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in O ARE  (William),  an  iogenious  and  amiable  English 
artist;  was  born  about  the  year  1707,  at  Eye,  near  Ipswich', 
in  Suffolk.  His  father  was  possessed  of  considerable  pro- 
perty, holding  a  farm  of  large  extent  in  bis  own  bands. 
William  shewing  very  early  a  disposition  to  study,  was  sent 
to  a  school  at  Faringdon  in  Berkshire,  where  the  master 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  classical  learning.  The  pupil , 
eagerly  availed  himself  of  eiy^/^bportunity  of  improve* 
ment,  and  in  the  course  of>'fip:  i^!^)|^^  attained  such  a 
degree  pf  proficiency  as  to  a^is^t.  his  knaster  occasionally  in 
the  tuition  of  the  other  sci^fpl^r^-^To  these  acquirements 
he  added  no  indifferent  skiU^)A^'#^y(finjg^  which  was  also 
taught  in  the  school;  and  &^/s^ori.i}imnguished  himself 
above  his  competitors  in  the, prize  exhibitions,  which  took 
place  once  a  year.  Indulging  the  bent  of  his  mind  to  this 
art,  he  solicited  and  obtained  his  father^s  permission  to 
follow  his  studies  in  painting  with  a  professional  view.  For 
this  purpose,  after  having  completed  the  school  courses 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  he  was  removed  to  London,, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Grisouij  an  Italian 
painter  of  history,  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  one^ 
which  that  time  afforded.  Grisoni,  however,  was  at  the 
best  a  very  poor  painter,  and  the  example  of  his  works 
was  little  calculated  to  produce  eminence  in  his  scholar. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  it  is  probable  that  the  sense;  of  his  own  in- 
sufficiency induced  him  to  persuade  youog  William  to 
seek  a  more  satisfactory  guidance  in  the  pursuit  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  so  earnestly.  The  schools  of  Italy 
appeared  to  him  the  place  to  which  a  learner  should  resort 
for  the  means  of  accomplishment  in  his  art.  Wiiliam 
.  Vol.  XVIir.  B 
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caught  the  suggestion  with  eagerness,  and  the  father^s  per* 
mission  was  again  earnestly  sought,  for  visiting  the  foreign 
treasures  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  were  then 
known  to  the  English  only  through  the  communications  of 
such  of  our  gentlemen  and  nobility  as  travelled  on  the 
continent  for  the  purposes  of  polite  accomplishment.  Wil- 
liam Hoare  was  the  first  English  painter  who  visited  Rome 
for  professional  study. 

At  the  time  of  his  departure  from  London  he  had  formed 
a  friendship  with  Scheemackers,  the  celebrated  Flemish 
sculptor,  and  with  Delvaux,  his  pupil,  who  were  both  on 
their  way  to  Rome,  and  on  his  arrival  at  that  city  he  has- 
tened to  rejoin  them,  and  lodged  in  the  same  house  With 
them.  His  next  care  was  to  place  himself  in'  the  school  of 
Francesco  Imperiale,  the  disciple  of  Carlo  Maratti,  and 
the  most  eminent  master  then  living.  In  this  school  he 
was  a  fellow- student  with  Pompeo  Battoni,  with  whom  be 
maintained  through  life  a  cordial  friendship,  and  with 
'  others  of  the  same  profession.  Here  he  acquired  a  tho-^ 
rough  knowledge  of  all  that  could  be  taught  in  his  art,  and 
|i  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  method  of  study 
adopted  in  the  Roman  school  ever  since  the  time  of  Raf- 
faelle ;  to  which  method  he  at  all  times  adhered  in  the 
execution  of  historical  works. 

Under  the  direction  of  Imperiale,  Mr.  Hoare  made  many 
copies  from  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  great  painters 
in  the  Ronian  palaces ;  a  circumstance  which  became  of 
great*  utility  to  him  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that 
which  was  intended  ;  for  the  circumstances  of  his  family 
having  been  unfortunately  impaired  by  the  explosion  of  the 
South  Sea  adventure^  he  now  found  it  necessary  to  turn 
the  skill  he  had  gained  to  a  provision  for  his  own  mainte- 
nance. This  was  no  difficult  task,  aud  he  continued  his 
studies  at  Rome  for  the  term  of  nine  years,  when  he  finally 
returtied  to  London,  bringing  with  him  the  few  copies  of 
the  fine^st  works  which  he  had  been  able  to  preserve  for 
himself,  ieind  the  most  enthusiastic  feelings  in  regard  of 
his  art. 

"  In  London  the  young  painter  looked  around  in  vain  for 
the  encouragement  which  he  had  hoped  to  find  in  the  his- 
torical department  of  his  profession  ;  and  the  impoverished 
state  of  his  family  not  allowing  him  any  alternative,  he 
immediately  reported  to  portrait-painting,  in  which,  front 
his  superior  talents^  he  was  sure  to  find  an  unfailing  re- 
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9ioorce.  In  this  situation  of  his  circumstances  he  formed 
a  matrimonial  engagement  with  a  yonng  lady  of  the  name 
of  Barker,  between  whose  relations  and  his  own  there  had 
long  subsisted  the  most  cordial  intimacy,  arising  from 
mutual  respect.  Among  the  connexions  of  Miss  Barker's 
family  were  some  who  were  established  at  Bath,  and 
Mr.  Hoare  soon  received  an  invitation  to  settle  at  that  city, 
where,  as  there  was  no  person  of  any  eminence  in  his 
profession,  he  might  reasonably  look  to  the  highest  pro- 
spects of  saccess.  He  accordingly  accepted  the  invitation^ 
and  fully  realized  the  expectations  of  his  friends  in  every 
point.  His  painting-room  was  the  resort  of  all  that  could  • 
boast  the  attractions  either  of  beauty  or  fashion  ;  and  the 
number  of  his  sitters  was  for  a  long  time  so  great,  as 
scarcely  to  allow  him  a  momentary  interval  of  relaxation, 
much  less  sufficient  leisure  for  such  an  attention  to  the 
higher  performances  of  his  art  as  formed  the  constant 
object  of  his  wishes. 

His  eminent  success  in  his  portraits  brought  to  his  gal- 
iery  all  the  distinguished  characters  of  the  time,  who  oc- 
casionally visited  Bath  for  health  or  pleasure ;  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Legge,  Mr. 
Grenville,  Lord  Chesterfield,  &c.  &c.  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  them  was  improved  into  friendship  on  their  part, 
by  the  variety  of  his  learning,  the  amenity  of  his  manners, 
the  ingenuousness  of  his  mind,  and  the  high  respectability 
of  his  domestic  establishment.  To  the  list  of  his  friends 
and  patrons  were  soon  added  the  virtuous  Allen,  and  his 
learned  nephew-in-law,  Warburton  ;  and  Mr.  Allen's  house^ 
where  be  was  always  a  welcome  visitor,  gave  him  also  an 
introduction  to  Pope,  and  other  distinguished  inmates  of 
Prior- park. 

In  the  midst  of  such  society  and  such  success,  life  might 
have  been  passed  with  sufficient  enjoyment  and  ease;  but 
the  indulgences  attendant  on  so  prosperous  a  career  did 
not  diminish  his  ardour  for  higher  excellence  in  his  art :  he 
made  a  voluntary  offer  of  an  altar-piece  to  the  church  of 
St.  Michael,  and  his  oifer  being  accepted,  he  painted 
for  it  a  figure  larger  than  life,  of  our  Saviour  holding 
-a  cross,  which  now  occupies  one  side  of  the  wall  of  the 
chancel. 

On  the  building  of  the  octagon  chapel,  he  received  an 
application  from  the  proprietors  to  paint  a  large  altar-piece 
for  U^eir  church,  leaving  the  subject  entirely  to  his  owji 
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decision.  He  chose  the  appropriate  subject  of  the  Poot 
of  Bethesda,  and  found  in  it  the  long  wished-for  oppor* 
tunity  of  displaying  his  knowledge  of  historical  composition 
and  character.  The  picture  forms  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  chapel. 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  in  an  early  part  of  his  success- 
ful practice  at  Bath,  finding  a  general  desire  prevailing  for 
pictures  in  crayons,  he  sent  an  order  to  Kosalba,  the  cele* 
bmted  Venetian  paintress,  for  two  heads  of  fancy  painted 
in  that  manner,  and  he  received  from  that  eminent  mistress 
of  her  art  two  of  her  most  studied  performances  ;  the  one 
•*  Apollo  with  his  lyre,"  the  other  "  A  Nymph  crowned 
with  vernal  flowers."  These  beautiful  works  became  the 
models  of  the  Bath  painter  in  his  first  efforts  in  crayons, 
in  which  mode  of  painting  he  afterwards  carried  the  practice 
of  the  art  to  so  high  a  degree  as  to  be  scarcely  excelled  by 
Rosalba  herself.  On  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London,  his  long-established  reputation  secured  him 
an  election  among  its  original  members,  and  he  was  a 
constant  exhibitor  for  many  years. 

During  this  long  course  of  professional  industry,  he  had  . 
shewn  himself  a  no  less  diligent  guardian  of  a  numerous 
family.  At  an  early  period  of  its  increase  he  maintained 
a  regular  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  '^  parental 
duties"  with  Mr.  Chandler,  a  brother  of  the  dissenting 
minister  of  that  name,  and  distinguished  among  his  friends 
for  the  integrity  of  his  mind  and  conduct.  Many  of  these 
letters  and  replies  still  exist.  He  extended  to  all  his 
children  the  most  unwearied  attention,  and  bestowed  on 
them  every  advantage  of  education  which  Bath  could  sup* 
ply.  He  expended  on  them  all  that  his  long  life  of  dili- 
gence had  amassed,  and  left  them,  at  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1792,  scarcely  any  other  possessions  than  the 
remembrance  of  his  virtues  and  his  useful  labours. 

He  retained  the  vigour  of  health  and  the  strength 
of  his  mind  till  a  few  years  previous  to  his  dissolution* 
There  is  a  copy  of  Guido's  "  Aurora,"  painted  by  him  (the 
figures  nearly  as  large  as  life)  when  he  was  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age.  The  picture  is  finished  with  great 
^  firmness  and  precision  of  pencil.' 

HOBBES,  or  HOBBS  (Thomas),  an  eminent  English 
philosopher  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Malms* 
bury  in  Wiltshire,  April  5,  1588,  his  father  being  minister 

I  From  juformation  obligingly  commuoicated  by  his  iod,  Prince  Roare,  esq. 
I(»rei(n  secretary  to  the  Royal  Academyt 
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t)f  that  town.  The  Spanish  Armada  was  then  upon  the 
coast  of  England  ;  and  his  mother  is  said  to  have  been  so 
alarmed  on  that  occasion,  that  she  was  brought  to  bed  of 
hjm  before  her  time.  After  having  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  the  learned  languages  at  school,  he  was  sent,  in 
1603,  to  Magdalen- hall,  Oxford;  and,  in  1608,  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal,  taken  into  the  family  of 
the  right  honourable  William  Cavendish  lord  Hardwicke, 
soon  after  created  earl  of  Devonshire,  as  tutor  to  his  son 
William  lord  Cavendish.  Hobbes  ingratiated  himself  so 
effectually  with  this  young  nobleman,  and  with  the  peer 
his  father,  that  he  was  sent  abroad  with  him  on  his  travels 
in  16  lO,  and  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy.  Upon 
his  return  with  lord  Cavendish,  he  became  known  to  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  eminently  distinguished  for, 
their  abilities  and  learning.  The  chancellor  Bacon  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  great  degree  of  familiarity^  and  is  said  to 
have  made  use  of  his  pen  for  translating  some  of  his  works 
into  Latin.  He  was  likewise  much  in  favour  with  lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  ;  and  the  celebrated  Ben  Jonson  had 
such  an  esteem  for  him,  that  he  revised  the  first  work  which 
be  published,  viz.  his  **  English  Translation  of  the  History 
of  Thucydides.'*  This  Hobbes  undertook,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  ^*  with  an  honest  view  of  preventing,  if  possible, 
those  disturbances  in  which  he  was  apprehensive  his  coun- 
try would  be  involved,  by  shewing,  in  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  fatal  Consequences  of  intestine 
troubles.*'  This  has  always  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
translations  that  we  have  of  any  Greek  writer,  and  the 
author  himself  superintended  the  maps  and  indexes.  But 
while  he  meditated  this  design,  his  patron,  the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  died  in  1626;  and  in  1628,  the  year  his  work 
was  published,  his  son  died  also.  This  loss  affected  him 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  very  willingly  accepted  an  offer 
of  going  abroad  a  second  time  with  the  son  of  sir  Gervase 
Clifton,  whom  he  accordingly  accompanied  into  France, 
and  staid  there  some  time.  Bu(  while  he  continued  there 
he  was  solicited  to  return  to  England,  and  to  resume  his 
concern  for  the  hopes  pf  that  family,  to  which  he  had 
attached  himself  so  early,  and  owed  many  and  great 
obligations. 

In  1631,  the  countess  dowager  of  Devonshire  was  de- 
sirous of  placing  the  young  earl  under  his  care,  who  was 
then  about  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  a  trust  very  suitable  to.  his 
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inclinations,  and  which  he  discharged  with  great  fidelity 
and  diligence.  In  1634  he  republished  his  translation  of 
Thucydides,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  dedication  to  that  young 
noblenaan,  in  which  he  gives  a  high  character  of  his  father, 
and  represents  in  the  strongest  terms  his  obligations  to  that 
illustrious  family.  The  same  year  he  accompanied  his  noble 
pupil  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  his  vacant  hours  to  natural 
philosophy,  especially  mechanism,  and  the  causes  of  animal 
motion.  He  had  frequent  conversations  upon  these  sub- 
jects with  father  Mersenne,  a  man  deservedly  famous,  who 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  almost  all  the  learned  in 
Europe.  From  Paris  he  attended  his  pupil  into  Italy,  and 
at  Pisa  became  known  to  Galileo,  who  communicated  to 
him  his  notions  very  freely.  After  having  seen  all  that  was 
remarkable  in  that  country,  he  returned  in  1637  with  the 
earl  of  Devonshire  into  England.  The  troubles  in  Scot- 
land now  grew  high,  and  began  to  spread  themselves  south- 
ward,  and  to  threaten  disturbance  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Hobbes,  seeing  this,  thought  be  might  do  good  service  by 
composing  something  by  way  of  antidote  to  the  pestilential 
opinions  whichahen  prevailed.  This  engaged  him  to  com* 
mit  to  paper  certain  principles,  observations,  and  remarks, 
out  of  which  he  composed  his  book  ^^  De  Give,"  and  which, 
grew  up  afterwards  into  that  system  which  he  called  hift 
*^  Leviathan." 

Not  long  after  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament^ 
Nov.  3,  1640,  when  all  things  fell  into  confusion,  he  with* 
drew,  for  the  sake  of  living  in  quiet,  to  Paris ;  where  he 
associated  himself  with  those  learned  men,  who,  under  the 
protection  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  sought,  by  conferring 
their  notions  together,  to  promote  every  kind  of  useful 
knowledge.  He  had  not  been  long  there,  when  by  the 
good  offices  of  his  friend  Mersenne,  he  became  known  to 
Pes  Cartes,  and  afterwards  held  a  correspondence  with 
bim  upon  mathematical  subjects,  as  appears  from  the  letters 
of  Hobbes  published  in  the  works  6f  Des  Cartes.  But 
when  that  philosopher  printed  afterwards  his  '^Meditations," 
in  which  he  attempted  to  establish  points  of  the  highest 
consequence  from  innate  ideas,  Hobbes  took  the  liberty  of 
dissenting  from  him;  as  did  also  Gassendi,  with  whom 
Hobbes  contracted  a  very  close  friendship,  which  was  not 
interrupted  till  the  death  of  the  former.  In  1642,  he 
printed  a  few  copies  of  his  book  '^  De  Oive,"  which  raised 
him  many  adversaries,  by  whom  he  was  charged  with  in<« 
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stilling  principles  of  a  dangerous  tendency.  Immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  this  book,  Des  Cartes  said  of  it  to 
a  friend,  '^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  book  '  De 
Give/  is  the  same  person  who  wrote  the  third  objection 
against  my  ^  Meditations.'  I  think  him  a  much  greater 
master  of  morality,  than  of  metaphysics  or  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  though  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of  his  principles 
or  maxims,  which  are  very  bad  and  extremely  dangerous, 
because  they  suppose  al^  men  to  be  wicked,  or  give  them 
occasion  to  be  so.  His  whole  design  is  to  write  in  favour 
of  monarchy,  which  might  be  done  to  mol*e  advantage  than 
be  has  done,  upon  maxims  more  virtuous  and  solid.  He 
has  wrote  likewise  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  church 
and  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  so  that  if  he  is  not  par- 
ticularly supported  by  some  powerful  interest,  I  do  not  see 
bow  he  can  escape  having  his  book  censured."  The  learned 
Conringius  censures  him  very  severely  for  boasting,  in 
regard  to  this  performance,  ^*  that  though  physics  were  a 
new  science,  yet  civil  philosophy  w$is  still  newer,  since  it 
could  not  be  styled  older  than  his  book  *  De  Give ;'  where- 
as," says  Gonringius,  ^'  there  is  nothing  good  in  that  work 
of  his  that  was  not  always  known."  But  vanity  ^as 
throughout  life  a  prevailing  foible  with  Hobbes. 

Among  many  illustrious  persons  who  upon  the  shipwreck 
of  the  royal  cause  retired  to  France  for  safety,  was  sir 
Gbarles  Gavendisb,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who, 
being  skilled  in  every  branch  of  mathematics,  proved  a 
constant  friend  and  patron  to  Hobbes :  and  Hobbes  him- 
self, by  embarking,  in  1645,  in  a  controversy  about  .the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  became  so  celebrated,  although 
certainly  undeservedly  as  a  mathematician,  that,  in  1-647, 
he  was  recommended  to  instruct  Gbarles  prince  of  Wales^ 
afterwards  Gbarles  II.  in  that  branch  of  study.  His  care 
in  the  discharge  of  this  of&ce  gained  him  the  esteem  of  that 
prince  in  a  very  great  degree :  and  though  he  afterwards 
withdrew  his  public  favour  from  Hobbes  on  account  of  his 
writings,  yet  he  always  retained  a  sense  of  the  services  he 
had  done  him,  shewed  him  various  marks  of  his  favour 
after  he  was  restored  to  his  dominions,  and,  as  some  say, 
bad  his  picture  hanging  in  his  closet.  This  year  also  was 
printed  in  Holland,  by  the  care  of  M.  Sorbiere,  a  second 
and  more  complete  edition  of  his  book  ^<  De  Give,"  to 
which  are  prefixed  two  Latin  letters  to  the  editor,  one  by 
Gassendi,  the  other  by  Mersenne,  in  commendation  of  it. 
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While  Hobbes.was  thus  employed  at  Paris,  he  was  attaeked 

by  a  violent  fit  of  illness,  which  brought  him  so  low  thai 

his  friends  began  to  despair  of  his  recovery.    Amon^r  those 

:who  visited  him  in  this  weak  condition  was  his  friend  Mer- 

'senne,  who,  taking  this  for  a  favourable  opportunity,  began^ 

after  a  few  general  compliments  of  condolence,  to  mention 

the  power  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  forgive  sins ;  but 

Hobbes  immediately  replied,  ^^  Father,  all  these  matters  I 

have  debated  with  myself  long  ago.    Such  kind  of  business 

'   would  be  troublesome  to  me  now ;  and  you  can  entertain 

h)e  on  subjects  more  agreeable;  when  did  you  see  Mr. 

Gassendi  ?**      Mersenne  easily   understood   his   meaning, 

and,  without  troubling  him  any  farther,  suffered  the  con* 

versation.to  turn  upon  general  topics.      Yet  some  days 

afterwards,  when  Dr.  Cosin,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham, 

came  to  pray  with  him,  he  very  readily  accepted  the  pro* 

ppsal,  and  received  the  sacrament  at  his  hands,  according 

to  the  forms  appointed  by  the  church  of  England. 

In  1650  was  published  at  London  a  small  treatise  by 
Hobbes  entitled  "  Human  Nature,"  and  another,  "  De  cor* 
pore  politico,  or,  of  the  Elements  of  the  Law."  The  latter 
was  presented  to  Gassendi,.  and  read  by  him  a  few  months 
before  his  death ;  who  is  said  first  to  have  kissed  it,  and 
then  to  have  delivered  his  opinion  of  it  in  these  words: 
'^  This  treatise  is  indeed  small  in  bulk,  but  in  my  judgment 
the  very  marrow  of  science."  All  this  time  Hobbes  had 
been  digesting  with  great  pains  his  religious,  political,  and 
moral  principles  into  a  complete  system,  which  he  callejd 
the '^  Leviathan,"  and  which  was* printed  in  English  at 
London  in  that  and  the  year  following.  He  caused  a  copy 
of  it,  very  fairly  written  on  vellum  %,  to  be  presented  to 
Charles  II. ;  but  after  that  moi>arch  was  informed  that  the 
English  divines  considered  it  as  a  book  tending  to  subvert 
both  religion  and  civil  government,  he  is  said  to  have  with- 
drawn his  countenance  from  the  author,  and  by  the  marquis 
of  Ormond  to  have  forbidden  him  to  come  into  his  presence. 
After  the  publication  of  his  "  Leviathan,"  Hobbes  returned 
to  England,  and  passed  the  summer  commonly  at  his  pa- 
tron the  earl  of  Devonshire's  seat  in  Derbyshire,  and  his 

*  This  copy  appears  to  be  now  in  How  it  came  there  has  not  been  dis- 

the  library  of  the  late  eart  of  Macart-  covered,    llie  library  is  now  in  the 

.ney,  at  Lissanoure  in   Ireland,  if  tbe  possession  of  a  lady,  the  late  earl's  re- 

one  very  accurately  described  by  the  presentative,  who  probably  knew  little 

Rev.  W.  H.  Pratt,  in  the  Gentleman's  of  its  history. 
Magaxtoe    for  January  IBIS,  p.  30. 
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winters  in  town;  where  he  had  for  his  intimate  friends 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age ;  such  as  Dr.  Harvey, 
Selden,  Cowley,  &c.  In  1654,  he  published  his  ^  Letter 
upon  Liberty  and  Necessity/*  which  occasioned  a  long 
controversy  between  him  and  Bramhall,  bishop  of  Lon- 
donderry. About  this  time  he  began  the  controversy  with 
Waliis,  the  mathematical  professor  at  Oxford,  which  lasted 
as  long  as  Hobbes  lived,  and  in  which  he  had  the  misfor* 
tune  to  have  all  the  mathematicians  against  him.  It  is  in* 
deed  said,  that  he  came  too  late  to  this  study  to  excel  in  it ; 
and  that  though  for  a  time  he  maintained  his  credit,  while 
he  was  content  to  proceed  in  the  same  track  with  others, 
and  to  reason  in  the  accustomed  manner  from  the  established 
principles  of  the  science,  yet  when  he  began  to.digress  into 
new  paths,  and  set  up  for  a  reformer,  inventor,  and  im* 
prover  of  geometry,  he  lost  hims^f  extremely.  But  not- 
withstanding  these  debates  took  up  much  of  his  time,  yet 
he  published  several  philosophical  treatises  in  Latin. 

Such  were  his  occupations  till  1 660,  when  upon  the  king's 
restoration  he  quitted  the  country,  and  came  up  to  London. 
He  was  at  Salisbury-house  with  his  patron,  when  the. king 
passing  by  one  day  accidentally  saw  him.     He  sent!  for 
him,  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss,  inquired  kindly  after  his 
health  and  circumstances ;  and  some  time  after  directed 
Cooper,  the  celebrated  miniature-painter,  to  take  his  por« 
trait.     His  msyesty  likewise  afforded  him  another  private 
audience,  spoke  to  him  very  kindly,  assured  him  of  his 
protection,  and  settled  a  pension  upon  him  of  100/.  per 
annum  out  of  his  privy  purse.     Yet  this  did  not  render 
him  entirely  safe;  for,   in   1666,  his  *^  Leviathan,*'  and 
treatise  "  De  Give,"  were  censured  by  parliament,  which 
alarmed  him  much  ;  as  did  also  the  bringing  of  a  bill  into 
the  House  of  commons  to  punish  atheism  and  profaneness. 
When  this  storm  was  a  little  blown  over,  he  began  to  think 
of  procuring  a  beautiful  edition  of  his  pieces  that  were  ii| 
Latin;    but  finding  this   impracticable   in   England,    he 
caused  it  to  be  undertaken  abroad,  where  they  wet^  pub- 
lished in  1668,  4to,  from  the  press  of  John  Blean.     In 
1669,  he  was  visited  by  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  then  prince, 
afterwards  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  gave  him  ample  marks 
.of  his  esteem ;  and  having  received  his  picture,  and  a  com« 
plete  collection  of  his  writings,  caused  them  to  be  depo- 
sited, the  former  among  his  curiosities,  the  latter  in  his 
library  at  Florence.    Similar  visits  he  received  from  several 
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foreign  ambassadors,  and  other  strangers  of  distinction  * 
who  were  curious  to  see  a  person,  whose  singular  opinions 
and  numerous  writings  had  made  so  much  noise  all  over 
Europe.     In  1672,  he  wrote  his  own  Life  in  Latin  verse, 
when,  as  he  observes,  he  had  completed  his  eighty-fourth 
year:  and,  in  1674,  he  published  in  English  verse  four 
books  of  Homer's  **  Odyssey,"  which  were  so  well  re- 
ceived,   that  it  encouraged  him  to   undertake  the  whole 
**  Iliad"  and  "  Odyssey,"  which  he  likewise  performed, 
and  published  in  1675.     These  were  not  the  first  speci- 
mens of  his  poetic  genius  which   he  had   given   to  the 
public  :  he  had  published  many  years  before,  about  1637, 
a  Latin  poem,  entitled  **  De  Mirabilibus  Pecci,  or,  Of  the 
Wonders  of  the  Peak."     But  his  poetry  is  below  criticism, 
and  has  been  long  exploded^.     In  1674,  he  took  his  leave 
of  London,  and  went  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  Derbyshire;  where,  however,    he  did  not  remain  in- 
active, notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  but  published 
from  time  to  time  several  pieces  to  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  his  works,  namely,  in  1676,   his  '^  Dispute   with 
Laney  bishop  of  Ely,  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity ;" 
in  1678,  his  *^  Decameron  Physiologicum,  or.  Ten  Dia- 
logues of  Natural  Philosophy ;"  to  which  he  added  a  book^ 
entitled  <<  A  Dialogue  between  a  Philosopher  and  a  Stu* 
dent  of  the  Common  Law  of  England.*'    June  1679,  he 
sent  another  book,  entitled  '^Behemoth,  or,  A  History, of 
the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660,"  to  an  eminent  book- 
jseller,  with  a  letter  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  his  com- 
munication of  it,  as  well  as  for  the  request  he  then  made, 
that  he  would  not  publish  it  till  a  proper  occasion  offered. 
The  book,  however,  was  published  as  soon  as  he  was  dead^ 
and  the  letter  along  with  it ;  of  which  we  shall  give  a  cu- 
rious extract : — **  I  would  fain  have  published  my  Dia- 
logue of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England  long  ago,  and  to  that 
end  I  presented  it  to  his  majesty ;  and  some  days  after^ 

*  **  Hobb«f  could  construe  a  Greek  gance,  or  energy  of  sty  lei  he  bad  no 
autlior ;  but  his  skill  in  frords  must  manner ,  of  conception.  And  hence 
baTe  been  all  derived  from  the  dictio-  that  work,  though  called  a  translation 
naiy  ;  for  be  seems  not  to  have  knovn,  of  Homer,  does  not  even  deserve  the 
that  any  one  articulate  sound  could  name  of  poem ;  because  it  is  in  every 
be  more  agreeable,  or  any  one  phrase  respect  unpleasing,  being  nothing  more 
more  dignified,  than  any  other.  In  than  a  fictitious  narrative  delivered  ifk 
bis  Iliad  aud  Odyssey,  even  when  he  mens  prose,  with  tbe  additieaal  mean- 
hits  the  author's  sense  (which  is  not  ne«s  of  harsh  rhime,  and  untuneable 
always  the  case)^  he  proves  by  his  measure.**  Beattie's  Essay  on  Poetry 
4KiiM  of  words,  that  of  hannOBy,  ele«  and  Music. 
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when  I  thoaghl  be  had  read  it,  I  humbly  besought  him  to 
let  me  print  it.  But  his  majesty,  though  he  heard  megia* 
(uously,  yet  he  flatly  refused  to  have  it  published  :  there*- 
fore  I  brought  away  the  book,  and  gave  you  leave  to  take 
a  copy  of  it ;  which  wbelft  you  had  done,  I  gave  the  ori* 
gioal  to  an  honourable  and  learned  friend,  wlio  about  a 
year  after  died.  The  king  kuows  better,  and  is  mors 
concerned  in  publishing  of  books  than  I  am;  and  therefore 
I  dare  not  venture  to  appear  in  the  business,  lest  I  should 
offend  him.  Therefore  I  pray  you  not  to  meddle  in  the 
business.  Rather  than  to  be  thought  any  way  to  further 
or  countenance  the  printing,  I  would  be  content  to  lose 
twenty  times  the  value  of  what  you  can  expect  to  gain  by 
it.  I  pray  do  not  take  it  ill ;  it  may  be  I  may  live  to  send 
you  somewhat  else  as  vendible  as  that,  and  without  offi&nce. 
I  am,  &c."  However  he  did  not  live  to  send  his  book* 
seller  any  thing  more,  this  being  his  last  piece.  It  is  ia 
dialogue,  and  full  of  paradoxes,  like  all  his  other  writings. 
More  philosophical,  political,  says  Warburton,  or  any  thing 
rather  than  historical,  yet  full  of  shrewd  observations.  In 
October  following,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  suppression  of 
urine;  and  his  physician  plainly  told  him,  that  he  had 
little  hopes  of  curing  him.  In  November,  the  earl  of  De* 
Yonshire  removing  from  Chatsworth  to  another  seat  called 
Hardwick,  Hobbes  obstinately  persisted  in  desiring  that  he 
might  be  carried  too,  though  this  could  no  way  be  done 
but  by  laying  him  upon  a  feather-bed.  He  was  not  much 
discomposed  with  his  journey,  yet  within  a  week  after 
lost,  by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  the  use  of  his  speech,  and 
of  his  right  side  entirely ;  in  which  condition  he  remained 
for  some  days,  taking  little  nourishment,  and  sleeping 
much,  sometimes  endeavouring  to  speak,  but  not  being 
able.  He  died  Dec.  4,  167^,  in  his  ninety-second-year. 
Wood  tells  us,  that  after  his  physician  gave  him  no  hopes 
of  a  cure,  he  said,  <<  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  a  hole  to 
creep  out  of  the  world  at.*'  He  observes  also,  that  his  not 
desiring  a  minister,  to  receive  the  sacrament  before  he 
died,  ought  in  charity-  to  be  imputed  to  his  being  so  sud-i 
denly  seized^  and  afterwards  deprived  of  his  senses ;  the 
rather,  because  the  earl  of  Devonshire's  chaplain  declared, 
that  within  the  two  last-  years  of  his  life  he  bad  often  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  from  his  hands  with  seeming  devotion. 
His  character  and  manners  are  thus  described  by  Dr. 
White  Kennet,  in  his  *<  Memoirs  of  the  Cavendish  Family  ;'* 
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**  The  earl  of  Devonshire,"  says  he,  "  for  his  whole  life 
entertained   Mr.  Hobbes  in  his  family,   as  bis  old    tutor 
rather  than  as  his  friend  or  confidant.     He  let  him  live 
under  his  roof  in  ease  and  plenty,  and  in  his  own  way, 
without  making  use  of  him  in  any  public,  or  so  much  as 
domestic  affairs.     He  would*  often  express  an  abhorrence 
of  some  of  his  principles  in  policy  and  religion  ;  and  both 
he  and  his  lady  would  frequently  put  off  the  mention  of 
his  name,  and  say,  <  he  was  a  humourist,  and  nobody  could 
account  for.  him.'     There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Mr.  Hobbes  somewhat  observable. 
.  His  professed  rule  of  health  was  to  dedicate  the  morning 
to  his  exercise,  and  the  afternoon  to  his  studies.     At  his 
first  rising,  therefore,  he  walked  out,  and  climbed  any  hill 
within  his  reach;  or,  if  the  weather  was  not  dry,  he  fa- 
tigued himself  within  doors  by  some  exercise  or  other,  to 
be  in  a  sweat :  recommending  that  practice  uppn  this  opi- 
nion, that  an  old  man  had  more  moisture  than  heat,  and 
therefore  by  such  motion  heat  was  to  be  acquired,  and 
moisture  expelled.      After   this  he  took  a  comfortable 
breakfast;  and  then  went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon 
^he  earl,  the  countess,  and  the  children,  and  any  consider- 
able strangers,  paying  some  short  addresses  to  all  of  them. 
He  kept  these  rounds  till  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  he 
bad  a  little  dinner  provided  for  him,  which  he  eat  always 
by  himself  without  ceremony.     Soon  after  dinner  he  re- 
tired to  his  study,  and  had  his  candle  with  ten  or  twelve 
pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him  ;  then  shutting  his  door,  he 
fell  to  smoaking,  thinking,  and  writing  for  several  hours. 
He  retained  a  friend  or  two  at  court,  and  especially  the  lord 
Arlington,  to  protect  him  if  occasion  should  require.     He 
used  to  say,  that  h  was  lawful  to  make  ^se  of  ill  instru- 
ments to  do  ourselves  good :    '  If  I  were  cast,'  says  be, 
^  into  a  deep  pit,  and  the  devil  should  put  down  his  dloven 
foot,  I  would  take  hold  of  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  it.'.    To-* 
wards  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  very  few  books,  and  those 
be  read  but  very  little ;  thinking  he  was  now  able  only  to 
digest  what  he  had  fornxerly  fed  upon.     If  company  came 
to  visit  him,  he  would  be  free  in  discourse  till  he  was 
pressed  or  contradicted ;  and  then  he  had  the  infirmities 
of  being  short  and  peevish,  and  referring  to  his  writings 
for  better  satisfaction.     His  friends,  who  had  the  liberty 
of  introducing  strangers  to  him,  made  these  terms  with 
them  before  their  admbsion,  that  they  should  not  dispute 
with  the  old  man,  nor  contratdict  him." 
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After  mentioning  the  apprehensions  Hobbes  was  under, 
when  the  parliament  censured  his  book,  and  the  methods 
be  took  to  escape  persecution.  Dr.  Kennet  adds,  '*  it  is 
not  much  to  be  doubted,  that  upon  this  occasion  he  began 
to  make  a  more  open  shew  of  religion  and  church  commu- 
nion.    He  now  frequented  the  chapel,  joined  in  the  ser- 
rice,  and  was  generally  a  partaker  of  the  holy  sacrament : 
and   whenever    any  strangers  in  conversation   with  him 
seemed  to  question  his  belief,  he  would  always  appeal  to 
his  conformity  in  divine  services,  and  referred  them  to  the 
chaplain  fur  a  testimony  of  it     Others  thought  it  a  mere 
compliance  to  the  orders  of  the  family,  and  observed,  that 
in  city  and  country  he  never  went  to  any  parish  church  ; 
and  even  in  the  chapel  upon  Sundays,  he  wetit  out  after 
prayers,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  sermon ;  and  when 
any  friend  asked  the  reason  of  it,  he  gave  no  other  but  this, 
*  they  could  teach  him  nothing,  but  what  he  knew.^     He 
did  not  conceal  his  hatred  to  the  clergy ;  but  it  was  visible 
that  the  hatred  was  owing  to  his  fear  of  their  civil  interest 
and  power.     He  had  often  a  jealousy,  that  the  bishops 
would  burn  him :  and  of  all  the  bench  he  was  most  afraid 
of  the  bishop  of  Sarum,  because  he  had  most  offended  him ; 
thinking  every  man's  spirit  to  be  remembrance  and  re- 
venge.    After  the  Restoration,  he  watched  all  opportuni- 
ties to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king  and  his  prime  mi- 
nisters ;  and  looked  upon  his  pension  to  be  more  valuable, 
as  an  earnest  of  favour  and  protection,  than  upon  any  other 
account.     His  following  course  of  life  was  to  be  free  from 
danger.     He  could  not  endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty 
bouse.     Whenever  the  earl  removed,  he  would  go  along 
with  him,  even  to  his  last  stage,  from  Chatsworth  to  Hard- 
wick.     When  he  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  he  dared 
not  to  be  left  behind,  but  made  his  way  upon  a  feather-bed 
in  a  coach',  though  he  survived  the  journey  but  a  few  days. 
He  could  not  bear  any  discourse  of  death,  and  seemed  to 
cast  off  all  thoughts  of  it :  he  delighted  to  reckon  upon 
longer  life.     The  winter  before  he  died,  he  made  a  warm 
coat,  which  he  said  must  last  him  three  years,  and  then 
he  would  have  such  another.     In  his  last  sickness  his  fre- 
quent questions  were.  Whether  his  disease  was  curable? 
and  when  intimations  were  given  that  he  might  have  ease, 
but  no  remedy,  he  used  this  expression,  *  I  shall  be  glad 
to  find  a  hole  to  creep  out  of  the  world  at  ;*  which  are  re* 
ported  to  have  been  his  last  sensible  words  i  and  his  lyinjp 
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some  days  foUowiug  in  a  silent  stupefactioni  did  seem 
owing  to  his  mind  more  than  to  his  body.  The  only  thought 
of  death  that  he  appeared  to  entertain  in  time  of  health, 
was  to  take  care  of  some  inscription  on  his  grave.  He 
would  suffer  some  friends  to  dictate  an  epitaph,  among 
which  he  was  best  pleased  with  this  humour,  '  This  is  the 
philosopher's  stone'.''  A  pun  very  probably  from  the  hand 
which  wrote  for  Dr.  Fuller,  "  Here  lies  Fuller's  earth." 

After  this  account  of  Hobbes,  which,  though  undoubt- 
edly true  in  the  main,  may  be  thought  too  strongly  co- 
loured, it  will  be  but  justice,  to  subjoin  what  lord  Claren* 
don  has  said  of  him.  This  noble  person,  during  his  banish- 
ment, wrote  a  book  in  1670,  which  was  printed  six  years 
after  at  Oxford  with  this  title,  **  A  brief  View  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious  Errors  to  Church  and  State  in  Mr, 
Hobbes's  book  entitled  Leviathan."  In  the  introduction 
the  earl  observes,  that  Mr.  Hobbes's  "  Leviathan"  "  con- 
tains in  it  good  learning  of  all  kinds,  politely  extracted, 
and  very  wittily  and  cunningly  digested  in  a  very  com- 
mendable, and  in  a  vigorous  and  pleasant  style :  and  that 
Mr.  Hobbes  himself  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  of  great 
wit,  some  reading,  and  somewhat  more  thinking ;  one  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  foreign  parts  and  observations ; 
understands  the  learned  as  well  as  the  modern  languages ; 
hath  long  had  the  reputation  of  a  great  philosopher  and 
mathematician  ;  and  in  his  age  bath  had  conversation  with 
very  many  worthy  and  extraordinary  men  :  to  whicih  it  may 
be,  if  he  had  been  more  indulgent  in  the  more  vigorous 
part  of  his  life,  it  might  have  bad  greater  influence  upon 
the  temper  of  his  mind ;  whereas  age  seldom  submits  to 
those  questions,  inquiries,  and  contradictions,  which  the 
laws  and  liberty  of  conversation  require.  And  it  hath  been 
always  a  lamentation  among  Mr.  Hobbes's  friends,  that  he 
spent  too  much  time  in  thinking,  and  too  little  in  exer- 
cisuig  those  thoughts  in  the  company  of  other  men  of  the 
same,  or  of  as  good  faculties ;  for  want  whereof  his  natu- 
ral constitution,  with  age,  contracted  such  a  morosity^ 
that  doubting  and  contradicting  men  were  never  grateful  to 
iiim. '  In  a  word,.  Mr.  Hobbes  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
acquaintance  1  have  in  the  world;  and  of  whom  I  have 
always  had  a  great  esteem,  as  a  man,  who,  besides  hiA 
eminent  parts,  learning,  and  knowledge,  hath  been  always 
looked  upon  as  a  man  of  probity,  and  of  a  life  free  from 
scandal." 
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There  hare  been  few  persons,  whose  writings  have  had 
a  more  pernicious  influence  in  spreading  irreligion  and  in« 
fidelity  than  those  of  Hobbes;  and  yet  none  of  his  trea- 
tises are  directly  levelled  against  revealed  religion.  He 
sometimes  afiects  to  speak  with  veneration  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  expressly  declares,  that  though  the  laws  of 
nature  are  not  laws  as  they  proceed  from  nature,  yet  **  as 
they  are  given  by  God  in  Holy  Scripture,  they  are  properly 
called  laws ;  for  the  Holy  Scripture  is  the  voice  of  God, 
ruling  all  things  by  the  greatest  right ^.^'  But  though  be 
seems  bare  to  make  the  laws  of  Scripture  the  laws  of  God, 
and  to  derive  their  force  from  his  supreme  authority,  yet 
elsewhere  he  supposes  them  to  have  no  authority,  but  what 
they  derive  from  the  prince  or  civil  power.  He  sometimes 
seems  to  acknowledge  inspiration  to  be  a  supernatural  gift^ 
and  the  immediate  hand  of  God  :  at  other  times  he  treats 
the  pretence  to  it  as  a  sign  of  madness,  and  represents 
God's  speaking  to  the  prophets  in  a  dream,  to  be  no  more 
than  the  prophets  dreaming  that  God  spake  unto  them* 
He  asserts,  that  we  have  no  assurance  of  the  certainty  of 
Scripture  but  the  authority  of  the  church  f,  and  this  he 
resolves  into  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  de« 
clares,  that  till  the  sovereign  ruler  had  prescribed  them, 
'^  the  precepts  of  Scripture  were  not  obligatory  laws,  but 
only  counsel  or  advice,  which  be  that  was  counselled  might 
without  injustice  refuse  to  observe,  and  being  contrary  to 
the  laws  could  not  without  injustice  observe  ;*'  that  the  word 
of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  is  the  w^rd  of  God,  and  that 
the  sovereign  magistrate  is  the  interpreter  of  Scripture, 
and  of  all  doctrines,  to  whose  authority  we  must  stand. 
Nay,  he  carries  it  so  far  as  to  pronounce  ]:,  that  Christians 
are.bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  laws  of  an  infidel  king 
in  matters  of  religion ;  that  ^^  thought  is  free,  but  when  it 
comes  to  confession  of  faith,  the  private  reason  must  sub- 
mit to  the  public,  that  is  to  say,  to  God's  lieutenant.''  Ac* 
cordingly  he  allows  the  subject,  being  commanded  by  the 
sovereign,  to  deny  Christ  in  words,  holding  the  faith  of 
him  firmly  in  his  heart ;  it  being  in  this  <^  not  he,  that 
denieth  Chcist  before  men,  but  his  governor  and  the  laws 
of  his  country.''  In  the  mean  time  he  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  God  §,  and  that  we  must  of  necessity  ascribe 

*  Be  Cire,  c  iii.  s.  33.  ^X  De  Give,  c.  17.  LsTiathan,  pp.  169/ 

t  Umihan,  p.  196.  2S3,  2S4. 

4  LeviaUiaD,  pp.  233,  272. 
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the  effects  we  behold  to  the  eternal  power  of  all  pdwers, 
an<l  cause  of  all  causes ;  and  he  reproaches  those  as  ab-' 
surd,  who  c£^ll  the  world,  or  the  soul  of  the  world^  God« 
But  then  he  denies  that  we  know  any  thing  more  of  him 
than  that  he  exists,  and  seems  plainly  to  make  him  corpo- 
real ;  for  he  affirms,  that  whatever  is  not  body  is  nothing 
at  all.  And  though  he  sometimes  seems  to  acknowledge 
religion  and  its  obligations,  and  that  there  is  an  honour 
and  worship  due  to  God ;  prayer,  thanksgivings,  oblations, 
&c.  yet  he  advances  principles,  which  evidently  tend  to 
subvert  all  religion.  The  account  he  gives  of  it  is  this, 
that  ^^  from  the  fear  of  power  invisible,  feigned  by  the 
mind,  or  imagined  from  tales,  publicly  allowed,  ariseth 
religion ;  not  allowed,  superstition  :**  and  he  resolves  reli- 
gion into  things  which  he  himself  derides,  namely,  '^  opi- 
nions of  ghosts,  ignorance  of  second  causes,  devotion  to 
what  men  fear,  and  taking  of  things  casual  for  prognos- 
tics." He  takes  pains  in  many  places  to  prove  man  a 
necessary  agent,  and  openly  derides  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture state :  for  he  says,  that  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
after  death,  *^  is  a  belief  grounded  upon  other  men's  say- 
ing, that  they  knew  it  supernaturally ;  or,  that  they  knew 
those,  that  knew  them,  that  knew  others  that  knew  it  su- 
pernaturally.'' But  jt  is  not  revealed  reUgion  only,  of 
which  Hobbes  makes  light ;  he  goes  farther,  as  will  ap- 
pear  by  running  over  a  few  more  of  his  maxims.  He  as-' 
serts,  ^'  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,^ every  man  bath  a  right, 
to  all  things,  and  over  all  persons ;  and  that  the  natural 
condition  of  man  is  a  state  of  war,  a  War  of  all  men  against 
all  men  :  that  there  is  no  way  so  reasonable  for  any  man, 
as  by  force  or  wiles  to  gain  a  mastery  over  all  other  per- 
sons that  be  can,  till  he  sees  no  other  power  strong  enough 
to  endanger  him  :  that  the  civil  laws  are  the  only  rules  of 
good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  honest  and  dishonest ;  and 
that,  antecedently  to  such  laws,  every  action  is  in  its  own 
nature  indifferent;  that  there  is  nothing  good  or  evil  in 
itself,  nor  any  common  laws  constituting  what  is  naturally* 
just  and  unjust:  that  all  things  are  measured  by  what 
every  man  judgeth  (it,  where  there  is  no  civil  government, 
and  by  the  laws  of  society,  where  there  is :  that  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  is  -  absolute,  and  that  he  is  not  bound  by 
any  compacts  with  his  subjects  :  that  nothing  the  sovereign 
can  do  to  the  subject,  can  properly  be  called  injurious  or 
wrong ',  and  that  the  king's  word  is  sufficient  to  take  any 
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thiDg  from  ibe  subject  if  need  be,  and  tbat  tbe  king  i^ 
judge  of  tbat  need.''  This  scbeme  evidently  strikes  at 
tbe  foundation  of  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed.  It 
tends  not  only  to  subvert  tbe  autbority  of  Scripture,  .but 
to  destroy  God's  moral  government  of  tbe  world.  It  con- 
founds tbe  natural  differences  of  good  and  evil,  virtue  and 
vice.  It  destroys  tbe  best  principles  of  tbe  buman  nature; 
and  instead  of  tbat  innate  benevolence  and  social  disposi- 
tion wbicb  sbould  unite  men  togetber,  supposes  all  meu 
to  be  naturally  in  a  state  of  war  witb  one  anolber.  ilt 
erects  an  absolute  tyranny  in  the. state  and  cburcb^  wbicb  it 
confounds,  and  makes  tbe  will  of  the  prince  or  governing 
power  tbe  sole  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 

Such  principles  in  religion  and  politics  would,  as  it  may 
be  imagined,  raise  adversaries.     Hobbes  accordingly  was 
attacked  by  many  considerable  persons,  and,  what  may 
seem  more  strange,  by  such  as  wrote  against  each  other. 
Harrington,  in  bis  ^^  Oceana,"  very  often  attacks  Hobbes ; 
and  so  does  sir  Kobert  Filmer  in  bis  ^^  Observations  con* 
cerning  tbe  Original  of  Government."     We  have  already 
mentioned  Bramhall  and  Clarendon ;  the  former  argued 
with  great  acuteness  against  tbat  part  of  his  system  whicb 
relates  to  liberty  and  necessity,  and  afterwards  attacked 
the  whole  in  a  piece,  called  ^'Tbe  Catching  of  tbe  Levia- 
than," published  in  1685  ;  in  which  he  undertakes  to  de- 
monstrate out  of  Hobbes's  own  .works,  that  no  man,  who  is 
thoroughly  an  Hobbist,  can  be  ^^  a  good  Christian,  Qr  a 
good  commonwealth's  man,  or  reconcile  himself  to  him- 
self."   Tenison,  afterwards  archbisbop  of  Canterbury^  gave 
a  summary  view  of  Hobbes's  principles,  in  a  book  called 
"The  Creed  of  Mr.  Hobbes  examined,  1670;"  to  which 
•we  may  add  the  two. dialogues  of  Dr.  Eacbard  between  Ti- 
mothy and    Philautus,  .and   Dr.  Parker's  book,    entitled 
•**  Disputationes de  Deo  &.Divina  Provideutia."   Dr.  Henry 
iMore  has  also  in  ditferent  parts  of  bis  works  canvassed  and 
•refuted  several  positions  of  Hobbes;  and  tbe  philosopher 
;of  Malmesbury  is  said  to  have  been  so  ingenuous  as  to  own, 
.that^*  whenever  he  discovered  his  own  philosophy  to  be 
•unsustainable,    be  would   embrace   the  opinions  of   Dr. 
;More."    3ut  the  two  greatest  works  against  him  were, 
^Cumberland's  book^^  De  legibus  Naturse,"  and  Cudwortbf^ 
-^Mnteilectual  System :"  for  these  authors  do  not  employ 
themselves  about  his  peculiar  whimsies,  or  in  vindicating 
^sevealed   religion   from  his  exceptions    and  cavils,    but 
.     VoL.XVin.  C 
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endeavour  to  establish  the  great  principles  of  all  religion 
and  morality,  which  his  scheme  tended  to  subvert^  and  to 
shew  that  they  have  a  real  foundation  in  reason  and  nature. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  related  of  Hobbes,  which  we 
have  not  yet  mentioned  in  the  course  of  our  account  of 
him— -his  dread  of  apparitions  and  spirits.     His  friends  in» 
deed  have  called  this  a  fable.     *^  He  was  falsely  accused,** 
say  they,  *^  by  some,  of  being  afraid  tq  be  alone,  because 
be  was  afraid  of  spectres  and  apparitions ;  vain  bugbears 
of  fools,'  which  he  had  chased  away  by  the  light  of  bis  phi- 
losophy.'*    They  do  not,    however,   deny,    that   he  was  ^ 
afraid  of  being  alone ;  they  only  insinuate,  that  it  was  for 
fear  of  being  assassinated  ;  but  the  fact  probably  was,  that 
he  had  that  tenacity  of  life  which  is  observable  in  men 
whose  religious  principles  are  unsettled.     Upon  the  whole, 
we  may  conclude,  with  the  intelligent  Brucker,  that  Hobbes 
was    certainly  possessed  of  vigorous  faculties,    and  had 
he  been  sufficiently  careful  to  form  and  improve  hi^  judg- 
ment, and  to  preserve  his  mind  free  from  the  bias  of  pre- 
judice and  passion,  would  undoubtedly  have  deserved  a 
place  in  the  first  class  of  philosophers.     The  mathematical 
method  of  reasoning  which  he  adopted,  greatly  assisted 
him  in  his  researches;  but  he  was  often  led  into  error,  by 
assuming  felse  or  uncertain  principles  or  axioms.     The 
vehemence  with  which  he  engaged  in  political  contests 
biassed  his  judgment  on  questions  of  policy,  and  led  him 
to  frame  such  maxims  and  rules  of  <*government,  as  would 
be  destructive  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
An  arrogant  contempt  of  the  opinions  of  others,  an  impa- 
tience of  contradiction,  and  a  restless  ambition  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  an  innovator  in  philosophy,  were  qualities 
which  appear  to  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  perversion  of  his  judgment     It  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
that  though  he  had  the  precept  and  example  of  lord  Bacon 
to  guide  him,  he  neglected  the  new  and  fertile  path  of 
experimental  philosophy.     So  little  was  he  aware  of  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  that  he  censured  the  royal 
society  of  London,  at  its  first  institution,  for  attending 
more  to  minute  experiment  than  general  prindples,  and 
said,  that  if  the  name  of  a  philosopher  was  to  be  obtained 
•by  relating  a  multifarious   farrago  of  experiments^  we 
might  expect  to  see  apothecaries,  gardeners,  and  per- 
fumers rank  among  philosophers, 
w    A  list  of  the  works  of  this  remarkable  man,  in  the  order 
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of  publication,  seems  not  unnecessary  to  close  our  account 
ofhim,  1.  His  ^^  Translation  of  Thucydides/*  LonJ.  1628, 
and  1676,  fol.  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo.  2.  ^*  De  Mira- 
bilibus  Pecci/*  a  Latin  poem,  Lond.  1636,  Svo,  1666,  4to. 
3.  <<  Elementa  philosophica  seu  politijpa  de  Give,'*  Paris, 
J  642,  4to,  Amst.  1647,  12mo.  4.  ^'  An  Answer  to  sir 
William  Davenant's  Epistle  or  Preface  to  Gondibert,*'  Pa- 
ris, 1650,  12mo,  afterwards  printed  with  Gondibert.  5. 
^^  Human  Nature  ;  or  the  fundamental  elements  of  policy," 
Lond.  1650,  12mo.  6.  ^' De  Corpore  Politico;  or  tl>e 
Elements  of  the  Law,"  Lond.  1650,  i2mo.  7.  "  Levia- 
than ;  or  the  matter,  form,  and  power  of  a  Commonwealth," 
ibid.  1651,  and  1680,  fol.  8.  '*  A  Compendium  of  Aris- 
totle^s  Rhetoric,  and  Ramus^s  Logic."  !>.  '^  A  Letter  about 
Liberty  and  Necessity,"  Lond.  1654,  12mo.  This  was 
answered  by  Dr.  Laney  and  bishop  Bramhall.  10.  *^  The 
Questions  concerning  Liberty,  and  Necessity,  and  Cliance, 
stated  and  debated  between  Mr.  Hobbes  and  Dr.  Braniiiall, 
bishop  of  London- Derry,"  Lond.  J  656,  4to.  1 1.  "  Ele- 
mentorum  Philosophiie  sectio  prima  de  Corpore,"  ibid. 
1655,  8vo;  in  English,  1656,  in  4to.  "  Sectio  secunda," 
London,  1657,  4to;  Amsterdam,  1668,  in  4to.  12.  ^*  Six 
Lessons  to  the  professors  of  mathematics  of  the  institution 
of  sir  Henry  Savile,"  ibid,  1656,  4to,  written  against  Mr. 
Seth  Ward,  and  Dr.  John  Wallis.  13.  «  The  Marks  of  the 
absurd  Geometry,  rural  Language,  &e.  of  Dr  John  Wal- 
lis," ibid.  1657,  8vo.  14.  ^*  Examinatio  et  emendatio 
Mathematicie  hodiernse,  sex  Dialogis  comprehensa,"  ibid. 

1660,  4to;  Amsterdam,  1668,  4to.  15.  *«  Dialogus  Phy- 
sicus,  sive  de  Natur^  Aeris,"  Loud.  1661,  4to;  Amster* 
dam,  1668,  4to.     16.  ^^  De  Duplicatione  Cubi,"  London, 

1661,  4to;  Amsterdam,  1668,  4to.  17.  "  Problem ata 
Physica,  una  cum  magnitudine  circuli,"  Lond.  1662,  4to; 
Amsterdam,  168.8,  4to.  18.  *'  De  principiis  et  ratiocina- 
tione  Geometrarum,  contra  fastuosunf  professorem,"  Lond. 
1666,  4to;  Amsterdam,  1668,  4to.  19.  ^<  Qnadratura  Cir- 
<;uli,  cubatio  sphaerus,  duplicatio  cubi ;  una  cum  respon- 
liione  ad  objectiones  geometriae  professoris  Saviliani  0,x- 
onicB  editasanno  1669."  Lond.  1669,  4tOv  20.  <<  Rosetum 
Geometricum,  sive  propositiones  aliquot  frustra  antehap 
tentatae,  cum  censurd  brcvi  doctrins  Wallisiana^de  motu,*' 
London,  1671,  4to,  of  which  an  account  is  giVen  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  72,  for  the  year  1671. 
%U  Three  Papers  presented  to  the  royal  society  against 
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Dr.  Wallis,  with  considerationft  on  Dr.  WaMi8*«  Ahswier  tb 
them/'  Lond.  I67I9  4to.  22.  <<  Lux  Mathematical  &c. 
censura  doctrinse  Wallisianse  de  Libra:  Rosetum  Hob- 
besii,'*  Lond.  1672,  4to.  23.  "  Principia  et  Problemata 
aUquot  Geometrica  ante  desperata,  nunc  breviter  expir- 
cata  et  demonstrata/*  London,  1674,  4to.  24.  ^^  Epis- 
tola  ad  Dom.  Anton,  h  Wood,  Aothorem  HistorisB  et  Anti- 
quitat.  Universit.   Oxon.  f  dated   April   the  20th,  1674, 

Erinted  in  half  -a  sheet  on  one  side.  **  It  was  written  to 
Ir.  Wood,*'  says  Wood  himself,  ^^upon  his  complaint  made 
to  Mr.  Hobbes  of  several  deletions  and  additions  made  in 
and  to  his  life  and  character  (which  he  had  written  of  him 
in  that  book)  by  the  publisher  (Dr.  Jo.  Fell)  of  the  said 
Hist,  and  Antiq.  to  the  great  dishonour  and  disparag^emeitt 
of  the  said  Mr.  Hobbes.  Whereupon,  when  that  history 
was  finished,  came  out  a  scurrilous  answer  to  the  said 
epistle,  written  by  Dr.  Fell,  which  is  at  '*  the  end  of  the 
said  history."  In  this  Answer  Dr.  Fell  styles  Mr.  Hobbes, 
^'  irritabile  illud  et  vanissimum  Malmsburiense  animal )'' 
and  tells  us,  that  one  Mr.  J.  A.  had  sent  a  magnificenjt  eulo- 
gium  of  Mr.  Hobbes  drawn  up  by  him,  or  more  probably 
by  Hobbes  himself,  in  order  to  be  inserted  in  the  Hist,  et 
Antiq.  Univers.  Oxoh.;  but  the  editor  finding  in  this  eulp- 
gium  a  great  many  things  foreign  to  the  design  of  that  work, 
and  far  from  truth,  he  suppressed  what  he  thought  proper. 
25.  "  A  Letter  to  William  duke  of  Newcastle,  concerning 
the  Controversy  had  with  Dr.  Laney,  bishop  of  Ely,  about 
Liberty  and  Necessity,"  Lond.  1670,  12mo.  26.  "  Deca- 
meron Physiologicum ;  or  ten  dialogues  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, &c."  London,  1678,  8vo.  To  this  is  added  "  The 
Proportion  of  a  strait  line  to  hold  the  Arch  of  a  Quadrant/' 
27.  *^  His  last  words  and  dying  Legacy  :"  printed  on  one 
side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  in  December  1679,  and  published 
by  Charles  Blunt,  esq.  from  the  *^  Leviathan,"  in  order  to 
expose  Mr.  Hobbes's  doctrine.  28.  His  ^'  Memorable  Say- 
ings in  his  books  and  at  the  table ;"  printed  on  one  side  of 
a  broad  sheet  of  paper,  with  his  picture  before  them.  29. 
<'  Behemoth:  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Englabd 
from  1640  to  1660,"  Lond.  1679,  8vo.  30.  "  Vita  Tho- 
mae  Hobbes,*'  a  Latin  poeiti  written  by  biknself,  and  printed 
at  London  in  4to,  in  the  latter  pnd  of  December  1679 ; 
and  a  fortnight  af^er  that,  viz.  about  the  lOih  of  January^ 
it  was  published  in  English  verse  by  another  hand,  at  Lon- 
itldn  1680^  iii  five  sheets  in  folio.    The  Latin  copy  was 
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reprinted  mnd  sobjoined  to  '^  Vite  Hobbians  Auctarium. 
31.  ^  Historical  narcmuon  of  Heresy,  and  the  punisbineDt 
ibereofy**  London,  1680,  in  four  sheets  aud  an  half  in  folio ; 
and  in  1 682  in  8vo.  This  is  chiefly  extracted  out  of  the 
second  chapter  De  Hsresi  of  his  Appeudix  to  the  Levia* 
than.  32.  «  Vita  ThoouB  Hobbes,'*  written  by  himself  in 
prose,  and  printed  at  Caropolis,  i.  e.  London,  and  pre- 
fixed to  *<  ViUB  Hobbians  AucUrium,'*  1681,  Svo,  aud 
1682,  4to.  S3.  **  A  Brief  of  the  art  of  Rhetoric,  contain- 
ing in  substance  all  that  Aristotle  hath  written  in  his  three 
books  of  that  subject,"  12mo,  without  a  date.  It  was 
afterwards  published  in  two  books,  London,  161^  I*,  in  Svo, 
the  first  bearing  the  title  of  **  The  Art  of  Rhetoric,"  and 
the  other  of  ^*  The  Art  of  Rhetoric  plainly  set  forth  ;  with 
pertinent  examples  for  the  more  ready  understanding 
and  practice  of  the  same.**  To  which  is  added,  34.  *^  A 
Dialogue  between  a  philosopher  and  a  student  of  the  Com* 
mon  Laws  of  England."  Mr.  Barrington  in  bis  Observa? 
tions  on  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  says  it  appears  by  this 
dialogue,  that  Hobbes  bad  a>nsidered  most  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  English  law  with  great  care  and 
attention.  35.  **  An  Answer  to  archbishop  Brambali's  Book 
<:ailedThe  catching  of  the  Leviathan,"  London,  16$2,  8yo« 
36.  ^'  Seven  philosophical  Problems,  and  two  Propositions 
of  Geometry,"  London,  1682,  Svo,  dedicated  to  the  king 
in  1662.  37.  '*  An  Apology  for  himself  and  his  Writings." 
38.  "  Historia  Ecclestastica  carmine  elegiaco  concinnata,*' 
Aug.  Trinob.  i.  e.  London,  1688,  Svo.  39.  *' Tractatus 
Opticus,"  inserted  in  Mersennus's  '*  Co<ritata  Physico^ 
Mathematica,"  Paris,  1644,  4to.  40.  <^  Obsecvationes  in 
Cartesii  de  prim&  Philosophic  Meditationes."  These  ob- 
jections are  published  in  all  the  editions  of  £>es  Gartes's 
*^  Meditations."  41.  "The  Voyage  of  Ulysses;  or  Ho* 
mer's  Odysses,"  book  9,  10,  11,  12.  London,  1674,  in  Svo* 
And  42.  "Homer's  Iliads  and  Odysses,"  London,  1675 
and  1^77,  12mo.  ^ 

HOBBIMA  (MiNDERHOUT),  a  very  eminent  painter,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1611,  at  Antwerp ;  but 
the  master  from  whom  he  received  his  instruction  is  not 
known.     He  studied  entirely  after  nature,  sketching  every 

1  Biog.  Brit-^en.  Dict.**ByirDCt*s  Own  Tigies.— Life  pre^x^  to  Wood'/i 
Annals,  4to,  p.  Id. — Ath.' Ox.  vol.  H.-^Leland's'  Deistical  Writers  .—Letters 
froa  the  Bodleian  Library,  3  Tolf.  Svo,  iS16.^— D'braeirs  Quarrels  of  Authors, 
▼ol.  III.  p.  1—89. 
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scene  that  afforded  him  pleasure,  and  bis  choice  was  ex-# 
ceedingly  picturesque.  His  grounds  are  always  agreeably 
broken,  and  he  was  particularly  fond  of  describing  slopes 
diversified  with  shrubs,  plants,  or  trees,  which  conducted 
the  eye  to  some  building,  ruin,  grove,  or  piece  of  water, 
and  frequently  to  a  delicate  remote  distance;  every  objrct 
perspectively  contributing  to  delude  our  observation  to  that 
point.  The  forms  of  his  trees  are  not  unlike  Ruysdaet  and 
Dekker ;  and  in* all  his  pictures  he  shews  an  admirable 
knowledge  of  the  chiaroscuro.  His  colouring  is  extremely 
good,  and  his  skies  evidently  shew  that  he  made  nature 
bis  principal  director,  by  the  shape  and  disposition  of  his 
clouds,  as  also  by  those  peculiar  tints,  by  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  rising  and  setting  of  ttje  sun,  the  morning  and 
evening.  His  touch  is  light,  free,  and  firm  ;  and  .his  point- 
ings have  a  very  striking  effect,  by  the  happy  distribution 
of  his  light  and  shadow.  The  figures  which  he  himself 
designed  are  but  indiflFerent,  which  was  a  defect  imputable 
to  Claude  Lorraine  and  Caspar  Poussin,  as  well  as  to  Hob* 
bima;  but  the  latter,  conscious  of  his  inabihty  in  that  re- 
spect, admitted  but  few  figures  into  his  designs,  and  those 
he  usually  placed  somewhat  removed  from  the  immediate 
view,  at  a  prudent  distance  from  the  front  line.  However, 
most  of  bis  pictures  were  supplied  with  figures  by  Ostade, 
Teniers,  and  other  very  famous  masters,  which  must  always 
give  them  a  great  additional  value.  The  works  of  Hobbima 
are  now  exceedingly  scarce,  and  industriously  sought  for. 
A  very  fine  landscape  of  his,  the  property  of  the  late  Edward 
Coxe,  esq.  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  for  nearly  700/.^ 

KtOCCLEVE,  or  OCCLEVE  (Thomas),  an  ancient 
English  poet,  who  scarcely,  however,  deserves  the  name, 
was  born  probably  about  1370,  and  has  been  styled 
Chaucer's  disciple.  He  studied  law  at  Chester's  Inn,  in 
the  Strand,  and  was  a  writer  to  the  privy  seal  for  above 
twenty  years.  When  he  quitted  this  office,  or  what  means 
of  subsistence  he  afterwards  had,  cannbt  be  easily  deter- 
mined. Pits  seems  wrong  in  asserting  that  he  was  pro- 
vided for  by  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester.  Nor  is  Bale 
more  correct  in  saying  that  he  bad  imbibed  the  religious 
tenets  of  Wickliff.  From  his  poems  the  tbllowing. scanty 
particulars  of  his  history  have  been  communicated  by  a 
learned  friend  :  "  He  dwelt  in  the  office  of  the  privy  sea^, 
a  ;vriter  *  aoto  the  ses^  twenty -four  years  come  Easter,  ^nd 

1  PilkinjB^oa. 
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that  16  nigh/  The  king  graDted  him  an  annuity  of  twenty 
marks  in  the  exchequer,  which  it  appears  he  had  much- 
difficulty  in  getting  paid.  He  expresses  much  doubt  of 
obtaining  it  from  '  yere  to  yere  :*  fears  it  may  not  be  con- 
tinued when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  '  serve'  (i.  e.  as  a  writer 
in  the  privy  seal  office).  Besides  this  annuity  he  has  but 
six  marks  coming  in  yearly  *  in  noo  tide.'  Speaks  of  dwell- 
ing at  home  in  his  *  pore  coote,*  and  that  more  than  two 
parts  of  his  lif^  are  spent— he  is  ignorant  of  husbandry ; 
*  scarcely  could  sikare  away  the  kite ;'  can  neither  use 
plough  or  harrow,  knows  not  '  what  land  is  good  for  what 
corn  ;'  unable  to  fill  a  cart  or  barrow  from  long  use  to 
writing ;  descants  on  the  troubles  and  difficulties  attending 
writing;  says  that  ^  bit  is  welle  grett  laboure,'  and  con- 
trasts very  happily  the  life  of  an  husbandman  or  artificer 
with  that  of  a  writer^  adding  that  he  has  continued  in 
writing  twenty  years  and  more.  He  '  whilom'  thought  to 
have  been  a  priest,  but  now  is  married,  having  long  waited 
for  a  bene6ce;  describes  the  corruption  in  his,  office,  but 
that  no  share  of  the  bribes  come  to  the  clerks.  Name 
'  Okkleve'  acquainted  with  Chaucer — has  small  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  of  French.  He  is  advised  to  complain  to  the 
prince  that  he  cannot  get  paid  in  the  exchequer^  and  peti- 
tion that  his  patent  be  removed  into  the  haniper,  but  ob- 
serves this  cannot  be  done^  because  of  the  '  ordinance,'  for 
'  longe  after  this  shall  noo  graunt  be  chargeable.'  He  says 
'  my  lorde  the  prince  is  good  lorde'  to  him,  and  is  advised 
to  write  him  ^  a  goodlie  tale  or  two,'  therein  to  avoid  flat- 
tery, and  write  *  nothinge  that  sowneth  to  vice,' "  &c. 

Hoccleve  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1454.  Some  of 
bis  poems  were  printed  by  Mr.  George  Mason,  in  1796, 
4to,  from  a  MS.  in  his  possession,  and  a  preface,  notes, 
and  glossary.  The  glossary  is  useful,  but  the  attempt  to 
revive  the  poems  impotent.  Instead,  indeed,  of  removing, 
they  confirm  Warton's  objection  to  him  as  a  feeble  poet, 
*^  whose  chief  merit  seems  to  be,  that  his  writings  contri- 
buted to  propagate  and  establish  those  improvements  in 
our  language,  which  were  in  his  time  beginning  to  take 
place."  The  most  favourable  specimen  of  Hoccleve's 
poetry  is  his  [^  Story  of  Jonathas,"  wh*ich  the  reader  will 
£nd  in  the  "  Shepherd's  Pipe,"  by  William  Browne,  au- 
thor of  Britannia's  Pastorals. ' 

1  Preface  to  Mawo's  edition. — Evtracts  communicated  by  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Nares  from  Mr.  Sharp  of  Coventry. — ^EUis'a  Specimens.^-Warton's  Hist,  of 
Poetry. 
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HOCllSTETTER  (Andrew-Adam),  a  prot^tant  di- 
vine, was  born  atTtrbingen,  July  1688.  After  studying^ 
With  credit  in  the  principal  univei'sities  of  Germany,  fae 
bidanie  successively  professor  of  eloqaehce,  of  moral  pbi« 
Iftsopby,  of  divinity,  and  finally  rector  of  Tubingert.  He 
4ied  at  the  same  place,  April  27,  ]717.  His  principal 
work^  are,  1.  "  Collegium  Puffendorfianum.''  2.  **  Drf 
Festo  Expiationis,  et  HrrcoAzazel."  3.  *' De  Conradino, 
ultrmo  ba  Suevis  duce."  4.  "De  rebus^  Elbigensibns.^' 
HJ!^  historical  works  are  in  most  esteem.* 

HODGES  (Nathaniel),  an  English  physician,'  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hodges,  dean  of  Hereford,  of  whomC 
th^re  are  three  printed  sermons.  He  was  educated  \ti 
Westminster-school,  and  became  a  student  of  Christ^churchy 
Oxford,  in  1648.  In  1631  and  1654,  he  took  thedegreect 
of  B.  and  M.  A.  and,  in  1659,  accumulated  the  degrees  of 
B.  &nd  M.  D.  I}e  settled  in  London,  and  was,  in  1672, 
made  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  remained  in 
the  metropolis  during  the  continuance  of  the  plague  in 
1665,  when  most  of  the  physicians,  and  Sydenham  amon^ 
ihe  rest,  retired  to  the  country  :  and,  with  another  of  his 
trrethren,  he  visited  the  infected  during  the  whole  of  that 
terrible  visitation.  These  two  physicians,  indeed,  appear 
to  have  been  appointed  by  the  city  of  London  to  attend  the 
diseased,  with  a  stipend.  Dr.  Hodges  was  twice  taken  ill 
daring  the  prevdehce  of  the  disease;  but  by  the  aid  of 
timely  remedies  be  recovered.  His  mode  of  performing 
bid  perilods  duty  was  to  receive  early  every  morning,  at  his 
own  bouse,  the  persons  who  came  to  give  reports  of  the 
^ifck,  and  convalescents,  for  advice;  he  then  made  his 
forenoon  visits  to  the  infected,  causing  a  pan  of  coals  to  be 
carried  before  him  with  perfumes,  and  chewing  troche^ 
while  hk  was  In  the  sick  chamber.  /  He  repeated  his  visits 
in  the  afternodtr.  His  chief  prophylactic  was  a  liberal  use 
of  Spanish  witle,  and  cheerful  society  after  the  business  of 
thb  day.  It  is  hihch  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  man  after- 
viratds  fell  into  uhfortunate  circumstances,  and  was  confined 
.  for  debt  in  Ludgate  prison,  where  he  died  in  1684.  His 
body  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen*s,Walbrook, 
London,  where  a  tnonument  is  erected  to  him.  He  \t 
author  of  two  works:  1.  ^^  Vindici^  Medicines  et  Medi- 
corum:  An  Apology  for  the  Profession  and  Professors 
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t>f  PhysAc,  &c.  1660,"  tto.  2.  *<  Ao^fMXoyia*  sive,  penis 
nupierae  apnd  populum  LondimeDsem  grassantis  narrattio  bis- 
torica/'  1672,  Svo,  A  translation  of  it  into  English  was 
printed  at  London  in  1720,  Sv0,  under  the  following  title : 
'^  Loimologia,  or,  an  Histdrical  Account  of  the  Plague  of 
Lmidon  in  1665,  with  precautionary  Directions  against  the 
like  Contagion.  To  which  is  added,  an  Essay  on  the  different 
causes  of  pestilential  diseases,  and  how  they  become  con- 
tagious. With  remarks  on  the  infection  now  in  France, 
and  the  most  pi^obable  means  to  prevent  its  spreading  here  ;** 
the  latter  by  J6fan  Quiucy,  M.  D.  In  1721,  there  was 
printed  at  London,  in  8yo,  **  A  collection  of  very  valuable 
and  scarce  pieces  relating  to  the  last  plague  in  1665;^ 
among  which  is  *^  An  account  of  the  first  rise,  progress, 
symptoms,  and  cure  of  the  Plague ;  being  the  substance  of 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Hodges  to  a  person  of  quality,  dated  from 
his  house  in  Watling-street,  May  the  8th,  1666."  The 
author  of  the  preface  to  this  collection  calls  our  author 
''  a  faithful  historian  and  diligent  physician ;"  and  tells  us, 
that  **  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  best  observers  in 
any  age  of  physic,  and  has  given  us  a  true  picture  of  the 
plague  in  his  own  time."  *  * 

HODGES  (William),  an  English  landscape  painter, 
was  born  in  London,  in  1744,  and  received  his  tuition  in 
the  art  from  Wilson,  whom  he  assisted  for  some  time,  and 
under  whom  he  acquired  a  good  eye  for  colouring,  and 
great  freedom  and  boldness  of  hand ;  but  unluckily,  like 
too  many  pupils,  he  caught  the  defects  of  his  master  more 
powerfaliy  than  his  beauties ;  and  was,  in  consequence, 
too  loose  in  his  definition  of  forms,  by  which  means,  that 
which  added  grace  to  the  works  of  the  master,  became 
doTenliness  in  the  pupil.  "  Hodges,"  says  Fuseli,  **  had 
the  boldness  and  neglect  of  Wilson,  but  not  genius  enough 
to  give  authority  to  the  former,  or  make  us  forgive  the 
latter :  too  indtccurate  for  scene-painting,  too  mannered  for 
local  representation,  and  not  sublime  or  comprehensive 
enough  for  poetic  landscape;  yet,  by  mere  decision  of 
hand,  nearer  to  excellence  than  mediocrity ;  and,  periiaps, 
Superior  to  some  who  surpassed  him  in  perspective,  or 
diligence  of  execution."  He  accepted  an  appointment  to 
go  out  draughtsman  with  captain  Cook  on  his  second  voyage 
to  the  South  Seas,  from  which  he  returned  after  an  ab« 

1  Ath*  Ox.  Yol.  1I«— Gen.  Diet. — Recs's  Of  clopsdta. 
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•ence  of  three  yean,  and  painted  some  pictures  for  the 
admiralty,  of  scenes  in  Otabeite  and  Ulietea.  Afterwards, 
under  the  patronage  of  Warren  Hastings^  he  visited  the 
JEast  Indies,  where  be  acquired  a  decent  fortune.  On  his 
return  home,  after  practising  the  art  some  time,  he  en- 
gaged in  commercial  and  banking  speculations ;  which  not 
proving  successful,  he  sunk  under  the  disappointment,  and 
died  in  r/i>7.' 

HODY  (Humphrey),  an  eminent  English  divine,  was  born 
Jan.  1, 165^,atOdcombe  in  tbecountyof  Somerset,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  rector.     He  discovered  while  a  boy,  a 
great  propensity  to  learning ;  and,  in  1676,  was  admitted 
into  Wadham-college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
fellow  in  1684.     When  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-Brst  year 
he  published  his  ^*  Dissertation  against  Aristeas^s  History  of 
the  Seventy-two  Interpreters.^*      The  substance  of  that 
history  of  Aristeas,  concerning  the  seventy-two  Greek  in- 
terpreters  of  the  Bible,   b   this:  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the  noble  library  at  Alex* 
andria,  being  desirous  of  enriching  that  library  with  all  sorts 
of  books,  committed  the  care  of  it  to  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
a  noble  Athenian  then  living  in  bis  court.  Demetrius  being 
informed,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  among  the  Jews,  acquainted  the  king  with  it ;  who 
signified  his  pleasure,  that  a  copy  of  that  book,  which  was 
then  only  in  Hebrew,  should  b&  sent  for  from  Jerusalem, 
with  interpreters  from  the  same  place  to  translate  it  into 
Greek.     A  deputation  was  accordingly  sent  to  Eieazar  the 
nigh-priest  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem ;  who  sent  a  copy  of 
the  Hebrew  original,  and  seventy-two  interpreters,  six  out 
of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  to  translate  it  into  Greek. 
When  they  were  come  to  Egypt  the  king  caused  them  to 
be  conducted  into  the  island  of  Pharos  near  Alexandria, 
in  apartments  prepared  for  them,  where  they  completed 
their  translation  in  seventy-two  days.     Such  is  the  story 
told  by  Aristeas,  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  king  Ptolemy's* 
court.     Hody  shews  that  it  is  the  invention  of  some  Hel- 
lenist Jew ;  that  it  is  full  of  anachronisms  and  gross  blun- 
ders ;  and,  in  short,  was  written  on  purpose  to  recommend 
and  give  greater  authority  to  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  from  this  story  has  received  the  name  of 
the  Septuagint.    This  dissertation  was  received  with  th^ 
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liighest  applause  by  all  the  learned,  except  Isaac  Vossias^ 
Cbaries  du  Fresne  spoke  highly  pf  it  in  his  observations  on 
the  <<  Chronicon  Paschale/*  published  in  1688;  and  Me- 
nage,  in  his  notes  upon  the  second  edition  of  ^^  Diogene^ 
Laertiusi"  gave  Hody  the  titles  of  **  eruditi^simus,  dot" 
tissimus,    elegaotissimns,    &c.*'     but   Yossius   alone   was 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  it.     He  had.  espoused  the  contrary 
opinion,  and  could  not  bear  that  such  a  boy  as  Hody  should 
presume  to  contend  with  one  of  his  age  and  reputation  for 
letters.     He  published  therefore  an  appendix  to  his  '^  Ob* 
servations  on  Pomponius  Mela/*  and  subjoined  an  answer 
to  this  viissertation  of  Hody^s ;  in  which,  however,  he  did 
not  enter  ranch  into  the  argument,  but  contents  himself 
with  treating  Hody  very  contemptuously,  vouchsafing  him 
no   better  title  than  Juvenis  Oxonieosis,  and  sometimes 
using  worse  language.     When  Vossius  was  asked  after* 
wards,  what  induced  him  to  treat  a  young  man  of  promis- 
ing hopes,  and  who  had  certainly  deserved  well  of  the  re- 
public of  letters,  so  very  harshly,  he  answered,  that  he  had 
received  some  time  before  a  rude  Latin  epistle  from  Ox- 
ford, of  which'  he  suspected  Hody  to  be  the  author ;  and 
that  this  had  n>ade  him  deal  more  severely  with  him  than 
he  should  otherwise  have  done.     Vossius   had  indeed  re* 
eeived  such  a  letter ;  but  it  was  wnt.ten,  according  to  the 
assertion  of  Creech,  the  translator  of  Lucretius,  without 
Hody^s  knowledge  or  approbation*    When  Hody  published 
his  *' Dissertation,  &c.**  he  told  the  reader  in  his  preface, 
that  he  had  three  other  books  preparing  upon  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  Greek  version ;  but  lie  was  now  so  entirely  drawn 
away  from   these  studies  by  other  engagements,  that  he 
could  not  find  time  to  complete  his  work,  and  to  answer 
the  objections  of  Vossius,  till  more  than  twenty  years  after. 
In  1704,  he  published  it  altogether,  with  this  title,  '^  De 
Bibliorum   textibus  originalibus,    versionibus  Grsecis,    et 
Latina  Vulgata,  libri  IV.  &c.^'     The  first  book  contains 
his  dissertation  against  Aristeas's  history,  which  is  here  re- 
printed with  improvements,  and  an  answer  to  Vosshis^s 
objections.     In  the  second  he  treats  of  the  true  authors  of 
the   Greek   version   called  the  Septuagint;  of  the  time 
when,  and  the  reasons  why,  it  was  undertaken,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  performed.     The  third  is  a  history 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Septuagint  version,  and  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  ;  shewing  the  authority  of  each  in  different 
ages,   and  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  always  most 
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eBteemed  and  vajued.  In  the  fourth  be  gives  an  dcoount 
of  the  reat  of  the  Gr^ek  Tersions,  namely,  those  of  Sym-* 
machos,  Aquila,  and  Tbeodotion ;  of  Origen^s  **  Hexapla,*' 
and  other  ancient  editions,;  and  subjoins  ikts  of  the  book« 
of  the  Bible  at  different  times,  which  exhibit  a  concise,  but 
fiill  and  clear  view  of  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture. — Upon 
the  whole,  he  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  Greek  version, 
ealled  the  Septuagint,  was  done  in  the  time  of  the  two 
Ptolemies,  Lagus  and  Philadelphus ;  and  that  it  was  not 
done  by  order  of  king  Ptolemy,  or  under  the  direction  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  in  order  to  be  deposited  in  the  Alex* 
andrine  library,  but  by  Hellenist  Jews  for  the  use  of  their 
own  countrymen. 

In  1689,  he  wrote  the  '^  Proleeomena"  to  John  Malela's 
^.Chronicle,"  printed  at  Oxford;  and  the  year  after  was 
made  chaplain  to  Stillingfleet  bishop  of  Worcester,  being 
tutor  to  his  son  at  Wadham  college.  The  deprivation  of 
the  bishops,  who  had  refused  the  oaths  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with  Dodwell, 
who  bad  till  now  been  his  friend,  and  had  spoken  hand- 
somely and  affectionately  of  him,  in  his  ^*  Dissertations 
«pon  Irenaeus,''  printed  in  1689.  The  pieces  Hody  published 
on  this  occasion  were,  in  1691,  **  The  Unreasonableness  of 
a  Separation  from  the  new  bishops :  or,  a  Treatise  out  of 
Eeciesiastical  History,  shewing,  that  although  a  bishop 
was  unjustly  deprived,  neither  he  nor  the  church  ever  made 
a  separation,  if  the  successor  was  not  an  heretic.  Trans^* 
lated  out  of  an  ancient  manuscript  in  the  public  Ubrary 
at  Oxford,**  one  of  the  Baroccian  MSS.  He  translated  it 
afterwards  into  Latin,  and  pre6xed  to  it  some  pieces  out 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  relating  to  the  same  subject. 
Dodwell  publishing  an  answer  to  it,  entitled  ^^  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  deprived  bishops,*' &c.  in  1692,  Hody  replied, 
in  a  treatise  which  he  styled  ^  The  Case  of  Sees  vacant 
by  an  unjust  or  uncanonical  deprivation  stated ;  in  answer 
to  a  piece  intituled,  A  Vindication  of  the  deprived  Bishops, 
&c.  Together  with  the  several  pamphlets  published  as 
answers  to  the  Baroccian  Treatise,  1693.'*  The  part  he 
acted  in  this  controversy  recommended  him  so  powerfully 
to  Tillotson,  who  had  succeeded  Sancroft  in  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  that  be  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain  in 
May  1694.  Here  be  drew  up  his  dissertation  '^concern- 
ing the  Resurrection  of  the  same  body,*'  which  he  dedi-* 
cated  to  Stilliogfleet,  whose  chaplain  he  had  been  from 
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1690.  Tillotfion  dying  Norember  following,  be  was  con- 
ttnued  chaplain  by  Teuison  his  successor;  wbo  soon  after 
gave  bioi  the  rectory  of  Chart  near  Canterbury,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Wharton.  This,  before  be  was  collated, 
be  exchanged  for  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Michael's 
Royal  and  St.  Martin's  Vintry,  in  London,  being  instituted 
to  these  in  August  1695.  In  1696,.  at  the  command  of 
Tenison,  be  wrote  *^  Animadversions  on  two  pamphlets 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Collier,  &c."  When  sir  WiUiam 
Perkins  and  sir  John  Friend  were  executed  that  year  for 
the  assassination^plot,  Collier,  Cook,  and  Snatt,  tbre^ 
nonjuring  clergymen,  formally  pronounced  upon  them  the 
absolution  of  the  church,  as  it  stands  in  the  office  for  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  and  accompanied  this  ceremony  with 
a  solemn  imposition  of  hands.  For  this  imprudent  action 
they  were  not  only  indicted,  but  also  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  published  **  A  Declaration  of  their  sense  concern- 
ing those  irregular  and  scandalous  proceedings."  Snatt 
and  Cook  were  cast  into  prison.  Collier  absconded,  and 
from  bis  privacy  published  two  pamphlets  to  vindicate  bis. 
own,  and  bis  brethren's  conduct;  the  one  called,  **A  De- 
fence of  the  Absolution  given  to  sir  William  Perkins  at  the 
place  of  execution  ;"  the  other,  "  A  Vindication  thereof, 
occasioned  by  a  paper,  intituled,  A  Declaration  of  the 
sense  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  &c."  ;  in  answer  to 
which  Hody  published  the  ^'  Animadversions"  above-men- 
tioned. 

M^rch  1698,  be  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and  instituted  to  the  arch* 
deaeonry  of  Oxford  in  1704.  In  1701,  he  bore  a  part  in 
the  controversy  about  the  convocation,  and  pUbHsbed  upon 
that  occasion,  ^'  A  History  of  English  Councils  and  Con- 
vocations, and  of  the  Clergy's  sitting  in  Parliament,  in 
which  is  also  comprehended  the  History  of  Parliaments^ 
ivith  an  account  of  our  ancient  laws."  He  died  Jan.  20,  , 
1706,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  Wad- 
ham -college,  where  be  bad  received  bis  education,  and  to 
which  be  bad  been  a  benefactor  :  for,4n  order  to  encourage 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  df  which 
be  was  so  great  a  master  himself,  be  founded  in  that  col- 
lie ten  scholarships  of  ten  pounds  each ;  now  increasefd 
to  fifteen  pounds  each;  and  appointed  that  four  of  the 
scholars  should  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  He- 
brew, and  six  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.     He 
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left  behind  him  in  MS.  a  valuable  work  formed  froill*lbe 
lectures  which  he  had  read  in  the  course  of  his  professor^ 
ship,  trontaining  an  account  of  those  learned  Grecians  who 
retired  to  Italy  before  and  after  the  taking  of  Coostanti* 
nople  by  the  Turks,  and  restored  the  Greek  tongue  and 
learning  in  these  western  parts  of  the  world.  This  was 
published  in  1742,  by  Dr.  8.  Jebb,  under  this  title,  *'  De 
Grscis  illustribus  linguae  Groecae  literarumqge  humanio- 
rum  instauratoribus,  eorum  vitis,  scriptis,  et  elogiis  libri 
<luo.  £  Codicibus  potissimum  M SS.  aliisque  authenticis 
ejusdem  sevi  monimeutis  deprompsit  Huqnfredus  Hodius, 
S..T.  P.  baud  ita  pridem  Regius  Professor  et  Archidiaco- 
nus  Oxon.*'  Prefixed  is  an  account  in  Latin  of  the  author^s 
life,  extracted  chiefly  from  a  manuscript  one  written  by 
himself  in  English. ' 

HOE  (Matthus  DE  HoENEGa),  of 'a  noble  family  at 
Vienna,  was  born  Feb.  24,  1580.  After  being  eight  years 
superintendant  of  Plaven  in  Saxony,  he  took  holy  orders 
at  Prague  in  1611.  In  1613  he  left  Prague,  and  was  ap* 
pointed  principal  preacher  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  at 
Dresden,  where  he  died  March  4,  1645.  He  wks  a  stre- 
nuous Lutheran,  and  wrote  with  as  much  zeal  against 
Calvinists  as  Papists.  His  works,  which  are  very  numerous 
both  in  Latin  and  German,  are  not  at  this  day  much 
esteemed,  or  indeed  known.  Their  titles,  however,  are 
given  by  the  writers  of  his  life,  and  among  them  we  find« 
^'  Solida  detestatio  Papab  et  Calvinistarum,'*  4to.  <^  Apo- 
logia pro  6.  Luthero  contra  Lampadium,*'  Leipsic,  1611, 
4to.  ^^  PialosophisB  Aristotelics,  partes  tres.^*  '^  Septem 
verborum  Christi  explication*  The  greater  part  of  his 
tracts  appear  evidently,  from  their  titles,  to  be  contro* 
▼ersial.  • 

HOELTZ LINUS  (Jeremias),  a  philologer,  was  born  at 
Nuremberg,  but  settled  at  Leyden,  and  is  best  known  by 
bis  edition  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  which  was  published 
there  in  1641.  This  ecUtion  is  generally  esteemed  for  the 
beauty  of  the  printing;  but  Ruhnkenius,  in  his  second 
Epistola  Critica,  calls  the  editor  **  tetricum  et  ineptum 
Apollonii  Commentatorem  ;**  and  his  commentary  has  been 
censured  also  by  Harwood,  Harles,  and  other  learned 
men.     He  published-  in  162S,  a  German  translation  of  the 
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Psklms,  wliicb  has  the  credit  of  being  accuilate.     He  died 
in  1641.  > 

HOESCHELIUS  (David),  a  learned  German,  was  born 
at  Augsburg  in  1556;  and  spent  bis  life  in  teaching  the 
youth  in  the  college  of  St.  Anne,  of  which  he  was  made 
principal  by  the  magistrates  of  Augsburg,  in  1593.     They 
made  him  their  hbrary- keeper  also,  and  he  acquitted  him* 
self  with  true  literary  zeal  in  this  post :  for  he  collected  a 
great  number  of  MSS.  and  printed  books,  especially  Greek, 
and  also  of  the  best  authors  and  the  best  editions,  with 
which  he  enriched  their  library;  and  also  published  the 
most  scarce  and  curious  of  the  MSS.  with  bis  own  notes. 
His  publications  were  very  numerous,  among  which  were 
editions  of  the  following  authors,  or  at  least  of  some  part 
of  their  works;  Origen,  Philo  Judscus,  Basil,  Gregory  of 
Nyssen,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Hori  Apol- 
linis   Hierbglypbica,    Appian,    Pbotius,    Procopius,  Anna 
Comnena,  ^c.     To  some  of  these  he  added  Latin  transla- 
tions, but   published   others   in    Greek  only,  with   notes. 
Huetius  has  commended  bim,  not  only  for  the  pains  he 
took  to  discover  old  manuscripts,  but  also  for  his  skill  and 
ability  in  translating  them.     He  composed,  and  published 
in  1505,  **  A  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the  Augs« 
burg  library,''  which,  for  the  judgment  and   order   with 
which  it  is  drawn  up,  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind. 
He  may  justly  be  ranked  among  those  who  contributed  to 
.  the  revival  of  good  learning  in  Europe  :  for,  besides  these 
labours  for  the  public,  he  attended  his  college  closely ; 
and  not  only  produced  very  good  scholars,  but  is  said  to 
have  furnished  the  bar  with  one  thousand,  and  the  church 
with  two  thousand,  young   men   of  talents.     He  died  at 
Augsburg  in  1617,  much  lamented,  being  a  man  of  good  as 
well  as  great  qualities,  and  not  less  beloved  than  admired. ' 
HOET  (Gerard),  an  eminent  historical  and  landscape 
painter,  born  at  Bommel  in  1648,  was  a  disciple  of  War* 
,nard  van  Rysen,  an  excellent  artist,  who  had  been  bred  in 
the  school  of  Polemburg.     He  was  at  first  invited  to  Cleve, 
where. his  paintings  procured  him  very  great  credit;  but 
he  was  afterwards  prevailed  on  to  visit  Paris,  where  not 
meeting  with  encouragement  in  any  degree  proportioned 
to  his. merit,  he  turned  his  attention  to  England,  whither  he 
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certainly  would  have  directed  his  course,  bad  he  not  been 
dissuaded  by  Vosterman.  After  practising,  therefore,  for^ 
some  time  at  Paris  and  Cleves,  he  settled  at  Utrecht,  and 
in  that  city  and  its  neighbourhood  displayed  his  abilities,  in 
executing  several  grand  designs  for  ceilings,  saloons,  and 
apartments,  and  also  in  finishing  a  great  number  of  easel 
pictures  for  cabinets ;  and  his  reputation  was  so  universally 
established  at  Utrecht,  that  be  was  appointed  director  c^ 
an  academy  for  drawing  and  painting,  which  he  conducted, 
with  great  honour  to  himself,  and  remarkable  advantage  to 
his  pupils.  He  had  a  lively  imagination,  a  very  ready  in- 
vention, a  talent  for  composition  and  correctness  in  the  cos- 
tume. His  manner  of  painting  was  dean  and  neat,  aT)d  he 
was  thoroughly  master  of  the  true  principles  of  the  chiaro«- 
scuro.  His  figures  in  general  are  designed  with  elegance, 
his  colouring  is  vivid«  natural,  and  harmonious,  his  touch 
is  light  and  firm,  and  his  pictures  have  a  great  deal  of  trans^ 
parence.  His  small  easel-paintings  are  as  distinctly  touched 
as  highly  finished ;  and  yet  his  larger  works  are  always 
penciled  with  a  freedom  that  is  suitable  to  those  grander 
Gomposi^ons. 

Many  capital  pictures  of  this  master  are  in  the  palace  of 
Slangenberg;  and  his  eminent  talents  may  be  seen  intbe 
grand  staircase  at  Voorst,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Alben^arle. 
In  Holland,  and  also  in  our  kingdoms,  several  charming 
pictures  of  Hoet  are  preserved  ;  some  of  them  in  the  man- 
ner of  Polemburg,  and  others  in  the  style  of  Carel  du  Jar^* 
din.     He  died  in  1733.' 

HOFFMAN  (Daniel),  a  Lutheran  minister,  superin- 
tendant  and  professor  at  Helmstad,  was  the  autbcMr  of  an 
idle  controversy  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  started  some  diiHculties  about  subscribing  the  concord, 
and  refused  to  concur  with  Dr.  Andreas  in  defence  of  this 
confession.  He  would  not  acknowledge  the  ubiquity,  but 
only  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  present  in  a  great 
many  places ;  this  dispute,  though  laid  asleep  soon  after, 
left  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  contradiction  upon  people's 
minds,  so  that  in  a  little  time  they  began  to  disagree  and 
argue  very  warmly  upon  several  other  points,  HoiSmaa 
being  always,  at  the  head  of  the  party.  Among  other  things 
in  an. academical  disputation,  he  maintained  that  the  light 
of  reason^  even  as  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
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AristotIe>  is  aver&e  to  religion ;  and  the  more  the  human 
tinderstandiug  is  culuvated  by  phUQSophical  stud^t  the 
more  perfectly  is  the  enemy  supplied  with  weapons  of  de* 
fence.  The  partiality  which  at  this  time  universally  pre- 
vailed in  favour  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  such^ 
that  an  opinion  of  this  kind  could  dot  be  advanced  publicly, 
without  exciting  general  dissatisfaction  and  sllarm.  A  nu- 
merous band  of  professors,  though  they  differed  in  opinion 
among  themselves,  united  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
icommon  enemy.  At  the  bead  of  this  body  was  John  Cas* 
sel ;  whence  the  advocates  for  philosophy  were  called  the 
Cassdian  party.  They  at  first  challenged  Hoffman  to  a 
private  conference,  in  expectation  of  leading  him  to  a 
sounder  judgment  concerning  philosophy  ;  but  their  hopes 
were  frustrated.  Hoffman,  persuaded  tlmt  interest  and 
envy  iv»d  armed  the  philosophers  against  him,  in  his  reply 
to  bis  opponents  inveighed  with  great  bitterness  against 
philosophers,  and  acknowledged,  that  be  meant  to  oppose 
not  only  the  abuse  of  philosophy,  but  the  most  prudent  and 
legitimate  use  of  it,  as  necessarily  destructive  of  theolo^. 
This  extravagant  assertion^  accompanied  with  many  con- 
tumelious censures  of  philosophers,  produced  reciprocal 
vehemence;  and  Albert  Graver  published  a  book  "  De 
Uuica  Veritate,"  which  maintained  *^  the  Simplicity  of 
Truth.;''  a  doctrine  from  which  the  Casselian  party  were 
called  Simplicists,  whilst  the  f(41ow«rs  &f  Hoffman  (for  he 
found  means  to  engage  several  persons^  particularly  among 
the  TbeosophistSy  in  his  interest)  opposing  this  doctrine^ 
were  called,  on  the  other  hand,  Duplicists,  John  Angel 
Werdenhagen,  a  Boehmenite,  who  possessed  some  pQe«- 
ileal  lalentfli  wrote  several  poems  against  the  philoso- 
phers. In  short,  the  disputes  ran  so  highi,  and  produced 
aa  EHich  persoiial  abuse,  that  the  court  thought  it  neoes* 
aftcy  te  interpose  its  anihorityji  and  appointed  arbitrators  t/9 
examine  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  The  decision  was 
against  Hoffman,  and  he  was  obli|red  to  make  a  public  re- 
cantation of  bis  errors,  acknowledging  the  utility  and  ex* 
celience  of  philosophy,  and  declaring  that  bis  invectivet^ 
bad  been  only  directed  agadnst  its  abuses. 
^  Hoffman  and  Besa  wrote  agjainst  each  other  upon  tb^ 
abbject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  Hoffman  aeouaed  Hanniosy 
an.  eounent  Lutheran  miaister,  for  baviog  misrepreseattul 
the  book  of  the  Concord ;  for  here,  says  Hoffman,  the 
cause  of  election  it  not  m«^  ttf  depeffd  upon  the  qaalifi« 
Vol.  XVIII,  J> 
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cations  of  the  person  elected ;  but  HiiDnias,  says  be,  and 
IVIylios  assert,  that  the  decree  of  election  is  founded  upon 
the  foresight  of  faith.  Hunnius  and  Mylius  csosed  HoiF- 
man  to  be  condemned  at  a  meeting  of  their  divines  in 
1593,  and  threatened  tiim  with  excommunication,  if  be 
did  not  comply.  The  year  following,  HoflTman  published 
an  apology  against  their  censure.  Hospinian  gives  the 
detail  of  this  controversy :  he  observes,  that  some  divines 
of  Leipsic,  Jena,  and  Wittemburg,  would  have  had  HofF-^ 
tnan  publicly  censored  as  a  Calvinist,  and  such  a  heretic 
as  was  not  fit  to  be  conversed  with  ;  others  who  were  more 
moderate,  were  for  admonishing  him  by  way  of  letter  be- 
fore they  came  to  extremities :  this  latter  expedient  was 
approved,  and  Hunnius  wrote  to  bim  in  the  name  of  all  his 
brethren.  Hoffmanns  apology  was  an  answer  to  this  letter, 
in  which  he  gives  the  reasons  for  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  divines  of  Wittemburg,  and  pretends  to  shew  that  they 
were  grossly  mistaken  in  several  articles  of  faith.  At  last 
he  was  permitted  to  keep  school  at  Helmstadt,  where  he 
died  in  1611.  He  must  not  be  confounded  mth  Melchior 
Hoffnuniy  a  fanatic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  died  in 
prison  at  Strasburgh.  There  was  also  a  Gasper  Hoffman 
(the  name  being  common),  a  celebrated  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Altdorf,  who  was  born  at  Gotha  in  li72,  and  died 
in  1649  ;  and  who.  left  behind  him  many  medical  works. ' 

HOFFMAN  (John  James),  professor  of  Greek  at  Bale, 
vras  bom  in  that  city  in  1635,  and  died  there  in  1706. 
Little  besides  is  known  of  his  history.  His  great  work,  the 
•*  Lexicon  Universale  Historico-Geographico«Poetico-Phi- 
losopbico-Politico-Philologicum,''  was  first  published  at 
Geneva,  in  1677,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  This  being  re* 
ceived  by  the  learned  with  great  avidity,  he  published,^  a 
few  years  after,  a  Supplement ;  which  was  also  rapidly  sold 
o£  In  1698,  some  of  the  principal  booksellers  at  Leyden, 
encouraged  by  this  success  of  the  work,  and  having  re« 
ceived  from  the  author  all  his  subsequent  collections,  and 
many  other  additions  from  various  learned  meo,  digested 
the  whole,  with  the  Supplement,  into  one  alphabet,  and 
published  it  in  four  volumes,  folio.  In  this  form  it  is  now 
Known  as  a  most  useful  book  of  reference^  and  finds  a 
place  in  every  learned  library.  For  this  edition  the  aii* 
Ihor  wrote  a  new  prefece.     He  also  published  a  ^^  History 
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of  the  Popes**  in  Latin,  1687,  2  vols,  and  *<  Historia  Au<* 
gusta,*'   1687,  fol.* 

HOFFMAN  (Maurice),  a  physician,  was  born  of  a  good 
-family,  at  FursteDwalde,  in  the  electorate  of  Branden* 
bourg,  Sept.  20, .  1621 ;  and  was  driven  early  from  his  na« 
tive  country  by  the  plague,  and  also  by  the  war  that  fol« 
lowed  it.  His  parents^  having  little  idea  of  letters  or 
sciences,  contented  themselves  with  having  him  taught 
writing  and  arithmetic ;  but  Ho£Pman*s  taste  for  books  and 
study  made  him  very  impatient  under  this  confined  instruc** 
tion,  and  he  was  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  be  a  scholar. 
He  first  gained  over  his  mother  to  his  scheme;  but  she 
died  when  he  was  only  fifteen.  This,  however,  fortunately 
proved  no  impediment  to  his  purpose;  for  the  schoolmaster 
of  Furstenwalde,  to  which  place  after  many  removals  he 
had  now  returned,  was  so  struck  with  his  talents  and  laud- 
able ambition,  that  he  instructed  him  carefully  in  secret. 
His  father,  convinced  at  length  of  his  uncommon  abilities^ 
permitted  him  to  follow  his  inclinations;  and,  in  1637, 
sent  him  to  study  in  the  college  of  Cologne*  Famine  and 
the  plague  drove  him  from  hence  to  Kopnik,  where  be  bu-^ 
ried  his  father;  and,  in  1638,  he  went  to  Altdorf,  to  an 
uncle  by  his  mother's  side,  who  was  a  professor  of  physic. 
Here  he  finished  his  studies  in  classical  Jeaming  and  philo-* 
sophy,  and  then  applied  himself,  with  the  utmost  ardour, 
to  physic.  In  1641,  when  be  had  made  some  progress, 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Padua,  which  then  abounded 
with  men  very  learned  in  all  sciences.  Anatomy  and  bo<* 
tany  were  the  great  objects  of  his  pursuit ;  and  he  became 
very  deeply  skilled  in  both.  Bartholin  tells  us,  that  HofF- 
man,  having  dissected  a  turkey-cock,  discovered  the  pa- 
nacreatic  duct,  and  shewed  it  to  Versungus, •  a  celebrated 
anatomist  of  Padua,  with  whom  be  lodged;  who,  taking 
the  hint,  demonstrated  afterwards  the  same  vessel  in  the. 
human  body.  When  he  had  been  at  Padua  about  three 
years,  he  returned  to.  Altdorf,  to  assist  his  uncle,  now 
growing  infirm,  in  his  business ;  and  taking  the  degree  of 
doctor,  he  applied  himself  very  diligently  to  practice,  in 
which  he  had  abundant  success,  and  acquired  great  fame. 
In  1648,  he  was  made  professor  extraordinary  in  anatomy 
and  surgery ;  in  1649,  professor  of  physic,  and  soon  afiteir 
'member  of  the  college  of  physicians;  in  1653,  professor 
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ef  botanjs  sind  diractor  of  the  physic-garden.  He  acquit* 
ted  himself  very  ably  in  these  various  emp^oynents,  iiojt 
neg^ettDg  in  tfai*  n^ean  tiipe  tke  Vvsineas  of  his  profession ; 
ia  whieh  hi»  reputation  was  so  extensive,  that  many  prio- 
ees  ef  Gevma^y  appointed  kim  their  pby^iciaaw  He  died 
e£  an  apopkexy  ir>  169S,  aftec  having  pubtislped  several 
botanieal  Works^  and  marr^  tbvee  wives,  by  whom  be  had 
eigbteen  obildveiK  li4»  works,  are,  1.  <^  AUdorfi  deliciae 
bovteoses^^*  1677,  4to.  2>.  ^^  Appendix  ad  Catalo^um  Plan* 
lamiin  koctensiBm^^'^  1691,  4to.  3.  <^  Delicis  silvestres,** 
IftTT,  4tto.  4.  <<  ElevUegium  Alulorfinuro,''  1676,  &c.  4tOw> 
HOFFMAN  (J(»HN  Mav&ige),  son  of  the  forqier  by  bis 
i|rst  wife>  waa  bem  a(  Alidorl  in  165di ;  and  sent  to.  school 
at  Bevsapvuck,  where  kai^in^  acquired  a  com^peteot  know^ 
ledge  of'  the  Gveek  and  Laiiq  tongt^es,  Ive  returned  to  hk 
father  al  Atufovf  an  Ibe  a^  of  sixteen^  and  studied  ftrst 
philosophy,'  and  then  physic.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Franofopt  upon  the  Oder,  and  proposed  to  visit  (be  United 
IVovinoes  iMMk  England ;  b«k  being  presented  by  the  waps, 
be  wen4  to  Padu^  wbeve  be*  studied  two  yeavs.  Then 
making  a  tour  of  part  of  Italy,  he  veiturned  to  Altdorf,  in 
1 674,  and  was  adnMted  to^  the  de^e.  of  Mi.  D^  He  spent 
two  yeiam  in  adding  ta  the  knowledge  be  bad  acquired ; 
and  tbea^  i»  ld?7,  was  made  professor  extvaordinary  in 
pbysic,  which  title,  in- 1^681,  was  cbanged  to  that  of  pro- 
iessoc  in  opdinary.  He  now  afipKed  hionsell  earne&tlcy  to  the 
practice- e&  physic  ^  and  i^i  time^  im  fame  was  spread  so  faii, 
that  be  wea  sought  by  pepsons-  of  the  fiiist  rank.  George 
Frederic,  noavquis  of  Aifspacb^  of  the  house  of  JBrandecv* 
bourg,  chose  him  141  169a5  for  hie  pb.ysicia»;  and  ^bout  the 
la«|e»  end  ef  the  year,  HQfltoan  attended  tkis^  prince  into 
Italy,  aadrenewj^d  his  acquaintance  with  the  learned  tbere^ 
Vpott-  the  dea^h  qf  his  fiatber  in  1 69^  be  was  chosea  la  soc-r 
eeed  hi«i>  in  hia  places  of  botanie  professor  aed  dipeoloc  of 
•bephyaio  ga»de«).  He  was  elected  also>  the-  same  yeai 
vector^  of  the  univevsity  oli  Altdonf  ;•  a  peat  wbicb  be  bad 
occupied  in  1  tlii^  He  lost  his*  great  feieqid  and  patiten, 
Ibe  mapqwis  of  Anspaeb,  ia  170^;  but  fiHiqd  the  same 
kiiidnesa  fJQom'  hi^  suoceasop  William  F^rederic^  wba  pressed 
bifl^  so  earnestly  to  come  neavev  him,  and.  made  bi«  sucb 
adbvantageoua  o|br$,  that  Hofftaaip  i^  1*7 1  $  rQiBo«:ed  from 
AMoi€  to  Anspaob,  where  b.e  died  ic^  t727.     He  bad  ina»* 
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Yiedl  t  wife  in  16^1)  by  whota  hfc  h^A  fkve  ehildrM.  Itt 
l«ft  several  wtNrks  of  reptile :  Tie.  two  diflsertfttidni  en  anm^ 
toAjr  aeti  pbysiokgy ;  one  ea  whafi  has  kttiee  beea  ctMeA 
inoii)kl  aAetomyi  entitled  '<  Disqaniti^  eorpoiis  hamMi 
AnatOfnicd-Pathel(>griea  ;'*  ibid.  1713.  <<  Acta  Labefatari 
cbemtci  Altdorffini/*  1719.  <<  Syntagma  Patbolt)gice-tbeM 
rapeuticumi''  17&8|  in  S  veis.  4to^  and  «  Sciagriyhia  tti^ 
istituttouHoi  Medicaralni*'  a  posthamoas  paUicatioD.  Ht 
also  tontinoed  bis  fatber^s  *^  Flortt  AitderSinsB."  * 

HOFFMANN  (FaBDiBaicii:),  the  most  ea^nent  pbysiv 
ciau  of  his  aaniei  was  born  at  Halle,  in  SaxDay^  Feb«  I  i^ 
1 660^,  He  received  his  eariy  education  ki  bis  hati^e  towil^ 
and  bad  made  great  ptt>gress  in  philosophy  ai^d  the  matha- 
aaatics,  whien,  at  the  agie  of  fifteen^  \te  lost  hil  fadnr  and 
mother  during  the  prevalente  of  on  ^ideinic  disease.  In 
1679  he  commenced  the  study  o/medieine  at  J^na^  antd  in 
the  following  year  attended  the  ehtenaical  lectures  of  Gas- 
}>ar  Cramer,  at  Erfarth ;  and,  on  his  retarn  to  Jena^  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  Febraary  1681.  In  1682  ble 
published  an  i&xcellent  tradt  **  De  Cinnabari  Antiniomi/' 
\vhich  gained  him  great  applause^  and  h  crowd  ef  pupils 
to  the  cheniiciil  lectures^  whieh  he  delivered  there.  He 
was  then  induced  to  visit  Minden^  in  Westphalia,  oA  the 
invitation  of  a  relation^  And  practised  iftere  for  t^  jHears 
with  tonsideraMe  success.  He  then  travelled  into  HeiUaiid 
and  tbence  to  England^  where  he  ivas  received  with  dis- 
tinction by  taea  of  science,  and  particuliirly  by  Paul  HeN 
man,  the  botanist^  in  the  fomter,  and  Robert  Bayle  lA  the 
latter*  On  bi^  return  to  Minden^  iti  1685|  be  ^tas  aiAde 
physiciati  to  the  garrison  thel*ei  and  in  the  foHti^wihg  year 
was  honoured  by  Frederic  William,  ele(!tor  of  BrahdiHi- 
burg,  with  the  appfdintments  of  physician  to  bis  own  per- 
son, and  to  the  whole  piindpality  of  Minden.  Yet  he 
quitted  that  city  in  1686,  in  consequence  ef  an  invitation 
to  settle  at  Halbersladt)  in  Lower  Sakony^  ah  public  phy- 
sicisim  Here  he  published  a  treatise  ^^  De  insufficientia 
acidi  et  visoidi/*  by  which  he  overthrew  the  system  of 
Corbelius  Bontekos.  In  1689  he  iharried  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  Hei-slel,  an  eitiinent  apothecary^  with  whom 
he  had  lived  forty-eight  years  in  perfect  anion^  when  she 
died.  About  ibis  time,  Frederic  III.|  dfteihvards  first  kiilg 
of  Prtissia^  founded  the  university  of  Halk  j  andia  1613 
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Hoffiosann  was  appointed  primary  professor  of  medicinei 
composed  the  statutes  of  that  institution,  and  extended  its 
£une  and  elevated  its  character,  while  his  own  reputation 
procured  him  admission  into  the  scientific  societies  at  Ber- 
lin^ Petersbnrgh,  and  London,  as  well  as  the  honour  of 
•being  consulted  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank.     He  was 
called  upon  to  visit  many  of  the  German  courts  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  physician,  and  received  honours  from   several 
princes ;  from  whom  some  say  that  he  received  ample  re- 
muneration in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  his  patients ;  while 
.others  have  asserted  that  he  took  no  fees,  but  contented 
.himself  with  his  stipends.'    Haller  asserts  that  he  acquired 
great    wealth  by  various    chemical   nostrums  which   he 
▼ended.     In  1704  he  accompanied  some  of  the  Prussian  mi- 
nisters to  the  Caroline  warm  baths  in  Bohemia,  on  which 
occasion  he  examined  their  nature,  and  published  a  dis- 
sertation conceniing  them.     On  subsequent  visits,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Sedlitz  purging  waters, ,  which 
he  first  introduced  to  public  notice,  having  published  a 
treatise  on  them  in  1717  :  and  he  afterwards  extended  bis 
inquiries  to  the  other  mineral  waters  of  Germany.     In  1 708 
•he  was  called  to  Berlin  to  take  care  of  the  declining  health 
of  Frederic,  and  was  honoured  with  the  titles  of  archiater 
and  aulic  counsellor,  together  with  a  liberal  salary.     After 
.three  years  residence  at  this  court  he  returned  to  Halie, 
and  gladly  resumed  his  academical  functions.     He  con- 
tinued also  to  labour  in  the  composition  of  bis  writings ;. 
and  in  1718,  at  the  age  of  60,  he  began  the  publication 
of  his  "  Mediciifa  Rationalis  Systematica,'*  which  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause  by  the  faculty  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,   and  the  completion  of  which  occupied  him 
nearly  twenty  years.     He  likewise  published  two  volumes 
of  "  Consultations,"  in   which   he  distributed  into  three 
**  centuries,"  the  most  remarkable  cases  which  had  oc- 
curred to  him ;  and  also  "  Observationum  Physico-Che- 
micarum   Libri  tres,"  1722.     In  1727   he  attended   the 
prince  of  Schwartzemburg  through  a  dangerous  disease; 
in  recompence  for  which  his  noble  patient  created  him 
count  palatine.     He  quitted  Halle  in   1734,  in  order  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  bis  daughter  and  son-in-law  at  Ber- 
lin, and  was  detained  five  months  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
.  Frederic  William,  in  order  to  attend  hidi  during  a  danger- 
ous illness,  by  whoni  he  was  treated  with  great  honour, 
]>pin^  el^vate4  to  the  rank  of  privy  counsellor,  and  prfi^ 
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senled  with  a  portrait  of  the  king,  set  in  diamonds,  Hoff- 
>niann  deqlined  a  pressing  invitation  to  settle  at  Berlin,  on 
aecoant  of  bis  advanced  age,  and  returned  to  Halle  ia 
Apnl  1735.  The  illness  and  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  in 
1737,  tamed  his  tbougbu  to  the  consolations  of  religion, 
and  he  drew  up  in  I^tin  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine, 
which,  at  the  king's  desire,  was  translated  into  German. 
He  continued  to  perform  his  academical  duties  until  1742, 
wbei¥  he  died  in  the  month  of  November,  aged  eighty-two. 
Frederick  Hoffmann  was  an  industrious  and  copious  writer, 
nailer  has  occupied  thiriy-eight.  quarto  pages  in  the  enu- 
meration of  his  works  in  detail.  The  principal  of  these 
were  collected,  during  the  life  of  the  author,  by  two  Ge- 
nevese  booksellers,  and  published  with  his  approbation, 
aud  with  a  preface  from  his  pen,  in  1740,  in  six  vols,  folio. 
It  was  reprinted  by  the  same  booksellers,  the  freres  de 
Tournes,  in  1748;  and  irt  the  following  year,  having  raked 
together  every  thing  which  his  pen  had  touched,  they  pub- 
lished a  supplement  in  (hree  additional  volumes  folio,  which 
was  also  reprinted  in  1753-4.  The  writings  of  Hoffmann 
contain  a  great  mass  of  practical  matter  of  considerable 
rvalue,  partly  compiled  from  preceding  writers,  and  partly 
the  result  of  his  own  observation ;  but  they  contain  also 
many  trifling  remarks,  and  not  a  little  hypothetical  con- 
jecture, which  was  indeed  a  common  fault  of  the  times ; 
and  in  the  detail  there  is  considerable  prolixity  and  repeti« 
tion.  As  a  theorist  his  suggestions  were  of  great  valu^^ 
and  contributed  to  introduce  that  revolution  in  the  science 
of  pathology,  which  subsequent  observation  has  extended 
and  confirmed.  His  doctrine  of  aio7iy  and  spasm  in  the 
living  solid,  by  which  he  referred  all  internal  disorders  tq 
some  ^^  preternajtural  affection  of  the  nervous  system,*' 
rather  than  to  the  morbid  derangements  and  qualities  of 
the  fluids,  first  turned  the  attention  of  physicians  from  the 
mere  mechanical  and  chemical  operations  of  the  animal 
body  to  those  of  the  primary  moving  powers  of  the  living 
system.  To  Hoffmann  Dr.  CuUen  acknowledges  the  obli«* 
gations  we  are  under  for  having  first  put  us  into  the  proper 
train  of  investigation ;  although  he  himself  did  not  apply 
his  fundamental  doctrine  so  extensively  as  he  might  have 
done,  aud  every  where  mixed  with  it  a  humoral  pathology 
as  incorrect  and  hypothetical  as  any  other.  Hoffmann  pur-^ 
sued  the  study  of  practical  chemistry  with  considerable 
ardour,  and  ijsiproved  tbe  department  of  pbaimacy  by  th^ 
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addition  of  some  mineral  prepiirations ;  but  on  tbe  w)io1e» 
and  especially  in  his  latter  years,  his  practice  was  cautiotis, 
and  even  inert,  and  he  trusted  much  to  vegetable  simples.' 

HOGARTH  (William),  a  truly  great  and  original 
genius,  is  said  by  Dr.  Born  to  have  been  the  descendant  of 
a,  family  originally  from  Kirkby  Thore  in  Westmoreland. 
His  grandfather,  a  plain  yeoman,  possessed  a  small  tene- 
ment in  tbe  vale  of  Bampton,  a  village  about  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Kendal  in  that  county,  and  had  three  sons.  The 
eldest  assisted  his  father  in  farming,  and  succeeded  to  his 
Kttle  freehold.  The  second  settled  in  Troutbeck,  a  village 
eight  miles  north*west  of  Kendal,  and  was  remarkable  for 
his  talent  at  provincial  poetry.  The  thirti,  Richard,  edu- 
cated at  St.  Bee^s,  'Who  had  been  a  schoolmaster  in  the 
same  county,  went  early  to  London,  where  be  was  em-' 
ployed  as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  some  learning,  a  dictionary  in  I^tin  and 
English,  which  he  composed  for  the  use  of  schools,  being 
still  extant  in  manuscript.^  He  married  in  London,  and 
kept  a  school  *  in  Ship-court  in  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
subject  of  the  present  article,  and  his  sisters  Mary  and 
Anne,  are  believed  to  have  been  the  only  product  of  the 
marriage. 

William  Hogarth  was  born  in  1697,  or  \€9%  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate.  The  outset  of  bis  life^ 
however,  was  unpromising.  **  He  was  bound,*'  says  Mr. 
Walpole,  "  to  a  mean  engraver  of  arms  on  plate."  Ho- 
garth probably  chose  this  occupation,  as  it  required  some 
skill  in  drawing,  to  which  his  genius  was  particularly 
ttimed,  and  which  he  contrived  assiduously  to  cultivate. 
His  master,  it  since  appears,  was  Mr.  Ellis  Gamble,  a  sil- 
versmith of  eminence,  who  resided  in  Cranbaurn-street, 
Leicester-fields.  In  this  profession  it  is  not  unusual  to  bind 
apprentices  to  the  single  branch  of  engraving  arms  and 
ejrphers  on  every  species  of  metal,  and  in  that  particular 
department  of  the  business  young  Hogarth  was  placed  ; 
^  but  before  his  time  was  expired  he  felt  the  impulse  of 
genius,  and  that  it  directed  him  to  painting.'* 

Daring  his  apprenticeship,  he  set  out  one  Sunday,  with 
two  or  three  companions,  on  an  excursion  to  Higbgate. 

>  Reea'0  Cyc1op9dia.-^Lif»  of  Hofln«mi«  hj  Scbvlie^  ^. 
*  Re  published,  in  1712,  a  voIu;xie     tationes  Gratumaticales  ^  sive  Ezamen 
6f  l&tifl  exercises,  (or  thfrtise  ef  his     0<!toPartNiiiiOraCk)nts,iBten«gatoriaiti 
tflW'SObdoli  tttt*sr  ClMnitl*  of  "  DiSMT-    It  raq^ntorluif  At^^o-Lstiwim,"  9ttk 
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The  weather  being  hot,  they  w«nt  into  a  ptsUtc  lioiise, 
wbefe  tb^y  had  not  been  long  before  a  quarrel  arose  be^* 
t«eeen  some  peraons  in  the  same  room.  One  of  the  dis* 
putants  struck  the  other  on  the  head  -with  a  quart  pot,  and 
cut  him  very  much.  The  blood  running  dowu  the  man^t 
face,  together  with  the  agony  of  the  wound,  which  bad 
distorted  bis  features  into  a  most  hideous  grin,  presented 
Hogarth,  who  shewed  himself  thus  early  ^*  apprised  of  the 
mode  Nature  intended  he  should  pursue,"  with  too  laugh* 
able  a  subject  to  be  overlooked.  He  drew  out  his  pencil, 
and  produced  on  the  spot  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  figures 
that  ever  was  seen.  What  rendered  this  piece  the  more 
valuable  was,  that  it  exhibited  an  exact  likeness  of  the 
mau,  with  the  portrait  of  his  anugonist,  and  the.  figurea 
in  caricature  of  the  principal  persons  gathered  round 
bim. 

How  long  he  continued  in  obscurity  we  cannot  exactly 
ieam  ;  but  the  first  piece  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  painter,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  represeutation  of 
Waiistead  Assembly.  The  figures  in  it,  we  are  told,  were 
^rawn  from  the  life,  and  without  any  circumstances  of 
burlesque.  The  faces  are  said  to  have  been  extremely  like, 
and  the.  colouring  rather  better  than  in  some  of  bis  later 
and  more  highly- finished  performances.  From  the  date  of 
the  first  plate  that  can  be  ascertained  to  be  the  work  cC 
Hogarth^  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  began  business,  on 
bis  own  account,  at  least  as  early  as  1720. 

His  first  employment  seems  to  have  been  the  engraving 
<>f  arms  and  shdp-bills.  The  next  step  was  to  design  and 
furnish  plates  for  booksellers ;  and  here  we  are  fortunately 
supplied  with  dates.  Thirteen  folio  prints,  with  his  name 
to  each,  appeared  in  Aubry  de  la  Motraye's  IVavels,  in 
1723;  seven  smaller  prints  for  Apuleius'  Golden  Ass,  in 
1724;  fifteen  head*»pieces  to  Beaver's  Military  Punishmenta 
of  the  Ancients ;  five  frontispieces  for  the  translation  of 
Cassandra,  in  five  volumen,  l2mo,  1725;  seventeen  cuta 
for  a  duodecimo  edition  of  Hudibras  (with  Butler's  head), 
in  1726;  two  for  Perseus  and  Androtneda^  in  i730;  two 
for  Milton  [the  date  uncertain] ;  and  a  variety  of  others 
between  1726  and  1733.  Mr.  Bowles,  at  the  Black^horse 
in  Corn  hill,  was  one  of  his  earliest  patrons,  but  paid  hiiti 
very  low  prices.  His  next  friend  in  the  same  business  was 
Mr.  Philip  Overton,  who  rewarded  bim  soaie^vhat  better  for 
bis  labour  and  ingenuity. 
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There  are  still  many  family  pictures  by  Horgarth  existing^ 
in  the  style  of  serious  conversation-pieces.  What  the 
prices  of  bis  portraits  were,  Mr.  Nichols  strove  in  vain  to 
discover ;  but  be  suspected  that  they  were  originally  very 
low,  as  the  persons  who  were  best  acquainted  with  them 
chose  to  be  silent  on  the  subject.  At  Rivenhali,  in  Essex^ 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Western,  is  a  family-picture,  by  Hogarth, 
of  Mr.  Western  and  his  mother,  chancellor  Hoadly,  arch- 
deacon Charles  Plumptre,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cole  of  Miltoo 
BOfir  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  the  curate  there 
1736.  In  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Cole  of  Milton,  was  also  a 
whole-length  picture  of  Mr.  Western  by  Hogarth,  a  striking 
resemblance.  He  is  drawn  sitting  in  his  fellow-commonei^'s 
habit,  and  square  cap  with  a  gold  tassel,  in  his  chamber  at 
Clare-ball,  1»ver  the  arch  towards  the  river ;  and  the  artist, 
as  the  chimiCey  could  not  be  expressed,  has  drawn  a  cat 
sitting  near  it,  agreeable  to  his  humour,  to  shew  the  situ- 
ation. Mr.  Western's  mother,  whose  portrait  is  in  the  con- 
versation-piece at  Rtvenhall,  was  a  daughter  of  sir  Anthony 
Shirley. 

It  was  Hogarth's  custom  to  sketch  out  on  the  spot  any 
remarkable  face  which  particularly  struck  him,  and  of  which 
be  wished  to  preserve  the  remembrance.  A  gentleman 
informed  bis  biographer,  that  being  once  with  him  at  the 
Bedford  coffee-house,  he  observed  him  drawing  something 
with  a  pencil  on  his  nail.  Inquiring  what  had  been  his 
employment,  he  was  shewn  a  whimsical  countenance  of  a 
person  who  was  then  at  a  small  distance. 

It  happened  in  the  early  part  of  Hogarth's,  life,  that  a 
nobleman  who  was  uncommonly  ugly  and  deformed,  came 
to  sit  to  him  for  his  picture.  It  was  executed  with  a  skill 
that  did  honour  to  the  artist's  abilities ;  but  the  likeness 
was  rigidly  observed,  without  even  the  necessary  attention 
to  compliment  or  flattery.  The  peer,  disgusted  at  this 
counterpart  of  his  dear  self,  never  once  thought  of  paying 
for  a  reflector  that  would  only  insult  him  with  his  de- 
formities. Some  time  was  suffered  to  elapse  before  the 
artist  applied  for  his  money;  but  afterwards  many  appli- 
cations were  made  by  him  (who  had  then  no  need  of  a 
banker)  for  payment,  but  without  success.  The  painter, 
however,  at  last  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  he  knew  must 
.alarm  the  nobleman's  pride,  and  by  that  means  answer  his 
purpose.'  It  was  couched  in  the  following  card;  *'Mr. 
Hogarth's  dutiful  respects  to  lord  ^^-<-^ ;  fiadiag  that  be 
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cloes  not  ikiean  to  have  the  pictarie  which  was  driiWn  for  him« 
is  informed  again  of  Mr.  H.'s  necessity  for  the  money ;  if, 
therefore,  his  lordship  does  not  send  for  it  in  three  day% 
it  will  be  disposed  of,  with  the  addition  of  a  tail,  and  some 
other  little  appendages,  to  Mr.  Hare,  the  famous  wi]d-beast 
man  ;  Mr.  H.  having  given  that  gentleman  a  conditional 
promise  of  it  for  an  exhibition  picture,  on  his  lordship's 
refusal."  This  intimation  had  the  desired  eiFect.  The 
picture  was  sent  home,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

Mr.  Walpole  has  remarked,  that  if  our  artist  '*  indufged 
his  spirit  of  ridicule  in  personalities,  it  never  proceeded 
beyond  sketches  and  drawings,^*  and  wonders  *^  that  he 
never,  without  intention,  delivered  the  very  features  of 
any  identical  person."  But  this  elegant  writer,  who  may 
be  said,  to  have  received  his  education  in,  a  court,  bad  per« 
haps  few  opportunities  of  acquaintance  amdng  the  lovr 
popular  characters  with  which  Hogarth  occasionally  peopled 
his  scenes.  The  friend  who  contributed  this  remark,  was 
assured  by  an  ancient  gentleman  of  unquestionable  veracity 
and  acuteness  of  remark,  that  almost  all  the  personi^ks 
who  attended  the  levee  of  the  Rake  were  undoubted  por* 
traits ;  and  that  in  <<  Southwark  Fair,"  and  the  <'  Modern 
Midnight  Conversation,"  as  many  more  were  discoverable. 
In  the  former  plate  he  pointed  out  Essex  the  dancing* 
master;  and  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  second  plate  to 
the  "  Rake's  Progress,"  Figg  the  prize-fighter.  He  men- 
tioned several  others  by  name,  from  bis  immediate  know- 
ledge both  of  the  painter's  design  and  the  characters  re- 
presented ;  but  the  rest  of  the  particulars  by  which  he 
supported  his  assertions,  have  escaped  the  memory  of  our 
informant.  While  Hogarth  was  painting  the  *'  Rake's  Pro- 
gress," he  had  a  summer  residence  at  Islewortb,  and  never 
.failed  to  question  the  company  who  came  to  see  these  pic- 
tures if  they  knew  for  whom  one  or  another  6gure  was 
designed.    When  they  guessed  wrongly,  he  set  them  right. 

The  dukeof  Leeds  has  an  original  scene  in  the  Beggars 
Opera,  painted  by  Hogarth.  It  is  that  in  which  Lucy  and 
Polly  are  on  their  knees  before  their  respective  fathers,  to 
intercede  for  the  life  of  the  hero  of  the  piece.  All  the 
figures  are  either  known  or  supposed  to  be  portraits.  If 
we  are  not  misinformed,  the  late  sir  Thomas  Robinson 
(better  known  perhaps  by  the  name  of -long  sir  Thomas)  is 
standing  in  one  of  the  side-boxes.  Macheatb,  unlike  his 
spruce  representative  on  our  present  stage,  is  a  slouching 
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bolty ;  and  Polly  appears  happily  disencumberdl  of  aveili 
a  hoop  as  tfae  daughter  of  Peacbtim  within  tb^  reach  of 
younger  meuiories  has  worn.  The  duke  gave  26L  for  this 
picture  at  Mr.  Rich's  auction.  Another  copy  of  tfa^  same 
scene  was  bought  by  the  late  Sir  Wiiliam  Saunderson,  and 
id  now  in  the  possession  of  sir  Harry  Gough.  Mr.  Walpole 
bas  a  picture  of  a  scene  in  the  same  piece,  where  Macheath 
is  going  to  execution.  In  this  also  the  likenesses  of  Walker 
and  Miss  Fenton,  afterwards  duchess  of  Bolton  (the  original 
Macheath  and  Polly)  are  preserved. 

In  the  year  1726,  when  the  affair  of  Mary  Tofts,  tb* 
rabbit-breeder  of  Godalming,  engaged  the  public  attention^ 
a  few  of  the  principal  surgeons  subscribed  their  guinea 
a-piece  to  Hogarth,  for  an  engraving  from  a  ludicrous 
sketch  he  had  made  on  that  very  popular  subject.  This 
plate,  amongst  other  portraits,  contains  that  of  St.  AndriS^ 
then  anatomist  to  the  royal  household,  and  in  high  credit 
as  a  surgeon. 

In  1727,  Hogarth  agreed  with  Morris^  an  upholsterer,  to 
furnish,  him  with  a  design  on  canvas^  representing  the  ele« 
ment  of  earth,  as  a  pattern  for  tapefttry.  The  work  not 
being  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  Morris,  be  refused 
to  pay  for  it,  and  the  artist,  by  a  suit  at  law^  recovered 
the  money* 

In  17 So,  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter  of  sir  James 
Tbornhill,  by  whom  he  had  no  child.  This  union^  indeed^ 
was  a  stolen  one,  and  consequently  without  the  approbation 
of  sir  James,  who,  considering  the  youth  of  his  daughter, 
then  barely  eighteen,  and  the  slender  finances  of  her  hns«- 
band,  as  yet  an  obscure  artist,  was  not  easily  reconciled  to 
^be  match.  Soon  after  this  period,  however,  he  began  his 
^*  Harlot's  Proj^ress,"  and  was  advised  by  lady  Tiiornhill 
to  ha\*e  some  of  tfae  scenes  in  it  placed  in  the  way  of  his 
father-in-law.  Accordingly,  one  morning  early,  Mrs.  Ho- 
garth undertook  to  convey  several  of  them  into  his  dining- 
room.  When  be  arose,  he  inquired  whence  they  came ; 
and  being  told  by  whom  they  were  introduced,  he  cried 
out,  **  Very  well ;  the  man  who  can  furnish  representationa 
like  tbese>  can  also  maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion/'  He 
designed  this  remark  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  his  purse- 
strings  close ;  but,  soon  after,  became  both  reconciled  and 
generous  to  the  yotfug  people.  An  allegorieal  cieling  by 
sir  James  Thornhill  is^at  the  house  of  the  lale  Mn  Huggins, 
at  Headly-park^  Hants.    The  rabbet t  of  it  ia  the  slory  of 
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Eepbyrus  and  Ftora ;  and  the  figure  of  a  satyr  and  soiM 
others  were  painted  by  Hogartti. 

In  17S3  he  Tenlarctd  to  atuck  Mr.  Pope,  in  a  plate  called 
^  The  Man  of  Taste/'  eootaining  a  view  of  the  gate  of 
Bnriingtoii-hoase,  with  Pope  white-washing  it,  and  be^ 
^Miitering  the  duke  of  Chaados's  coach.  This  plale  was 
iniended  as  a  satire  on  the  translator  of  Homer,  Mr.  Kent 
the  architect,  and  the  earl  of  Burlington.  It  was  Ibrtunate 
for  Hogarth  that  he  escapi^d  the  lash  of  the  first.  Either 
Hogarth^s  obscurity  at  that  time  was  bis  pvotectioe,  or  the 
baid  was  too  prudent  to  exasperate  a  painter  who  had 
ahready  gi?en  saeh  proof  of  his  abilities  for  satire.  What 
must  he  bave  felt  who  could  conpiain  of  the  ^pictured 
abape*^^  prefixed  to  '^  GuUiveriaaa,^  <'  Pope  Alexander^ 
Suprenacy  and  InfellibiNty  examined,^  &c.  by  Ducket, 
and  other  pieces,  bad  such  an  artist  as  Hogarth  undertaken 
to  express  a  cwugiin  traiuiaction  recorded  by  Cibber  f    ^ 

Soon  after  bis  marriage,  Hogarth  bad  summer  lodgings 
at  Soutli^ Lambeth;  and,  being  intimate  with  Mr.  Tyers, 
eentfibated'to  the  improrement  of  the  Spring  Gardens  at 
YauxbaK,  by  the  hint  ef  embeUisbing  them  with  paintings, 
some  of  which  were  the  sti^estipns  of  his  own  traly  comic 
penciL  For  his  assistance*  Mr.  Tyers  gratefuHy  presented 
him  witb  a  gold  ticket  of  admission  foe  himself  and  bis 
friends,  inscribed 
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This  ticket  remained  in  the  possessi^m  of  his  widow,  and 
was  by  ber  oceasibnall'y  employed. 

In  17?3  bis  genius  became  coospicitously  known.  The 
third  scene  of  his  **  Harlot^s  Progress,'*  in^troduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  great.  At  a  board  of  treasury  which  was 
held-  a  day  oc  two  after  the  appearance  of  that  print,  a 
copy  of  it  was  shewn  by  one  of  tbe  lords,  as  containing, 
amon^  Other  excellencies,  a  striking  likeness  of  sir  J^n 
Goflson.  Itf  gave  universal  satisfaction  :  from  the  treasury 
each  lord  repaired  to  the  print- shop  f^r  a  copy  of  it,  and 
Hogarth  roseeompleteiy  ijnto  fame. 

Tbe  ingeoM>us  abb^  do  Bos  has  often  complained',  that 
no  bistoiy-pai^^er  of  his  time  went  through  a  series  of 
actions,  and  thus,  like  an<  historian,  painted  the  successive 
fortuoe  of  an  hero,  fiom  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  What' 
Du  Bos  wislied  to  see  done,  Hogarth  performed.  He 
launches  oat  his  young  adventurer  a  simple*  girl  upon  the 
town,   and  conducts  her  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
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wretcbednesB  to  a  premature  death.  This  was  painting  to 
the  understanding  and  to  the  heart ;  none  had  ever  before 
made  the  pencil  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  morality 
and  instruction^;  a  book  like  this  is  fitted  to  every  soil  and 
every  observer,  and  he  that  runs  may  read.  Nor  was  the 
success  of  Hogarth  confined  to  his  figures.  One  of  his 
excellencies  consisted  in  what  may  be  termed  the  furniture 
of  his  pieces;  for  as  in  sublime  and  historical  representa* 
tions  the  seldomer  trivial  circumstances  are  permitted  to 
divide  the  spectator's  attention  from  the  principal  figures^ 
the  greater  is  their  force ;  so  in  scenes  copied  from  familiar 
Ufe»  a  proper  variety  of  little  domestic  images  contributes 
to  throw  a  degree  of  verisimilitude  on  the  whole.  *^  The 
Rake's  levee-room,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  ^'  the  noblemaa's: 
fining-room,  the  apartments  of  the  husband  and  wife  in 
marriage  a  la  Mode,  the  alderman's  parlour,  the  bed* 
chamber,  and  many  others,  are  the  history  of  the  manners 
of  the  age."  The  novelty  and  excellence  of  Hogarth's 
performances  soon  tempted  the  needy  artist  and  print- 
dealer  to  avail  themselves  of  his  designs,  and  rob  him  of 
the  advantages  which  he  was  entitled  to  derive  from  them. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  ^^  Midnight  Con- 
versation," the  *^  Harlot's"  and  ^^  Rake's  Progresses,"  and 
ptbers  pf  his  early  works.  To  put  a  stop  to  depredations 
like  these  on  the  property  of  himself  and  others,  and  to 
secure  the  emoluments  resulting  from  his  own  labours,  as 
Mr.  Walpole  observes,  he  applied  to  the  legislature,  and 
obtained  an  act  of  parlitiment,  8  Geo.  11.  cap.  38,  to  vest 
an  exclusive  right  in  designers  and  engravers,  and  to  restrain 
the  multiplying  of  copies  of  their  works  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  artist  This  statute  was  drawn  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Huggins,  who  took  for  his  model  the  eighth  of  queen 
Anne,  in  favour  of  literary  property ;  but  it  was  not  so 
accurately  executed  as  entirely  to  remedy  the  evil ;  for,  in 
a  cause  founded  on  it,  which  came  before  lord  Hard wicke 
|n  chancery,  that  excellent  lawyer  determined,  that  no 
assignee,  claiming  under  an  assignment  from  the  original 
inventor,  could  take  any  benefit  by  it.  Hogarth,  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  the  act,  published  a  small 
print,  with  emblematical  devices,  and  an  inscription  ex« 
pressing  his  gratitu(|e  to  the  three  bfanches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Small  copies  of  the  ^.^  Rake's  Progress"  were  pub* 
lisbed  by  bis  permission. 
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In  1745,  finding  that,  however  great  the  success  of 
prints  might  be,  the  public  were  not  inclined  to  take  his 
pictures  off  his  hands,  he  was  induced  to  offer  some  of 
them,  and  those  of  the  best  he  had  then  produced,  for 
disposal  by  way  of  auction ;  but  after  a  plan  of  his  own, 
-viz.  by  keeping  open  a  book  to  receive  biddings  from  the 
'first  day  of  February  to  the  last  day  of  the  same  month,  at 
12  o^clock.  The. ticket  of  admission  to  the  sale  was  his 
print  of  ^  The  Battle  of  the  Pictures,"  a  humourous  pro- 
duction, in  which  he  ingeniously  upheld  his  assertions 
conceming  the  preference  so  unfairly  given  to  old  pictures^ 
and  the  tricks  of  the  dealers  in  them. 
•    The  pictures  thus  disposed  of  were,  JE.     s.   d. 

The  six  of  the  Harlot's  Progress,  for 88     4     0 

Eight  of  the  Rake's  Progress a84  16     O 

Morning 210    0 

Noon « ^ 38   17     O 

Evening 39  18     O 

Night 27     6     O 

Strolling  Players  dressing  in  a  Bam.. 27     6     O 

In  the  same  year  he  acquired  additional  reputation  by 
the  six  prints  of  '^Marriage  a  la  Mode,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ground- work  of  a  novel  called  ^*The  Mar- 
riage Act,"  by  Dr.  Shebbeare,  and  of  <<  The  Clandestine 
Marriage." 

Hogarth  had  projected  a  '^  Happy  Marriage,"  by  way  of 
counterpart  to  his  ^*  Marriage  a  la  Mode."  A  design  for 
the  first  of  his  intended  six  plates  he  had  sketched  out  in 
colours ;  and  the  following  is  as  accurate  an  account  of  it 
as  could  be  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who  long  ago  enjojted 
only  a  few  minutes  sight  of  so  great  a  curiosity.  The  time 
supposed  was  immediately  after  the  returrf  of  the  parties 
from  church.  The  scene  lay  in  the  hall  of  an  antiquated 
country  mansion.  On  one  side  the  married  couple  were 
represented  sitting.  Behind  them  was  a  group  of  their 
young  friends  of  both  sexes,  in  the  act  of  breaking  bride* 
cake  over  their  heads.  In  front  appeared  the  father  of  the 
young  lady,  grasping  a  bumper,  and  drinking,  with  a 
seeming  roar  of  exultation,  to  the  future  happiness  of  her 
and  her  husband.  By  his  side  was  a  table,  covered  v^ith 
refreshments.  Jollity  rather  than  politeness  ^was  the  desig* 
nation  of  his  character.  Under  the  screen  of  the  hall, 
several  rustic. musicians  in  grotesque  attitudes,  together 
with  servants,  tenants,  &c.  were  arranged*    Through  the 
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arch  by  wincb  tbb  room  was  entered^  the  eye  «ra^  If  d  ateng 
a  passaLge  into,  the  kitchen,  wfaicli '  afforded  a  glimpse  of 
sacerdotal  luxury.  Before  the  dripping-pan  stood  a  well* 
fed  divine,  in  his  gown  and  cassock,  with  his  watch  in  his 
fcaiid,  giving  directions  ta  a  cook,  dressed  all  in  white,  wh^ 
vas  eiBplojed  in  basting  a  haunch  of  ▼enison.  Atnohf^ 
the  faces  of  the  principal  figures,  none  but  that  of  the 
young  lady  was  completely  finished.  Hogarth  had  beeA 
often  reproached  for  his  inability  to  impart  grace  and  dig* 
flity  to  his  heroines.  The  bride  was  therefore  meant  to 
vindicate  his  pencil  from  so  degrading  an  imputation.  Th^ 
effort,  however,  was  unsuccessfuL  The  girl. was  certainly 
pireity ;  but  her  features,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  were 
uneducated.  She  might  have  attracted  notice  as  a  chamber- 
maid, but  would  have  failed  to  extort  applause  as  a  vlbman 
of  fashion.  The  clergyman  and  his  cuUuary  associate  were 
more  laboured  than  any  other  parts  of  the  picture.  It  i% 
natural  for  us  to  dwell  longest  on  that  division  of  a  subject 
which  is  most  congenial  to  our  private  feelings*  The 
painter  sat  down  viith  a  resolution  to  delineate  beauty^ 
imprcn'ed  by  art,  but  seeras,  as  usual,  to  have  deviated  into 
nieanness,  or  could  not  help  neglecting  his  original  pur- 
pose, to  luxuriate  in  such  ideas  as  bis  situation  in  early  life 
had  fitted  him  to  express.  He  found  himself,  in  abor^ 
Out  of  his  element  in  the  parlour,  and  therefore  hastened 
in  quest  of  ease  and  amusement,  to  the  kitchen  ilre.. 
ChurcJiill,  with  more  force  than  delicacy,  once  observed 
of  him,  that  be  only  painted  the  backside  of  nature.  .U 
most  be  allowed,  that  such  an  artist,  however  excellentin 
his  walk,  was  better  qualified  to  represent  the  low-^hoia 
parent  than  the  royal  preserver  of  a  foundling. 

Soon  alter  the  peace  ot  Aix  la  CbapeUe,  he  went  atver  to 
France,  and  was  taken  into  custody  at  Calais,  while  he  was 
drawijig  the  gate  of  thai  town,  a  circumstance  which  he 
haSi  recorded  in  his  picture  entitled  '^  O  the  Roast  Beef  of 
Old  England  !'^  published  March  96, 1749.  He  was  actii'*^ 
ally  carried  before  the  governor  as  a  spy,  and,,  after  a  rmrj 
strict  examination,  committed  a  prisoner  to  Gransi^e^  hia 
laiKlford,  on  hn^  promise  that  Hogarth  should  not  gp  out  of. 
his  house  till  he  was  to  embark  for  England,  Soon,  after 
this  period  be  purchased  a  small  bouse  at  Ghisw^ick*  whese 
be  usually  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  suouncfi  aeasa% 
jet  not  without  occasigaal  vbitato  biaboiiae  in  Leicester'^ 
fields. 
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.  Id  1753  be  apptavad  ta  the  wtirid  in  the  character  of  aa 
4UitIior»  mad  published  a  4to  Tolttme  entitled  *^  The  Analysis 
of  Besuicy^  written  with  a  view  of  fixing  the  fluctuating 
ideas  of  Teste.*'  In  this  performance  be  shews  by  a  variety 
of  examples^  that  a  curve  b  the  line. of  beauty,  and  that 
round  swelling  figures  ate  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  and 
the  tmtb  of  bis  (»pinion  has  been  countenanced  by  subse<^ 
^uenl  writers  on  the  subject  In  this  ^\ork|  tbe  leading 
idea  of  which  was  bieroglypbically  thrown  out  in  a  frontis* 
piece  to  his  works  in  1745,  he  acknowledges  himself  in* 
f  ebted  to  bis  friends  for  assistance^  and  particularly  to  one 
gentleman  for  his  corrections  and  amendments  of  at  least 
a  third  part  of  tbe  wording.  This  friend  was  Dr.  Benjamia 
Hoadly  the  physician,  wbo  carried  on  tbe  work  to  about  tbe 
third  part  (chap,  ix  },  and  then,  tlirough  indisposition,  de- 
clined the  friendly  office  with  regret.  Mr.  Hogarth  applied 
to  bis  neighbour,  Mr.  Ralph ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  two 
aucb  persons  to  agree,  both  alike  vain  and  positive.  He 
proceeded  no  further  thau  about  a  sheet,  add  they  then 
parted  friends,  and  seem  .to  have  continued  such.  7*be 
kind  office  of  finishing  thie  work  and  superintending  the^ 
publication  was  lastly  taken  up  by  Dr.  Morell,  who  went 
through  tbe  remainder  of  the  book.  The  preface  was  in 
like  manner  corrected  by  tbe  Rev.  Mr.Townley.  The 
family  of  Hogarth  rejoiced  when  the  last  sheet,  of  the 
^<  Analysis*^  was  printed  off;  as  the  frequent  disputes  he 
had  wiUi  his  coadjutors  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  did 
not  much  harmonize  his  disposition.  This  work  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Mr.  Mylins,  when  in  England,  under 
the  author's  inspection ;  and  the  translation  was  printed  in 
London,  price  five  dollars.  A  new  and  correct  edition 
was,  in  1754,  proposed  for  publication  at  Berlin,  by  Cb. 
Fr,  Vok,  with  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Hogarth>  satirical 
prints,  translated  from  the  French;  and  an  Italian  transla- 
tion was  published  at  Leghorn  in  1761. 

Hogarth  bad  one  failing  in  common  with  most  people  who 
attain  wealth  and  eminence  without  the  aid  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. He  afF<&cted  to  despise  every  kind  of  knowledge 
which  be  did  not  possess.  Having  established  his  fame 
with  little  or  no  obligation  to  literature,  he  either  conceived  ' 
it  to  be  needless,  or  decried  it  because  it  lay  out  of  hja 
reach.  His  sentiments,  in  short,  resembled  those  of  Jack 
Cade,  wbo  pronounced  sentence  on  the  clerl^  of  Chatham,, 
because  be  could  write  and  read.    Ti^,  in  evil  hour,  tbis^ 
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eelelbraled  artist  cottimeiiecfd  autbor,  and  Wats' obliged*  to 
employ  tbe  friends  already  nieflftioiied  to  correct  bis  f^  Ana^ 
lysis  of  Beauty/'  he  did  not  s^etti  to  havediseovetcrd  thisi 
even  spelling  was  a  neeessary  qitelifioatiou ;  and  yet  be 
had  ventured  to  ridicule  the  late  Mr.  Rich's  deficiency  a« 
to  tfhis  particular,  in  a  nbte  trhicb  ites  before  the  'Rake 
whose  play  is  refused  while  he  remains  in  eonfinemeiit  foi^ 
debt.  Before  the  time  of  which  we  are  fiow  sp^eaking'^  Ofie 
of  our  artist's  common  topics  of  declamation,  was- the  use^ 
lessness  of  books  to  a  man  of  bis  profession.  In  'Beeir-t 
street,  among  other  volumes  consigned  by  him  to  the 
pastry-cook,  we  find  **Turnbu^ll  on  Ancient  Painting,"  a 
treatise  which  Hogarth  should  have  been  able  to  under *» 
Stand  before  he  ventured  to  condenui.  Garrick  himseli^' 
however,  was  not  more  ductile  to  flattery.  A  word  in 
favour  of  *^  Sigismunda/'  might  have  commanded  a  proof 
prmt,  or  forced  an  original  sketch  out  of  our  artist's  hands.- 
The  person  who  supplied  this  remark  owed  one  of  Hogarth'^ 
scarcest  performances  to  the  success  of  a  compliment^ 
which  might  have  seemed  extravagant  even  to  sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Tlie  following  well-authenticated  story  will  also  serve  to». 
shew  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  detect  ill-placed  or  hy<« 
perbolioat  adulation  respecting  others,  than  when  applied 
to  ourselves.  Hogarth  being  at  dinner  with  the  celebrated 
Cheselden,  and  some  other  company,  was  told. that  Mr/ 
John  Freke,  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital^  a  few' 
evenings  before  at  Dick's  coffee-house,  had  asserted  thas^ 
Greene  was  as  eminent  in  composition  as  Handel.  ^<  That 
fellow  Frekci"  replied  Hogarm,  '<  is  always  shooting  bis^ 
bolt  absurdly  one  way  or  another !  Hafidel  is  a:  giant  iw 
music  ;  Greene  only  a  light  Florimel  kind  of  a  composer.'^ 
-^**  Ay,*'  said  the  informant,  "  but  at  the  same  time  Mr* 
Freke  declared  you  were  as  good  a  portrait-^painter  a» 
Vandyck." — "  There  he  was  in  the  right,'?  adds  Hogarth : 
^<  alid  so  I  am,  give  me  my  time,  and  let  me  choose  my 
suWect!'* 

Hogarth  was  the  most  absent  of  men.  At  table  he  woirtd 
•somietimes  turn  round  his  chair  as  if  he  had  finished  eat* 
in^,  and  as  suddenly  would  refurn  it,  and  commence  bis 
meal  again.  He  once  directed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hoadly, 
thus :  **  To  the  Doctor  at  Chelsea.'*  This  epistle,  how- 
ever, by  good  luck,  did  not  miscarry ;  and  was  preserved 
hf  the  late  chancellor  of  Winchester^  as  a  plea&ant  memo-^ 
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lial^of  hift  fifiend*»  extrabrdintry  iirattentioti.  AncUier  re^* 
markafate  ins|aooe  of  Hogardi's  abienoe  was  Telated  by  ood 
of  bis  kitiifiate  friends*  Soon  aftar  he  set  up  his  cairiage^ ' 
be  had  occasion  to  payavisii  to  the  lord-mayor^  Mr.  Bdck* 
ford.  VVbeti  be  went)  the  weacfaer  was  fine ;  but  businMa 
detained' him  till  a  violent  shower  of  rain^  came  on.  He- 
was  let  out  of  the  mansion-house  foy  a  different  door  from 
that  at  which' be  entered ;  and,  seeing  the  rain,  began  im*^' 
mediately  to  oaU  for  a  hackney-coach.  Not  one  was  to  b6' 
met  with  on  any  of  the  neighbouring  stands ;  and  the  ar-^ 
tist  sallied  Forth  to  brave  the  storm,  and  actuaHy  reached 
Leicester^fielda  without  bestowing  a  thougbt  oh  his  own* 
carriage,  till  Mrs;  Hogarth  (surprised  to  see  him  so  wet. 
aad  splashed)  asked  hitn  where  be  had  left  it. 
'  A  specimen  of  Hogarth's  propensity  to  merriment,  on 
the  most  trivial  occasions,  is  observable  in  one  of  his^ards' 
requesting  the  coinpaay  of  Dr.  Arnold  King  to  dine  with 
him<  at  the  Mitre.  Within  a  circle,  to  which  a  knife  and 
fork  are  the  supporters,  tb«  written  part  is  contained.  In 
the  centre  is^  drawn  a  pye,  with  a  mitre  on  the  top  of  it ; 
and  the  invitation  coticludes  with  the  following  sport  on 
three  of*  the  Greek  letters — to  Eta  Beta  Pi  The  rest  of 
the  inscription  is  not  very  accurately  spelt  A  quibble  by 
Hogarth  is  surely  as  respectable  as  a  conundrum  by  Swift. 

In  one  ^f  the  early  exhibitions  at  Spring-gardens,  a  very 
pleasing  small  picture  by  Hogarth  made  its  first  appear- 
ance. It  waa  painted  for  the  earl  of  Charlemont,  in  whose 
coUectiaii  itremaina;  and  was  entitled  ''  Picquet,  orVirtueiti 
Danger,"  andsbewsusayoiinglady,  who,  during  v^tite-i^teiCy 
bad  just  hiet^all  her  money  and  jewels  to  a  handsome  officer 
of  her  own  age.  He  is  represented  in  the  act  of  offering  hef 
the  conte,nt8  of  his  hat,,  in  which  are  bank-notes,  jewels,  and 
trinkets,  with  the*  hope  of  exchanging  them  for  a  softer 
acquisition,  and  more' delicate  plunder.  On  the  chimney- 
piece  a  watch*case  and  a  figure  of  Time  over  it,  with  thia 
motto— NUNC,  Hogarth  has  caught  his  heroine  during 
this  moment  of  hesitation,  this  struggle  with  herself,  and 
has  marked  her  feelings  with  uncommon  success. 

In  the  "  MiserS  Feast,"  Mr.  Hogarth  thought  proper 
to  pillory  sir  Isaac  Shard,  a  gentleman  proverbially  avari- 
cious. 'Hearing  this,  the  son  of  sir  Isaac,  the  late  Isaac 
Pad&tua  Sfaafd,  esq.  a  young  man  of  spirit,  just  returned 
firom  bis  tcavels,  called  at  the  painter's  to  see  the  picture; 

,   E  2   ' 
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and  taipng  the  r«it»  vking  tbe  CSeerone  *'  whether  tbi|t 
odd  figure  was  intended  for  any  particular  person  f^  on 
his  replyingi  '*  that  it  was  tbboght  to  be  very  like  one  sir 
Ja9MC  Sbi^rd,**  be  imnsediately  drew  his  sword»  find  slashed 
the  canvas  Hogarth  appeared  instantly  in  great  wrath ; 
to  whom  Mr.  Shard  calmly  justified  what  he  had  donci  say* 
ipg»  '^that  this  was  a  yery  onwarraiicable  lijeence;  that 
he  was  the  injured  party*s  son,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
defend  any  suit  at  law  ;^*  whicb|  however,  was  never  insti- 
tuted. 

.  About  1757,  his  brodier-.ip*Iaw,  Mr.  TbombiU»  resigned 
the  pU^e  of  king's  serjeant-painter  in  favour,  of  Mr.  Ho- 
garth«    <*  The  last  memorable  event  in  our  artistes  Jife,*^  as 
Mn  Walpole  observes^  **  was  his  quarrel  with  IVIr.  Wilkes, 
in  which>  if  Mr.  Hogarth  did  not  commence  direct  hostili- 
ties on  the  latter,  he  at  least  obliquely  gave  the  first  of- 
fence, by^  an  attack  09  the  friends  and  part^  of  that  gen- 
tleman.   This  conduct  was  the  more  suiprismg,  as  he  bad 
all  his  life  avoided  dipping  his  pencil  in  political  contests, 
and  bad  early  refused  a  very  lucrative  offer  that  was  made, 
to  engage  him  in  a  set  of  prints  against  the  head  of  a  court- 
partvi    Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  I 
slialf  only  state  the  fiu:t.    In  September  1762,  Mr.  Hogarth 
published  bis  print  of  \  The  Times.*     It  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Wilkes  in  a  severe  ^  North  Briton.*  On  this  the  painter 
exhibited  the  caricatura  of  the  writer.    Mr.  ChiirchiU,  Uie 
poet,  then  engaged  in  the  war,  and  wrote  his  ^  Epistle  to 
Hogarth/  not  the  brightest  of  bis  works,  and  in  which  the 
severest  strokes  fell  on  a  defect  that  the  painter  had  nei- 
ther caused  nor  could  amend-rhis  age ;  and  which,  how- 
ever, was  neither  remarkable  nor  decrepit ;  much  less  had 
it  impaired  his  talenu,  as  appeared  by  his  having  composed 
but  six  months  before^  one  of  his  roost  capital  works,  the 
^aUre  on.  the  Methodists.    In  revenge  for  this  epistle^  Ho- 
garth caricatured  Churchill,  under  the  form  of  a  canonical 
bear,  with  a  club  and  a  pot  of  porter— tC  vihUd  tu  dignus 
K  Aur-— never  did  two  angry  men  of  their  abilities  throw 
mud  with  less  disxterity. 

:  ^*  When  Mr.  Wilkes  vras  the  second  time  brought  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster<^hall,  Mr.  Hogarth  skulked  be- 
hind in  a  corner  of  the  gallery  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas ;  and  while  the  chief  justice  Pratt,  with  the  elo- 
quence and  courage  of  old  Rome,  was  enforcing  the  great 
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les  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  English  obnstitotion, 
while  eveiy  breast  from  him  caught  the  holy  flame  of  li- 
ber^, the  painter  was  wholly  employed  in  caricatuiing 
the  person  of  the  man,  while  all  the  rest  of  his  fellow* 
citizens  were  animated  in  his  cause,  for  they  knew  it  to 
be  their  own  cause,  that  of  their  country,  and  of  its  laws. 
It  was  declared  to  be  so  a  few  hours  after  by  the  unanimous 
sentence  of  the  judges  of  that  court,  and  they  were  all 
present. 

^  The  print  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  soon  after  published, 
drmmftom  ike  life  by  Witliam  Hogarth.    It  must  be  al- 
lowed^ to  be  an  excellent  compound  carieatura,  or  a  cartea* 
tura  of  what  nature  had  alreatdy  caricatured.    I  know  but 
''  one  sboit  apology  that  can  be  made  for  this  gentleman,  or, 
~  to  speak  more  properly,  for  the  person  of  Mr.  Wilkes.    It 
~  is,  that  he  did  not  make  himself^  and  that  he  never  was 
solicitous  about  the  case  of  his  soul,  as  Sbaksp'eare  calls  it, 
only  so  far  as  to  keep  it  clean  and  in  health,  \  never  beard 
that  he  once  hung  over  the  glassy  stream,  liko  another 
Narcissus,  admiring  the  image  in  it,  nor  that  he  ever  stole 
'an  amorous  look  at  his  counterfeit  in  a  side  mirrour.    His 
form,  such  as  it  is,  ought  to  give  him  nd  pain,  because  it 
is  capable  of  giving  pleasure  to  others^.    I  fiiney  he  finds 
himself  tolerably  happy  in  the  clay-ootta^e  to  Which  he  is 
tenaat  for  life,  because  he  has  learnt  to  keep  it  in  good 
>rder.    While  the  share  bf  health  and  animal  spirits,  which 
heaven  haf  given  him,  shidi  bold  out,  I  eah  scarcely  ima- 
gine he  will  be  one  inoment  peevish  about  the  outside  of 
so  precarious^'  so  temporary  a  habitation,  or  vrill  even  ba 
brought  to  own,  mgemutn  CMa  male  habitat.  '  Monsieur 
esi;inallag6. 

^^  Mr.  Churchill  was  exasperated  af  this  personal  attack 

on  his  friend.     H^  soon  after  published,  the  ^  Epistle  to 

Wiiliain  Hogarth,'  and'  took  for  the  motto,  utpitturapoesis^ 

'   Mr-  Hojgarth's  teyenge  against  the  poet  teritiina^ed;  ii^ 

;  vam^ihg  up  an  old  print  (n  a  pXig-dOg  and  a.  bear,  which 

'  he  published  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Bruiser  C.  Churchill 

(once  the  Revd.  !)*  in  the  character  of  a  ftilssian  Hercules, 

At  the  time  when  these  hostilities  iKfere  carrying  on  ip,  % 

\; banner  so  virulent  and  disgraceful  (a  all  the  parties.  Ho* 

'''  ga^  Was  visibly  declining  in  bis  health.     In  17^2,  he 

complained  of  an  inward  paiOi  whicbi  continuingi  brought 
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on  a  general  decay  that  proved  incarable *.  This  t  ast  year 
of  his  life  be  employed  in  re-touching  bis  plates^  witib  the 
assistance  of  several  engravers  whom  he  took  with  him  to 
Chiswick.  Oct.  25,  1764,  he  was  conveyed  from,  theilce 
to  Leicester-6eld6|  in  a  very  weak  condition,  yet  remark* 
ably  cheerful ;  aud,  receiving  an' agreeable  letter  from  the 
American  Dr.  Franklin,  drew  np  a  rough  draught  of  an 
answer  to  it ;  but  going  to  bed,  be  was  seized  with  a 
vomiting,'  upon  which  he  rung  his  bell  with  such  violence 
that  he  broke  it,  and  expired  about  two  hours  afterwards. 
His  disorder  was  an  aneurism ;  and  his  corpse  was  interred 
in.  the  church-yard  at  Chiswick,  where  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  insieription  by  his  friend 
"Mr.  Oarrick. 

It  mav  be  truly  observed  of  Hogarth,  that  all  his  powers 
of  delighting  were  restrained  to  his  pencil*  Having  rarely 
Veeii  admitted  into  polite  circles,  none  of  his  sharp  corners 
liad  been  rubbed  off,  so  that  he. continued  to  the  last  a 
gross  uncultivated  man.  The  slightest  eootradiotion  trans- 
jported  him  into  rage.  To  some  confidence  in  himself  be 
was  certainly  entitled  ;  for,  a«  a  comic  painter,  he  could 
liave  claimed  no  honour  that  would  not  tnpst  readily  have 
%e&o  allowed,  him  ;  but  he  was  at  once  unprincipled  and 
Variable  in  his  political eonduct.  and  attachments.  He  is 
^Iso  said. to  have  beheld  the  rising  eminence  and  pc^u- 
larity  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  a  degree  of  eUvy ;  and, 
if  we  are  not  misinformed,  frequently  spoke  with  asperity 
l^oth  of  him  and  his  performances^  Justice,  however,  ob- 
liges us  to  add,  that  -our  artist  was  liberal,  hospitable,  and 
the  moat  punctual  of  paymasters ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the 
emoluments  his  works  had  procured  to  him,  he  left  but  an 
inconsiderable  fortune  to  his  widow.    His  plates  indeed 

'^  It  may  Ue  worth  obserring,  that  ed  \n  November  1764,  th«  compiler  of 

|n  *<  iBdependeoce,"  a  poem  whfeh  was  this  article  took  occasion  to  lament  that 
not  published  by  Churchill  tiU  U^  last         "  -^-^Sooroe  biid4!he  friendly  t^ar, 

week 'of  September  1764,  he  con-tiders  For  Bogarth.shed,  escapM  the  generoat 
his  antagonist  at  a  departed  Oenius  ;  '   eye 

^  Hogarth  Would  draw  him  (Enry  jnost  Of  feeliag  Pity,  wheo  again  it  6ow''d 

allow)     '  [now."  Fatr  CburohMll  fate.    Ill  can  we  bear 

S'^n  to  the  life,  wa9  Hogarth  litino.  '  the  loss'  [aliy'd 

How  little  did  the  sportive  satirist  ima-  Of  Fancy's  twin-born  offspring,  close 

ginethe  power  of  pleasing  was  bo  soop  In  emnrgy  ofihoughfe,  tboogh  dUTerent 
to  c^ase  in  both !  Hogarth  died  in  four  paths  [passions  sway'd 

weeks  after  the  publication  of  this  poem;  They  sought  for  fame  I  Though  jarring 

and  Churchill  sunriv^  bim  but  nine'  The  living  artists,  let  the  faneral  wreath 

days.   In  some  linei  which  were  ptint-  Uuilcr  their  mi^mory  !'^ 
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werf  Piich  0^0011069  ^o  ber  ^  couid  not  speedily  be  ex- 
hjiast^d.  <  ^wxk^  %f  .l^is  domeadcs  bad  lived  nuuiy  years  m 
«bis  serviq^f  a  firciim stance  ibat  always  reflects  credit  on-ja 
mast^]^.  Of  fliost  of  these  be  painted  strong  likenesses,  o^ 
a  cajQVfi^  .wbicb  wa$  iefjt  in  Mrs.  HogarthU  possession. 
.  His  wi$low  hfkd  also  ^  portrait  of  ber  husband,  and  ^n  ex- 
'O^llent  bust  of  bim  by  liqubiliiac,  a  strong  reseinbljuice  ; 
jsnd  «i|e  of;bi^  bvotber4)i-laW|  Mr.  Tbornhiliy  much  resenv* 
.bliag  the  countenance  of  Mi'&-  Hogarth  Several  of  his 
portraits  also  remaioe^  in  ber  posse^ision,  but  at  ber  death 
were  dispersefcU 

Qf  HjQ^artb's  smaller  plates  many  were  destroyed.  When 
be  waited  a  piece  .of  oopper  on  a  sudden,  he  would  take 
any  plate  fr^m .  which ,  be  had  already  worked  o£P  such  a 
,numb^r  of  impressioos  as  he  supposed  be  should  sell.  He 
then  §e6):  it  to  be  effaced,  beat  out,  or  otherwise  altered 
.to  hi»'  prf^ei^  puirppse* 

Xbe  ipUtes  wbiph  remained  in  bis  possession  were  se^ 
cttr^d  JtQ  :Mra.  Hogarth  by.his  will,  dated  Aug.  12,  1764;, 
chargeable  with  .an  fiiinMity  of  80/,  to  bis  sister  Anne,  who 
surviv<CKl  biod.  Wh^n^  on  the  death  of  his. other  sister,  she 
left  aS  |h(e.  bu^ioeas  in.  which  she  was  engaged,  be  kindly 
took  ber  home,  and  generously  supported  ner,  making  her, 
at  the  saoie  time,  useful  in  the  disposal  of  bis  prints^  Want 
.of  tend^raesa  and  liberiSklity  to  his  relations  was  not  amon^^ 
^tbe  failings  (tf  Hogarth*. 

In  .1745i  one  Lauoceiot  Burton  was  appointed  naval 
officer  at  D,eal.  Hogarth  had  seen  him  by  accident^  and 
on  a  pie<;e.of  paper,  .previously  impressed  by  a  pl^in  cop^ 
per^pla^,  .^rew  bia  figure. with  a  pen  in.  imitation  of  a 
coarse  etching.  He  w^s  repi^sented  on  a  lean  Canterbuiy 
back,  wi^b  a  bottle  sticking  out  of  hia  pockety  and  under** 
Death,  was  •an  inscription^  intimating  that  he  was  going 
doi^n.  to. take;  possession  pfbi^.pWe.  This  was  inclosed  to 
bim  io  .a  letter ;  and.^Qme  of  bis  friendsy .  w.ho  were,  in -the 
fiecret*  protected  the  drawing  to  be  a  print  wbich  tbey  bad 
seen  le^pased  to  sale  at  the;8bops  in  London ;  a  elrct|)Dr 
«taii<>e.tbatput  hitn  in  a  violent  passion,  during  whigb  bf. 
wrote  m  AbM&Ive  letter  to  .Hogarth,  wbos^  nan^e  was/Subi- 
ficrib0d  *o  tbe  work.  Sm^,.  af^^r  popr ,  .Piirtoi^'a  tormeiitorK 
bad  kApt  bim  in  su^pepse  thrpughout  an.un^a^y  tbree  w/^eks, 
tb^y.  ^rdv^d  io  him  tbajt  it  w#«  no  engrayii^,  but  a  sketeb 
with  a  pen  and  ink.  .  He  then  became  so  perfectly  recon* 
i^ited  to  hia  re^emblmcei  jtbat  b^  abew^  it  Mtb  e^uUatioa 
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to  admiral  Vernont  and  aH  the  rest  of  hU  fiiendg;  Iff  195  *» 
Hc^arth  returning  with  a  firiend  from  a  visit  to  Mr.  SSch 
at  Cowley»  stopped  his  chariot,  and  gel  out,  being  struck 
by  a  large  drawing  (with  a  eoai)  on  the  wall  «r  ao  a&hoose^ 
He  io)  mediately  made  a  sketch  of  it  with  triamiili;  it  was 
a  St.  Ctorge  and  the  Dragon^  all  in  straight  lines.    • 

Hogarth  made  one  essay  io  scalpt^rew    tie  wanted  a 

sign  to  distinguish  his  house  in  Leieetiterrliekb ;  and  Uiink* 

ing  none  more  proper  than  tlie  Gc4den  iiead^  be  out  of  a 

mass  of  cork  made  up.  of  several  thicknesses  compacted  to^ 

gether,  carved  a  bust  of  Vandyck,  wbic^h  he  gilt  and 

pLoed  over  his  door.     It  decayed,  and  was  succeeded  by 

a  head  in  plaster,  whidi  in  its  turn  was  suppbed  by  a  hestd 

of  sir  Isaac  Newton.     Hogarth  also  modelled  another  re« 

semblance  of  Vavdyck  ip  cby ;  which  has  also  perished^ 

His  works,  as  his  elegant  biogcapher  has  well  observed,  are 

his  history;  and  the  cih^ous  are  highly  indebted  to  Mr* 

Walpoleior.  a  catalogue  of  bis  piinti^,  drawn  np  from  his 

own  valuable  collection,  in  1T71.    But  as  neither  that  ea^ 

taloeue,  nor  his  appendix  to  it  in  1 7^,  have  given  the 

whole  of  Mn  Hogartb*s  labours,  Mr.  Nicbolsi  including 

Mr.  Walpole-s  catalogue^  has  endeavoured,  f  cm  later  dis«- 

eoveries  of  our  artistes  prints  in  other  collerliOHs,  to  atw 

range  them  in  chronological  or Jer.    ^bere  are  three  larga" 

pictures  by  Hogarth;  o>ertbe  altar  in-  the  ehureh  of  Sti 

Mary  Redcliff  at  Bristol.  .  Mr.  Forrest,  of  Vork^buildings^ 

was  in  possession  of  a  sketch  io  oil  ofonrtiavioaf  (<1esigiied 

as  a  pattern  for  painted  glass) ;  and  iseveral  drawings,  de* 

scriptive  of  the  ineidenu  that  happeaed  during  a  five  days^. 

tour  by  land  and  water    The  parties  were  Messrs.  Hoga#tl% 

Thornhill  (son  of  the  late  sir  James),  Scott  (an  ingeniooa 

landscape-'painter  of  that  name),  Totball,   and  Korrestii 

They  set  out  at  midnight,  at  a  laoment^s  warnifigy  torn,' 

the  Bedford-Arms  uvern,  with  each  a  shirt  in  bis  pocketwi 

They  had  all  their  particular  departmenu<    Hogarth  and* 

Scott  made  the  drawings;  Thornhill  the  ma|i;. Totball: 

faithfully  discharged  the  joint  offices  of  tveasurer.aad  ea*i 

terer;  and  Forrest  wrote  thejournaU    They  were^om  6va^ 

days  only  ;  and  on  the  second  night  after  their  retam,  tba^ 

book  was  produced,  bound,  gilt,  and  lettered^  ando^ead^ 

at  the  same  tavern  to  the  above  palties  tb^  piMenta^ 

Mr.  Forresit  had  also  drawings  of  two  of  the  mea^))ie|i»:  iiar ^ 

markably  fat  men,  in  ludil:rous  situations.     Etchings  from 

all  these  have  been  n^de^aad^^jaarnal^  been  printed^ 
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A  ireiy^tifeirtainlng  woA,  by  Mr.  John  Irfelnridi  ^litltle^ 
^  Bo^rtb  illiMtraied^''  was  piiblisbed  by  MetsTi.  Boydetit 
in  1192^  md'ktarmae  been  reprinted:  It  conuins  tftfe 
Mnali  platei  toriginalty  engraved  for  m  paltry  work,  calte^ 
^<  Hogaitb  moralised,*'  and  an*  eitaet  aecootot  of  all  bii 
prints.  Since  that,  have  appeared  ^  Graphic  tllnsiratioiHi 
ef^Hogarth;  frooi  piotiires,  drawings,  and  scarce  prints,  in 
tike  possession  of  Smnuet  Ireland/*  Some  curious  articled 
were  f»>ntained  in  this  volume.  A  sopplementary  vcrfume 
to  ^*  Hogartb  ilhtstrated,^  has  more  recently  appeared,  con* 
tafnibg  the  ^original  manasertpt  of  the  Anal3hiis,  with  the 
tint  sketches  of  the  figures.'  2.  A  Supplement  to  the  Ana^ 
lyn^  never  published.  3.  Original  Memoranda.  4.  Ma«» 
teriads  forhik  own  Life,  &o.  Bet  the  moat  ample  Me* 
Inoifs  of  Hogarth  are  conuifned  in  Mr.  Nichols's  splendid 
poblication  of  his  life  and  works,  2  vols.  4io^  with  cbpies 
of  all  his  plises  accurately  redn<^.*  ; 

HOLBEIN  tJoHN),  better  known  by  his  Germap  nairie 
Hans  Holbein,  a  most  excellent  painter,  was  bom,  accord^ 
ing  to  some  accounts,  at  Basil  in  Switzerland  in  1498,  bill 
Charles  Patin  places  his  birth  three  years  earlier,  supposing 
it  tery  improteibte  that  he  could  have  arrived  at  such  ma-^ 
turity  of  judgment  and  perfection  in  painting,  as  he  shewed 
in  1514  and  151€,  if  he  had  been  bom  so  late  as  149S? 
He  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father  Johii 
Bolbiain,'  who  was  a  painter,  and  hadtemoved  from  Augs<^ 
burg  to  BasrI ;  birt  the  superiority  of  bis  genius  soon  raised 
hhn  above  his  master.  He  painted  our  Saviour*s  Passioti 
fn  the  tewn-bouse  of  Basil';  and  in  the  fish-market  of  the 
same  tofiftn,  a  Dance  tyf  peasants,  and  Death*s  dance.  Tbes^' 
pieces  were  exceedingly 'striking  to  the  curious ;  and  Eras*, 
mus  was  so  affecited  with  them,  that  he  requested  of  hiri^ 
to  diUw  Ills  ptctore,  and  was  ever  after  his  friend.  HbU 
bein,  in  the  asean  time,  though  a  great  genius  and  fine  s^^J 
tist,  had'  no  ^gance  or  delicacy  of  manners,  but  was  gtvent 
III' wine  asid  ve veiling  company;  for  which  he  met  with. 
die'  foHowing  gentle  rebuke  from  Erasmus;  When  Eras*- 
mui  wrote  his  ^  Muri»  Bncbmium,**  or  *<  Pdn^ric  upon 
Solly»^  he  sent  a  eopy  of  it  to  Hans  Holberh,  who  was  so 
pWwed'Wiib  tbe  several  descriptions  of  foHy  there  given,- 
tfalat^he  designed  them  all  in  the  margirt;*and  where  he 
i^adi  Mt  vMai  to  draw  the  whcii  figures,  p^ed  h  piece  of 
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paper  to  the  leaves.  He  tlien  {returned  t)ie  book  to  Ei^a^ 
musy  who  seeing  that  he  had  xejpreseoted  an  amorous  fopl 
by  the  figure  of  a  fat.  Dutch  lovief,  buggiog  bis  bottle  and 
his  lass,  wrote  under  it.  ^^  Hans  Holbein/'  and  so  sent  it 
back  to  the  painter.  Holbein,  )%ow^ver,  to  be  revenged 
<>f  him^  drew  the  picture  of  Erasoiusfor  9. musty  book- wormy 
iiyhobusied  himself  in  scraping  together  old  MSS.  and  an^ 
iiquities^  and  wrote  under  it  f^  Adagia.^' 

It  is  said,  that  an  Eugiish  nobleman,  who  accidentally 
saw  some  of  Holbein's  performances  at  Basil,  invited  him 
to  come  to  England^  where  his  art  was  in  high  esteem ;  and 
promised  him  great  encouragement  from  Henry  VHI. ;  but 
Holbein  was  too  much  engaged  in  hU  pleasures  to  listen  to 
so  advantageous  a  proposal.'  .  A  few  years  after,  however, 
moved  by  the^i^eoessities,  tp  yvhich  ^n  increased  family  and 
fiis  own  mismanagement  had  reduced  him,  as  well  as  by 
the  persuasions  of  his  friend  Erasmus,  who  told  him  hovtf 
improper,  a  country  his  own  was  to  do,  justice  to  bi9  merit, 
he  consented  to  go  to  Epgiand  :  and  he  consented  the  more 
readily,^,  as  he  did  not  live  on  the  happiest  terms  with  hh 
wife,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a. termagant.  In  bis  journey 
thither. he  staj^ed  some. days  at  Strasburg,  and  applying  to 
a  very  great  master  in  .tbiat  city  for  work^  was  taken  in, 
and  ordered  to  give  a  .spe9imen  of  his.  skill.  Holbein 
finished  a  piece  with  great  care,  and  paint^  a  fly  upori 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  it ;  after  which  he  withdrew 
privily  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  and  pursued  his  jour* 
ney.  .  When  the  paiut^r  returned  home,  he  was  astonished 
at  the  beauty  and.  elegance  of  the, drawing ;  and  especially 
jftt  the  fly,  which,  uppn  his  first  casting  his  eye  upon  it,  he 
so  fair  took  for  a  real  fly,  that  be  endeavoured  to  remove  it 
with  his  hand.  He  «ent  all  ovef  the  city  for  his  journey* 
man,  who  was  now  missing ;  but  after  many  inqiiiries, 
found  that  he  bad  been  thus  depeived  by  the  famous  Ho)^ 
bein.  This  story  has  been  somewhat  differer^tly  tojd,  as 
if  the  painting  was  a  portrait  for  ope  of  his^patrons  at  B^w 
sil,  but  the  effect  was  the  same^  for  before  be  was  disco^ 
yered,  he  bad  made  his  escape.  '*  v  / 

After  almost  begging  bis  way. to  England,  a^  l^ftifi  telU 
ys,  he  found  an  easy  admittajnce  to  the  lQrd-cbanqellor| 
sir  Thomas  More,  having ,  bxpught  with  him  %a^mi],s's 
picture,,  amd  letters  recommendatofy  from  him  to  that  grq^a^ 
man.  Sir  Thomas  received  him  with  all  the  joy  imagina- 
ble, and  kept  him  iq  bis  hwM  between  two  and  three 
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years ;  during  which  time  he  drew  sir  ThomaB^s  picture, 
and  those  of  many  of  his  friends  and  relations.     One  day 
Holbein  happening  to  mention  the  nobieman  who  had  some 
years  ago  invited  him  to  England,  sir  Thomas  was  very 
solicitous  to  know  who  he  was.     Holbein  replied,  that  he 
had  indeed, forgot  .his  title,  but  remembei'ed  his  face  so 
well,  that  he  tboujght  he  could  draw  his  likeness  ;  and  this 
be  did  so.  very  strongly,  that  the  nobleman,  it  is  said,  was 
immediately  known  by  it*     This  nobleman  some  think  was 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  others  the  earl  of  Surrey.     The  chan- 
cellor, having  now  sufficiently  enriched  his  apartments 
with  Holbein's  productions,  adopted  the  following  method 
to  introduce  him  to  Henry  VIII.     He  invited  the  king  to 
an  entertainment,  and  hung  up  all  Holbein's  pieces,  dis- 
posed in  the  best  order,  and  in  the  best  light,  in  the  great 
hall  of  his  house.     The  king,  upon  his  first  entrance,  was 
so  charmed  with  the  sight  of  them,  that  he  asked,  *^  Whe- 
ther  such  an  artist  were  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for  mo* 
ney  ?''  on  which  sir  Thomas  presented  Hcdbein  to  the.  king^ 
who  immediately  took  him  into  his  service,  with  a  salary  of 
200  florins,  and  brought  him  into  great  esteem  with  the 
nobihty  of  the  kingdom.    The  king  trom  time  to  time  ma* 
nifested  the  great  value  he  had  for  him,  and  upon  the  death 
of  queen  Jane,  his  third  wife,  sent  him  into  Flanders,  to 
draw  the  picture  of  the  duchess  dowager  of  Milan,  widow 
io  Francis  Sforza,  whom  the  empei'or  Charles  V.  had  re- 
commended to  him  for  a  fourth  wife ;  but  the  king's  de<* 
fection  from  the  see  of  Rome  happening  about  that  time, 
he  rather    chose   to    match   with   a   protestant  princess. 
Cromwell,  then  his  prime  minister  (for  sir  Thomas  More 
bad   been  removed,  and  beheaded),  proposed    Anne  of 
Cleves  to  him  ;  but  the  king  was  not  inclined  to  the  match, 
till  her  picture,  which  Holbein  had  also  drawn,  was  present.- 
ed  to  him.  There,  as  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  says,  she  was 
represented  so  very  charming,  that  the  king  immediately  re«< 
solved  to  marry  her;  and  thus  Holbein  was  unwittingly  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  his  patron  Cromwell,  whom  the  king 
nevef  forgave  for  introducing  him  to  Anne  of  Cleves. 

In  England  Holbein  drew  a  vast  number  of  admirable 
portraits ;  among  others,  those  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
yill.  on  the  wall  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  which  perished 
when  it  was  burjut,  though  some  endeavours  were  made  to 
remove  that  part  of  the  wall  on  which  the  pictures  were 
4rfiwn.    There  happened,  however,  an  aifair  in  England, 
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Wliich  might  have  been  fatal  to  Holbein^  if  the  king  had 
hot  protected  hin\..    On  the  report  of  bis  charucter,  a  no^^ 
bleman  of  the  first  quality  wanted  one  day  to  see  bim,  wheh 
be  was  drawing  a  fignre  after  the  life.     Holbein,  in  ao^wer^ 
begged  bis  lordship  to  defer  the  honour  of  his  visit  to  ano- 
ther day ;  whicbtbe  nobleman  taking  for  an  affront, came  and 
broke  open  the  door,andvery  rudely  went  up  stairs.  Holbein, 
bearing  a  noise,  left  his  chamber ;  and  meeting  the  lord  at 
his  door,  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  pushed  liim  back- 
wards from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom.     Consider- 
ing, however,  imme<iiately  what  he  had  done,  he  escaped 
from  the  tumult  he  had  raised,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  king.    The  nobleman,  much  hurt,  though  not 
90  much  as  be  pretended,  was  there  soon  after  him ;  and 
upon  opening  bis  grievance,  the  king  ordered  Holbein  tb 
ask  pardon  for  his  offence:    But  this  only  irritated  the  no- 
bleman' the  more,  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
his  life;  upon  which  the  king  sternly  replied,  '^Mylord, 
you  have  not  now  to  do  with  Holbein,  but  with  me ;  what- 
ever punishment  you  may  contrive  by  way  of  revenge 
against  him,  shall  assureaiy  be  inflicted  upon  yourself': 
remember,  priiy  my  lord,  that  I  can,  whenever  I  please^ 
make  seven  lords  of  seven  ploughmen,  but  I  cannot  make 
one  Holbein  even  of  seven  lords^*' 

We  cannot  underuke  to  give  a  list  of  Holbein^s  works^ 
but  this  may  be  seen  in  Walpole^s  Anecdotes.  Sooh  after 
the  accession  of  the  late  king,  a  noble  collection  of  his 
drawings  was  found  in  a  bureau  at  Kensington,  amounting 
td  eighty-nine.  These,  which  are  of  exquisite  merit,  have 
been  admirably  imitated  in  engraving,  in  a  work  pubibhed 
lately  by  John  Chamberlaine,  F.  tS.-A.  certainty  one  of  the 
most  splendid  books,  and  most  interesting  collections  oJF 
portraits  ever  execiiteid.  Holbein  painted  eqdally  well  in 
oil,  water-colours,  and  distemper,  in  large  and  in  miniaw 
ture :  but  he  had  never  practised  the  art  of  painting  in 
miniatiiire,  till  he  resided  in  England,  and  learned  it  irom 
Lucas  CorneUi ;  though  he  afterwards  carried  it  to  its 
highest  perfection.  His  paintings  of  that  kind  have  all 
the  force  of  oil* colours,  and  are  finished  with*  the  utmost 
delicacy.  In  general  be  painted  on  a  green  ground,  but 
in  bis  small  pictures  frequently  he  painted  on  ablue.  The 
inj^i^ioQ  of  .{loibein  ^as  surprisingly  fruitful,  imd  often 
poetical ;  his  execution  was  remarkably^- quick)  vfid  his  ap« 
plication  indefaxigable.    His^  pencil  was  exceedingly  deB* 
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is^iA  I  hit  colooring,  hftd  a  wonderful  degree  of  force ;  he 
finished  his  pictures  with  exquisite  neatness ;  and  his  car* 
nations  were  life  itself.  His  genuine  works  are  always  dis* 
tinguisbable  bjirthe  true^  rounds  lively  imitation  of  flesb> 
visible. in  all  his  portraits,  and  also  by  the  amazing  delU 
cacy  of  his  finishing. 

It  is  observed  by  most  authors,  that  Holbein  alwayi 
|>ainted  with  his  left  hand ;  though  Walpole  objects  against 
that  tradition,  (what  he  considers  as  a  proof),  that  in  a  por* 
trait  of  Holbein  painted  by  himself,  which  was  in  the  Arun* 
delian  collection,  he  is  represented  holding  the  pencil  in 
the  ri^bt  hand.    But  that  evidence  cannot  be  sufficient  to 
set  a^de  so  general  a  testimony  of  the  most  authentic  writers 
QO  this,  subject;   because,   although  habit  and  practice 
Qiight  enable  bim  to  handle  the  pencil  familiarly  with  his 
leCt  band,  yet,  as  it  is  so  unusual^  it  must  htfte  had  but  an 
unseemly  and  awkward  appearance  in  a  picture  i  which  pro* 
bably  might  have  been  bis  real  inducement  for  represent- 
in?  himself  without  such  a  particularity.    Besides,  the 
writer  of  .HoIbein^s  life,  at  the  end  of  the  treatise  by  De 
Piles,  mentions  a  print  by  HoUar,  still  extant,  which  de* 
scribes  Holbein  drawing  with  his  left  hand.     Nor  is  it  sp 
extraordinary  or    incredible  a  circumstance ;    for  other 
artists,  mentioned  in  this  volume,  are  remarked  for  the  very 
saifie  hi^bit ; .  particularly  Mozzo  of  Antwerp,  who  worked 
with  the  left ;  and  Amico  Aspertino,  as  well  as  Ludovico 
Cangiagio,    who  worked  equally  well  with   both  hands* 
This  great  artist  died  of  the  plague  at  London  in  1554; 
some  tbiuk  at  hi$  lojgiugs  in  Whitehall,  where  be  bad 
lived  from '.the  time  that  the  king  became  his  patron,  but 
y^r|;ue  rather  tbQUght  at  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  house,  in 
the„  priorv  of.  Christ  church  near  Aldeate,  then  called 
Duke's-pface.     Strype  says  that  he  was  buried  in  St,  Ca- 
therine Cree  church  -^  but  this  seenis  doubtful.^ 

HOLBERG  (Louig  pe),  a  Danish  historian,  lawyer, 
and  poet,  was  born  at.  Bergen  in  Norway,  in  1.685.  His 
family  is  jsaid  by  some  to  have  been  low,  by  others  noble  ; 
but  it  is  agreed  that  he  commenced  life  in  very  poor  cir* 
cunastances,  and  picked  up  his  education  in  his  travels 
through  various*  parts  of  £urope,  where  he  subsisted  either 
by  charity,  or  by  his  personal  efforts  of  various  kinds.    Qn 

"  _^  •• 

>    *  Vita  Bolbcnfi  a  Car.  PatiiM,  prefixed  to  Bratmut'f  Mori*  EQComrtt«.«» 
Watpok'9  AflBBcd0tt^«p»Scr  i.  lUyovUt*!  Woikt. 
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his  return  to  Copenhagen,  he  found  tncfans  io  be  a{>pbi(ited" 
iMsessor  of  the  oonsistory  couri,  which  place  affording  him 
»•  competent  subsistence,  be  wa&  able  to  indulge  his  ge- 
nius, and  produced  several  works,  which  gave  him  great 
celebrity.  Among  these  are  some  comedfies,  a  volume  of' 
which  has  been  translated  into  French.  He  wrote  also  a 
History  of  Denmark,  in  3  vols.  4co,  which  has  been  consi- 
dered as  tbe  best  that  hitherto  has  been  produced,  though' 
in  some  parts  rather  minute  and  uninteresting.  Two  vo* 
lumes  of  ^^  Moral  Thoughts/*  and  a  work  entitled  **  The 
I>anish  Spectator,*'  were  produced  by  him  :  and  he  is  ge- 
nerally considered  as  the  author  of  the  **  Iter  subterraneum 
of  KUmius,*'  a  satirical  romance,  sometlnng  in  the  style  of 
Gulliver's  Travels.  Most  of  these  have  Seen  translated 
also  into  German,  and  are  much  esteemed  in  that  country* 
His  *^  Introduction  to  Universal  History**  was  translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Gregory  Sbarpe,  with  notes,  1755, 
Svo*  By  his  publications,  and  his  place  of  assessor,  he 
had  oeeonomy  enough  to  amass  a  considerable  fortune,  and* 
even  in  his  life  gave  70,000  crowns  to  the  university  of 
Zealand,  for  the  education  of  young  noblesse ;  thinking 
it  right  that  as  his  wealth  had  been  acquired  by  literature, 
it  should  be  employed  in  its  support.  This  munificence 
obtained  htm  the  title  of  baron.  At  his  death,  which  hap-> 
pened  in  1754,  he  left  also  a  fund  of  16)000  crowns  to  por- 
tion out  a  certain  number  of  young  women,  selected  from 
the  families  of  citizens  in  Copenhagen.* 

HOLBOURNE  (Sir  Robert),  a  lawyer  of  considera-' 
ble  eminence,  and  law  writer,  flourished  in  the  time  of  . 
Charles  I.  but  of  his  early  history,  we  have  no  account.  In 
1640  he  was  chosen  representative  for  St.  Michael  in  Corn- 
wall in  the  Long- parliament,  and  on  one  occasion  argued 
for  two  hours  in  justification  of  the  canons.  In  1641  he 
was  Lent  reader  of  Lincoln's- inn,  but  soon  after  quitted  the 
parliament  when  he  saw  the  extremities  to  which  they  were 
proceeding.  He  had  formerly  given  his  advice  against 
ship- money,  but  was  not' prepared  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution entirely,  antl  therefore  went  to  Oxford,  where,  in 
164d,  he  sat  in  the  parliament  assembled  there  by  Charles 
I.  was  made  the  prince's  attorney,  one  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1644  he 
was  present  at  the  .  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  and  afterwards  ac 

1  Diet  Hist,— Annual  Registsr  for  17^19. 
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Aattif  tbelde  of  Wif^  Beiumiag  to  LoBdba,  Bftcr  these 
ineffectual  attempts,  to  restore  peace^  be  was  forced  to  com- 
pound for  his  estate,  and  was  not  permitted  to  remain  in 
any  of  the  inns  of  court.  He  died  in  164i7,  and  was  in- 
terred in  thecvypt  under  Lincoln Vinn  cbapeL  His  ^'  Read'^ 
iogson  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  25  Edward  III.  c.  2.**  were 
published  in  1642,.  4«a^  and  in  1661.  He  was  the  anthoc 
ako  of  *'  The  Freeholder's  Grand  Inquest  touching  our  So^ 
vereign  Lord  the. King  and  his,  Rarliau^ent,"  vnhich  bears 
the  name  of  sir  Robert  Filnier,  wha  reprlptied  it  in  1679, 
and  1680,  8vo,  with  observations  upon  forms  of  govern* 
nient..     He  left  also  some  MSS*^    • 

HOLCROFT  (Thomas),  a  dranatic  and  misceUaneoaa 
writer  and  translator,  was  bom  in  Orange«court,  Leicester* 
fields,  Dec.  22, 1744.  His  &ther  was  in  the  humble,  oc-*. 
cupation  of  a  shoe-mak^,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  his  son  any  educatiooi.  The  first  employment  meo^ 
tinned,  in  which  the  latter  was  concerned,  was  as  senranfe 
to  the  hop.  Mn  Veriion,  of  whose  race-'horses  he  had  the 
care,  and  became  vety  expert  in  the  art  of  horsemanship^ 
He  i»  said  also  to  have  worked  for  many  years  at  his  ia« 
therms  trade.  He  possessed,  however,  good  natural  abiU«* 
ties,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  of  which  he  accumulated 
a  considerable  fund,  and  learned  with  £aurility  and  suocessr 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  When  about' 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  conceitred  a  passion  for  the  stage^; 
and  his  first  performance  was  in  Ireland.  He  had  after^ 
wards  an  engagement  of  the  same  kind  in  London,  but 
never  attained  any  emimence  as  an  actor,  although  he.  al-' 
ways  might  be  se6n  to  understand  his  part  better  than  those 
to  whom  nature  was  more  liberal.  He  quitted  the  stage  in 
1781,  after  the  performance  of  his  first  play,  ^^  Duplicity/* 
which  was  successful  enough  to  encourage  his  perseveraoee 
as  a  dramatic  writer.  From  this  time  he  contributed  up* 
wards  of  thirty  pieces,  which  were  either  acted  oa  .the- 
London  stages,  or  printed  without  having  been  performed* 
Scarcely  any  of  them,  however,  have  obtained  a.  perma* 
nent  situation  on  the  boards.  He  published  also  the  fol«« 
lowing  novels  :  **  Alwyn,'*  1780  ;  "  Anna  St.  Ives,'-  1 792  ;; 
"  Hugh  Trevor,"  1794 ;  and  "  Brian  Perdue,"  1807.  His 
translations  were,  ^<  The  private  Life  of  Voltaire,'' .12mo  ;. 

^  Alh.Ox.  vol.  IL— -Lloyd^s  MemoirSy  foiio^  pr5B4. — Bridgman';)  Legal  Bi^ 
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^*  Memotrs  of  Baron  Trenck,**  S  vok.  ISoio;  Mtrriien'b 
*<  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin/'  8  vols.  8vo;  mt^ 
dame  de  Geniis's  **  Tales  of  the  Castle^**  S  tolr,  1 2nio  ^ 
^  Tbe-  posthumous  Works  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,**  If 
Tob.  8vo ;  *'  An  abridgment  of  Lavater^s  Physiognomy/'  S 
Tols.  8vo.  Mr.  Holcroft  having  imbibed  the  revolutionarj; 
principles  of  France,  bad  joined  some  societies  in  thia 
countrv,  which  brought  him  under  suspicion  c^  being  con* 
cemecl  with  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  Thelwall,  who  were  tried 
for  high  tre.t&*)n  in  1794>,  but  they  being  acquitted,  Mn 
Holcroft  was  discharged  without  being  put  upon  his  trii^ 
His  last  work  was  his  '*  Travels,**  in  Germany  and  France^ 
2  vols.  4to»  which,  like  some  other  of  his  speculations,  was 
less  advantageous  to  his  bookseller  than  to  liimself.  In 
1762  he  published  a  poem  called  ^  Human  happiness,  or 
the  Sceptic,**  which  attracted  iittle  notice  on  the  score  of 
poetical  merit,  but  contained  many  of  those  loose  senti* 
ments  on  religion,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  deliver 
with  more  dogmatism  than  became  a  man  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  In  these,  however,  he  persisted 
almost  to  the  last,  when,  on  his  death- bed,  be  is  said  ta 
have  acknowledged  bis  error.     He  died  March  23,  180S^.^ 

HOLDEN  (Henry),  an  English  Roman  catholic  divine, 
was  born  in  Lancashire  in  1596^  and  in  1618  was  admitted 
*a  student  in  the  English  college  at  Doway,  where  be  took 
the  name  of  Johnson.  Here  he  improved  himself  in  the 
classics,  and  studied  philosophy  and  divinity,  and  going 
to  Paris  in  1623,  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  that  univer- 
sity, to  which  he  continued  attached  during  the  remainder 
ci  his  life,  having  no  other  preferment  but  that  of  peoiten* 
tiary  or  confessor  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  da 
iCbardooet.  He  died  about  |665,  esteemed  one  of  the 
ablest  controversial  divines  of  his  time,  and  in  this  respect 
has  been  highly  praised  by  Dupin.  Some  suspected  him 
of  Jansenism,  but  his  biographers  wish  to  repel  1  this 
charge,  as  they  think  it  Among  his  works  are  three» 
whicdh  chiefly  contributed  to  his  fame,  I.  **  Analysis  Fidei,^* 
Paris,  16S2,  8vo,  translated  into  English  by  W.  G.  4to^ 
1658.  Of  this  Dupin  has  given  a  long  analysis.  It  waa 
reprinted  by  Barbou  in  1766,  and  conuins  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  oeconomy  of  fSsith,'  its  principles  and 
8)otives»  with  their  application  to  controversial  questions. 

^  Blog.  Draou— Ocat.  Mss« 
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It  i»t:eifsidered  as  argpumentatiTe  and  soand.  2.  ''  Mar« 
gi#ial  Notes  on  the  New  Testament/'  Paris,  1660,  2  voU« 
12int>^  3.  "A  Letter  concerning  Mr.  White's  Treatise 
Be  Medio  Animarum  stattt/'  Parts,  1661,  4to.' 
'  HOLDER  (Wiluam),  a  learned  English  philosopher^ 
vf!»s  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  educated  in  Pembroke  hall| 
Cambridge,  and,  in  1642,  became  rector  of  Blechingdon^ 
Oxfordshire.  In  1660  he  proceeded  D.  D;  was  afterwards 
canon  of  Ely,  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  canon  of  St* 
PauPs)  sob-dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  sob-almoner  to 
bi»  majesty.  He  gained  particular  celebrity  by  teaching 
ayeiHig  gentleman  of  distinction,  who  was  bom  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  speak,  an  attempt  at  that  time  unprecedented. 
This  gentleman^s  name  was  Alexander  Popham,  son  of 
colonel  Edward  Popbam,  who  was  some  time  an  admiral 
in  the  service  of  the  long  parliament  The  cure  was  per« 
formed  by  bim  in  his  house  at  Blechingdon,  in  1659 ;  but 
Popbam,  Josing  what  he  had  been  taught  by  Holder,  after 
be  was  called  home  to  bis  friends,  was  sent  to  Dr.  Wallis^ 
who  brought  him  to  his  speech  again.  On  this  subject 
Holder  published  i^  book  entitled  '<  The  Elements  of 
Speech;  an  essay  of  inquiry  into  the  natural  production  of 
letters :  with  an  appendix  concerning  persons  that  are  deaf 
aeddttmb,'*  1669,. Svo,  In  the  appendix  he  relates  bow 
soon,  and  by  what  methods,  he  brought  Popham  to  speak,"- 
Inthiaessaycbe  has  analysed,  dissected,  and  classed  theN* 
letteni  of  oiu^  idphabetso  minutely  and  clearly,  that  it  is 
weliwordby  the  attentive  perusal  ofevery  lover  of  philology^ ' 
but  particalarly,  saya  Ot.  Bum^y,  of  lyric  poets  and  com* 
posers  of  vocal  music ;  to  whom:  it  will  point  out  such  harsh 
and  uDtuoable  combinations  of  letters  and  syllables  as-froia 
their  diflicult  uttermce  impede  and  corrupt  the  voice  ii| 
its 'passage.  In  1673  he  published,  in  4to,  '<  A  Supple^ 
ment  to  the 'Philosophical  Transactions  ot.  July  1670,  witki 
some  Reflections  on  Dr.  WaUis^^  Letjter  tbeceinserted.^- 
Ties  was  writteo'to  claipi  the  glory  of  having  taught HPppii^ 
ham  to  apeak,  which  Wallis  in  the  letter  there  mentioned 
biMl  claimed  to  hiinself:  upon  which  the  doctor  sben  afte^» 

Gblisbed,  /^  A  Defence  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Ptii*-- 
lopbioal  TransacUOBS^  particularly  those  of  July  1670,'- 
in  answer  to  the  cavils  of  Dr.  William  Holder,"  167  V'  ^ta* 
HoUer.  was  skilled  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  ;mnsiQy^ 
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.  and  composed  some  anthems,  three  or  four  of  which  are  • 
preserved  in  Dr.  Tudway*s  collection  in  the  British  mu-> 
seum.  In  1694  he  published  **  A  Discourse  concerning 
Time/'  in  whicb^  among  other  things,  the  deficiency  of 
the  Julian  Calendar  was  explained,  and  the  method  of  re- 
forming it  demonstrated,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  in 
the  change  of  style.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  treating 
this  subject  with  so  much  clearness  and  ability,  so  good  a 
musician  did  not  extend  his  reflections  on  the  artificial 
parts  of  time,  to  its  divisions  and  proportions  in  musical 
measures;  a  sul\ject  upon  which  the  abbate  Sacchi  has 
written  in  Italian,  **  Del  Tempo  nella  Musica  ;*'  but  which 
rhythmtically,  or  metrically   considered   in   common   with 

f)oetry,'  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  our  own 
anguage.  ' 

The  same  year  was  published  by  Dr,  Holder,  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  natural  grounds  of  Harmony,**  in  which  the 
propagation  of  sound,  the  ratio  of  vibrations,  their  coinci« 
dence  in  forming  consonance,  sympathetic  resonance,  or 
sons  hannoniqueSf  the  difference  between  arithmetical,  geo- 
metrical, and  harmonic  proportions,  and  the  author's  opi^ 
nton  concerning  the  music  of  the  ancients,  to  whom  he 
denies  the  use  of  harmony,  or  music  in  parts,  are  all  sd 
ably  treated,  and  clearly  explained,  that  this  book  may  b6 
read  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  most  practical  musicians^ 
though  unacquainted  with  geometry,  mathematics,  and 
harmonics,  or  the  philosophy  of  sound.  This  book  is  snid, 
in  the  introduction,  to  have  been  drawn  up  chiefly  for  the 
sake  and  service  off  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal,  of 
which  ht  was  sub*dean,  and  in  which,  as  well  as  othef 
eathiedrals  to  which  his  power  extended,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  severe  disciplinarian ;  for,  being  so  excellent  a 
judge  and  composer  himself,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  would  be  the  less  likely  to  tolerate  neglect  and  igno- 
rance in  the  performance  of  the  choral  service.  Michael 
Wise,  who  perhaps  had  fallen  under  his  lash,  used  to  call 
him  Mr.  Snub-dean.  Dr.  Holder  died  at  Amen  Corner, 
London,  Jan.  24,  1696-7,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul\ 
with  his  wife,  who  was  only  sister  to  sir  Christppher  Wren. 
'Dr.  Holder  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  eafly  education 
of  that  afterwards  eminent  architect.  ^ 
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HOLDSWORTH  (Edward),  a  very  polite  and  elegant 
scholar,  son  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Holdsworth,  rector  of 
North  Stoneham,  in  the  county  of  Soi^thampton,  was  bora 
Aug.  6,  1688,  and  trained  at  Winchester-school.  He  was 
thence  elected  demy  of  Magdalen  coU^ge^  Oxford,  iti 
July  1705;  toqk  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  April  1711  ;  be* 
came  a  college  tutor,  and  had  many  pupils.  In  1715, 
when  he  was  to  be  chosen  into  a  fellowsbipi|^  he  resigned 
his  demysbip,  and  left  the  college,  because  unwilling  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the'^ew  government.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  travelling  with  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  as  a  tutor:  in  1741  and  1744  he  was  at  Rome 
in  this  capacity,  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  with  Mr.  Drake  and  Mn 
Towuson.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  lord  Digby's  house  at 
Coleshill  in  Warwickshire,  D^c.  30,  1746.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  '^  Muscipula,'^  a  poem,  esteemed  a  master- 
piece in  its  kind,,  written  with  the  purity  of  Virgil  and  the 
pleasantry  of  Lucian,  and  of  whict^  there  is  a  good  English 
translation  by  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  in  vol.  V.of  "  Dodsley*g 
Miscellanies,"  and  another  among  Dr.  Cobden's  poems. 
He  was  the  author  also  of  a  dissertation  entitled  **  Pharsalia 
and  Philippi ;  or  the  two  Philippi  in  Virgil's  Georgics  at- 
tempted to  be  explained  and  reconciled  to  history,  1741,^' 
4to ;  andof  ^^  Remarks  and  Dissertations  on  Virgil ;  with 
some  other  classical  observations,  published  with  several 
notes  and  additional  remai'ks  by  Mr.  Spence,  1768,"  4.to. 
Mr.  Spenoe  speaks  of  him  in  his  Polymetis,  as  one  vyho 
understood  Virgil  in  a  more  masterly  manner  than  any  per- 
son be  ever  knew.  The  late  Charles  Jennens,  esq.  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory  ^t  Gopsalin  Leicestershire. '    • 

HOLDSWORTH  (Richard),  sometimes  written  Olds^ 
worthy  and  OldiswortA,  a  learned  and  loyal  English  divine, 
the  youngest  son  of  Richard  Hoidswo»th,  a  celebrated 
preacher  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was  born  in  1590,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  father  was  coo^mitted  to  the  care  of 
the  rev.  William  Pearson,  a  clergyman  of  the  same  place, 
who  h&d  married  his  sister.  He  was  Brst  educated  at  New«- 
castle,  and  in  July  1607  admitted  of  St.  Johnjs  college, 
Cambridge.  In  1610  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree^  in 
1613  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  in  16)4  was  made 
master  of  arts,  and  incorporated  at  Oxford,  in  the  -same, 
degree  in  1617,  and  in  1620  was  chos^  one  of  the  twelve 
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university  preachei's  at  Cambridge.    While  at  college  be 
was  tutOT)  among  odiers,  to  the  famous  sir  Symond  D^EweSk. 
After  this   he  was  for  some  time  chaplain  to  sir  Henry 
Hobart,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  then 
bad  a  living  given  him  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
wbiefa  he  exchanged  for  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter  the  Poori 
Broad-street^i  London.     He  settled  there  a  little  before 
Ibe  great  sickness  in  1625,  during  which  he  continued  to 
do  the  duties  of  hi^  offiN^e,  became  a  very  popular  preacher^ 
and  was  much  followed  by  the  puritans.     In  1 629  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  diviuicy  at  Gresham  college,  and  in 
liis  lectures,  afterwards  published,  he  discovered  an  un« 
usual   extent  and  variety  of  learning.     They   were  fre- 
quented by  a  great  concourse  of  divines  and  young  scholars.. 
'About  1631  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
16S3  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.     In  the  same  year  he 
4Mood  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  St  John^s  college, 
init  neither  he  nor  his  competitor.  Dr.  Lane,  being  ac*^ 
ceptftble  at  court,  the  king,   by  mandate,  ordered   Dr. 
Beale  to  be  chosen.     In  1637,  however,  Mr,  Holdsworth 
was  elected  master  of  Emanuel  college,  and  created  doctor 
of  divinity.   In  the  same  year  he  kept  the  act  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1639  was  elected  president  of  Sion  college  by  the 
London  clergy.     In  1641  he  resigned  his  professorship  at 
'Gresham  college,  and  the  rebellion  having  now  begun,  he 
was  marked  out  as  one  of  the  sacrifices  to  popular  preju* 
^ice,  although  he  had  before  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
•court.     While  vice*chai>cellor  Dr.  Holdsworth  had  sup^ 
plied  the  king  with  money  contributed  by  the  university,  a 
crime  not  easily  to  be  forgiven^     When,  howevei^  the 
assembly  of  divines  was  called.  Dr.  Hold»worth  was*  no- 
JDinated  one  of  the  number,  but  never  sat  among  them.. 
Soon  after,  in  obedience  to  die  king^s  mandate,  he  caused 
such  of  his  majesty -s  declarations  to  be  printed  at  Cam^^ 
-bridge  as  were  formerly  published  at  York,  for  which,  and^, 
aft  Dr.  Fuller  says,  a  sermon  preached  then  by  him,  he 
vf9s  forced  fep  Ijpave  the  university  before  the  expiration  of 
^is  <^^e  as  vice-chancellor.     After  some  concealment  he 
iwas  apprehended  near  London,  and  imprisoned,  first  m 
Ely  bouse,  and  then  in  the  Tower.     Such  was  the  regard,, 
itowever,  in  which  he  was  held  at  Cambridge,  that  while 
binder  confinement  be  was  elected  Margaret  professor  oT 
divinity,  which  he  held  until  bis  death,  although  he  could 
•either  attend  the  duties  of  it  nor  receive  the  profits ;  but 
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hh  rectory  of  St  Peter  the  Poor,  and  the  nnstersbip  of 
Emanuel,  were  both  taken  from  hinn.  It  seems  uncertain 
when  he  was  released.  We  find  him  attending  the  king  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1647  ;  and  in  January  following,  when 
the  parliament  voted  that  no  more  addresses  should  be 
made  to.  the  king,  he  preached  a  bold  sermon  against  tlu^t 
resolutioni  for  which  he  was  again  imprisoned,  but  being 
Ireleased,  assisted,  on  the  king's  part,  &t  the  treaty  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  catastrophe  that  soon  after  befell  his 
royal  master  is  thought  to  have  shortened  his  life,  which 
terminated  Aug.  29,  i649w  He  lived  unmarried,  and  left 
bis  property  to  charitable  uses,  except  his  books,  part  of 
which  went  to  Emanuel  college,  and  part  to  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St« 
Peter  the  Poor,  where  is  a  monument  to  bis  memory.  He 
was  of  a  comely  appearance  and  venerable  aspect ;  warm 
in  his  temper,  but  soon  pacified  ;  a  great  advocate  for  the 
king,  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy.  He  was 
devout,  charitable,  and  an  excellent  scholar.  In  bis  *^  Prte- 
lectiones"  he  shows  not  pnly  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  fathers  and  schoolmen,  but  likewise  most  of  the  emi- 
nent divines  of  later  ages,  popish  as  well  as  protestant, 
and  bis  style  is  good.  His  works  are,  1.  ^^  A^ermon 
preached  in  St.  Mary's,  pambridge,  on  his  majesty's  in- 
auguration,'' 1642,  4to,  the  only  thing  he  ever  published. 
2.  ^^  The  Valley  of  Vision ;  or  a  dear  sight  of  sundry  sa- 
cred truths ;  delivered  in  twe^nty-one  sermons,*'  Lend- 
1651,  4 to.  These  were  taken  in  short  hand,  and  Dr. 
Pearson  says  they  are  very  defective.  3.^'  Prselectiones 
theologicae,"  Lond.  1661,  fol.  published  by  his  nephew, 
Dr.  William  Pearson,  with  a  life  of  the  author. ' 

HOLINSHED  (Raphael),  an  EUgUsb  historian,  and  fa- 
mous for  the  Chronicles,  that  go  under  his  name,  was 
descended  from  a  family  which  lived  at  Bosely,  in  Cheshire: 
but  neither  the  place  nor  time  of  his  birth,  nor  scarcely 
any  other  circumstances  of  his  life,  are  ki^own.  Some  say 
be  had  an  university  education,  and  was  a  clergyman  ; 
while  others,  denying  this,  affirm  th^t  he  was  steward  to 
Thomas  Burdett,  of  3romcote  in  the  county  of  Warwick* 
esq.     Be  this  as  it  will,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 

considerable  learning,  and  to  have  had  a  particular  turn  for 

.  .  .   * 
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history.  His  "  Chronicles*-  were  first  published  in  1577^ 
in  2  vols,  folio;  ^nd  then  in  1587,  in  three,  the  two  first 
of  which  are  commonly  bound  together.  In  this  second 
^ition  several  sheets  were  castrated  in  the  second  and 
third  volumes,  because  there  were  passages  in  them  dis- 
agreeable to  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ministry :  but  the 
castrations  were  reprinted  apart  in^  1723.  Holinshed  wi|| 
not  the  sole  author  or  compiler  of  this  work,  but  was  as-' 
sisted  in  it  by  several  other  writers.  The  first  volume 
opens  with  *^  An  historical  Description  of  the  Island  of 
Britaine,  in  three  books,''  \)y  William  Harrison  ;  and  then, 
**  The  Historic  of  England,  from  the  time  that  it  was  first 
inhabited,  until  the  time  that  it  was  last  conquered,"  by 
R.  Holins^hed.  The  second  volume  contains,  **  The  de- 
scription, conquest,  inhabitation,  and  troublesome  estate 
of  Ireland  ;  particularly  the  description  of  that  kingdom  :^' 
by  Richard  Stanihurst  **The  Conquest  of  Ireland,  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,"  by  John 
Hooker,  alias  Vowell,  of  Exeter,  gent.  "  The  Chronicles 
of  Ireland,  beginning  where  Giraldus  did  end,  continued 
untill  the  year  1509,  from  Philip  Flatsburie, '  Henrie  of 
Marleborow,  Edmund  Campian,"  &c.  by  R.  Holinshed ; 
and  from  thence  to  1586,  by  R.  Stanihurst  and  J.  Hooker. 
^^  The  Description  of  Scotland,  translated  from  the  Latin 
of  Hector  Boethius,"  by  R.  H.  or  W.  H.  «  The  Historic 
of  Scotland,  conteining  the  beginning,  increase,  proceed- 
ings, continuance,  acts  and  government  of  the  Scottish 
natron,  from  the  original  thereof  unto  the  yeere  1571," 
gathered  by  Raphael  Holinshed,  and  continued  from  1571 
%o  1586,  by  Francis  Boteville,  alias  Thin,  and  others.  The 
third  volume  begins  at  <<  Duke  William  the  Norman,  com- 
monly called  the  Conqueror ;  a^nd  descends  by  degrees  of 
yeeres  to  all  the  kings  and  queenes  of  England.'*  First 
compiled  by  R.  Holinshed,  and  by  him  extended  to  1577; 
ftugmented  and  continued  to  1586,  by  John  Stow,  Fr. 
Thin,  Abraham  Fleming,  and  others.  The  time  of  this 
tlistorian's  death  is  unknown  ;  but  it  appes^rs  from  his  will, 
which  Hearne  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Camden^s  ^^  An- 
nals," th&t  it  happened  between  1578  and  1582. 

As  for  his  coadjutors;  Harrison,  as  we  have  already 
noticed  in  his  article,  was  bred  at  Westminster  school,  sent 
from  thence  to  Oxford,  became  chaplain  to  sir  William 
Brooke,  who  preferred  .him,  and  died  in  1593.  HookeT, 
^ho  yi(9fS  unclp  to  the  fs^moiis  Richard  (look^r^  will  he  hq^ 
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ttced  hereafter.  We  know  Tiotbing  of  Botevil^ ;  QUily  tbat 
Hearne  styles  him  *^  a  man  of  great  learning  andjudgment, 
and  a  wonderful  lover  of  antiquities.*'  In  the  late  reprint 
of  the  series  of  English  Chronicles  by  the  booksellers  6f 
London,  Holinsbed  very  properly  took  tbe  precedence^ 
and  was  accurately  edited  in  6  vols.  4to. ' 

HOLLAND  (Philemon),  a  noted  translator,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancientfamily  of  the  Hollands  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  was  the  son  of  John  Holland,  a  pious  divine, 
who,  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  for 
the  sake  of  religion  ;  but  afterwards  retarned,  and  became 
pastor  of  Dunmowin  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1578.  Phi- 
lemon was  born  at  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  and  after  being  instructed 
at  the  grammar-school  of  that  place,  was  sent  to  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  pupil  to  Dr.  Hampton, 
and  afterwards  to  Dr.  Whitgift.  He  was  adaritted  fellow  of 
his  college,  but  left  the  university  after  having  taken  the 
degree  of  M!  A.  in  which  degree  be  was  incorporated  at 
Oxford  in  1 587.  He  was  appointed  head  master  of  the 
free-school  of  Coventry,  and  in  thi^  laborious  station  he  not 
only  attended  assiduou^sly  to  the  duties  of  his'  office,  but 
served  the  interests  of  learnhig,  by  undertaking  those  nu- 
merous translations,  which  gained  him  the  title  of  *^  Trans- 
lator general  of  the  age."  He  likewise  studied  medicine^ 
tmd  practised  with  considerable  reputation  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  at  length,  when  at  the  age  of  forty,  became 
a  doctor  of  physic  in  the  university  ot  Cambridge.  He 
was  a  peaceable,  quiet,  and  good  man  in  all  the  relations 
of  private  life,  and  by  his  habits  of  temperance  and  regu*^ 
jarity  attained  his  $5tb  year,  not  only  with  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  intellects,  but  bis  sight  was  so  good,  that 
he  n^ver  bad  occasion  to  wear  spectacles.  He  continued 
to  translate  till  his  80th  year ;  and  his  translations,  thougl^ 
devoid  of  elegance,  are  accounted  faithful  and  accuratef. 
Among  these  are,  translations  into  English  of  "  Livy," 
written,  it  is  said,  with  one  pen,  which  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance so  highly  priced  that  $he  had  it  embellished 
with  silver,  and  kept  as  a  great  curiosity.  '<  Pliny*s  Na- 
tural History,"  "Plutarch's  Morals,"  "  Suetonius,"  «Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,"  "  Xenophon's  Cyropeedia,"  and 
**  Camden's  Britannia,"  to  the  last  of  which  he  made  seve« 
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nX  useful  adiiitions :  and  into  Latin  he  translated  tbe  geo^ 
graphical  part  of  <*  Speed^s  Theatre  of  Great  Britain,"  Jtnd 
a  French  *^  Pbaraiacopoeia  of  Brice  Bauderon."  A  quib^ 
l^ing' epigram  upon  his  translation  of  Suetonius  has  often 
been  retailed  in  jest  books  : 

**  Philemom  with  translations  does  so  fill  us. 
He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  Tranquillus/* 

He  died  Feb.  9,  1636,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
oventry.  He  married  a  Staffordshire  lady,  by  whom  he 
bad  seven  jsons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  he  sur- 
vived except  one  son  and  his  daughters.  One  of  his  sons, 
Henry,  appears  to  have  been  a  bookseller  in  London,  and 
was  editor  of  the  ^^  Heroologia  Anglicana,*'  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  English  portraits,  with  short  lives,  but  the  latfer 
are  not  very  correct,  or  satisfactory.  These  portraits  were 
chiefly  engraved  by  the  family  of  Pass,  and  many  of  them 
are  valued  as  originals,  having  never  been  engraved  since 
Jbut  as  copies  from  these.  They  are  sixty-five  in  number. 
toe  also  published  ^'  Monumeuta  Sepulchralia  Ecclesiae  S. 
l^auli,  Lond.'*  4to,  and,  <<  A  Book  of  Kings,  being  a  true 
wd  lively  effigies  of  all  our  English  kings  from  the  Con- 
quest^''  1618.     When  be  died  is  not  mentioned.  ^ 

HOLLAR,  or  BOLLARD  (WisNTZEL,  or  Wences- 
Uius),  a  most  admired  engraver,  was  born  at  Prague  in 
]3ohemiai  in  1607.  He  was  at  first  instructed  in  school- 
learning,  and  afterwards  put  to  the  profession  of  the  law  ; 
Jbut  not  relishing  that  pursuit,  and  his  family  bein^  ruined 
^ben  Prague  was  taken  and  plundered  in  1619,  so  that 
^ey  could  not  provide  for  him  as  had  been  proposed,  he 
jemoved  from  thence  in  1627.     During  his  abode  in  seve* 

'  iral  to^ns  in  Germany,  he  applied  himself  to  drawing^and 
jdcsigningi  to  copying  the  pictures  of  several  great  artists, 

,  /taking  geometrical  and  perspective  views  and  draughts  of 
cities,  towns,  and  countries,  by  land  and  water ;  in  which 
at  length  he  grew  so  e;ccellent,  especially  for.  his  land- 
.scapes  in  miniature^  as  not  to  be  outdone  in  beauty  and 
|4elicacy  by^any  artist  of  his  time.     He  had  some  instruc- 

.  ^tions  from  Matthew  Merian,  an  eminent  engraver,  and 
y/fhp  is  thought  to  have  taught  him  that  method  of  pre- 
jMuring  and  working  on  bis  plates  which  he  constantly  used. 
.]Pe  was  but  eighteen  when  the  iii«t  specimens  of  his  art 

1  Atb.  Ox.  vol.  I.— Letters  from  the  Bodtei«i»  3  Tolp.  8to.  1813.«»Fiiller's 
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cppeared;  and  the  cooDoisseurs  in  his  wofkt  have  ob* 
served,  that  he  iMcribed  the  earliest  of  them  with  ouly  a 
cypher  of  four  letters,  which,  as  tbey  explain  it,  was  id* 
tended  for  the  initials  of,  **  Weoceslaus  Hollar  P|^ensi$ 
ezcudit."  He  employed  himself  chiefly  in  copying  heads 
and  portraits,  sometimes  from  Rembrandt,  Heozelman^ 
Felix  Biler,  and  other  eminent  artisu ;  but  his  little  deli* 
cate  views  of  Strasburgb,  Cologne,  Mentz,  Bonn,  Franc- 
fort,  and  other  towns  along  the  Rhine,  Danube,  Necker^ 
&c.  got  him  his  greatest  reputation;  and  when  Howard 
earl  of  Arundel,  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Fer* 
dinand  11.  in  1636,  he  was  so  highly  .pleased  with  his  per- 
formances, that  he  admitted  him  into  bis  retinue.  Hollar 
attended  bis  lordsbip^from  Cologne  to  the  emperor^s  court* 
and  in  this  progress  made  several  draughts  and  prints  of  the 
places  through  which  they  travelled.  He  took  that  view  of 
Wurtzburgh  under  which  is  written,  <^  Hollar  delineavit* 
in  legatione  Arundeliana  ad  Imperatorem.'*  He  then  made 
also  a  curious  large  drawing,  with  tbe  pen  and  pencil,  of 
the  city  of  Prague,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  pa^ 
tron,  then  upon  the  spot 

After  lord  Arundel  had  finished  bis  negotiations  in  Ger- 
many, he  returned  to  England,  and  brought  Hollar  with 
him :  where,  however,  he  was  not  so  entirely  confined  to 
his  lordship's  service,  but  that  he  had  the  liblerty  to  accept 
of  employment  from  others.  Accordingly,  we  soon  find 
him  to  have  been  engaged  by  tbe  printsellers ;  and  Pete^ 
Stent,  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  them,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  make  an  ample  view  pr  prospect  of  and  from 
tbe  town  of '  Green wicli,  which  he  finished  in  two  platel, 
16 S7  ;  the  earliest  dates  of  bis  wcnrks  in  this  kingdom.  In 
1693,  appeared  his  elegant  prospect  abuut  Richmond  ;  at 
which  time  he  finished  also  several  curious  plates  from^he 
fine  paintings  in  the  Ariiudelian  collection.  In  the  midstf 
of  this  employment,  arrived.  Mary  ide  Medicis,  the  queen- 
motber  of  France,  to  visit  her  daughter  Henrietta  Maria 
queen  of  England ;  and  with  her  an  historian,  who  recorded 
the  particulars  of  her  journey  and  entry  into  this  kingdom. 
His  work,  written  in  French,  was  printed  at  Ijondon  ia 
1639,  and  adorned  with  several  portraits  of  the  royal  fa« 
•mily,  etched  for  the  purpose  by  the  hand  of  Hollar.  Thft 
«ame  year  was  published  the  portrait  of  bis  patron  tbe  eari 
^f  Arundel  on  horseback ;  and  afterwards  he  etched  aoo<- 
iher  oif  ium  in  arnoiir^  and  sevemi  tiewa  of  fait  country* 
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seat  at  Aldbrough  in  Surrey.  In  1640,  fae  seeing  to  hare 
been  introduced  into  the  sendee  of  the  royai  family,  to 
give  the  prince  of  Wales  some  taste  in  the  art  of  design*- 
ing;  a^d  it  is  intimated,  that  either  before  the  eruption 
iof  the  civil  wars,  or  at  least  before  he  was  driven  by  them 
abroad,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  York.  This 
year  appeared  his  beautiful  set  of  figures  in  twenty-eight 
plates,  entitled,  "  Ornatus  Muliebris  Anglicauus,''  and 
containing  the  several  babits-of  £nglish  women  of  all  ranks 
or  ttegrees  :  they  are  represented  at  full  length,  and  have 
rendered  biiti  famous  among,  the  lovers  of  engraving.  In 
1641,  were  published  his  prints  of  king  Charles  and  his 
queen  :  but  now  the  civil  wars  being  broke  out,  and  his  pa- 
tron the  earl  of  Arundel  leaving  the  kingdom  to  attend 
upon  the  queen  and  the  princess  Mary,  Hollar  was  left  to 
support  himself.  He  applied  himself  closely  to  bis  busi* 
ness,  and  published  other  parts  oP  his  works,  after  Hoi- 
beiD,  Vandyck,  &c.  especially  the  portraits  of  several 
persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes,,  ministers  of  state,  com« 
manders  4>f  the  army,  learned  and  eminent  authors ;  and  es« 
pecially  another  set  or  two  of  female  habits  in  divers  nations 
^in  £urope.  Whether  he  grew  obnoxious  as  an  adherent 
to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  or  as  a  malignant  for  drawing  so 
many  portraits  of  the  royal  party,  is  not  expressly  said : 
but  hoHp  it  seems  he  was  molested,  and  driven  to  take  ^ 
•belter  under  the  protection  of  one  or  more  of  them,  till 
they  were  defeated,  and  he  taken  prisoner  of  war  with 
theni,  upon  the  surrender  of  their  garrison  at  Basing-hpuse 
in  Hampshire.'  This  happened  on  Oct.  14,  1645;  biU 
Hollar,  either  making  his  escape,  .or  otherwise  obtaining 
bis  liberty,  went  over  to  the  continent  after  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  who  resided  at  Antwerp,  with  his  family,  'and 
bad  transported  thither  bis  most  valuable  collection  of 
pictures. 

.  He  remained  at  Antwerp  several  years,  copying  fAm 
.  bis  patron's  collection,  and  workings  for  printsellers,  book-  - 
sellers,  and  publishers ;  but  seems  to  have  Cultivated  no 
interest  among  men  of  fortune  and  curiosity  in  the  art,  to 
dispose  of  them  by  subscription,  or  otherwise' tnost  to  his 
.  advantage.  In  1647,  and  1648,  he  etched  eight  or  ten  of 
the  painters*  heads  with  his  own,  with,  various  other  curious 
pieces,  as  the  picture  of  Charles  I.  soon  after  his  deaths 
and  of  several  of  the  royalists ;  and  in  the  three  following ' 
y^ars,  many  portraits  and  landscapes  after  Brevghiil,  £1* 
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sheimer,  and  Teniers,  with  the  Triumphs  of  Death.     He 
etched  also  Charles  IL  standing,  with  emblems ;  and  also 
published  a  print  of  James  duke  of  York,  «tat  1 8,  ann, 
1651»  from  h  picture  drawn  of  him  when  he  wfts  in  Fiaii« 
ders,  by  Teniers.    He  was  more  punctual  in  his  dates  than 
most  other  engravers,  which  have  aflPorded  very  agreeable 
lights  and  directions,  both  as  to  his  own  personal  htstorj 
and  performances,  and  to  those  of  many  others.     At  tas^ 
either  not  meeting  with  encouragement  enough  to  keep 
him  longer  abroad,  or  invited  by  several  magnificent  and 
costly  works  proposed  or  preparing  in  England,  in  which 
his  ornamental  hand  might  be  employed  more  to  his  ad^ 
vantage,  he  returned  hither  in  1652.     Here  he  afterwards 
execut^  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  his  publications: 
but  though  he  was  an^ artist  superior  to  almost  most  others 
iu  genius  as  weii  as  assiduity,  yet  be  bad  the  peculiar  fate 
to  work  here,  as  he  had  done  abroad^  stilt  in  a  state  of 
subordination,  and  more  to  the  profit  of  other  people  thaa 
himself.     Notwithstanding  his  penurious  pay,  he  is  said  to 
have  contracted  a  voluntary  affection  to  his  extraordinary 
labour;  so  far,  that  he  spent  almost  two^thirds  of  his  timo 
at  it,  and  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  or  disen« 
gaged  from  it,  till  his  hour-glass  had  run  to  the  last  mo* 
ment  proposed.     Thus  he  went  on  in  full  business,  till  the 
restoration  of  Charles  H.  brought  home  many  of  his  friends^ 
and  him  into  fresh  views  of  employn^nt^ '  It  was  but  two 
years  after  that  memorable  epocba,  that  Evelyn  published 
his  "  Sculptura,  or  the  History  and  Art  of  Chalcography 
and  engraving  in  copper:"  in  which  he  gave  the  following 
very  honourable  account  of  Hollar:  ^^  Wincesiaus  Hollar,^' 
says  he,  ^^  a  gentleman  of  Bohemia,  comes  in  the  next 
place :  not  that  he  is  not  before  most  of  the  rest  fbr  his 
choice  and  great  industry,  for  we  rank  them  very  promis*^ 
cuously  both  as  to  time  and  pre-eminence,  but  to  bring  up 
the  rear  of  the  Germans  with  a  deserving  person,  whose 
indefatigable  works  in  aqua  fortis  do  infinitely  recommend 
themselves  by  the  excellent  choice  which  he  hath  made  of 
the  rare  things  furnished  out  of  the  Arundelian  collection, 
and  from  most  of  the .  best  hands  and  designs :  for  such 
were  those  of  L.  da  Vinci,  Fr.  Parmensis,  Titian,  Julio 
Romano,  A.  Mantegna,  Corregio,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Ra* 
phael  Urbin,    Seb.  del  Piombo,    Palma,    Albert   Durer, 
Hans  Holbein,  Vandyck,  Rubens,  Breughel,  Bassan,  EU 
f  heimer,  grower,  Artois,  and  divers  other  masters  of  prime 
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note,  whose  drawings  and  paintings  be  hath  faithfolly/co* 
pied ;  besides  sevenil  books  of  landscapes,  towns,  solem- 
nities, histories,  heaids,  beasts,  fowls,  insects,  vessels,,  and 
ether  signal  pieces,  not  omitting  what  he  hath  etched  after 
X)e  Cleyn,  Mr.  Streter,  and  Dankerty,  for  sir  Robert  Sta- 
pleton^s  '  Juvenal,*  Mr.  Ross's  '  Silius  Italicus,'  '  Poly- 
fi;lotta  Biblia,'  ^  The  Monasticon,*  first  and  second  part, 
Sir.  Dugdiale's '  St.  Paurs,*  and  '  Survey  of  Warwickshire/ 
with  other  iunumerable  frontispieces,  and  things  by  hinn 
published,  and  done  after  the  life ;  and  to  be  on  that  ac- 
count more  valued  and  esteemed,  than  where  there  has  been 
more  curiosity  about  chimeras,  and  things  which  are  not  in 
nature :  so  that  of  Mr.  Hollar's  works  we  may  justly  pro- 
nounce, there  is  not  a  more  useful  and  instructive  coUee- 
tion  to  be  made.'^ 

Some  of  the  first  things  Holl&r  performed  after  the  Re- 
storation, were,  *^  A  Map  of  Jerusalem ;''  **  The  Jewish 
Sacrifice  in  Solomon's  Temple ;"  *^  Maps  of  England,  Mid- 
dlesex, &c."  ^^  View  of  St.  George's  Hospital  at  Wind- 
tor  ;"  ^^  The  Gate  of  John  of  Jerusalem  near  London ;" 
and  many  animals,  fruits,  flowers,  and  insects,  after  Bar- 
low and  others :  many  beads  of  nobles,  bishops,  judges, 
and  great  men  ;  several  prospects  about  London,  and  Lon- 
idon  itself,  as  well  before  the  great  fire,  as  after  its  ruin 
^nd  rebuilding :  though  the  calamities  of  the  fire  and  plague 
in  1655  are  thought  to  have  reduced  him  to  such  difiicul- 
jties,  as  he  could  never  entirely  vanquish.  ,  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Tangier  in  Africa,  in  quality  of  bis  majesty's 
designer,  to  take  the  various  prospects  there  of  the  garri- 
son, town,  fortifications,  and  the  circumjacent  views  of  the 
country :  and  many  of  his  drawings  on  the  spot,  dated 
.1669,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  late  sir  Hans  Sloane^ 
were  within  three  or  four  years  after  made  public,  upon 
«ome  of  which  Hollar  styles  himself  ^^  Stenograpbus  Regis." 
After  his  return  to  England,  be  was  variously  employed, 
in  finishing  his  views  of  Xangier  for  publication,  and  taking 
iseveral  draughts  at  and  about  Windsor  in  1671,  with  many 
jrepresentations  in  honour  of  the  knights  of  the  garter. 
.About  1672,  he  travelled  northward,  and  drew  views  of 
Lincoln,  Southwell,  Newark,  and  York  Minster ;  and  afters- 
wards  was  engaged  in  etching  of  towns,  castles,  churches, 
,and  their  fenestral  figures,  arms,  &c.  besides  tombs,  monu- 
mental effigies  with  their  inscriptions,  jcc^  in  such  uum* 
hen  as  it  would  almost  be  eiidl«93  IP  enumerate*    Few 
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artists  have  been  able  to  imitate  his  works ;  for  wfuch  rea« 
son  many  lovers  of  the  art,  and  all  the  curious  both  at 
home  and  abroad^  have,  from  his  time  to  ours,  been 
zealous  to  collect  them.*  But  how  liberal  soever  they  might 
be  in  the  purchase  of  his  performances,  the  performer 
himself,  it  seems,  was  so  incompetently  rewarded  for  them^ 
that  he  could  not,  in  his  old  age,  keep  himself  free  frooi 
the  incumbrances  of  debt ;  though  he  was  variously  and 
closely  employed  to  a  short  time  before  bis  deilth.  But  as 
many  of  bis  plates  are  dated  that  year,  in  the  very  begins 
ning  of  which  he  died,  it  is  probable  they  were  somewhat 
antedated  by  him,  that  the  sculptures  might  appear  of 
the  same  date  with  the  book  in  which  they  were  printed  t 
thus,  in  *^  Thoroton^s  Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire/' 
some  of  them  appear  unfinished  ;.  and  the  50  (st  page, 
which  is  entirely  blank,  was  pyobably  left  so  ibr  a  plate 
to  be  supplied.  When  he  was  upon  the  verge  of  bis 
seventieth  year,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  an  execu* 
tion  at  his  bouse  in  Grardiner's4ane,  Westminster:  he 
desired  only  the  liberty  of  dying  in  his  bed,'  and  that  he 
might  not  be  removed  to  any  other  prison  but  his  gravei 
Whether  this  was  granted  him  or  not,  is  uncertain,  but  he 
died  March  28,  1677,  and,  as  appears  from  the  parish* 
register  of  St.  Margaret's,  was  buried  in  the  New  Cha|>el 
Yard,  near  the  place  of  his  death.  Noble  and  valuable 
as  the  monuments  were  which  Hollar  had  raised  for 
others,  none  was  erected  for  him :  nor  has  any  person 
proposed  an  epitaph  worthy  of  the  fame  and  merits  of  the 
artist.. 

Mr.  Grose,  from  the  information  of  Oldys,  has  iavoorei 
the  public  with  some  anecdotes  of  the  conscientiousness  of 
this  ei&inent  artist  which  are  not  noticed  by  Ylsrtae.  He 
used  to  work  for  the  booksellers  at  the  rate  of  four-^ence 
an  hour;  and  always  had  an  hour-glass  before  htm.  He 
was  so  very  scrupuloiusly  exact,  that,  when  obliged  to  at^- 
tend  the  calls  of  nature,  or  whilst  talking,  though' with 
persons  for  whom  he  was  working,  and  about  their  owit 
business,  he  constantly  laid  down  the  glass,  to  previent  the 
sand  from  running.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  man 
should  hare  known  distress.  His  works  amount,  accordiirg 
to  Vertue*s  catalogue,  to  nearly  2400  prints.  They  ari 
generally  etchings  performed  aimost  enth*dy  with  ^he 
point,  yet  possess  great  spirit,  with  astonishing  freedom 
and  lighttiess,  especially  when  we  considef  how  highly  he 
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bas  finished  some  of  them.  In  drawing  the  human  figurd 
he  was  most  defective  ;  bis  outlines  are  stiflF  and  incorrect, 
and  the  extremities  marked  without  the  least  degree  of 
knowledge.  In  some  tew  instances,  he  had  attempted  to 
execute  his  plates  with  the  graver  only :  but  in  tha^  has 
failed  very  much.  ^ 

HOLLIS  (Thomas),  esq.  of  Corscombe  in  Dorsetshire; 
tt  gentleman  whose  '^  Memoirs^'  have  been  printed  in  two 
splendid  vokimes,  4to,  ]  780,  with  a  considerable  number 
ot  plates  by  Bartolozzt,'  Basire,  and  other  engravers  of 
eminence,  and  an  admirable  profile  of  himself  in  the  fron- 
tispiece, was  born  in  London,  April  14>,  1720;  and  sent 
to  school,  first  at  Newport  in  Shropshire,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  Alban's4  At  14,  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam,  to 
learn  the  Dutch  and. French  languages,  writing,  and  ac« 
compts;  stayed  there  about  fifteen  months,  and  then  rr* 
turned  to  his  father,  with  whom  he  continued  till  his  death 
in  1735.  To  give  him  a  liberal  education,  suitable  to  the 
ample  fortune  he  was  to  inherit,  his  guardian  put  hint 
under  the  tuition  of  professor  Ward,  whose  picture  Mr. 
Hollis  presented  to  the  British  Musenm ;  'and,  in  honour 
of  his  father  and  guardian,  he  caused  to  be  inscribed 
roUnd  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  Mnewosynon  patris  tutorit^ 
gue.  He  professed  himself  a  dissenter;  and  from  Dr.  Fos* 
ter  and  others  of  that  persuasion,  imbibed  that  ardent  love 
of  liberty,  aind  freedom  of  sentiment,  which  strongly 
marked  his  character.  In  Feb.  1739-40,  he  took  chat'n* 
bers  in  Lincoln's*Inn,  and  was  admitted  a  law>student; 
but  does  i>ot  appear  ever  to  have  applied  to  the  law,  as  a 
profession.  He  resided  there  till  July  1748,  when  he  set 
out  on  his  travels  for  the  first  time;  and  passed  through 
Holland,  Austrian  and  French  Flandel-s,  part  of  France, 
Switzerland;  Savoy,  and  part  of  Italy,  returning  through 
Provence,  Britanny,  &c.  to  Paris.  His  fellow-traveller 
was  Thomas  Brand,  esq.  of  the  Hyde  in  Essex,  who  was 
his  particular  friend,  and  afterwards  his  heir.  His  se« 
cond  tour  commenced  in  July  16,  1750;  and  extended 
through  Holland  to  Embden,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  the  prin- 
cipal cities  on  the  north  and  east  side  of  Germany,  the  rest 
of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  Lorrain,  &c.  The  journals  of 
both  bis  tours  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  manuscript. 

On  his  return  home,  he  attempted  to  get  into  parlia* 

*  Life  by  Vertue,  1745,  4to.— Bio|f.  Brit.— SUttlt»8  Dictionary.     .     . 
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tnetiC;  but,  not  being  able  to  effect  this  without  some 
small  appearance  of  bribery,  he  turned  his  thoughts  en* 
tirely  to  other  objects.  He  began  a  collection  of  books 
and  medals ;  *^  for  the  purpose/^  it  is  said,  **  of  illustra- 
ting and  upholding  liberty,  preserving  the  memory  of  its 
champions,  rendering  tyranny  and  its  abettors  odious,  ex- 
tending art  and  science,  and  keeping  alive  the  honour  due 
to  their  patrons  and  protectors."  Among  his  benefactions 
to  foreign  libraries,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of 
two  large  collections  of  valuable  books  to  the  public  library 
of  Berne ;  which  were  presented  anonymously  as  by  ^'  an 
Englishman,  a  lover  of  liberty,  his  country,  and  its  exceU 
ient  constitution,  as  restored  at  the  happy  Revolution/* 
Switzerland,  Geneva,  Venice,  Leyden,  Sweden,  Russia,  &c. 
shared  his  favours.  His  benefactions  to  Harvard-college 
commenced  in  1758,  and  were  continued  to  the  amount  of 
1 400/L  His  liberality  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  public 
societies,  are  amply  detailed  in  the  **  Memoirs"  above^ 
mentioned.  In  Aug.  1770,  he  carried  into  execution  a 
plan,  which  he  had  formed  five  years  before,  of  retiring 
into  Dorsetshire  *,  and  there,  in  a  field  near  his  residence 
at  Corsconibe,  dropped  down  and  died  of  an  apoplexy,  on 
New-year's-day,  1774.  The  character  of  this  singular 
person  was  given,  some  time  before,  in  one  of  the  public 
prints,  in  the  folfowing,  somewhat  extravagant  terms. 
^^  Thomas  Hoi  I  is  is  a  man  possessed  of  a  large  fortune : 
above  half  of  which  he  devotes  to  charities,  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  genius,  and  to  the  support  and  defence  of 
liberty^  His  studious  hours  are  devoted  to  the  search  of 
noble  authors,  hidden  by  the  rust  of  tifne  ;  and  to  do  their 
virtues  justice,  by  brightening  their  actions  for  the  review 
of  the  public.  Wherever  he  meets  the  man  of  letters,  be 
is  sure  to  assist  him  :  and,  were  I  to  describe  in  paint  this 
illustrious  citizen  of  the  world,  I  would  depict  him  leading 
by  the  hands  Genius  and  distressed  Virtue  to  the  temple  of 
Reward." 

^  If  Mr.  Hollis  had  atiy  relations,  his  private  affections 
were  pot  as  eminent  as  bis  public  spirit,  for  he  left  the 
Whole  of  his  fortune  to  his  friend  T.  Brandy  esq.  who,  on 
tliat  account,  took  the  name  of  Hollis,  and  was  as  violent  a 
zealot  for  liberty  as  his  patron,  although  less  pure  in  hiis 
practice.  Id  1764,  Mr.  Hollis  sent  to  Sidney-college, 
Cambridge,  where  Cromwell  was  educated,  an  original 
portrait  of  him  by  Cooper ;  and^  a  fire  happening  at  his 
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of  New-Inn-hall,  Oxford,  Dr.  Richardson;  editorof  <^God- 
%vin  de  Presulibiis/'  and  others.  * 

HOLMES  (Robert),  D.  D.  a  learned  English  divine, 
risctor  of  Stanton  in  Oxfordshire,  canon  of  Salisbury  and 
Christ  church,  and  dean  of  Winchester,  was  born  in  1749, 
and  educated  at  Winchester  school.  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  to  New-college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees 
p{  M.  Ai  1774,  of  B.  D.  in  1787,  and  of  D.  D.  in  1789. 
Ill  1790,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Warton,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  poetry.  His  last  ecclesiastical  promotion  was 
to  the  deanery  of  Winchester  in  1804,  which  he  did  not 
long  enjoy,  dying  at  his  house  in  St.  Giles's,  Oxford, 
Nov.  12,   1805. 

His  first  publication  was  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
university  of  Oxford,  entitled  "  The  Resurrection  of  the 
body  deduced  from  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,"  1777, 
^to,  a  very  ingenious  discourse,  in  which  the  subject  is  il- 
lustrated in  a  manner  somewhat  new.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  **  Alfred,  an  Ode,  with  six  Sonnets,*'  4to,  in 
which  Gray's  style  is  attempted  with  considerable  success. 
In  1782  he  was  chosen  the  third.  Bampton  lecturer,  and  in 
1783  published  his  eight  lectures  *^on  the  prophecies  and 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  parallel  prophecies 
of  Jesuit  Christ,"  in  which  he  displayed  great  abilities  and 
judgment.  These  were  followed,  in- 1788,  by  a  very  able 
defence  of  some  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  church, 
respecting;  the  nature  and  person,  death  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  in  "  Four  Tracts ;  on  the  principle  of  religion,  as 
'^  test  of  divine  authority ;  on  the  principle  of  redemption ; 
on  the  angelical  message  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  on  the 
resurrection  of  the  body ;  with  a  discourse  on  humility," 
8vo,  the  whole  illustrated  by  notes  and  authorities.  He 
published  also  one  or  two  other  single  sermons,  and  an  ode 
for  the  encosnia  at  the  installation  of  the  duke  of  Portland 
in  1793  ;  but  what  confers  the  highest  honour  on  bis  abili- 
ties,  critical  talents,  and  industry,  was  his  collation  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  version,  which  he  appears  {o  have 
begun  about  1786.  Induced  to  think  that  the  means  of 
determining  the  genuine  tenor  of  the  Scriptural  text  would 
be  mudh  enlarged  if  the  MSS,  of  the  Septuagint  version 
were  carefully  collated,  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  had  been^ 
and  ilio  collations  published  in  one  view^  be  laid  down  his 
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pUj),..the  essential  parts  of  which  were:  that  all  MSS« 
knov^n  or  discoverable  at  home  or  abroad^  if  prior  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  should  be  carefully  collated  with 
on^  printed  text;  and  all  particularities  in  which  they  dif« 
fered  from  it  distinctly  noted ;  that  printed  editions  and  ver-* 
sioDs.made  from  all  or  parts  of  that  by  the  seventy,  and 
citations  from  it  by  ecclesiastical  writers  (with  a  distinction 
of  those  who  wrote  before  the, time  of  Aquila  or  after  it), 
should  also  be  collated  with  the  same  printed  teirt,  and  all 
their  variations  from  it  respectively  ascertained;  and  that 
these  materi^lsy  when  collected,  should  all  be  reduced  to 
one  plain  view,  and  printed  under  the  text  with  which  the 
several  collations  have  been  made,  as  by  Dr.  Kennicott— * 
or  without  the  text,  as  by  De  Rossi.  Upon  these  general 
principles,  Dr.  Holmes  embarked  on  his  enterprize,  hav« 
ing  in  the  first  instance  been  patronized  by  the  delegates 
of  the  Clarendon  pre$s,  and  by  liberal  subscriptions  from 
other  universities,  and  the  public  at  large.  The  de^legatqs 
of  the  press  agreed  to  allow  him  40/.  a  year  for  three  years, 
'*  on  his  exhibiting  to  them  his  collations  annually,  to  be 
deposited  in  th^  Boflleian  library,  and  when  the  whole  was 
finished,  to  be  printed  at  the  university  press,  at  his.  ex- 
pence,  and  for  his  benefit,  or  of  his  assigns,  if  he  shquld 
•live  to  complete  his  collations ;  or  if  they  were  left  imper- 
fect, they  were  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  delegates,  chey 
undertaking  to  promote  the  finishing  of  them  to.  the  best 
pf  their  power,  and  to  publish  them  when  finished,  allow- 
ing to  his  assigns  a  just  proportion  of  the  profits.*' 

W4th  these  encouragements.  Dr.  Holmes  exhibited  in 
-1789. his  first  annual  account,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
^leven  folio  volumes  of  collations  were  deposited,  at  the 
end  of  that  year,  in  the  Bodleian  library ;  subsequent  an- 
nual accounts  followed,  and  at  the  end  of  17^,  the  total 
number  of  MS  volumes  deposited  in  that  library  was  seven- 
ty-three, and  the  sum  received  by  subscriptions  4445/. 
which,  liberal  as  it  may  seem,  fell  very  far  short  of  the  ex<^ 
pences  incurred  by  the  editor.  Notwithstanding  this  W 
proceeded  in  the  last-mentioned  year  to  subn^it  two  folio 
specimens  to  the  opinion  of  scholars  and  critipsi  the  first 
containing  chapters  I.  and  II.  of  Genesis,  and  the  second, 
chapter  1.  according  to  the  Vatican  text,  the  divisiops  of 
chapters  and  verses  in  which  somewhat  differ^  from  the 
Vulgate.  He  was  aware,  howr»ver,  that  his  original  plan 
was  so  extenifively  laborious,  that  no  perseverance  or  life 
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wbuld  hsve  hem  equal  to  its  lexectitioii.  He  d^tehakied, 
lliereforey  to  contract  it,  and  in  thb  forin  pirf>Ikihed  in  1 798 
jpart  of  bis  first  volume,  feontahrirtg  fSate  book  of  Genesis, 
which  exhttits  a  Very  lextttwirtisLtf  uibnufnent  of  dilig^e^. 
This  was  foUowed  in  180i,  by  anottito  {portion  of  the^ame 
volume,  contsiniog  Exodus  and  L^hiciis ;  Md  ib  1804 
the  tolume  was  completed  by  tte  sMUtida  of  N^umb^rsand 
Deuterohomyv  with  a  vduabfe  prefttce^  giving  a  history  ef 
•^e  Septoagint  and  its  various  editioifif.  Dr.  Holmes  thbh 
publiibed  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  idccording  to  Theodo-' 
tion  and  the  Septuagintj  departinjg  from  his  ph^lpol^ 
Offd^r,  as  if  by  a  presentiment  of  his  end.  The  Icfss  6f  iikefa 
-a  iiian  at  this  critical  time  was  unc^tiestiembly  gfeat,'tkfid 
was  duly  appreciated  by  every  scholar  who  was  a  judge  -of 
bis  labours.  They  felt  therefore  a  proportional  gm^lKsai- 
tion,  in  seeing  the  work  resumed,  in  ah  uniform  Manner, 
after  an  interruption  of  only  four -years,  by  the  r^v.*  James 
Parsons,  M.  A.  of  Wadham  college,  who  in  1810  pubHshed 
the  first  part  of  vol.  II.  containing  the  book  of  Josbaa,  and 
*rf»o  appears  in  every  respect  qualified  to  carry  oh  ^be  la- 
borious design  with  honour  to  himself  and  to  the  vniver- 
aity. » 

HOL8TENIU8,  or  HOLSTEIN  (Lucas),  an  ing^ni^s 
and  learned  German,  Was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1596;  andafte^ 
*t  liberal  education  in  his  own  country,  went  to  France^ 'and 
^t  Paris'distinguished  himself  by  uncommon  parts  and  learn^ 
-ing.  He  was  educated  a  protestant,  but  aftert^ards  by  the 
persuasions  of  Sirmond  the  Jesuit,  embraiced  the  Roilian 
Catholic  I'eltgion,  and  going  from, France  to  Rome,  attached 
himself  to  cardinal  Francis  Barberini ;  who  took  him  under 
'bis  protection,  and  recommended  him  to  favour.  He  was 
bonoured  by  three  popes,  Urban  VIII.  Innocent  X.  and 
'Alexander  vli.  The 'first  gave  him  a  canon ry  of  St. 
-Peter's;  the  second  made  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican; 
and  the  third  sent  him,  in  1^65,  to  Christina  of  Sweden, 
wtiose  formal  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  he  received  at 
inspruck.  He  spent  his  life  in  study,  arid  died  at  Rome 
'in  I  ©61.  Cardinal  Barberini,  whom  he  made  his  heir, 
caused  41  marble  monument  to  be  erected  over  his  grave, 
witha  Latin  inscription  much  to  his  honour.  He  was  very 
learned  both  in  sacred  and  profane  antiquity,  wa^  aii  acut^ 
critic,  ahd  wrote  with  the  utmost  purity  aiid  ele^ar^ce* 
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Hk  worki  oonsisted  chiefly  of  notes  aod  dissertations^  which 
have  been  highly  esteemed  forjudf^meot  aod  precision. 
Some  of  these  were  pablished  by  himself;  but  the  greater 
part  were  eonmunicated  after  bis  death,  and  inserted  by 
his  friends  in  their  editions  of  authorsi  or  other  works  that 
woald  admit  thedii«  His  notes  and  emendations  upon  Eur 
sdbius*8  book  against  Hierodes,  upon  Porphyry -s  <<  Life  of 
Pythagoras/'  upon  Apolkmias's  **  Argonaotics,"  upon  the 
fragmeiits  of  DernqphUtts,  Democrates,  Qec^ndus,  and  Sal- 
lustius  the  philosopher,  upon  Stephanus  Byzantinus  de 
Urbibus,  fcc.>  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  editions  of  tb\>se 
authors.  He  wrote  a  ''  Dissertation  upon  the  Life  and 
Wsi tings  of  Porphyry,"  which  is  printed  with  his  notes  on 
Porphyiy*s.<#  Life  of  Pythagoras  ;**  and  other  dbsertations 
of  liis  are  inserted  in  Gnevios's  *^  Coilectioo  of  Roman  An- 
tiquities," and  elsewhere.' 

HOLT  (Sir  Joan),  knight,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  comrt 
of  King's-bench  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  vras  son  of 
sir  Thomas  Ho|t,  knight,  serjeant  at  law;  and  born  at 
Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  1042.     He  was  educated  at  Abing- 
don-fichool,  while  his  father  was  leconder  of  that  ^own ; 
and  afterwards  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Oriel^ 
college,  Oxford.     In  165^  he  entered  himself  of  Gray^s* 
inn,  before  be  look  a  degree ;  some  time  after  which  be 
was  called  to  the  bar,  where  he  auended  constantly,  and 
soon  became  a  very  eminent  barrister.     In  the  reign  of 
James  11.  he  was  made  recorder  of  London,  .which  office 
he  disehafged  with  much  applause  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half;  but  refusing  to  give  his  band  towards  abolishing  the. 
test^and  to  expound  the  law  according  to. the  king's  design, 
he  was  removed  from  his  place.    In  16M  he.  was  called  to 
the  degree  of  a  seijeant  at  law,  with  many  othepi.    On  the 
arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  convention  parliament ;  and  appointed  one  of  the 
managers  for  the  eommons  at  the  conferences  held  with  the 
lords,  about  the  abdication  and  the  vacancy >  of  the  throne. 
He  had  here  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  abilities  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  government  was  settled,  he  was  made  lord; 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's-bencb,  and  admitted 
into  the  king's  privy- council. 

In  1700,  when  lord  Somers  parted 'with  the  great  seal, 
king  William  pressed  chief  justice  Holt  to  accept  of  it: 
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hot  be  replied^  that  be  never  had  but  one  cbaoGery  came 
ia  bis  lif«^  which  he  lost;  and  ccMiseqiieiitlj  could  not  dunk 
himself  fitly  qualified  for  so  great  a  tnist.  He  continned  in 
bis  post  twenty-two  yean,  and  maintained  it  with  great 
fepntation  for  steadiness,  integrity,  and  complete  know* 
ledge  in  his  profession.  He  applied  himself  with  great  as« 
sidoity  to  the  functions  of  his  important  office.  He  was 
perfect  master  of  the  common  law ;  and,  as  his  jodgment 
was  most  solid,  bis  capacity  vast,  bnd  nnderstandii^  most 
clear,  so  he  bad  a  firmness  of  mind,  and  snck  a  degree  of 
resolution,  as  never  could  be  brought  to  swerve  in  the  least 
firom  what  he  thought  to  be  law  and  justice.  Upon  great 
occasions  he  shewed  an  intrepid  zeal  in  asserting  the  an* 
thority  of  the  law ;  for  he  ventured  to  incur  the  indigna-* 
tiott  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  by  turns,  when  he 
thought  the  law  was  with  him.  Several  cases  ni  the  utmost 
importance,  and  highly  affecting  the  lives,  rights,  liberties, 
and  property  of  the  people,  came  in  judgment  before  bil&. 
There  was  a  remarkable  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  ideas 
in  his  definitions ;  a  distinet  arrangement  of  them  in  the 
analysis  of  his  arguments ;  and  the  real  and  natural  differ-* 
ence  of  things  was  made  most  perceptible  and  obrious, 
when  he  distinguished  between  matters  which  bore  a  false 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Having  thus  rightly  formed 
his  premises,  he  scarcely  ever  erred  in  bis  conclusions ;  his 
arguments  were  instructive  and  convincing,  and  his  in- 
tegrity would  not  suffer  him  to  deviate  from  judgment  amd 
truth,  in  compliance  to  hb  prince,  or,  as  observed  before, 
to  either  house  of  paHiament.  They  are  most  of  them 
faithfully  and  judiciously  reported  by  that  eminent  lawyer, 
chief  justice  Raymond.  His  integrity  and  uprightness  as 
a  judge  are  celebrated  by  the  author  of  the  ^*  Tatler," 
No.  14,  under  the  noble  character  of  Verus  the  magistrate. 
There  happened  in  the  time  of  this  chief  justice  a  riot 
in  Hoi  born,  occasioned  by  an  abominable  practice  then 
prevailing,  of  decoying  young  persons  of  both  se:a^es  tQ  the 
Plantations,  The  persons  so  decoyed  they  kept  prisoners 
in  a  house  in  Holborn,  till  they  could  find  an  opportunity 
of  shipping  them  off;  which  being  discovered,  the  enraged 
populace  were  going  to  pull  down  the  house.  Notice  of 
tbis^eing  sent  to  Whitehall,  a  party  of  the  guards  were 
commanded  to  march  to  the  place ;  but  they  first  sent  an 
officer  to  the  chief  justice  to  acquaint  him  with  thc^  design, 
and  to  desire  him  to  send  some  of  bis  people  to  attend  the 
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Mcidiers^  in  order  to  give  it  the  better  countenance.  Tb^ 
officer  having  delivered  bis  message,  Holt  said  to  hiin| 
**  Suppose  the  populace  should  not  disperse  at  your  ap-» 
pearance,  what  are  you  to  do  then?^'  ^*  Sir,*V  answered 
the  officer,  ^'  we  have  orders  to.  fire  upon  them/'  ^^Have 
you,  Sir  ?  (replied  Holt)  then  take  notice  of  what  I  say ; 
if  there  be  one  man  killed,  and  you  are  triejd  before  me,  I 
will  take. care  that  you,  and  every  soldier  of  your  party, 
shall  be  hanged.  Sir,  (added  he)  go  back  to  those  who 
sent  you,  and  acquaint  them,  that  no  officer  of  mine  shall 
attend  soldiers ;  and  let  them  know  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  not  to  be  executed  by  th^ 
sword :  these  matters  belong  to  the  civil  power,  and  vou  ' 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.'*  Upon  this,  the  chief  jus- 
tice, ordering  his  tipsuves  with  a  few  constables  to  attend 
hini,  went  himself  in  person  to  the  place  where  the  tumult 
was;  expostulated  with  the  mob ;  assured  them  that  justice 
should  be  done  upon  the  persons  who  were  the  objects  of 
their  indignation  :  and  thus  they  all  dispersed  quietly. 

He  married  Anne  *,  daughter  of  sir  John  Cropley,  bart 
whom  he  left  without  issue;  and  died  in  March  1709, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  in  his  68th  year.  The  following 
reports  were  published  by  himself,  in  1708,  fol.  with  some 
notes  of  his  own  upon  them :  '^  A  Report  of  divers  Cases  in 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  adjudged  and  determined,  in  the  reign 
^of  the  late  King  Charles  the  Second,  with  directions  for 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  others,  collected  by  sir  John 
Key  ling,  knight,  late  lord  chief  justice  of  his  Majesty's 
court  of  King's-bench,  from  the  original  manuscript  under 
his  own  hand.  To  which  is  added.  The  Report  of  three 
modern  Cases,  viz.  Armstrong  and  Lisle;  the  King  and 
Plumer ;  the  Queen  and  Mawgridge.*'  A  second  edition 
was  pretendedly  pufblished  in  1739,  but  the  title  only  ways 
new.* 

HOLT  (John),  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  considerable 
merit,  was  born  at  Mottram  in  Cheshire  in  1742,  and 
educated  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters ; 
but  this  pursuit  he  very  early  relinquished,  in  consequence 

•  Dr.  Arbuthoot  iu  a  Letter  to  Swift  justice  Holt't  wife,  whom  he  attended 

says,   "  I  took  the  same  pleasure  in  out  of  spite  to  the  husband,  who  wished 

saving  him  (0«yi  the  poet),  as  Rad-  her  dead. 
tUfie  did  in  preserving  my  lord  chief 
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of  becoming  a  tnet&ber  of  the  cbarcl^  df  Ei^gfond.  tli 
^continued,  however,  to  caltivate  his  mind  by  every  oppor^ 
tanity  withiti  bis  power,  although  hts  circumstances  in  earfy  * 
life  were  up^rour^ble  to  a  liberal  education.  About  tb^ 
year  1761  he  renioved  to  Wdton  in  Lancasbirei  three  miles^ 
from  Livierpool,  where  be  commenced  ^cfaoolm&ster  an4 
parish-clerk  ;  the  latter  he  resigned  some  years  brefore  hte 
tf eatb.  Maying  married  a  very  sensibly  and  worthy  wbmiin, 
pe  opened  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  with  thft 
Assistance  of  his  wife,  and  carried  it  pn  with  great  reputa* 
tion.  f)is  time  was  for  many  years  divided  between  l!fa^ 
pares  of  the  school  and  the  study  &(  ugricultnre,  irhich 
had  always  in  some  measure  engaged  his  mfiird.  fchc  bis 
'scholars  he  compiled  several  useful  manuals,  particularly 
the  <<  Characters  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,^ 
1786 — 1788,  3  vols,  12mo,  so  jqdicion%  laid  doWn,  kttfl 
Illustrated  by  iso  many  sensible  and  original  temails,  fhtft 
Jiad  Mr.  Holt  applied  himself  to  history  only,  it  is  no^ 
improbable  he  might  have  produced  a  woiic  of  ht^er  hn* 
portance  in  that  science.  In  the  course  of  his  agriculttiral 
pursuits,  he  Wrote  **  An  tdsay  on  the  Curie  in  PotaJtocs,'* 
for  which  he  received  the  medal  from  the  society  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  The  many  essays  and  «ie- 
moirs  which  he  drew  up  on  sudi  subjects  having  acquired 
him  the  character  of  a  minute  and  si^ilful  observer,  the 
Board  of  agriculture  appointed  hitn  surveyor  of  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  **  Report"  which  he  returned,  rich 
in  valuable  matter,  judiciously  arranged,  was  the  first  that 
was  republished  by  the  Board ;  and  he  had  various  pre- 
miums and  other  testimonies  of  approbation  adjudged  to 
him.  It  appears  to  have  been  his  utmost  ambition  to  em- 
ploy his  time  in  what  was  useful,  and  no  part  of  that  time 
was  allowed  to  pass  without  adding  sometibing  to  his  stocic 
of  knowledge.  He  was  at  last  employed  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  History  of  Liverpool,  when  a  brlious-disofder 
carried  him  off,  March  21,  1801,  to  the  very  great  regret 
of  all  who  knew  his  amiablp  character.  A  portrait,  tnd 
some  other  particulars  of  his  Kfe,  may  be  seen  in  our 
authority,^ 

HOLTE  (J09V),  author  of  the  first  Latin  grammar  of 
any  note  in  England,  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  iSusseur, 
and  flourished  about  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cea* 
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tury.  Aft«r  having  bttn  for  tome  time  usher  of  the  school 
next  to  Magdalen  college  gate  in  Oxford,  be  took  his 
degree  of  B.  A.  andtn  1401  was  adfmHted  fellbw  of  that 
ibellege.  lie  afterwiirds  completed  his  degrees  in  atts,  and 
comtnenced  schoolaiastery  in  ivhich  capacity  he  acqoife'd 
^reat  reputation,  and  prepared  for  college  many  students, 
ivbo  trere  afterwards  men  of  eminence.  When  he  tlied  is 
finknown,  htit  he  was  alive  in  1511.  The  gramihar  bte 
|Mlbliriied  was  entitled  *'  Lac  Puerorum.  M.  Holti.  Mylke 
for  chy Wren,"  4to,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  14^7. 
It  is  dedicated^  to  Morton  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
(has  some  very  elegant  Latin  verses  by  sir  Thomas  More, 
•when  be  was  a  young  man.  The  only  copy  known  is  in 
Mr.  Heber's  fine  collection.  This  grammar,  the  first  me- 
iSiodical  piece  of  the  kind  for  the  use  of  schools,  was  long 
foHowed  by  John  Stanbridge,  Robert  Whittington,  Witliani 
l.i1y,  Leonard  Cox,  Henry  Prime,  and  other  scbool- 
inasters.' 

HOLWELL  {John  Zbphakiam),  a  learned  Engli* 
'gentleman,  well  known  in  the  history  of  British  India, 
was  the  son  of  Zepbaniah  Ilolwell,  tmber-mer^hant  and 
citizen  t>f  London,  and  grandson  of  John  Holweli,  a  mathe* 
tnaitical  writer  of  much  feme  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  fhther  and  grandfather  of  this  John  Holwell  both  fell 
in  support  of  the  roj^al  cause  during  the  usurpation,  and 
tile  family  estate  of  Holwell- ball,  in  Devonshire,  was  lost 
•to  their  descendants  for  ever ;  for  although  Mr.  Holwdl 
applied  to  king  Charles  at  the  restoration,  the  only  re- 
compense he  obtained  was  to  be  appointed  royal  astrono- 
liter  and  surveyor  of  the  crown  lands,  and  the  advaneemertt 
of  his  wife  to  a  place  of  some  honour,  but  of  little  eniolu- 
ment,  about  the  person  of  the  queen.  Some  years  after 
lie  was  appointed  mathematical  preceptor  to  the  duke  Jof 
Monmouth,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  warm  attachn>ent, 
land,  beKeving  him  to  be  the  legitimate  son  of  the  king, 
-was  induced  to  take  a  very  active  and  imprudent  pa«t 
against  the  succession  of  the  duke  of  York,  which  in  the 
end  proved  bis  ruin.  Having  published  in  1683  a  small 
Latin  tract  called  <^  Catastrophe  Mundi,**  which  was  soon 
after  translated,  and  is  a  severe  attack  on  the  popish  party, 
he  was  marked  for  destruction  as  soon  as  the  duke  of  York 

1  Tinner.— Ba1e.->i-<Pits.-*^Atb.  0%.  vok  Ir^1>ib4iii*l  Tn>ogr«{llucal  Aa^ 
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came  to  tbe  throne.  Accordingly,  in  1 681,  it  was  conr 
trived  that,  in  quality  of  surveyor  to  tbe  crown,  he  should 
be  sent  to  America,  to  survey  and  lay  down  a  chart  of  the 
town  of  New  York ;  and  at  the  same  time  secret  ordem 
/were  sent  to  the  government  agents  there,  to  take  some 
effectual  means  to  prevent  his  return.  In  consequence  of 
this,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  no  sooner  executed  his  commis- 
sion, than  he  died  suddenly,  and  his  death  was  attributed, 
at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  to  the  application  of  poison 
administered  to  him  in  a  dish  of  coffee.  His  son  was  father 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

John  Zephaniah  Holwell  was  bom  at  Dublin,  Sept.  17, 
1711,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  was  brought  over  to  England, 
and  placed  at  Mr.  M'Kenzie^s  grammar-school  at  Richmond 
in  Surrey,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  classical 
learning.  After  this,  his  father  having  determined  to  breed 
him  up  to  mercantile  life  in  Holland,  sent  him  to  an  aca- 
demy at  Iselmond  on  the  Meuse,  where  he  learned  the 
French  and  Dutch  languages,  and  was  instructed  in  book- 
keeping. He  was  then  placed  in  the  counting-house  of 
Lantwoord,  a  banker  and  ship's-husband  at  Rotterdam, 
with  a  stipulation  that  he  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  partner  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years.  The  unceasing  toil,  however, 
of  his  new  situation  soon  affected  his  health  to  a  very 
alarming  degree;  and  although  he  recovered  by  consulting 
the  celebrated  Boerhaave  at  Leyden,  his  inclination  for 
trade  was  gone,'  and  on  his  return  to  England,  his  father, 
finding  him  infiexible  on  this  point,  bound  him  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  Forbes,  a  surgeon  in  the  Park,  Southwark,  and 
upon  the  death  of  that  gentleman  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Andrew  Cooper,  senior  surgeon  of  Guy's 
hospital. 

.  Being  now  duly  qualified,  and  having  lo'st  his  father  in 
1729,  who  left  a  very  slender  provision  for  his  widow  and 
son,  he  quitted  the  hospital,  and  engaged  himself  as  sur- 
geon's mate  on  board  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  Indiaman, 
which  jailed  from  Gravesend  Feb.  2,  1732,  and  proceeded 
to  Bengal,  where  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  a  frigate 
belonging  to  the  company,  bound  for  the  gulph  of  Persia. 
In  the  course  of  this  voyage  he  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  on  his  return  to  Calcutta  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  in  studying  the  Moorish  find  com- 
mon Hinduee  languages,  and  the  Lingua  Franca  of  the 
Portuguese.    -In  January  1734  he  made  another  voyage,  at 
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surgeon  of  the  ship  Prince  of  Wales,  to  Suri^t,  &c.  and 
soon  after  his  return  to  Bengal,  he  was  appointed  surgeon- 
major  to  the  Patna  party,  usually  consisting  of  about  400 
European  infantry,  which  annually  left  the  presidency  in 
the,  latter  end  of  September,  with  the  company's  trade  for, 
Ibeir  factory  at  Patna.  His  next  voyage  was  in  jtbe  ship 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  Mocha  and  Judda  in  the  Arabian 
gulph.  During  his  stay  there  he  added  to  his  knowledge, 
of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and.  on  his  return  to  Calcutta  was 
able  to  speak  it  with  tolerable  fluency.  After  another 
visit,  however,  to  Patna,  as  surgeon-major,  he  was  anxious 
to  quit  this  rambling  life,  and  by  the  interest  of  his  friends 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  company's  factory  at  Decca ; 
and  here,  besides  farther  improving  himself  in  the  Moorish, 
and  Hinduee  tongues,  he  commenced  his  researches  into 
the  Hindu  theology. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1736  be  returned  to  Calcutta, 
and  was  elected  an  alderman  in  the  mayor's  court ;  and  in- 
1740  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  which 
first  g^ve  him  a  solid  establishment  in  the  company's  ser- 
vice.    In   1746  he  succeeded  to  the  place  of  principal 
physician  and  surgeon  to  the  presidency ;  and  in  the  yeara 
1747  and  1748  was  successively  elected  mayor  of  the  cor« 
poraUon.     In  Sept  1749  his  bad  state  of  health  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  England,  where  he  arrived 
in  the  March  following.    During  this  voyage  he  had  leisure 
to  arrange  his  materials  on  the  theology  and  dpctrines  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  Brahmans,  and  to  digest  a  plaa 
which  he  had  formed  for  correcting  abuses  in  the  Zemin- 
dar's court  at  Calcutta.     This  scheme  of  reform  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  of  directors,  who,  in  consequence .  of 
the  advantages  it  promised  to  produce,  appointed  him  per*, 
petual  Zemindar,  and  twelfth,  or  youngest^  in  the  council 
at  the  board  of  Calcutta ;  but  With  an  exception   to  any 
further  advancement  in  it.     On  his  arrival  in  Calcutta,  in 
August  17^1,  he  immediately  began  his  system  of  reformy 
which  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  directors,  that  tb(»: 
exception  against  bis  rising,  in  the  council  was  removed^ 
and  4000  rupees  added  to  his  salary.     I'he  nature  and 
object  of  this  reform  is  fully  delineated  in  bis  ^*  India  Tracts^'* 
a  4to  volume,  which  he  published  at  London  in  1764. 

In  1756  he  rose  to  be  seventh  in  council,  and  in  the 
mdiith  of  June  in  that  year,  Surajab  Dowlah,  nabob  of 
bengal,  attacked  Calcutta*    The  governor  and  seniors  iot 
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couDcil  having  deserted  the  place,  the  remainifig  members 
of  the  board,    with  the  inhabitants  and  trbops,    elected 
Mr.  Hoiwell  governor  and  commander  iit  chief  of  the  fort 
and  presidency ;  who,  supported  by  M  few  gallant  friends^ 
and  the  remains  of  a  feeble  garrison,  bravely  held  out  die 
ibrt  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  a  noble  defence  could  not 
.preserve  an  untenable    place,    or  affect   an   ungenerour 
enemy.    The  opposition  he  had  met  with  so  incensed  the 
faabob,  that  although  on  the  surrender  he  had  given  Mr. 
Hoi  well  his  word  that  no  harm  should  come  to  him,  he 
ordered  him  and  bis  unfortunate  companions  in  arms,  146 
persons  in  number,  to  be  tbrust  into  a  close  prison  called 
the  Black  Hole,  not  eighteen  feet  square,  into  which  no 
myply  of  air  could  cotaie  but  by  two  small  windows  in  one 
end.     Here  for  one  whole  night  they  were  confined,  and 
in  Uie  morning  only  twenty-three  were  found  alive,  one  of 
whom  was  Mr.  Holwelt,  whose  affecting  and  highly  inte- 
resting **  Narrative"  of  tbe  event  was  published  at  London 
in  1 758  *•    On  his  delivery  from  this  place  he  was  carried 
in  irons  to  Muxadabad,  but  was  released  on  July  31st  fol- 
lowing, by  the  intercession  of  the  Begum,  Surajah  Dbwlab^fi 
grandmother,  wiio  was  influenced  to  this  act  of  compassion- 
by  the  reports  of  his  upright  and  lenient  conduct  to  the 
natives  during  the  time  he  presided  in  the  Zemindar  and 
Ciitcberry  courts.      He  soon  after  joined  the  wretched 
remmins  of  the  colony  at  Fultafa.     In  December  following 
the  presidency  was  retaken  by  vice-admiral  Watson  and 
eolonel  Clive,  and  the  governor  and  council  re-established 
by  them. 

Mr.  Holwell  being  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  health, 
from  bis  unparalleled  sufferings,  obtained  leave  to  take* 
dispatches  for  the  company  to  England,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose embarked  on  board  the  Syren  sloop,  of  no  more  t^an 
eighty  tons  burthen.  In  February  1757,  after  a  most  ha- 
zardous voyage  of  six  months  in  that  small  vessel  (a  very 
curious  journal  of  which  he  afterwards  published),  he 
arrived  in  England  ;  and  in  consideration  of  his  meritorious 
services,    eminent  abilities,   and  distinguished  integrity, 

^  At  the  tine  of  Mr.  HoWelPs^letth  tleoian  who,  us  mention^  in  ^  por*^ 

in  1798^  tbe;re  were  two  survivors  of  rative,  manifested  the  truest  friendship, 

that  horrible  tyranny,  in  England :  Mr.  by  resigning  hie  station  near  the  window 

Bardetty  residing  at  Toiton  near  South-  of  the  dungeon  to  Mr.  Holwell,  wh^- 

ampton».aDd  Caj[»t.'MiJis  on  the  Haop-  otherwise  must  have  expired  in  a  few. 

stead*road.     The  latter,   who,  if  we  .  minutes. 
nkitaiGe  moi,  is  st>ll  h>ing,  is  the. gen- 
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>was  appointedi  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  agotnat  tiine,  in 
Abe  court  oi^  directocs,  to  return  to  Bengal  at  tucoessor  to 
colonel  CiiTe  in  that  government ;  but  this  appoiotment 
be,  v^itb  great  modesty,  declined  in  favooif  of  Mr*  Manning* 
(ham.  He  was  theii  named  seeood  in  ocmncil,  aud  «iceei- 
^or  to  that  gentlemaa.  In  this  situation  be  embiarked  on 
«board  tbe  Warren  Indiamn  in  Marcb  1758;  bnt  bein|f 
•detained  by  adverse  winds  till  an  election  of  new  directoiv 
^took  place,  tbey  reversed  the  whole  ptqceedings  o!  tb« 
I'Ormer  court,  and  Mr.  Holwell  was  returned  to  bis  previous 
«ituatrio<n  as  seventh  in  council.  With  what  justice  or  Ube>» 
rality  this  proceeding  was  inetituted  we  know  not*:  Mf. 
Holwell,  however,  on  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  found  himseil^ 
by  the  ite|>art«Mre  of  some  senior  members  of  the  eounci^ 
fourth  in  rank ;  and  in  .1 7 59^  from. a  similar  rensoval,  be 
4>ecaine  second,  when  colonel  Clive  resigned  tbe  govem«* 
4nent  to  hioi.  Tbe  conduct  of  his  administradoo,  and  tbe 
{benefits  the  company  derived  from  it,  are  displayed  wid| 
e^ual  truth  and  modesty  in  tbe  *^  India  Tracts"  already 
floentioned. 

.  At  the  close  of  tbe  year  1760  he  was  superseded  by 
Mr.  Vaonttart,  and  in  February  following  be  resigned  alt 
employment  in  the  company^s  service ;  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing month  embarked  for  England  iii  a  most  wretched  state 
of  health,  which  it  required  upwards  of  twelve  months 
residence  and  care  to  re-establish.  Tired  of  the  bustle  of 
public  life,  he  now  made  his  election  in  favour  of  retire- 
ment and  tranquillity^  being  possessed  of  an  ample  and 
independent  fortune,  acquired  in  tbe  most  honourable 
planner ;  although  it  has  been  complained  that  he  did  not 
receive  those  returns  from  the  East  India  Company,  to 
^bich  he  was  entitled  by  his  long  and  meritorious  services. 
Mr.  Holwell  was  the  first  European  who  studied  the  Hindu 
antiquities ;  and  although  be  was  uimv(ridably  led  into 
many  i^rors  concerning  them,  from  his  being  totally  un-^ 
acquainted  with  the  Sanscreet  language,  he  must  be 
allowed  the  merit  of  having  pointed  out  the  path  which  baa 
finally  conducted  others  to  those  repositories  of  learning 
and.science.  By  the  capture  of  Calcutta  in  1756,  governor 
Holwell  lost  many  csrious  Hindu  manuscripts,  and  among. 
^>em  two  copies  of  the  Sastras,  or  book  of  divine  autho- 
rity, written  in  the  coaunon  Hindnee  language,  for  which 
the  coBioiissioQers  of  restitotion  allowed  him  two  thousand 
Madras  rppees.    He  also  lost  a  translation  of  it  considerable 
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•  part .  of  that  work,  on  which  be  had  employed  eighteen 
months.  However,  during  his  residence  in  Bengal,  after 
.be  was  removed  from  the  government,  he  resumed  hit 
^searches,  and  having  recovered  some  manuscripts  by  an 
unforeseen  and  extraordinary  event,  he  was  enabled,  in 
August  1765,  to  publish  the  first  part  of  his  *^  Interesting 
jiistorical  events  relative  to  Bengal  and  Indostan  $  as  also 
Jtbe  Mythology  of  the  Gentoos ;  and  a  dissertation  on  the 
Metempsychosis,*'  Lond.  Svo.  In  1766  and  1771  he  pub- 
Usbed  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  same  work,  4n 
which  there  is  much  curious  information,  although  in^'his 
reasonings  he  has  been  supposed  to  attribute  too  much  of 
jdivine  authority  to  the  Sastras.  One  of  his  most  valuable 
publications  was  ^^  An  account  of  the  manner  of  inoculat- 
ing for  tlite  small  pox  in  India,'*  with  observations  on  the 
medical  practice  and  mode  of  treating  that  disease  in  the 
east.  He  pi^iblished  also  '*  A  new  experiment  for  the 
prevention  of  crimes,**  1786,  which  consisted  chiefly  in 
establishing  a  system  of  rewards  for  virtue.  His  last  pub- 
lication, *^  Dissertations  on  the  origin,  nature,  and  pursuits 
of  intelligent  beings,  and  on  Divine  PrOvidence,'Religton, 
and  religious  Worship,'*  which  appeared  in  1-788,  bore  some 
marks  of  the  whims  of  old  age^  and  contains  some  singular 
and  fanciful  opinions  •,  such  as  that  God  created  angels  of 
different  degrees,  who  on  their  fall  became,  the  best  of 
thein,  men,  dogs,  and  horses;  the  worst,  lions,  tigers,  find 
other  wild  beasts,  &c  -  Mr.  Holwell  survived  this  publica* 
tlon  about  ten  years,  dying  Monday,  Nov.  5,  1798,  at  his 
house  at  Pinner,  Middlesex.  He  ivas  twice  married,  and 
of  bis  family  three  of  his  children  only  survived  him, 
lieut-col.  James  Holwell,  of  Soutbborough  in  Kent ;  Mrs^ 
Birch,  the  wife  of  William  Birch,  esq. ;  and  Mrs;  Swinney, 
relict  of  the  late  Dr.  Swinney. 

Mr.  Hoi  weirs  mind  was  stored  with  general  knowledge : 
his  understanding  was  at  once  sagacious  and  comprehen- 
sive; while  his  imagination  gave  a  lively  and  pleasing 
colour  to  all  he  knew  and  every  thing  he  said.  A  taste  for 
jglegant  literature,  and  the  possession  of  elegant  accom- 
plishments, completed  his  intellectual  qualifications.  There 
5vas  a  superior  urbanity  in  his  manners,  which  did  not  pro- 
ceed more  from  the  habits  of.  his  life  than  the  benevolenee 
of  his  heait;  and  while  his  demeauourassimilated  him  to 
the  highest  station,  it  rendered  him  emtuetrtly  pleasing- in 
every  subordinate  rauk  of  soiial  vUfe..i>  <He  was, . indeed^ 
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throughout  life  a  man  of  great  beoeirolenee,  generosity, 
and  candourA 

HOLYDAY  (BarT£N),  an  ingenious  and  learned  English 
divine,  was  the  'son  of'  a  taylor  in  Oxford,  and  born  in  the 
parish  of  All  Saints  there  about   15^3.     He  was  entered 
early  of  Christ-church  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Ravis,  his  relation 
and  patroti,  by  whom  he  was  chosen  stu-deftt;  and  in  1615 
be  took  orders.     He  was  before  noticed*  for  his  skill  in 
poetry  an^  oratory,  and  now  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  his  eloquence  and  popularity  as  a- preacher,  that  he  had 
two  benefices  conferred  on  him  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford. 
In  1618  he  went  as  chaplain  to  sir  Francis  Stewart,  wheii 
be  accompanied  the  coiint  Gundamore  to  Spain,  in  which 
journey  Holyday  eichibited  such  agreeable  conversation- 
talents,   that  the  count   was  greatly   pleased    with  him. 
Afterwards  he  became  chaplain  to  the  king,  aud  was  pro^ 
moted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford  before   1626.     Ih 
1642  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  divinity  by  mandatnus  at 
Oxford  ;  near  which  place  he  sheltered  himself  during  the 
time  of  the  rebellion.     When  the  royal  party  declined, 
be  so  far  sided  with  the  prevailing  powers,  as  to  undergo 
the  examination  of  the  triers,  in  order  to  be  inducted  into 
the  rectory  of  Cliilton  in  Berkshire ;  for  he  had  lost  bis 
livings,  and  the  profits  of  his  archdeaconry,  and  could  not 
well  bear  poverty  and  distress.     This  drew  upon  him  much 
censure  from  his  own  party ;    some  of   whom,  however, 
» lays  Wood, .  commended  him,  since  he  had  thus  made 
provision  for  a  second  wife  he.  had  lately  married.     After 
the  Restoration  he  quitted  this  living,  and  returned  to  Iffley 
near  Oxford,  to  live  on  his  archdeaconry ;  and  had  he  not 
acted  a  temporizing  part,  it  was  said  he  might  have  been 
raised  to  much  higher  promotion.     His  poetry,  however, 
got  him  a  name  in  those  days,  and  He  stood  fair  for  pre*- 
ferment.      His    philosophy  also,    discovered  in  his  book 
*'  De  Anima,*'  and  his  well-languaged  sermons,  says  Wood, 
speak  him  eminent  in  bis  generation,  and  shew  him   to 
have  traced  the  rough  parts  of  learning,  as  well  as  the 
pleasant  paths  of  poetry.     He  died  at  Iffley,  Oct.  2,  1661, 
and  was  buried  at  Christ-church. 

His  works  consist  of  twenty  sermons,  published  at  dif* 
ferent  times.  *'  Technogamia,  or  the  Marriage  of  Arts, 
a  comedy,^*   1630*.     ^'  Philosophise  polito-barbarse  speci-* 

I  Asi&tic  Annual  Register,' vol.  f. 

*  Wood  tells  us  that  this  ^iec«^  had     hair  in  the  year  1617,  but  with  no  very 
been  publicly  auled  in  Chrisi  church     great  applause  i  bat  that  the  irita  of 
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meti^  in  quo.  de  ^nima  &  ^us  halM4bu9  iot^UeelttaUba^ 
qtiapstiones  aliquot  libris  duobus  illustranturj**  16213,  4(04 
*^  Survey  of  the  World,  in  ten  books,  i^  poeoa,*'  1661,  8vo. 
Bfit  the  work  be  is  known  for  now  u  bis  ^^  Translation  o^ 
ibe  jSatires  of  Juvenal  and  Persius;"  for  though  his  poetry 
ia  but  indifferent,  bis  translation  is  allowed  to  be  faithful^ 
and  his  nptes  g^d^.  The  second  edition  of  bis  *'  Persius** 
was  published  in  1616 ;  and  the  fourth  at  the  eud  of  tho 
^<  Satires  of  Juvenal  illustrated,  with  notes  and  souiptures,"^ 
^673^  folio.  Dryden,  in.  the  dedication  of  his  ^*Trana<* 
la^on  of  Juvenal  and  Persiijis,**  makes  tb^  following  critique! 
Upon  our  author's  perfovmaace  :  ^<If,''sayshiQ,  ^^rendeiing 
the  exact  sense  of  these  authors,  alffloat  line  for  line,  bad 
be^n  o^r  business,  Barteq  Holyday  had  done  it  already  to 
our  bands ;  and  by  the  help  gf  his  learned  notes  and  illusr 
iraUops,  m>t  only  Juvenal  and  Persian,  but  (what  is  yet 
more  obscure)  bis,  own  verses  might  be  understood.'* 
Speak^ug]  a  little  farther  on,  of  close  and  literal  translaiioni 
he  adds^  that  ^^  Holyday,  who  made  this  way  bis  cboi^ei 
seized  the  meaaii^g  of  Juvenal,  but  the  poetry  bits  alwaya 
escaped  bini«"  Ii).  bis  accoupt  of  Holyday's  wriiingSf 
Wood  h93  omitted  an  ipsitructive  and  entertaining  UtUte 
work  entitled  '^  Comes  jucundus  in  via/'  which  he  pub* 
lisbed  anonymously  in  1658,  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
9^cond  address  to  the  r^ia^er,  there  is  s^  qujainit  aliusiop  tp 
his  name.' 

HOLYOAKE  (Francis)^  a  learned  Englishman,  memoirs 
able  for  having  made  an/^  Etymological  Dictipt^ry  of  i^tin 
words,"  was  born  at  Nether  Wlutacre  in  Warwickshirei 
about  156-7,  and  studied  in  the  university  of  Oxforxl  abo^i^ 
1582  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  took  a  degree^ 

fhose  times,  being  Willi Rg  to  cVstinguish  persoftded  by  those  who  were  about 

themselnes  b«fbre  the  king,  were  re-  hin  to  beve  patience  till  it  was  over, 

solved,  with  leave,  to  act  the  same  co-  lest  the  yotiog  men  should  be  disoou^ 

medy  at  Woodstock.   Permission  being  raged  by  so  apparent  a  slight  shewn  to 

obtained,  it  was  accordingly  acted  <m  them,  he  did  sit  it  out,  though  mnch 

9Mnday  eiveviiiig^  Aqg*  96,  16dl.    Bqt,  against  bis  will.    On  which  tibe  foUow- 

whether  it  was  too  grave  for  bis  majesty  ing  smqrt  and  iogeoieus  epigram  was 

and  too  scholastic' for  the  audience,  or  made  by  a  certain  scholar: 

^belbei-,  as  some  «aid,  the'aioloss  had  **  At  Chfist-chnrch  Marriage,  doaf  be- 
taken too  mnch  wine  before  they  began,  fore  the  king, 

in  order  to  remove  their  timidity,  his  Lest  that  their  mates  should  want  ao 
mejcsty  grew  so  tir<^  with  the  perform-  ofTering, 

anee,  that*  after  the  two  first  acts  were  Thekiag  hioiself  did.o^isr.    Wh9i,  I 
over,  he  several  times  made  efforts  to  pray  ? 

.be  gone.     At  "length,  however,  being  He  offered  twice  or  thrice— to  go  away." 

>  Atb.  Ox.  vol.  n.— Wood's  Life,  8vo.  1779— Lloyd's  Memoirs,  fol — Ma- 
tone's  Dryden,  vol.  iV.  p.  186.  818. 
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He  taugbt  school  at  Oxford,  and  in  his  own  country  ;  and 
became  r^rtor  of  Soutbam  in  Warwickshire,  1604.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  in 
the  first  year  of  Charles  the  First's  reign  ;  and  afterwards, 
in  the  civil  wars,  suffered  extremely  for  bis  attachment  to 
that  king.  He  died  Nov.  13,  1653,  and  was  buried  at 
Warwick.  His  <^  Dictionary*'  was  first  printed  in  1609, 
4to ;  aqd  the  fourth  edition  in  1633,  augmented,  was  dedi-, 
cated  to  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London.  He  subscribed 
himself  in  Latin,  **  Franciscus' de  sacra  quercu."^ 

HOLYOAKE  (Thomas),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  iu  1616  at  .Stony*Thorp  near  Soutbam  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  educated  in  grammar  learning  Under  Mr.  White 
at  Coventry ;  from  whence  he  was  sent  in  Michaelmas  term 
1632,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  to  Queen's  college  in 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  July 
5,  1636,  and  that  of  master.  May  16,  1639,  and  became 
chaplain  of  the  college.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civH 
wars,  when  Oxford  became  the  seat  of  king  Charles,  and 
was  garrisoned  for  bis  use,  he  was  put  into  commission 
for  a  captain  of  a  foot  company,  consisting  mostly  of 
scholars.  In  this  post  he  did  great  service,  and  had  the 
d^ree  of  doctor  of  divinity  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
favour  of  his  majesty,  though  no  such  matter  occurs  in  the 
public  register  of  the  university,  which  was  then  sometimes 
neglected.  After  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  of  Oxford 
to  the  parliament,  he,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Holyoke^ 
without  the  addition  of  master  of  arts,  bachelor  or  doctor 
of  divinity,  obtained  a  licence  from  the  university  to  prac« 
Xise  physic,  and  settling  in  his  own  country,  he  practised 
with  good  success  till  the  Restoration  in  1660,  in  which 
year  Thomas  lord  Leigh,  baron  of  Stone  I^eigh  in  War- 
wickshire, presented  him  to  Jtbe  rectory  of  Whitnash  near 
Warwick.  He  was  soon  after  made  prebendary  of  the  col- 
legiate church  of  Wolverhampton  in  Staffordshire.  la 
1674  Robert  lord  Brook  conferred  upon  him  the  donative 
of  Breamour  in  Hampshire  (which  he  had  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  lady),  wortb  about  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum ;  but,  before  he  had  enjoyed  it  a  year,  he  died  of  a 
fever,  June  1 0, 1 67 5.  His  body  was  interred  near  that  of  his 
father  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  Warwick.  His  Dic- 
tionary was  published  after  his  death  in  1677,  in  foL  and^ 

»  Ath.  Ox..  Tol.  II. 
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^.  Wood  sb/s^  ^^  U  made  upon  the  foundalion  laid  by 
hi$  fi^ther.'*  Before  it  are  two  epistles^  one  by  the 
authpr^s  son,  Charles  Holyoake  of  the  Inner  Templ^ 
dedicating  the  work  to  lord  Brooke,  and  another  by  Dr. 
^Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  contains  many  parti- 
culars p£  the  work  and  its. author.  He  had  another  soo^ 
the  IteVi  Henry.  Holyoake,  who  was  for  forty  years 
master  of  Rugby  school  in  Warwickshire,  and  died 
in  1731.' 

HOLY  WOOD  (John),  or  Halifax,  or  Sacrobosco^  wss^ 
according  to  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  born  at  Halifax  in 
Yorkshire,  which  Mr.  Watson  thinks  rery  improbable; 
accordi|ig  to  Stainhurst,  at  Holy  wood  near  Dublin ;  and 
according  to  Dempster  and  Mackenzie,  in  Nithsdale  in 
Scotland.  There  may  perhaps  have  been  more  than  one 
of  the  name  to  occasion  this  difference  of  opinion.  Mac* 
kenzie  informs  us,  that  having  finished  bis  studies,  he 
entered  into  orders,  and  became  a  canon  regular  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin  in  the  famous  monastery  of  Holy- 
wood  in  Nithsdale.  The  English  biographers,  on  the  con* 
trary,  tell  us  that  he  was  educated  at  Oxford.  They  all 
agree  however  in  asserting,  that  he  spent  most  of  his  life  at 
Paris ;  where^  says  Mackenzie,  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  university,  June  5,  1221,  under  the  syndics  of  the 
Scotch  nation  ;  and  soon  after  was  elected  professor  of  ma* 
thematics,  which  he  taught  with  applause  for  many  years. 
According  to  the  same  author,  he  died  in  1256,  as  appear^ 
from  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Maturine  at  Paris. 

Holywood  was  contemporary  with  Roger  Bacon,  but 
probably  older  by  about  20  years.  He  was  certainly  the 
first. mathematician  of  his  time;  and  he  lyrote,  1.  ^^De 
Sphs^ra  Mundi,"  Venice,  1478,  1490,^  4to,  a  work  often 
jreprinted,  and  illustrated  by  various  commentators.  2.  '^De 
Anni  Ratione,  sen  de  Compute  Ecclesiastico."  3.  '^  De 
Algorismo,"  printed  with  .^^  Conmi.  Petri  Cirvilli  Hisp.'* 
Pari^,.  1498.« 

HOMBERG.( William),  a  celeJbrated  chemist,  was  bom 
at  Batavia  in  the  island  of  Java/ Jan.  3,  1652^  the  son  of 
John  Homberg,  a  Saxon  gentleman,  governor  of  the 
lirsenal  of  that  place.     His  father  at  first  put  him  into  the 

1  Ath«  Ok.  vol.  n.-"^6D.  Diet.*— <3ent.  Mag.  vol.  L 
•  Mackenzie's  Sootc)rWrit«n,  toL  I.— Harru't  eciitHMi  of  Wan'i  Irclaod.** 
Wstioa'f  Halifaz.— nation's  Dictionary, 
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army^  but  soon  after  quitting  .the  service  of  the  Dutcb^  and 
a  military  life,  brought  him  to  Amsterdam,  where  be  settled. 
He  was  now  educated,  by  paternal  indulgence,  at  Jena  and 
Leipsic,  for  the  law,  and  was  received  as  an  advocate  m 
1674  at  Magdebourg,  but  the  sciences  seduced   him  from 
the  law  :  in  his  walks  he  became  a  botanist,  and  in  bis  noc" 
turnal  rambles  an  astronomer.     An  intimacy  with  Otto  de: 
Guericke,  who  lived  at  Magdebourg,  completed  his  con- 
version, and  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  first  profession* 
Otto,  though  fond  of  mystery,  consented  to  commui^icate 
his  knowledge  to  so  promising  a  pupil ;  but  as  his  friends 
continued  to  press  him  to  be  constant  to  the  law,  he  soon 
quitted  Magdebourg,  and  went  into  Italy.     At  Padua  and 
Bologna  he  pursued  his  favourite  studies,  particularly  me<« 
dicine,  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry.     One  of  his  first 
efforts  in  the  latter  science  was  the  complete  discovery  of 
the  properties  of  the  Bologna  stone,  and  its  phosphoric 
appearance  after  calcination,    which  Casciarolo  had  first 
observed.     The  efforts  of   Homberg  in  several  scientific 
inquiries,  were  pursued  at  Rome,  in  France,  in  England 
with  the  great  Boyle,  and  afterward  in  Holland  and  Ger-- 
many.     With  Baldwin  and  Kunckel  he  here  pursued  th6 
subject  of  phosphorus.     Not  yet  satisfied  with  travelling 
in  search  of  knowledge,  he  visited  the  mines  of  Saxony, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Sweden.     Having  materially  im- 
proved himself,  and  at  the  same  time  assisted  the  progress 
of  chemistry  at  Stockholm,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and 
thence  revisited  France,  where  he  was  quickly  noticed  by 
Colbert.     By  his  interposition,  he  was  prevailed  upon  ta 
quit  his  intention  of  returning  to  Holland  to  marry,  accord-; 
iog  to  the  desire  of  his  father,  and  fixed  himself  in  France^ 
This  step  also  alienated  him  from  his  religion.     He  re- 
nounced the  Protestant  communion  in  1682,  and  thus  losing 
all  connexion  with  his  family,  became  dependent  on,  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  minister.     This,  however,  after  the  death  of 
Colbert  in  1683,  became  a  miserable  dependence ;  men  of 
learning  and  science  were  neglected  as  much  as  before 
tbey  bad  been  patronized;  and  Homberg,  in   1687,  left 
Paris  for  Rome,  and  took  up  the  profession  of  physic.    He 
now  pursued  and  perfected  his  discoveries  on  phosphorus, 
and  prosecuted  his  discoveries  in  pneumatics,  and  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy.    Finding,  after  some  ttme^ 
that  the  learned  were  agaip  patronized  at  Paris,  he  returned 
there  in  16dO^  and  entered  into  the  academy  of  sciences 
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under  the  protection  of  M.  de  Bignon.  He  now  resumed 
the  study  of  chemistry,  but  found  his  finances  too  limited 
to  carry  on  his  experiments  as  he  wished,  till  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  appointed  chemist  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  regent.  In  this  situation  he  was  supplied  with 
the  most  perfedt  apparatus,  and  all  materials  for  scientific' 
investigation.  Among  other  instruments,  the  large  burning 
mirror  of  Tschimauii  was  given  to  his  care,  and  he  made 
with  it  the  most  interesting  experiments,  on  the  combusti- 
bility of  gold  and  other  substances.  In  examining,  the 
nature  of  borax  he  discovered  the  sedative  salt,  and  traced 
several  remarkable  properties  of  that  production.  Pleased 
with  the  researches  of  his  chemist,  the  duke  of  Orleans  in 
1704  appointed  him  his  first  physiciian.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  strongly  solicited  by  the  elector  palatine  to 
settle  in  his  dominions^  but  h^  was  too  much  attached  to 
his  present  patron  to  quit  Paris,  and  was  besides  not  without 
an  inclination  of  a  more  tender  kind  for  mademoiselle 
Dodart,  daqghter  to  the  celebrated  physician  of  that  name. 
He  married  her  in  1708,  though  hitherto  much  averse  to 
matrimony ;  but  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  change  of  sen* 
timents  only  seven  years,  being  attacked  in  1715  with  a 
dysentery,  of  which  he  died  in  September  of  that  year. 

Homberg  was  indefatigable  in  application,  and  his  man- 
ners were  mild  and  social.  Though  his  constitution  was 
not  robust,  he  was  rather  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  was  glad 
to  forget  his  fatigues  in  the  charms  of  good  company. 
He  did  not  publish  any  complete  work,  the  productions 
he  has  left  being  only  memoirs  in  the  volumes  of  the 
academy.' 

HOME  (David),  was  a  protestant  minister  of  a  distin- 
guished family  in  Scotland,  but  educated  in  France,  where 
be  passed  the  chief  part  of  his  life.  James  I.  employed 
him  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  Tilenus  and  du 
Moulin^  on  the  subjeat  of  justification ;  and,  if  possible,  to 
reconcile  the  protestants  throughout  Europe  to  one  single 
form  of  doctrine  ;  but  this  was  found  impracticable.  The 
chief  work  of  Home  is,  his,  1.  ^^  Apologia  Basilica;  sea 
Machiavelli  ingenium  examinatum,"  1626,  4to.    There  are 

.  attributed  to  him  also,  2.  *'  Le  contr'  Assassin,  ou  reponse 
a  TApologie   des  Jiesuites,**   Geneve,    1612,  in  8vo.     3. 

'  ^*  L'Assassinajt  du  Roi,  ou  maximes  du  Viel  de  la  Mon- 

*  Kioerop,  vol*  XlV.-^Chattfepie. 
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^g^^9  pratiqu^es  en  la  personne  de  defunt  Henri  le 
Grand/'  1617,  8vo.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  com- 
positions in  .the  '^  Delicise  Poetarum  Scotorunn.*'  The 
times  of  bis  binh  and  death  are  not  known«^ 

HOME  (H£NRY),  usually  called  Lord  Kames,  an  emi- 
nent Scotch  lawyer,  philosopher,  and  critic,  the  son  of 
George  Home  of  Karnes,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  was 
born  at  Karnes  in  1696.  He  was  descended  from  an  an-^ 
cient  and  honourable  family ;  being  on  his  father's  side, 
the  great  grandson  of  sir  John  Home  of  Renton,  whose 
ancestor  was  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  the  earls  of  Home, 
who  held  the  office  of  lord  justicCrclerk  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  WaU 
kinshaw  of  Barrowfield,  and  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Baillie,  principal  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  in  our  third  volume.  His  father 
having  lived  beyond  his  income,  and  embarrassed  his 
affairs,  Henry,  op  entering  the  world,  had  nothing  to  trust 
to  but  his  own  abilities  and  exertions,  a  circumstance  which 
although  apparently  unfavourable,  was  always  most  justly 
regarded  by  him  as  the  primary  cause  of  his  success  in  life. 
The  only  education  he  had  was  from  private  instructions 
at  home  from  a  tutor  of  the  name  of  Wingate,  of  whom  he 
never  spoke  in  commendation. 

With  no  other  stock  of  learning  than  what  he  had  ac- 
quired from  this  Mr.  Wingate,  he  was,  about  1712,  bound 
by  indenture  ):o  attend  the  office  of  a  writer  of  the  signet 
in  Edinburgh,  as  preparatory  to  the  profession  of  a  writer 
.or  solicitor  before  the  supreme. court;  but  circumstances^ 
inspired  him  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  an  advocate ; 
and  now  being  sensible  of  bis  defective  education,  he  re- 
sumed the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  to 
which  he  added  French  and  Italian,  and  likewise  applied 
himself,  to  tlie  study  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
logic,  ethics,  and  metaphysics.  These  pursuits,  which  he 
followed  at  the  same  time  with  the  study  of  the  law,  af- 
forded, independently  of  their  own  value,  a  most  agree- 
able variety  of  employment  to  his  active  mind.  His  atten- 
tion appears  to  have  been  much  turned  to  metaphysical 
investigation,  for  which  he  all  his  life  entertained  a  strong 
predilection.  About  1723,  he  carried  .on  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  celebrated  Andrew  Baxter,  and  Dr.  Clarke^ 
upon  subjects  of  that  kind. 

1  Marchandj  vq1«  !•— *Dict.  Hit t. 
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In  January  1724,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  at  a  time 
when  both  the  bench  and  bar  were  filled  by  men  of  ui|- 
common  -eminence.  As  he  did  not  possess  in  any  great 
degree  the  powers  of  an  orator,  he  engaged  for  some  time 
but  a  moderate  share  of  practice  as  a  barrister.  In  1728, 
he  published  a  folio  volume  of  ^^  Remarkable  Decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session,**  executed  with  so  much  judgment, 
that  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  young  man  of  talents, 
who  had  his  profession  at  heart,  and  would  spare  no  pains 
to  acquit  himself,  with  honour,  in  the  most  intricate  causes 
in  which  he  might  be  employed.  His  practice  was  qi\ick|y 
increased  ;  and  after  ^732,  when  he  published  a  small  vo- 
lume, entitled  *^  Essays  upon  several  subjects  in  Law,"  he 
was  justly  considered  as  a  profound  and  scientific  lawyer* 
These  essays  afford  an  excellent  example  of  the  mode  of 
reasoning  which  *he  afterwards  pursued  in  most  of  his  juris-  . 
prudential  writings,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  biographer, 
lurnish  an  useful  model  for  that  species  of  investigation. 

Mr.  Home,  in  every  period  of  his  life,  was  fond  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  and  with  all  his  ardour  of  sti^dy,  and  va- 
riety of  literary  and  professional  occupations,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  enjoynients 
of  society  in  a  numerous  circle  of  acquaintance.  Among 
his  early  friends  or  associates  we  find  the  names  of  colonel 
Forrester,  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  the  earl  of  Findlater,  Mr. 
Oswald,  David  Hume,  and  Dr.  (afterwards  bishop)  But- 
ler, with  whom  he  bad  a  correspondence.  In '1741  be 
married  miss  Agatha  Drummond,  a  younger  daughter  of 
James  Drummond,  esq.  of  Blair,  in  the  county  of  Perth. 
•  His  fortune  being  then  comparatively  small,  oeconomy 
Ibecame  a  necessary  virtue,  but  unfortunately,  this  lady, 
who  had  a  taste  for  every  thing  that  is  elegant,  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of  old  china ;  and  soon  after  her  marriage  had 
made  such  frequent  purchases  in  that  way  as  to  impress 
her  husband  with  some  little  apprehension  of  her  extra- 
vagance. After  some  consideration,  he  devised  an  inge- 
nious expedient  to  cure  her  of  this  propensity.  He  framed 
a  will,  bequeathing  to  his  spouse  the  whole  of  the  china 
that  should  be  found  in  his  possession  at  his  death ;  and 
this  deed  be  immediately  put  into  her  own  hands.  The 
success  of  the  plot  was  complete ;  the  lady  was  cured  Arom 
that  moment  of  her  passion  for  old  china.  This  stratagenn 
his  biographer  justly  considers  as  a  proof  of  the  autbqr^s 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  bumau  miad,  and  discernmeat 
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•P  th^  power  of  the  passions  to  balance  and  restrain  eaeh 
other.  It  is,  indeed,  in  its  contrivance  and  result,  equally 
honourable  to  the  husband  and  wife. 

The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Home  occupied  bis  time,  both 
in  town  and  country,  appears  to  have  been  most  judicious. 
In  town  he  was  an  active  and  industrious  barrister;  in  the 
country  he  was  a  scientific  farmer  on  his  paternal  estate^ 
which  came  to  him  in  a  very  waste  and  unproductive  con- 
dition. He  had  the  honour  to  be  among  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  English  improvements  in  agriculture  into 
Scotland.  Amidst  all  this  he  found  leisure,  duritig  the 
vacations  of  the  court,  to  compose  those  various  works 
which  he  has  left  to  posterity.  In  1741  he  published,  in 
2  vols.  fol.  the  "  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from 
its  institution *to  the  present  time,  abridged  and- digested 
under  proper  heads,  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,''  a  cool- 
position  of  great  labour,  the  fruit  of  many  years,  and  a 
work  of  the  highest  utility  to  the  profession  of  the  law  in 
Scotland.  In  1747  he  published  a  small  treatise  entitled 
*'  Essays  upon  several  subjects  concerning  British  Anti- 
quities." The  subjects  are,  the  feudal  law ;  the  constitu- 
tion of  parliament;  honour  and  dignity;  succession  or 
descent ;  and  the  hereditary  and  indefeasible  rights  of 
kings.  These  were  delicate  subjects<at  thattiqae  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  general  doctrines  perhaps  more  seasonable 
than  now. 

In  17S1  Mr.  Home,  though  now  at  the  head  of  th6  bar, 
published  a  work  entitled  ^'  Essays  on  the  principles  of 
Morality  and  Natural  Religion,"  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  that  the  great  laws  of  morality  which  influence  the 
conduct  of  man  as  a  social  being,  have  their  foundation  in 
the  human  constitution  ;  and  areas  certain  and  immutable 
as  those  physical  laws  which  regulate  the  whole  system  of 
nature.  His  biographer  attributes  this  publication  to  the 
desire  of  its  author  to  counteract  some  sceptical  doctrines 
of  his  friend  David  Hume,  which  he  had  invatn  endeavoured 
to  suppress.  That  the  work,  however,  had  not  this  effect^ 
we  know,  in  point  of  fact ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  produce  the  effect^ 
as  it  leads  to  consequences  as  fatal  as  any  which  have  fol- 
lowed David  Hume's  work's.  It  accordingly  attracted  the- 
notice  of  the -church  of  Scotland,  although  he  appears  to> 
have  had  friends  enough  in  the  general  assembly  to  prevent' 
iis  being  censured.    In  some  respect  he  saw  his  error,  and 
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endeavoured  to  amend  it  rn  a  second  edition  ;  but  in  the 
third  it  seems  doubtful  -whether  he  has  not  retained  the 
most  offensive  of  his  opinions. 

In  Feb.  1752  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  session,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  by  the  title 
of  lord  Karnes.  This  promotion  was  attended  with  the 
general  satisfaction  of  bis  country,  as  he  stood  high  in 
the  public  esteem,  both  on  the  score  of  his  abilities,  and 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  his  integrity  and  moral  virtues. 
As  a  judge,  his  opinions  and  decrees  were  dictated  by  an 
acute  understanding,  an  ardent  feeling  of  justice,  and  a 
perfefct  acquaintance  with  the  jurisprudence  of  his  ^oiintry^ 
whicb^  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  pursuits  in' which  hift 
comprehensive  mind  had  already  found  exercise,  had  al- 
ways been  his  principal  ^tudy,  and  the  favotfrite  object  of 
his  researches.  The  situation  which  he  now  filled,  while 
k  eiitended  his  importunities  of  promoting  every  species 
of  improvement,  gave  the  greater  weight  and  efficacy  to 
his  patronage ;  and  his  ieKample  and  encouragement  were 
more  particularly  beneficial  in  exciting  a  literary  spirit, 
vbich  BOW  began  to  ptevail  among  his  countrymen,  and 
which  was  destined  to  shine  forth  in  his  own  times  with  no 
common  lustre.  It  was  but  a  just  tribute  to  bis  mmt, 
iwhen,  many  years  afterwards.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  then  in 
the  height  of  his  literary  reputation*,  said,  in  reference  to 
^  remark  on  the  great  number  of  eminent  writers  which 
Scotland  bad  of  late  years  produced,  ^^  We  'must  every 
one  of  us  acknowledge  Karnes  for  our  master«*' 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  cultivation  and  patronage 
of  literature,  and.  to  the  duties  of  a  judge  in  the  court  of 
session,  that  the  time  and  talents  of  lord  Kames  were 
wholly  confined.  He  was  appointed  in  1155  a  member  of 
%he  board  of  trustees  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries, 
arts,  and  nianiufactures  of  Scotland,  and  soon  after  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  management  of  the  forfeited 
estates ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  these  important  trusts  he 
w^s  a  zealous  and  faithful  servant  of  the  public.  Amidst 
fi^uch  multifarious  employment,  he  found  leisure  to  com* 
pose,  and  in  1757,  to  publish,  in  one  volume  8 vo^  ^' The 
Statute  Law  of  Scotland  abridged,  with  historical  notes,'? 
a  work  which  still  retains  its,  rank  among  those  which  are  in 
daily  use  with  barristers  and  practitioners.  About  this 
period  he  conceived  the  hope  of  improving  the  law  of  Scot* 
land  by  assimilating  it  aii  muph  as  possible  with  the  law  of 
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England.  With  Ibis  view,  after  corresponding  on  the  8ub« 
ject  with  the  lord  cbancelior  Hardwicke,  he  published 
*^  Historical  Law  Tracts/*  1759,  ^vo.  In  this  he  advances 
some  singular  ofunions  on  the  subject  of  the  criminal  law, 
which  are,  in  onr  opinion,  but  feebly  defended  by  hi* 
biographer.  The  work,  however,  has  undergone  several 
editions,  and  still  preserves  its  reputation ;  and  with  th« 
same  view  of  counteracting,  as  £air  as  possible,  the  incon- 
veni^ncies  arising  from  two  systems  of  law  regulating  thd^ 
separate  divisipns  of  the  united  kingdom,  he  published  in 
1760  his  ^<  Principles  of  Equity,**  fol.  Courts  of  equity 
and  common  law  are  separate  in^  England,  but  the  powers 
of  both  are  united  in  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scotland, 
and  it  is  for  this  union  lord  Kames  contends  in  the  pubUca* 
tion  just  mentioned. 

The  greater  part  of  lord  Kames*s  works  had  hitherto  been 
connected  with  his  profession,  but  in  1761  he  published  a 
small  volume  on  the  elementary  principles  of  education^ 
entitled  an  <'  Introduction  to  the  art  of  Thinking.*'  This 
has  often  been  reprinted  as  an  useful  manual  for  young 
persons,  although,  some  parts  of  it  are  rather  above  their 
comprehension.  In  1762  he  published,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  his 
^^  Elements  of  Criticism,'-  the  work,  which,  of  all  others, 
is  best  known  in  England.  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  his  biographer,  that  it  entitles  him  to  be  considered 
as  the  inventor  of  philosophical  criticism,  although  be  has 
unquestionably  done  much  to  advance  it,  and  some  of  his 
principles  have  been  SoUoweA  by  subsequent  writers  on  the 
subject.     Blair  is  evjidently  much  indebted  to  him. 

In  1763  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the  Iprda  of  justiciary, 
the  supreme.criminal  tribunal  in  Scotland.  The  mere  fact 
of  his  appointment.is  stated  by  his  biographer,  but  we  have 
seen  a  letter  from  him  ia  whadi  he  applied  for  it  to  a  no- 
bleman in  power.  This  important  duty  he  continued  to 
discbarge  "with  equal  diligence  and  ability,  and  with  the 
strictest  rectitude  of  moral  feeling.  In  1766  he  received 
a  very  large  addition  to  his  income  by  succession  to  an 
estate  called  Blair-Drummond,  which  devolved  on  his  wife 
by  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  which  furnished  him  with 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  taste  and  skill  in  embellish- 
ing bia  pl^sure-grounds  and  improving  his  lands.  His 
ideas  as  a  land-holder  do  him  much  honour  :  ^<  In  point  of 
morality,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  late  duchess  of  Gordon, 
f<j  consider,  that  tbo  people  upon  our  esut^s  are  trusted  by 
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Providence  to  our  care,  and  that  we  itre  accountaMe  for 
our  management  of  them  to  the  great  God,  their  Creator 
as  well  as  ours/*  Before  this  accession  to  bis  fortune  he 
bad  published,  in  1765,  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  progress 
of  flax*husbandry  in  Scotland,  with  the  patriotic  design  of 
stimulating  bis  countrymen  to  continue  their  exertions  i(> 
a  most  valuable  branch  of  niatotial  industry.  He  was  also 
very  active  in  pronK>ting  the  project  of  the  canal  between 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  now  completed,  and-which  has  been 
beneficially  folk)wed  by  other  undertakings  of  a  similar 
kind.  In  1766  he  published  *^  Remarkable  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  from  17S0  to  1752,*'  fol.  a  period 
which  includes  that  of  his  own  practice  at  the  bar.  These 
reports  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  great  ability 
and  legal  knowledge  of  their  compiler,  but  his  biograpVier 
allows  that  the  author's  own  argument  is  geoeraily  stated 
with  greater  amplitude,  and  is  nN>re  strenuously  enforced 
than  that  which  opposes  his  side  of  the  question. 

In  1774  be  published,  in  2  vols.  4to,  his  ^^  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Man,**  which  of  all  his  works,  if  we  except 
the  ^^  Elements  of  Criticism,*'  has  been  the  most  generally 
read.  It  is  greatly  to  his  honour  that  when  many  of  his 
opinions  were  controverted,  he  not  only  received  the  hints 
and  remarks  with  candour,  but  sought  out  and  behaved  with 
great  iliberality  to  the  authors.  In  pursuance  of  his  pa- 
triotic wish  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  his  country,  be 
published',  in  1 776,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty, 
the  **^  Gentleman  Farmer,  being  an  attempt  to  improve 
agriculture  by  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  rational  prin- 
ciples**' Noive  of  his  works  is  more  characteristic  of  his 
genius  and  disposition  in  all  their  principal  features  than 
this,  whieb  was  one  of  the  most  useful  books  that  had  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

At  the  advanced  period  we  have  just  mentioned,  lord 
Kames's  constitution  bad  suffered  nothing  from  the  attacks 
of  old  age.  There  was«  no  sensible  decay  of  his  mental 
powers,  or,  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary,  of  the  flow  of 
bis  animal  spirits,  which  had  all  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of 
his  early  years.  Indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ; 
ever  looking  forward  to  some  new  object  of  sitainment ; 
one  literary  task  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  another 
was  entered  upon  with  eq[ual  ardour  and  unabated  perse- 
verance. In  1777  he  published  **  Elucidations  respecting  #*  ^ 
the  Common  and  Statute  Law  of  Scotland/'  8vo/ in  which 
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itis  his  object  to  vindicate  the  municipal  law  of  his  country 
from  the  reproach  it  has  incurred  from  the  writings  of  thie 
<dd  Scotch  jurists.  In  1780  he  published  a  supplement  to 
bis  ^'  Remarkable  Decisions/'  under  the  title  of  *^  Select 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,"  recording  the  cases 
most  worthy  of  notice  from  1752  to  1769. 

The  subject  of  education  had  always  been  regarded  by 
lord  Karnes  in  a  most  important  point  of  view^  and  fur- 
nished the  matter  of  that  work  with  which  he  closed  his 
literary  labours.    In  1781  he  published,  when  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,   an  octavo  volume  entitled  <'  Loose  hints  on 
Education,  chieiTy  concerning  the  Culture  of  the  Heart.** 
A  work  composed  at  such  an  advanced  age  ought  not  to 
be  subjected  to  rigorous  criticism,  yet  there  are  many 
shrewd  aud  useful  remarks  in  the  book,  aithbugh  mixed 
witli  others  in  which  the  decay  of  mental  powers  is  visible^ 
1b  the  following  year  his  constitution  began  to  give  way, 
principally  from  old  age,  for  he  had  very  little  that  could 
be  called  disease.     In  November  he  left  his  seat  iit  Blair- 
Drummond  for  Edinburgh,  and  the  court  of  session  meet- 
ing soon  after,  for  the  winter,  he  went  thither  on  the  first 
day  of  the  term,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  rest  of  the 
judges.     He  continued  for  some  little  time  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  court,  and  to  take  his  share  in  its  usual 
business,  but  soon  became  sensible  that  his  strength  was 
not  equal  to  the  effort.     On  the  last  day  of  his  attendance 
he  took  a  separate  and  affectionate  farewell  of  each  of  his 
brethren.     He  survived  that  period  only  about  eight  days: 
He  died  December  27,  1782,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year 
of  his  age. 

His  excellent  biographer,  the  late  lord  Woodhouselee^ 
has  drawn  up  his  character  with  impartiality  and  just  dis- 
crimination, without  dwelling  extravagantly  on  his  virtues, 
or  offensively  and  impertinently  on  his  foibles.  The  latter 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  kind  perhaps  inseparable  from 
humanity  in  some  shape  or  other,  such  as  a  degree  of  fond- 
ness for  flattery,  and  somewhat,  although  certainly  in  a 
small  proportion^  of  literary  jealousy.  A  suspicion  of  lord 
Karnes's  religious  principles  has  long  prevailed  in  his  own 
country,  and  his  biographer  has  taken  such  pains  on  this 
snbject  as  to  leave  the  reader  with  an  impression  that  lord 
Karnes  was  more  a  friend  to  revealed  religion  than  he  ap- 
pears to  be  in  some  of  his  writings ;  but  while  those  writ- 
ings remain,  we  question  whether  the  suspicion  to  which 
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we  allude  can  be  effectually  remoTed.  Too  mucb,  hoir- 
eYer^  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  bis  genius .  and  industry 
in  many  branches  of  literature ;  his  private  virtues  ana 

,  public  spirit ;  bis  assiduity  through  a  long  and  laborious 
life  in  the  many  honourable  offices  with  which  he  was  en«- 
trusted,  and  his  zeal  to  encourage  and  promote  every  thing 
that  tended  to  the  improvement  of  his  country,  in  laws, 
literature,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture.  The 
preceding  sketch  has  been  taken,  often  literally,  from  lord 
Woodhouselee's  valuable  work,  which  appeared  in  1807^ 
entitled  **  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  hon. 
Henry  Home  of  Kames,  &c/'  2  vols.  4to,  which  contains 

'  what  we  have  been  in  other  instances  indebted  to,  ^*  Sketches 
of  the  progress  of  Literature  and  general  improvement 
in  Scotland  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.*'  * 

HOME  (John),  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland^ 
but  known  only  as  a  dramatic  writer,  was  born  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Ancrum  in  Koxbui^bshire,  Scotland,  in  1724, 
and  was  educated  at  the  parish  school,  whence  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Edinbuigh,  and  went  through  the  uaual 
academical  course,  as  preparatory  for  his  entering  the  church^ 
Here  his  studies  were  for  some. time  suspended  by  the  re- 
bellion in  1745.  On  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  the  citi- 
zens of  Edinburgh  assembled,  and  .formed  themselves  into 
an  association  for  the  support  of  their  sovereign,  and  the 
defence  of  their  city.  Mr.  HomCj  having  once  taken  up 
arms  in  this  cause,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  danger,  and 
marcned  with  a  detachment  of  the  ro^al  army  to  Falkirkj^ 

.  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  fought  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  confined  for  some  time  in  the  castle  of 
Donne.  He  contrived,  however,  to  msdce  his  escape  aboult 
the  time  that  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  country  by 
the  battle  of  CuUoden ;  and  having  res;umed  his  studies^ 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  1747* 

Not  long  after,  while  on  a  visit  in  England,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Collins,  the  poet,  at  Winchester,  and  Collins 
addressed  to  him  bis  *^  Ode  on  the  Superstition  of  the 
Highlanders.'*  In  1750  Home  was  settled  as  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Athelstaneford  in  East  Lothian,  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  rev.  Roben  Blair,  author  of  the  ^VGrave;'*  but 

}  Life  as  above. — See  also  British  Criiic^  ?oU  XXX.  m.  which  are  many  va* 
laahle  rcmarkt  on  the  Life  6i  lord  Kanics. 
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ilicfa  a  situation  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  one  who 
had  tasted  the  sweets  of  literary  society,  and  who,  in  par- 
ticular,  bad  a  paramount  ambition  to  shine  as  a  dramatic 
writer.  His  first  tragedy  was  ^'Agis/*  with  which  it  is 
said  he  went  to  London,  where  the  managers  refused  it, 
and  immediately  returning  home  he  wrote  his  ^*  Douglas/* 
which  Garrick  peremptorily  refused.  By  such  discourage- 
ment, however,  the  ardour  of  the  author  was  not  to  be 
suppressed.  Being  acquainted  with  the  leading  characters 
in  Scotland,  a  ready  reception  of  bis  play  was  secured ; 
aud  accordingly  **  Douglas"  was  performed  at  the  theatre 
in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  in  December  1756,  Mr. 
Home  and  several  of  his  clerical  brethren  being  present. 
Such  a  departure  from  the  decorum  enjoined  by  the  church 
of  Scotland  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  author  was 
so  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  in  reality  be* 
came  so  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  the  peojple,  that  in  the 
following  year  he  resigned  his  living,  and  with  it  all  con- 
nexion with  the  church,  wearing  ever  afterwards  a  lay  ha- 
bit. In  the  mean  time  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  pub- 
lished an  admonition  and  exhortation  against  stage-plays, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits  within  their 
bounds  on  9  Sunday  appointed,  immediately  after  divine 
service.  In  it  there  is  no  mention  of  Home  or  his  play, 
although  the  latter  was  probably  the  cause.  It  merely  con- 
tains a.  recapitulation  of  what  had  formerly  been  done  by 
tile  church  and  the  laws  to  discourage  the  theatres. 

This  opposition,  which  has  been  too  hastily  branded  with 
the  epithets  of  "  bigotry  and  malice,"  turned  out  much  to 
Mr.  Home's  advantage,  whose  friends  contrived  now  to  add 
to  his  other  merits  that  of  being  a  persecuted  man ;  and 
David  Hume,  whose  taste  for  the  drama  was  the  least  of 
his  qualifications,  addressed  his  '^  Four  Dissertations"  to 
the  author,  and  complimented  him  with  possessing  ^^  the 
true  theatric  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Otway,  refined  from 
the  unhappy  barbarism  of  the  one,  and  licentiousness  of 
the  other."  With  such  recommendation,  "  Douglas"  was 
presented  at  Covent-garden  in  March  14,  1757,  but  re- 
ceived at  first  with  moderate  applause.  Its  worth,  how- 
ever, was  gradually  acknowledged,  and  it  is  now  fully  esta- 
blished as  a  stock-piece.  It  would  liave  been  happy  for 
the  author  had  he  stopt  here ;  but  the  success  of  '^  Dou- 
glas" had  intoxicated  him,  and  be  went  on  from  this  time 
to  1778,  producing  "  Agis,*'  "  The  Siege  of  Aquileia," 
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«  The  Fatal  Discovery;'  "  Alonzo,"  and  «  Alfred,"  none 
of  which  had  even  a  temporary  success.  In  the  mean  time^ 
lord  Bute  took  him  uilder  bis  patronage,  and  procured  him, 
a  pension.  In  March  1763  he  was  also  appointed  a  com^ 
missioner  for  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  and  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  ;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  was. 
appointed  conservator  of  the  Scotch  privileges  at  Camp-:, 
vere  in  Zealand.  With  his  ^*  Alfred,"  which  lived  only 
three  nights,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  stage,  and  retired  to 
Scotland,  where  he  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Iti 
1778,  when  the  late  duke  of  Buccleugh  raised  a  regiment 
of  militia,  under  the  name  of  fencibles,  Mr.  Home  received 
a  captain's  commission,  which  be  held  until  the  peace.  A 
few  years  ago,  he  published  "  The  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion in  Scotland  in  1745-6,''  4tQ,  a  work  of  which  great 
expectations  were  formed,  but  whether  he  delayed  it  un-, 
til  too  late,  for  he  was  now  seventy-eight  years  old,  or 
whether  he  dic^  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  make  use  of 
all  his  materials,  the  public  was  not  satisfied.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  prior  to  his  death,  his  mental  faculties  were 
impaired,  aud  in  this  distressful  state  he  died  at  Merchis-, 
ton-house,  Sept.  4,  1808,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five.  ' 

HOMER,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  poets  extant^ 
has  been  called  the  Father  of  poetry;  but,  however  cele-r 
brated  by  others,  he  has  been  so  very  modest  about  him*- 
3elf,  that  we  do  not  find  the  leastmention  of  him  through- 
out his  poems :  Where  he  was  born,  who  were  his  parents^ 
at  what  exact  period  he  lived,  and  ulmost  every  x;ircum-. 
stance  of  his  life,  remain  at  this  day  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  altogether  pnknown.     The  Arundel  marbles  say  that  he. 
flourished  in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ,  and  other 
authorities  say  the  eighth.     The  most  copious  account  we . 
have  of  the  life  of  Homer  is  th^t  which  goes  under  the: 
name  of  Herodotus,  and  is  usually  printed  with  his  history : . 
and  though  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  spurious,  yet  as  it 
is  ancient, .  was  made  use  of  by  Strabo,  and  exhibits  that 
idea  which  the  later  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  in  the  age  of. 
Augustus^  entertained  of  .Homer,  an  abstract  of  it  cannot, 
be  unnecelssary. 

A  man  of  Magnesia,  whose  name  was  Menalippns,  went.; 
Xq  aettU  at  Cums,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  citi- 

*  Biog.  Dram. — Athensum,  vol.  V. — Dayies's  Life  of  Qarrick,  ?ol.  L  p.  ^212^  ' 
v»L  li.  p.  «S(^-*.Gciit.  Mag,  LXXVIll.    * 
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lien  called  Homyres,  and  had  by  her  a  dsjiigbfer  called 
Ciitbeis.  The  father  and  mother  dying,^  Critheis  Was  left 
under  the  tuition  of  Cleonax  her  father's  friend;  and^  suf- 
fering herself  to  be  deluded,  became  pregnant.  The 
guardiauy^/ though  his  care  had  aot  prevented  the  misfbr- 
tune,  was  however  willing  to  conceal  it ;  and  therefore 
sent  t^ritheis  to  Smyrna.  Critheis  being  near  her  tiiue^ 
went  one  day  to  a.festival,  which  the  town  of  Smyrna  was  . 
celebrating  on  the  banks  of  the  river  M eles ;  where  she 
was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom  she  called  Melesigenes, 
because  he  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Having 
nothing  to  maintain  her,  she  was  forced  to  spin :  and  a 
man  of  Smyrna  called  Pbemius,  who  taught  literature  and 
music,  having  often  seen  Critheis,  who  lodged  near  him, 
and  being  pleased  with  her  housewifery,  took  her  into  his 
house  to  spin  the  wool  he  received  from  his  scholars  for 
their  schooling.  Here  she  behaved  herself  so  modestly 
and  discreetly,  that  Phemius  married  her,  and  adopted  her 
son,  in  whom  he  discovered  a  wonderful  genius,  and  an. 
excellent  natural  disposition.  After  the  death  of  Phemius 
and  Critheis,  Homer  succeeded  to  his  father«in -law's  for- 
tune and  school ;  and  was  admired  not  only  by  the  inhabi- 
unts  of  Smyrna,  but  by  strangers,  who  resorted  from  all 
parts  to  that  place  of  trade.  A  ship-master  called  Mentes, 
who  was  a  man  of  wit,  very  learned,  and  a  lover  of  poetry, 
was  so  pleased  with  Homer,  that  he  persuaded'him  to  leave 
his  school,  and  to  travel  with  him.  Homer,  whose  mind 
was  then  employed  upon  his  ^'  Iliad,*'  and  who  thought  it 
of  great  consequence  to  see  the  places  of  which  he  should 
have  occasion  to  ^reat,  embraced  the  opportunity,  and 
during  their  several  voyages,  never  failed  carefully  to  note 
dowti  what  he  thought  worth  observing.  He  travelled  into 
Egypt,  whence  be  brought  into  Greece  the  names  of  their 
gods,  and  the  chief  ceremonies  of  th^ir  worship.  He 
visited  Africa  and  Spain,  in  his  return  from  which  places 
he  touched  at  Ithaca,  and  was  there  much  troubled  with  a 
rheum  falling  upon  his  eyes.  Mentes  being  in  haste  to 
visit  Leucadia  his  native  country,  left  Homer  well  recom- 
mended to  Mentor,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  island  of 
Ithaca,  and  there  he  was  informed  of  many  things  relating 
to  Ulysses,  which  he  afterwards  made  use  of  in  composing 
his  **  Odyssey.**  Mentes  returning  to  Ithaca,  found  Homier 
cured.  They  embarked  together;  and  after  much  time 
spent  in  visiting    the    coasts   of  .Peluponnesus  -and  thd' 
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Islandf,  tbey  arrived  at  Colophon,  where  Homer  was  again 
troubled  with  the  defluiLion  upon  his  eyes,  which  proved 
BO  violeot,  that  he  is  said  to  have  lost  bis  sight  *.  This 
misfortune  made  him  resolve  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where 
be  finished  his  **  Iliad."  Some  time  after,  the  bad  state  of 
his  affairs  obliged  him  to  go  to  Cumae,  where  he  hoped  to 
have  found  some  relief.  Stopping  by  the  way  at  a  place 
called  the  New  Wall,  which  was  the  residence  of  a  colony 
from  Cum»,  he  lodged  in  the  boose  of  an  armonrer  called 
Tichius,  and  recited  some  hymns  he  had  made  in  honour 
of  the  Gods,  and  bis  poem  of  Amphiaraus's  expedition 
against  Thebes.  •  After  staying  here  some  time  and  being 
greatly  admired,  be  went  to  CumsB ;  and  passing  through 
Larissa,  he  wrote  the  epitaph  of  Midas,  king  of  Pbrygia^' 
then  newly  dead*  At  Cumae  he  was  received  with  extra<^ 
ordinary  joy,  and  his  poems  highly  applauded  ;  bnt  when 
he  proposed  to  immortalize  their  town,  if  they  would  allo^ 
him  a  salary,  b^  was  tinswered,  that  ^^  there  would  be  ho 
end  of  maintaining  all  the  *Opmpot  or  Blind  Men,'*  and  hence 
got  the  name  of  Homer.  From  Cum®  he  went  to  Phocsea, 
where  he  recited  his  verses  in  public  assemblies.  Here 
one  Thestorides,  a  schoolmaster,  offered  to  maintain  him,  if 
he  would*  suffer  him  to  transcribe  his  verses :  which  Homer 
complying  with  through  mere  necessity,  the  schoolmiaister 
privily  withdrew  to  Chios,  and  there  grew  rich  with  Ho* 
mer*s  poems,  while  Homer  at  Phocsea  hardly  earned  his 
bread  by  repeating  them. 

Obtaining,  however,  at  last  some  intimation  of  the  school* 
master,  be  resolved  to  find  him  out;  and  landing  neat 
Chios,  he  was  received  by  one  Glaocus,  a  shepherd,  by 
whom  he  was  carried  to  his  master  at  Bolissus,  who,  ad-* 
miring  bis  knowledge,  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
his  children.  Here -his  praise  began  to  get  abroad,  and  the 
schoolmaster  bearing  of  him,  fled  before  him.  At  Chios, 
Homer  set  up  a  school  of  poetry,  gained  a  competent  for- 
tune, married  a  wife,  and  had  two  daughters ;  one  of  which 
died  young,  and  the  other  was  married  to  hts  patron  at 
Bolissus.  Here  he  composed  bis  ^^  Odyssey,''  and  irtserted 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  he  had  been  most  obliged,  as 
Mentes,  Pbemius,  Mentor;  and  resolving  to  visit  Athens, 

*  The  bliodaesB  of  Honier  has  been  title  of  <*  Curatio  cttckHomeri.'! '  If  he: 

contested  by  several  authorii,  and  par-  was  blind  at  all,  it  was  probably  OQly 

ticularly  by  a  scholar  name  An^i^as  in  extreme  old  age* 

Wiikitts^  in  a  book  bearios  the  quaint  . 
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be  made  honourable  mention  of  that  city,  to  dispose  the 
Athenians  fur  a  kind  reception  of  him.  But  as  he  went» 
the  ship  put  in  at  Samos,  where  he  continued  the  whole 
winter,  singing  at  the  houses  of  great  men,  with  a  train  of 
boys  after  him.  In  the  spring  he  went  on  board  again,  in 
order  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  Athens ;  but,  landing  by 
the  way  at  Chios,  he  fell  sick,  died,  and  was  buried  on  the 
sea-shore. 

.  Tbis  is  the  most  regular  life  we  hare  of  Homer;  and 
though  probably  but  little  of  it  is  exactly  true,  yet  it  has 
this  aidvai)tage  over  all  other  accounts  which  remain  of  him, 
that  it  is  more  within  the  compass  of  probability.    The 
only  incontestable  works    which  Homer  has  left  behind 
him,  are  the  ''  Iliad,"  and  the  «  Odyssey."     The  "  Batra- 
chomyomachia,"  or  **  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  has 
been  disputed,  but  yet  is  allowed  to  be  his  by  many  au-- 
thors.     The  Hymns  have  been  doubted  also,  and  attributed 
by  the  scholiasts  to  Cynxthus  the  rbapsodist :  but  Thucy- 
dides,  Lucian,  and  Pausanias,  have  cited  them  as  genuine. 
We  have  the  authority   of  ^he  two  former  for   that   to 
Apollo ;  and  of  the  last  for  a  ^^  Hymn  to  Ceres,"  of  which 
he  has  given  us  a  fragment     The  whole  hymn  has  been 
lately  found  by  Matthasi  at  Moscow,  and  was  published  by 
Ruhnkenius  in  1782,  at  Leyden.     A  good  translation  has 
prince  been  given  by  Mr.  Hole.     The  Hymn  to  Mars  is 
objected  against;  and  likewise  the  first  to  Minerva.     The 
**  Hymn  to  Venus"  has  many  of  its  lines  copied  by  Virgil, 
in  the  interview  between  iEneas  and  that  goddess  in  the 
first  ^'  ^neid."     But  whether  these  hymns  are  Homer's  or 
not,  they  were  always  judged  to  be  nearly  as  ancient,  if 
not  of  the  same  age  with  him.     Many  other  pieces  were 
ascribed  to  him  :  "  Epigrams,"  the  "  Margites,"  the  "  Ce- 
cropes,"  the  ^^  Destruction  of  Oechalia,"  and  several  more. 
Time  may  here  have  prevailed  over  Homer,  by  leaving 
only  the  names  of  these  .works,  as  memorials  that  such 
were  once  in  being ;  but,  while  the  "UiadV  and  "Odyssey'* 
remain,  he  seems  like  a  leader,  who,  though  he  may  have 
failed  in  a  skirmish  or  two,  has  carried  a  victory,  for  which 
he  will  pass  in  triumph  through  all  future  ages. 

Homer  had  the  most  sublime  and  universal  genius  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen ;  ^nd  though  it  is  an  extravagance 
of  enthusiasm  to  say5  as  some  of  the  Greeks,  did,  that  all 
knowledge  may  be  found  i^  his  writings,  no  man  pene* 
trated  deeper  into  the   feelings  and  passions  of  human 

Vol.  XVHL  I 
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natore.  He  represents  great  things  with  such  subliaiity,  and 
inferior  objects  with  such  propriety,  that  he  always  makesF 
the  one  admirable,  and  the  other  pleasing.  Strabo,  whose 
authority  in  geography  is  indisputable,  assures  us,  that 
Homer  has  described  ihe  places  and  countries,  of  which  he 
gives  an  account,  with  such  accuracy,  that  no  man  can 
imagine  who  has  not  seen  them,  and  no  man  can  observe 
without  admiration  and  astonishment.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  absurd,  than  the  attempts  of  some  critics, 
who  have  possessed  more  learning  and  science  than  taste, 
to  rest  the  merit  of  Homer  upon  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge. An  ancient  encomiast  upon  Homer  proves  him  to 
have  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  nature,  and  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of  Thalea  and  Xenophanes, 
that  water  is  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  from  his  hav- 
ing called  Oceanus  the  parent  of  nature;  and  infers,  that 
be  was  acquainted  with  Empedocles*  doctrine  of  friiendship 
and  discord,  from  the  visit  which  Juno  pays  to  Oceantis 
and  Thetis  to  settle  their  dispute :  because  Homer  repre* 
sents  Neptune  as  shaking  the  earth,  he  concludes  him  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  earthquakes } 
and  because  he  speaks  of  the  great  bear  as  never  touching 
the  horizon,  he  makes  him  an  eminent  astronomer.  The 
truth  is,  the  knowledge  of  nature,  which  poetry  describes, 
is  very  different  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  philosopher. 
It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  from  the  beautiful  similes  of 
Homer,  that  he  was  an  accurate  observer  of  natural  ap- 
pearances; and  to  show  from  his  delineation  of  characters, 
that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  human  nature.  BiJt 
lie  is, not,  on  this  account,  to  be  ranked  with  natural  phi^ 
losophers  or  moralists.  Much  pains  have  been  taken  to 
prove,  that  Homer  expresses  just  and  sublime  conceptions 
/of  the  divine  nature.  And  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that, 
in  some  passages,  he  speaks  of  Jupiter  in  language  which 
inay  not  improperly  be  applied  to  the  Supreme  Deity.  But, 
if  the  whole  fable  of  Jupiter,  as  it  is  represented  in  Homer, 
be  fiiirly  examined,  it  will  be  very  evident,  either  that  he 
had  not  just  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature,  or  that  he 
cjid  not  mean  to  express  them  in  the  portrait  which  be  has 
drawn  of  the  son  of  Saturn,  the  husband  of  Juno,  and  the 
president  of  the  council  of  Olympus.'  It  would  surely  have 
been  too  great  a  monopoly  of  perfection,  if  the  first  poet  in 
the  world  had  also  been  the  first  philosopher. 
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Homer  has  bad  bis  enemies;  and  it  is  certain,  that  Plata 
banished  bis  writings  from  his  commonwealth  ;  but  lest  this 
should  be  thought  a  blemish  upon  the  memory  of  the  poet^ 
we  are  told  that  the  true  reason  was,  because  he  did  not 
esteem  the  common  people  to  be  capable  readers  of  them. 
They  would  be  apt  to  pervert  his  meaning,  and  have  wrong 
notions  of  God  and  religion,  by  taking  his  bold  and  beau- 
tiful allegories  in  a  literal  sense.  Plato  frequently  declares, 
that  he  loves  and  admires  him  as  the  best,  the  most  plea- 
sant, and  divine  of  all  poets,  and  studiously  imitates  his 
figurative  and  mystical  way  of  writing  :  and  though  he 
forbad  his  works  to  be  read  in  public,  yet  he  would  nev^r 
be  without  them  in  his  closet.  But  the  most  memorable 
enemy  to  the  merits  of  Homer  was  Zoilus,  a  snarling  cri- 
tic, who  frequented  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  and'wrote  ilUnatured  notes  upon  his  poems, 
but  received  no  encouragement  from  that  prince;' on  the 
contrary,  he  became  universally  despised  for  his  pains,  and 
was  at  length  put,  as  some  say,  to  a  most  miserable  death. 

It  is  said  that  though  Homer's  poems  were  at  first  pub- 
lished all  in  one  piece,  and  not  divided  ipto  books,  yet 
every  one  not  being  able  to  purchase  them  entire,  they 
were  circulated  in  separate  pieces ;  and  each  of  those 
pieces  took  its  nftme  from. the  contents,  as,  **  The  Battle 
of  the  Ships ;"  "  The  Death  of  Dolon  ;'*  "  The  Valour  of 
Agamemnon ;"  **  The  Grot  of  Calypso ;"  "  The  Slaughter ' 
of  the  Wooers,**  &c. ;  nor  were  these  entitled  books,  but 
rhapsodies,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  when  they  were 
divided  into  books.  Homer's  poems  were  not  known  en- 
tire in  Greece  before  the  time  of  Lycurgus ;  whither  that 
law-giver  bising  in  loiiia  carried  them,  after  he  had  taken 
the  pains  to  transcribe  them  from  perfect  copies  with  bis 
;own  hands.  This  may  be  called  the  first  edition  of  Homer 
tbi^t  appeared  in  Greece,  and  the  time  of  its  appearing 
there  was  about  120  years  before  Rome  was  built,  that  is, 
about  2dO  years  after  the  time  of  Homer.  It  has  been  said^ 
that  the  **  Iliad"  and  "Odyssey"  were  not  composed  by 
Hoiner  in  their  present  form,  but  only  in  separate  little 
'^  poems,  which  being  put  together  and  connected  afterwards 
by  some  other  person,  make  the  entire  works  they  now  ap- 
pear ;  but  this  is  so  extravagant  a  con'cdit  that  ic  sca,rcely 
deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

The  editions  of  Homer  are  numerous  beyond  those  of 
'  any  other  classic,  and  there  are  many  excellent  ones ;  per- 
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baps  the  best  are,  that  by  Dr.  Barnes  with  the  Greek  scho« 
Fia,  in  two  vols.  4to  ;  that  by  Dr.  Clarke  published  in  1729^ 
4to ;  and  that  by  the  learned  Heyne,  1 802,  8  vols.  8vo. 
The  most  elaborate  commentary  is  that  by  Eustathius,  bi- 
shop of  Thessalonica,  and  the  best  English  translation  is 
that  by  Pope  :  though  Cowper's,  in  blank  verse,  is  thought 
to  come  nearer  to  the  original.  The  French,  and  almost 
every  nation,  has  its  translation  of  Homer. ' 

HOMER  (Henry],  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  the 
son  of  the  rev.  Henry  Homer,  rector  of  Birdingburjr,  in 
Warwickshire,  who  died  a  few  months  after  this  son,  in 
1791,  was  born  in  1752,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  sent 
to  Rugby  school,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  and  be- 
came the  head-boy  of  about  sixty.  He  afterwards  went  tp 
Birmingham-school,  where  he  remained  three  years  more. 
In  November  1768,  he  was  admitted  of  Emanuel-college, 
Cambridge,  under  Dr.  Farmer,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  and  was  in  some  measure  directed 
in  his  studies  by  this  eminent  scholar.  He  proceeded  re- 
gularly to  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1773,  of  M.  A.  in  1776, 
and  that  of  B.  D.  in  1783.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  hts 
college  in  1778,  but  had  lived  in  Warwickshire  about  three 
years  before  he  became  fellow,  and  returned  to  the  uni« 
versity  soon  after  his  election.  He  then  resided  much  at 
Cambridge,  frequently  visiting  the  public  library,  and  mak- 
ing himself  acquainted  with  the  history  6t  contents  of  many 
curious  books  which  are  noticed  only  by  scholars,  and  par- 
ticularly turned  his  attention  to  several  philological  works 
of  greskt  utility  and  high  reputation.  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  notes  subjoined  to  some  of  the  best  editions  of  vari- 
ous authors ;  and  of  his  general  erudition  the  reader  will 
form  no  unfavourable  opinion  from  the  following  account 
of  the  works  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  joined  with 
Dr.  Parr  in  the  republication  of  Bellenden's  Tracts  in  1787^ 
and  about  the  same  year  published  three  books  of  ^  Livy,** 
viz.  the  1st,  25th,  and  31st  from  Drachenborch^s  edition^ 
with  dissertations,  &c.  This  was  followed  by,  1.  ^*  Trac«- 
tatus  varii  Latini  aCrevier,  Brotier,^'  &c.  1788.  2.  OvidV 
•*  Epistles"  ex  editione  Burman.  1789.  3.  ^'Sallust.  ex 
editione  Cortii/*  1789.  4.  <*  Pliny,  ex  editione  Cortii  et 
Longolii,**  1790;  5.  <<  CsBsar,  ex  edit.  Oudendorp,"  1790. 

1  Uk  hf  Herodotiu.»V<N»ii  Poet.  Groc.— 0iMm>s  CIasiics.<-Saxii  Oui^ 
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6;  **  Perstus  ex  edit  Heninil"  7.  **  Tacitus,  ex  edit. 
Btotter,"  complete  ail  but  the  Index.  8.  <*  Livy'*  and 
*'  Quintilian/'  io  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
also  intended  to  have  published  ^^  Quintus  Curtius/^  but 
no  steps  were  taken  towards  it.  To  these^  however,  may 
be  added  his  ^'  Tacitus  de  Moribas  Germanorum  et  de 
Vita  Agricols/'  1788,  and  Tacitus  «  De  Oratoribus,*' 
1789.  Dr.  Parr  having  considered  htm  as  a  very  proper 
person  to  undertake  a  variorum  edition  of  Horace,  he  had 
made  some  progress  in  that  work,  which  was  finally  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Combe,  and  occasioned  a  paper*war  between 
Dr.  Combe  and  Dr.  Parr,  which  we  had  rather  refer  to 
than  detail*  Mr.  Homer,  in  consequence  of  some  religious 
scruples,  refused  to  take  priest's  orders,  when  by  the 
founder's  statutes  he  was  required  to  take  them,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  rank  he  had  attained  in  the  college;  in  con* 
sequence ,  of  which  bis  fellowship  was  declared  vacant  in 
June  1788.  HediedMay4,  1791,  of  a  decline,  hastened, 
if  not  occasioned,  by  too  close  an  attention  to  his  literary 
pursuits.  The  works  he  left  unfinished  were  completed  by 
his  brothers,  but,  we  are  sorry  to  hear,  have  not  met  with 
that  encouragement  from  the  public^  which  they  amply 
merit.  ^ 

HOMMEL  (Charles  FR£B£aiCK),  a. lawyer,  philoioger, 
and  historian  oJF  Leipsic,  was  born  in  1722.  He  published 
bis  first  work  in  1743,  which  was  a  tract  in  4to.  1.  **  De 
Legum  civilium  et  naturalimn  Natura."  2.  **  Oblecta- 
menta  Juris  Feudalis,  sive  GhramnnaticaB  Observationes  jus 
xei  clientelaris,  et  antiquitates  Germanicas,  varie  ijlustran- 
tes,"  1755.  This  was  also  in  quarto,  and  tends,  as  well 
as  bis  other  works,  to  prove  the  pleasing  qualities  and  the 
aeuteness  of  his  mind.  3.  ^' Literatura  Juris,"  1761,  8vo. 
4.  **  Jurisprudentia  numismatibus  illustrata,  necnon  sigiU 
lis,  gemmis,  aliisque  plcturis  vetustis  varie  exornata,"  1763, 
8vo.  5.  <*  Corpus  juris  civilis,  cum  notis  variorum,*'  1768, 
8vo.  6.  ^'  Palingenesia  Ubrorum  -  juris  veterum,''  &c. 
1768,  3  vols.  8vo.  He  published  some  smaller  tracts,  but 
these  are  the  most  important.     Hommel  died  in  1781.* 

HONAIN,  an  Arabian,  and  celebrated  translator  of  the 
ninth  century,  was  a  Christian  and  a  native  of  Hira.  Hav<- 
ing  quitted  Bagdad,  where  he  had  been  improperly  treated, 

1  Gent.  Mag.  tqI.  LXXVL  and  LXXX.-.Brit.  Crit.  toI.  I IL-»0r.  Parr's 
''Itemarks  on  the  Stotement  of  Dr.  Charles  Combe/'  1795,  8fo« 
'  DiGtrHUt««-^Saxii  Onomasticoji. 
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he  went  to  Greece,  and  remained  there  two  years,  stady* 
ing  the  language,  and  collecting  a  library  of  the  best  wri-* ' 
ters.     He  then  returned  to  Bagdad,  and  some  time  after 
went  to  Persia,  where  he  learned  the  Arabic,  and  then 
finally  settled  at  Bagdad,  and  executed  vejry  valuable  trans- . 
lations  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  the  Almagestus  of  Ptole- 
my, and  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  other  Greek  au- 
.  thqrs.     At  the  desire  of  Almamon  or  Abdallah  III.  he  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  all  the  works  of  Aristotle ;  and  for  every 
book  of  that  philosopher  is  said  to  have  received  from  Al- 
mamon its  weight  in  gold.     An  anecdote  very  honourable 
to  him  is  told  by  Abulfaragius.    One  day,  after  some  me* . 
dical  conversation,  the  Caliph  said  to  him,  ^*  Teach  me  a 
prescription  by  which  I  may  take  o£F  any  enemy  I  please, 
without  being  discovered."     Honain  declining  to  give  an 
answer,  and  pleading  ignorance,  -was  imprisoned.     Being 
brought  again,  after  a  year's  interval,  into  the  Caliph^s 
presence,  and  still  persisting  in  ignorance,  though  threat- 
ened writb  death,  the  Caliph  smiled  upon  him,  and  said, 
**  Be  of  good  cheer,  we  were  only  tryiqg  thee,  that  we 
might  have  the  greater  cbnfidence  in  thee.''     As  Honain 
upon  this  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  earth,  ^^  What  hin- 
\lered  thee,"  says. the  Caliph,  *' from  granting  our  request, 
when  thou  sawest  us  appear  so  ready  to  perform  what  we 
had  threatened  ?"  *^  Two  things ;"  replied  Honain,  *^  my 
Keligion,  and  my  Profession.     My  religion,  which  com- 
mands me  to  do  good  to  my  enemies ;  and  my  profession, 
which  was  purely  instituted  for  the  beneBt  of  mankind*** 
^^  Two  noble  laws,"  said  the  Caliph ;  and  immediately  pre- 
sented him,  according  to  the  Eastern  usage,  with  rich  gar- 
ments, and  a  sum  of  money.    This  Caliph  was  not  only  an 
illustrious  patron  df  the  learned,  but  was  himself  no  mean 
adept  in  several  branches  of  science.     He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  philosophy; 
and  was  frequently  present  at  the  conferences  of  learned 
men,  entering  with  great  spirit  into  the  ^subjects  of  their 
debates.     In  the  midst  of  the  praise  which  is  due  to  this 
Caliph,  it  must,  however,  be  mentioned  with  regret,  that, 
through  an  ill-judged  partiality  for  hisr  vernacular  tongue, 
he  gave  orders  that,  after  the  Arabic  versions  were  finished, 
the  original  Greek  manuscripts  should  be  burned.     A  simi- 
lar folly  seized  the  Caliphs  of  Africa :  and  to  this  cause  we 
are,  douiJiless,  to  ascribe  the  entire  loss  of  many  ancient 
writings.    The  diligence,  however,  with  which  this  Calipli 
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cultivated  and  encouraged  learning,  cancels*  in  some  mea- 
sure this  disgrace,  and  leaves  him  entitled  to  an  honour- 
able station  among  philosophers. ' 

HONDEKOTTeA.  (Melchior),  the  son  and  grandson 
of  two  Dutch  painters  of  considerable  reputation,  was  born 
at  Utrecht  in  l-GSe,  and  carefully  trained  up  to  the  profes- 
sion by  his  father.  He  chose  the  same  subjects;  but,  in 
bis  manner,  he  surpassed  not  only  his  master,  but  even 
the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  in  a  very  high  degree.  Till 
be  was  seventeen  years  of  age  he  practised  under  his  father's 
direction^  and  accustomed  himself  to  paint  several  sorts  of 
birds ;  but  he  was  particularly  pleased  to  represent  cock«, 
bens,  ducks,  chickens,  and  peacocks,  which  he  described 
in  an  elegant  variety  of  actions  and  attitudes.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1653,  he  received  some  instructions 
from  his  uncle  John  Baptist  Weeninx ;  but  his  principal 
and  best  ii>structor  was  nature,  which  he  studied  with  in- 
tense application,  and  that  enabled  bim  to  give  to  every 
animal  he  painted  such  truth,  such  a  degree  of  force,  ex- 
pression, and  life,  as  seemed  to  eqyal  nature  itself;  nor 
did  any  artist  take  more  pains  to  study  every  point  that 
might  conduce  to  the  perfection  qf  his  art*  His  pencil 
was  wonderfully  neat  and  delicate;  his  touch  ligbt,  his  co- 
louring exceedingly  natural,  lively,  and  remarkably  trans- 
parent; and  the  feathersof  his  fowls  were  expressed  with 
such  a  swelling  softness,  as  might  readily  and  agreeably 
deceive  the  eye  of  any  spectator.  It  is  reported,  that  be 
had  trained  up  a  cock  to" stand  in  any  attitude  he  wanted  to 
describe,  and  that  it  was  bis  custom  to  place  that  creature 
near  his  easel;  so  that,  at  the  motion  of  hifi  hand,  the  bird 
would  fix  itself  in  the  proper  posture,  and  would  continue 
in  that  particular  position,  without  the  smallest- perceptible 
alteration,  for  several  hours  at  a  time. 

The  landscapes  which  he  introduces  as  the  back  grounds 
^f  his  pictures,  are  adapted  with  peculiar  judgment  aivl 
skill,  and  admirably  finished ;  they  harmonize  with  his 
subject,  and  always  increase  the  force  and  the  beauty  M 
his  principal  objects.  His  touch  was  very  singular  in  imi- 
tating the  natural  plumage  of  the  fowls  he  painted  ;  which 
not  only  produced  a  charming  effect,  but  also  may  prove 
serviceable  to  an  intelligent  observer,  to  assist  him  in  de- 
termining which  are  the  genuine  pictures  of  this  master, 

^  Moreri.-^Chaufeiue.>«-Bracker.-<-See  AlinaiHon^  vpL  IK  of  this  Dictiouary. 
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and  which  are  impositions.  The  works  of  Hondekotter  wee 
justly  in  yery  great  request  and  estimation,  and  they  gene- 
rally afford  a  large  price,  almost  in  proportion  to  their  va- 
lue.    He  died  1695,  aged  59.* 

HONDIUS  (Abraham),  another  artist,  well  known  in 
this  kingdom,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  16S8,  according 
to  the  most  authentic  writers,  though  Descamps  fixes  his 
birth  in  1650.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  universal  mas- 
ter,  painting,  with  equal  readiness,  landscapes,  animals  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  dogs,  huntings  of  wild  animals,  boars, 
de^r,  wolves,  and  foxes,  as  also  conversations  and  fowls ; 
but  his  favourite  subjects  were  huntings.  His  manner 
seems  peculiar  to  himself;  it  was  bold  and  free;  and,  ex- 
cept Rubens  and  Sn  vders,  few  masters  have  painted  ani- 
mals in  a  greater  style,  or  with  more  spirit.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  fire  in  his  compositions ;  but  his  co- 
louring is  often  extravagant,  and  his  drawing  extremely 
incorrect.  In  general  his  pencilling  was  harsh,  and  he  de- 
lighted in  a  fiery  tint ;  yet  some  of  his  small  pictures  are 
▼ery  neatly  finished.  There  is  a  great  inequality  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  works  of  Hondiua,  some  of  them  being  in 
•very  respect  abundantly  superior  to  others ;  but  there  is 
scarce  any  master  whose  compositions  are  so  easily  distin- 
guishable as^  those  of  Hondius,  by  certain  particularities  in 
his  touch,  his  taste  of  design,  and  his  colouring. 

Several  of  his  pictures  of  dogs  are  much  esteemed ;  and 
one  especially  is  mentioned,  in  which  he  represented  thirty 
diflerent  species  of  those  animals,  all  being  well  designed, 
and  every  distinct  animal  being  characterised  with  some 
peculiar  air,  action,  expression,  or  attitude.  As  he  was 
exceedinfifly  harassed  and  tormented  with  the  gout,  the 
works  of  bis  latter  time  are  more  negligently  executed  than 
those  which  he  finished  in  his  prime ;  and,  therefore,  they 
Tery  much  contribute  to  lessen  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired by  some  of  his  more  studied  and  better  finished  per- 
formances. His  most  capital  picture  is  the  burning  of 
Troy,  in  which  there  are  a  variety  of  figures,  many  of  them 
1?ell  designed,  and  disposed  with  judgment.  Houbraken 
also  mentions  a  candle-light  of  this  master's  hand,  in  which 
appeared  a  fine  opposition  of  light  and  shadow,  and  the 
figures  were  extremely  well  designed  and  well  coloured. 
When  he  came  to  England  is  not  known.    Vertue  says  be 

>  PINuiltoa,— P'ArienfiUe,  vol,  lU. 
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was  a  man  of  bdmoiir.  He  lived  on  Ludgate-hill,  bnt  died 
of  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout  in  4  695  at  the  Blackmoor^s  head, 
over  against  Water-lane,  Fleet-street — loDOCUS  or  Jkssb 
Hondius  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  grandfSauther.  He 
was  bom  at  Wackerne,  a  smalt  town  in  Flanders,  in  1563, 
and  died  in  161 1.  He  was  a  self-taught  engraver  both  on 
copper  and  ivory,  and  a  letter-founder ;  in  all  which 
branches  he  atuined  great  excellence.  He 'Studied  geo- 
graphy also,  and  in  1 607  published  a  work  entitled  ^*  De^ 
scriptio  Geographica  orbis  terrarum,'Vin  folio.' 

HONE  (GfiotSE  Paul),  a  lawyer  of  Nuremberg,  was 
born  there  in  1 662.  He  became  counsellor  to  the  duke  of 
.Meinungeii,  and  bailli  of  Cobourg,  at  which  place  he  died 
in  1747.  His  works  are  chiefly  these:  1.  *^  Iter  Juridicumf 
per  Belgium,  Aogliam,  Qalliam,  Italiam.*'  2.  *'  Lexicon 
Topographicum  Franconifls."  3.  **  History  of  the  Duchy 
of  Saxe*Cobourg,"  in  German.  4.  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Suppression  of  Mendicity,'*  in  the  same  language.  * 

H0N£  (Nathaniel),  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1767,  and 
came  to  England  in  the  early  part  of  life,  painting  in  se^ 
veral  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  at  York,  where  he 
married  a  lady  of  some  property.  A  short  time  after  his 
marriage,  he  settled  in  London,  and  practised  with  repu*> 
tation,  both  as  a  painter  in  oil,  and  in  miniature,  particu* 
larly  enamel;  and  after  the  death  of  Zincke,  ranked  among 
the: principal  artists  of  bis.  day  in  that  branch.  He  was 
chosen  one  of  the  members  of  the  royal  academy  at  its 
first  institution ;  but  took  offence  at  one  of  his  pictures, 
intended  as  a  satire  on  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  being  rejected 
from'  the  exhibition.  Another  was  also  objected  to,  as 
containing  a  very  profane  allusion,  which  he  altered  with 
a  substance  easily  washed  away,  and  the  picture  was  again 
exhibited,  in  its  original  state  at  an  exhibition  of  his  own, 
in  1775.  As  a  painter  in  oil,  he  was  by  no  means  an  in* 
ferior  artist,  yet  the  colouring  of  bis  pictures  was  too  red 
for  the  carnations,  and  the  shadows  not  sufficiently  clean 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  removed  to  Rathbotte*^ 
place.  He  died  Aug.  14,  1784,  and  was  buried  at  Hendoni 
where  five  of  his  children  lie.' 

HONESTIS,  Petros  db.     See  DAMIAN. 

HONORATUS,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  flourished  about 
.the  year  490.     He  was,   according  to  Gennadius,  who 

>  PilkiDg;roD.— Orfoid'i  Aneodofcei. — Siratt'f  Dictiomrjr.^^Reei**  Cyclopedia* 
t  Diet.  Hist,  '  Edwardi's  Coatinuation  of  Walpole'i  Anecdotei. 
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celebrates  faim,  a  man  of  ready  and  abundant  eloquence. 
He  published  many  homilies,  some  delivered  in  an  ex- 
temporary manner,  others  regularly  composed ;  in  which 
his  object  was  to  confute  the  dreams  of  heretics,  and  ex« 
hort  his  hearers  to  piety.  He  wrote  also  lives  of  many 
eminent  leaders  of  the  church,  of  which  no  one  is  extant, 
except  his  life  of  St.  Hilary  of  Aries.* 

HONORIUS  De  Sancta  Makia,  whose  proper  name 
was  Blaize  Vauzelle,  was  born  July  4,. 1651,  at  Limoges. 
He  made  profession  among  the  Carmelites  at  Toulouse, 
in  1671 ;  taught  theology  with  reputation^in  his  order,  in' 
which  he  was  prior,  counsellor,  provincial,  and  visitor*-'' 
general  of  the  three  provinces  of  France.  He  died  I72d, 
at  Lisle,  aged  seventy* eight.  His  most  curious  work  is 
entitled  "  Reflexions  sur  les  regies,  et  $ur  I'usage  de  la 
Critique,"  3  vols.  4to ;  the  first  volume  is  most  esteemed; 
He  also  left,  "  La  Tradition  des  Peres,  et  des  Auteurs  Efc* 
clesiastiquesy  sur  la  Contemplation;  avec  un  Trait6  sur 
les  motifs,  et  la  pratique,  de  TAmour  Divin,**  3  vols. 
llimo;  "  Trait6  des  Indulgences  et  du  Jubil6,"  12mo; 
'^  Dissertations  bistoriques  et  critiques  sur  les  (>)rdre&  milt* 
taires,"  1718,  4to.  He  wrote  some  pieces  in  favour  of 
the  Formulary,  and  the  constitution  Unigenitus,  &c.' 

HON  TAN  (the  Baron  de),  was  a  native  of  Gascony, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  principally  known  by 
his  travels  in  North  America,  which,  however,  are  writ* 
ten  in  an,  embarrassed  and  barbarous  style,  confounding 
truth  and  falsehood,  disfiguring  names,  and  disguisilig 
facts.  They  contain  some  episodes  of  pure  fiction,  par** 
ticularly  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  up  the  long  river, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  Voyage 
to  Lilliput.  He  describes,  nevertheless,  with  some  suc^ 
cess,  the  general  face  of  the  country,  and  the  disposition, 
customs,  government,  and  other  particulars  of  the  inha- 
bitants. There  is  an  edition  of  his  travels  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1705,  2  vols.  12mo.  He  began  his  career 
in  Canada  as  a  common  soldier,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
an  officer,  went  to  Newfoundland  in  the  quality  of  royal 
lieutenant,  there  quarrelled  with  the  governor,  was  broken, 
and  retired  first  to  Portugal,  and  finally  to  Denmark.' 

HONTHORST  (Gerard),  a  celebrated  artist,  called 
also  Gerardo  Dalle  Notti,  from  his  principal  subjects, 

.    *  GaTC,  vol.  I.— Mortri.  «  Moreri.— pick.  Hist.  »  Diet.  Hist, 
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was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1592,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Abra* 
bam  Bloemart ;  but  completed  his  studies  at  Rome,  where? 
he  continued  several  years,  employed  there  by  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  and  particularly  by  prince  Justiniani.     He 
imitated  the  style  of  Caravaggio,  with  whose  vivid  tone 
and  powerful  masses  of  light  and  ^hade,  hQ  attempted  to. 
combine  correctness  of  outline,  refinement  of  forms,  grace- 
fui  attitudes,  and  that  dignity  which  ought  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic of  sacred  subjects.    In  this  he  often  succeeded* 
.  His  subjects  are  generally  night-pieces  as  large  as  life, 
and  illuminated  by  torch   or   candle-light.      Among  his 
numerous  pictures^  that  of  our  Saviour  before  the  Tribunal 
of  Pilate,  in  the  gallery  Justiniani^  for  energy,  dignity, 
and  contrast,  is  the  most  celebrated.     Soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  country  he  visited  London,  and  obtained 
the  favour  of  king  Charles  L  by  several  grand  performances^ 
and  portraits;   especially  by  one  allegorical  picture,  in 
which  be  represented  the  portraits  of  the  king  and  queen, 
in^the  characters  of  two  deities,  and  the  portrait  of  the. 
duke  0|f  Buckingham  in  the  character  of  Mercury,  intro- 
ducing the  liberal  arts  to  that  monarch  and  his  consort* 
For  that  composition,  which  .was  well  drawn  and  extremely 
well  coloured,  the  king  presented  him  with  three  thousand 
florins,  a  service  of  plate  for  twelve  persons,  and  a  beauti- 
ful horse;  and  he.  had  afterwards  the  honour  to  instruct 
the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  the  princesses  her  children,  ia 
drawing. 

His  pencil  is  free  and  firm,  and  his  colouring  has  a 
great  deal  of  force,,  although  it  often  is  not  pleasing,  by  a 
predominancy  of  the  yellow  and  brown  tints ;  yet  un- 
doubtedly Honthorst  would  have  be^n  an  excellent  painter^ 
if  he  had  known  how  to  give  more  grace  and  more  correct- 
ness to  his  figures.  At  his  return  from  London  to  Holland; 
he  adorned  the  pleasure  houses  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
with  many  poetical  subjects,  which  he  executed  in  fresco 
as  well  as  in  oil ;  but  he  principally  was  employed  iu 
painting  portraits,  which  are  described  as  having  good  ex-. 
pression,  and  extraordinary  life  and  force,  by  their  broad 
'  iBasses  of  light  being  contrasted  by  strong  shadows.  He 
died  in  1 660,  aged  sixty  eight.  His  brother,  William,  was 
born  at  Utrecht  in  1604,  and  learned  the  art  of  painting 
from  Abraham  Bloemart.  The  portraits  which  he  painted 
were  very  much  esteemed,  and  are  far  superior  to  his  histo- 
rical subjects,  which  are  in  no  degree  equal  to  those  of 
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Gtrard,  although  they  are  frequently  sold  for  the  works  of 
that  master.     He  died  in  1683,  aged  seyenty-nine.^ 

HOOFT  (Peter  Cornelius  van),  a  Dutch  poet  and 
llUtorian,  but  principally  eminent  in  the  latter  capacity, 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1581.  He  was  honoured  by 
Louis  XHI.  with  a  ribband  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
probably  in  consequence  of  his  history  of  Henry  IV.  Fre- 
deric Henry  prince  of  Orange. being  dead,  Hooft  was  pre- 
pttring  to  attend  his  funeral,  when  be  was  himself  taken 
violently  ill,  and  died  in  1647.  His  works  consist  of,  1. 
**  Epigrams,  Comedies,  and  other  Poems."  2.  "  The 
History  of  the  Low  Countries,  from  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  year  1598.''  A  good  edition  of  it  ap-> 
peared  in  1703,  in  2  vols,  folio.  3.  ^f  A  History  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,"  in  Latins  4.  ^<  A  Translation  of  Tacitns 
into  Dutch,"  very  highly  esteemed  in  that  country.  To 
familiarize  the  style  of  his  author  completely  to  his  mind, 
he  is  sfiid  to  have  read  ail  the  extant  works  of  Tacitus  fifty- 
iwa  times.* 

HOOGEVEEN  (Henry),  a  very  celebrated  Dutch 
pbilologer,  was  born  at  Leyden,  in  the  latter  end  of  Ja- 
nuary 1712.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  of  great  pro- 
bity ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  a  very  laudable  ambition  in 
his  father  to  make  his  son  a  scholar,  the  obscurity  of  a 
mechanical  trade  would  probably  have  concealed  his  powers 
through  life.  At  t^n  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  ilchool, 
but  for  a  considerable  time  gave  not  the  sKghtest  proof  of 
talents  for  literature,  so  completely  depressed  was  he  by 
%ke  wanton  tyranny  of  a  severe  master.  When  at  length 
he  was  removed  into  another  class,  and  was  under  a 
milder  teacher,  his  powers  began  to  expand,  and  he  took 
fibe  lead  among  those  of  his  standing,  instead  of  holding  an 
inferior  plaoe.  So  early  as  at  fifteen  he  began  the  task  of 
teaching  others,  to  alleviate  the  expences  of  his  parents, 
being  now  highly  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking.  He 
was  employed  in  teaching  the  inferior  classes  of  the  school 
to  which  he  still  belonged.  While  he  was  yet  employed 
in  bis  studies,  he  lost  bis  father  $  but  this  misfortune 
smtber  redoubled  bis  efforts  than  subdued  bis  spirit.  In 
1732,  before  he  had  exceeded  his  twentieth  year,  be  ob-' 
tained  the  appointment  of  corrector  (or  under-master)  at 

>  PiIkington.-»Walpo1t's  Aaectiotes.-— Rees'f  CycUpiedia. 
.  *  Moreru— f  oppen  Bibl.  BeJg^. 
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Gorcbfii.  Within  nine  months  the  magistratet  of  the  city 
of  Woerden  gare  him  an  appointment  there,  which  in* 
dnced  him  to  think  of  matrimony.  He  married  in  March 
1733,  and  began  the  care  of  this  school  in  May,  the  same 
year.  By  this  wife,  who  died  in  1738,  he  had  three  somt 
and  two  daughters.  In  the  same  year  he  was  solicited  by 
the  magistrates  of  Culembonrg  to  nndertake  the  care  of 
their  school,  to  which,  with  much  reloctance  in  leaving 
his  former  situation,  he  at  length  consented.  Here  he 
took  a  second  wife,  who  produced  him  eight  children; 
and  here,  notwithstanding  sc4icitations  from  other  places, 
he  continued  for  several  years.  At  length,  much  fatigued 
by  incessant  attention  to  a  great  number  of  scholars,  he 
went  in  1745  to  Breda,  on  a  more  liberal  appointment. 
The  very  next  year,  Breda  being  harassed  by  a  French 
invasion,  Hoogeveea  was  obliged  to  send  his  collection  of 
books  to  Leyden,  and  literary  pursuits  were  at  a  stand. 
He  remained,  however,  sixteen  years  at  Breda,  and  had 
determined  there  to  end  his  days,  but  Providence  decided 
otherwise.  The  malice  and  turbulence  of  a  person  who 
had  taken  up  some  unreasonable  cause  of  offence  against 
him,  inclineid  him  to  leave  Bieda.  His  intention  being 
knofvn,  he  was  liberally  invited  to  Dort,  whither  he  trans* 
ferred  his  residence  in  1761.  From  this  place,  after  living 
there  three  years,  he  was  in  a  manner  forced  away  by  the 
iqoiportunity  and  liberality  of  Uie  city  of  Delft  On  his 
first  arrival  there,,  be  encountered  some  difficulties  from 
calumny  and  malice,  but  he  weathered  the  storm,  and  re^* 
mained  there  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace  and  ho-» 
nour.  He  died  about  Nov.  1,  1794,  leading  some' surviving 
children  by  both  bis  marriages. 

His  wor^  are,  1.  An  edition  of  ^^  Vigeros  de  Idiotismia 
Linguae  GraecsB,"  published  at  Leyden  in  1743,  and  se- 
vend  times  republished.  His  improvements  to  this  work 
aieof  the  highest  value.  2.  *'  An  Inaugural  Speech  at 
Cttlembourg,"  in  1738.  3.  <<  An  Alcaic  Ode  to  the 
people  of  Culembourg,  ^*  De  Inundatione  feliciter  aver* 
runcata.'^  4.  ^^  Aa  Elegiac  Poem,'*  in  defence  of  poets,* 
against  Plato ;  and  several  other  occasional  pieces,  few  of 
which  are  published.  5.  '^  Doctrina  particularum  Linguas 
GrsBCse,"  1769,  2  vols.  4to.  This  great  work,  the  foun-i 
dation  of  his  well-earned  fame,  is  executed 'with  a  prodi- 
gious abundance  of  ieaming,  and  has  been  approved  and 
received  throughout  Europe.     He  followed  Devarius  pro- 
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fessedlyto  a  certain  point,  bat  went  far  beyond  bim  in 
copiottsness  and  sagacity.  A  very  useful  abridgment  of 
this  work,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  too  great  prolixity, 
was  published  at  Dessau,  iu  1782,  by  SchUtz.  This  edi- 
ttoo  will  be  found  more  useful  to  the  young  student  than 
the  vast  work  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  more  easily  pur-  ~ 
chased,  and  more  easily  read.^ 

HOOGSTRATEN  (David  van),  a  professor  of  the 
belles  lettres,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1658,  and  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1724.  In  the  evening  of  Nov.  13,  there 
suddenly  arose  so  thick  a  mist,  that  he  lost  his  way,  and 
fell  into  a  canal.  He  was  soon  taken  out;  but  ftie  coldness 
of  the  water,  and  the  fright  from  th^  fall,  brought  on  so 
strong  an  oppression  upon  the  breast,  that  he  died  in  eight 
*  davs  after.  There,  are  of  his,  1.  **  Latin  Poemd."  2.  "  Fie- 
'mish  Poems.'*  3.  «  A  Flemish  and  Latin  Dictioitary.** 
4.  "  Note&  upon  C.  Nepos  and  Terence.'*  5.  "  An  edition 
of  Ph^rus,"  for  the  prince  of  Nassau,  4to,'Tn  imitation 
of  the  Delphin  editibns.  6.  A  fine  edition  of  '*  Janus 
Broukhusius*s  Poems."  * 

HOOGUE  (RoMAiN  DE),  a  Dutch  designer  and  engraver, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  a  lively  imagination,  by  which  he  was  sometimes  led 
astray  ;  and  his  works  must  be  viewed  with  some  allowance 
for  incorrectness  of  design  and  injudicious  choice  of  sub- 
jects, which  were  in  general  of  an  allegorical  cast,  or  dis- 
tinguished by  a  kind  of  low  caricature.  His  works  aire 
efaiefiy  extant  in  certain  editions  of  books  for  which  he  was 
employed  ;  as,  I.  Plates  for  the  Old  and  New  Testament^ 
in  folioy  published  by  Basnage  in  1704.  2.  Plates  to  '<  the 
Academy  of  the  Art  of  Wrestling,**  in  Dutch,  1674,  and 
in  French  in  1712.  3.  Plates  to  the  Bible,  with  Dutch 
explanations.  4.  Plates  for  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics, 
Amsterdam,  1-735,  small  folio.  5.  Plates  to  Fontaine's 
Fables,  1685,  2  vols.  8vo.  6.  To  Boccace,  1695,  2  vols. 
8vo.  7.  To  the  Tales  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  8.  To 
the  "Cent  Nouvelles  nouvelles,"  1701,  2  vols.  Svo.  Sudh 
of  bis  plates,  as  are  to  be  met  with  separate  from  the  works 
to  which  they  belong,  bear  a  higher  price.* 

HOOKE  (Nathaniel),  celebrated  for  a  **  Roman  His- 
tory/* died  July  19,  1763,  but  we  know  not  at  what  age; 

>  Hartes  de  Vttis  Pbilolo^orum^  Tol.  IV.— Saxfi  Onomatttoen,  vol.  Vllk 
*  Morerj.— 'Saxii  Onomast.  *  Strati's  DkU  of  SogmvefS^ 
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as  indeed  few  particulars  of  him  are  recorded,  tboogh  he 
is  said,  ^^  from  1723  till  bis  death,  to  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  patronage  of  men  not  less  distinguished  by 
virtue  than  by  titles/'  The  first  particular  that  occurs  of 
him  is  from  a  letter  to  lord  Oxford,  dated  Oct^  17,  1722, 
by  wbicb  it  appears,  that,  having  been  '^  seized  with  the 
late  epidemical  distemper  of  endeavouring  to  be  rich,** 
meaning  the  Soutfa*sea  infatuation,  *^  lie  was  in  some  mea* 
sure  happy  to  find  himself  at  that  instant. just  worth 
nothing."  Some  time  after,  however,  he  was  recommended 
to  Sarah  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  presented  him  with 
5000/.  the  condition  of  which  donation  was  expressly,  that 
he  the  said  Hooke  should  aid  and  assist  her  the  said  duchess 
in  drawing  up  and  digesting  *^  An  account  of  the  conduct 
of  the  dowager  duchess  of  Marlborough,  from,  her  firsc 
coming  to  court  to  the  year  1710.**  This  was  done,  and 
the  work  was  published  in  1742,  8vo;  but  soon  after  she 
took  occasion,  as  was  usmd  with  her,  to  quarrel  with  him, 
**  because,"  finding  her  without  religion,  *^  he  attempted,** 
as  she  affirmed,  '^  to  convert  her  to.  popery."  Hooke*  was 
a  mystic  and  quietist,  and  a  warm  disciple  of  Fenelon, 
whose  life  he  translated  from  the  French,  and  published  in 
1723,  12mo.  It  was  he  who  brought  a  catholic  priest  to 
take  Pope's  confession  upon  his  death-bed  :  the  priest  had 
scarcely  departed,  when  Bolingbroke  coming  in,  fiew  into 
a  great  passion  upon  the  occasion.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  remarkably  fine  reader.  Richardson  informs  us, 
that  he  once  read  some  speeches  of  his  Roman  History  to 
the  speaker  Onslow,  who  piqued  himself  too  upon  reading, 
and  begged  him  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  work :  the 
Speaker  answered,  as  in  a  passion,  *^  he  could  not  tell  what 
to  think  of  it :  it  might  be  nonsense  for  aught  be  knew ; 
for  that  his  manner  of  readinor  had  bewitched  him." 

The  "  Roman  History"  of  Hooke  was  published.in  4  vols* 
4to;  the  first  in  1733,  the  second  in  1745,  the  third  iii 
1764,  and  the  fourth  in  1771.  It  embraces  the  events 
from  the  building  of  Rome  to  the  ruin  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  176B  he  published  ^^  Observations  on  four 
pieces  upon  the  Roman  Senate,"  among  which  were  those 
of  Middleton  and  Chapman  ;  and  was  answered  in  an  ano- 
nymous pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  short  Review  of  Mr.  Hookers 
Observations,  &c.  concerning  the  Roman  Senate,  and  the 
character  of  Dipaysius  of  Halicarnassus,"  1758,  Svo.  But 
the  author  of  this  was  Edward  Speiman,  esq.  who  was  then 
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publishing  an  English  translation  of  Dionysius.  Hooke 
pubiisbed  also  a  translation  of  Ramsay's  ^*  Travels  of  Cyrus/* 
1739,  4to.  Mr.  Hooke  left  two  sons;  one  a  clergyman  of 
the  English  church,  rector  of  Birkby  and  vicar  of  Leek  in 
Yorkshire,  who  died  in  1791 ;  the  other  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  professor  of  astronomy  in  that  seminary.^ 

HOOKE  (Robert),  an  eminent  English  mathematician, 
and  one  of  the  most  inventive  geniuses  that  the  world  haa 
ever  seen,  was  son  of  Mr.  John  Hooke,  rector  of  Fresh- 
water in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  born  there  July  18,  1635. 
He  was  designed  for  the  church ;  but  being  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  and  very  subject  to  the  bead^ache,  he  was  left 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius,  which  led  him  to  me- 
ehanics,  and  first  appeared  in  bis  making  little  toys,  which 
he  did  with  wonderful  art  and  dexterity.  Seeing,  on  one 
occasion,  an  old  brass  clock  taken  to  pieces,  he  made  a 
wooden  one  that. would  go  :  he  made  likewise  a  small  ship 
about  a  yard  long,  fitly  shaped,  masted,  and  rigged,  with 
a  contrivance  to  make  it  fire  small  guns,  as  it  was  sailing 
across  a  haven  of  some  breadth.  These  indications  led  hia 
iriends  to  think  of  some  trade  for  him  in  which  such  talents 
might  be  useful;  and  after  his  father's  death  in  1648,  as  be 
had  also  a  turn  for  drawing,  he  was  placed  with  sir  Peter 
Lely,  but  the  smell  of  the  oiUcolours  increased  his  head- 
aches, and  he  quitted  painting  in  &  very  short  time^.  After-, 
wards  he  was  kindly  uken  by  Dr.  Busby  into  his  house, 
and  supported  there  while  he  attended  Westminster -school. 
Here  be  not  only  acquired  Greek  and  Latin,  together  with 
some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages^ 
but  also  made  himself  master  of  a  good  part  of  Euclid's 
Elements ;  and  Wood  adds,  that  while  he  lived  with  Dr. 
Busby  he  **  learned  of  his  own  accord  to  play  twenty 
lessons  on  the  organ,  and  invented  thirty  several  ways  of 
flying ;  as  himself  and  Dr.  Wilkips  of  Wadham-ooUege 
have  reported." 


*  Aubrey  sayt  he  bad  some  instnic- 
tions  in  drawing  from  the  celebrated 
Sam.  Cooper,  but  does  not  knoir  whe- 
ther this  was  before  or  after  he  went  to 
Lely.  He  giv-es  us  an  anecdote  of 
Hooke,  however,  which  is  very  charac 
teristic  of  that  sordid  regard  for  money 
which  predominated  all  his  life.  His 
fiither  left  him  100/.  which  was  to  hare 


been  paid  as  an  apprentice  fee  to  Lely} 
but  after  he  had  been  some  time  upon 
trial,  Hooke  kft  him,  as  thinking  b» 
could  do  all  that  was  to  be  done,  and 
keep  his  hundred  pounds.  When'h« 
went  to  Busby's  be  "  lodged  his  100/^ 
with  him." — Letters  by  Eminent  Pft. 
sons,  1813,  3  vols.  8to« 


1  Nichols's  Bowyer.— RofTbead's  Life  of  Pope,  4to  edit.  p.  3S1.  421.-- Cbes4 
Urfitld's  Memoirs/  4to,  p«  116.— BosweU's  Tour  to  the  ael>rid^ 
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Ahoat  1653  he  went  to  Christ-church,  Oxford,  and  m 
1655  was  introduced  to  the  philosophical  society  there; 
where,  discovering  his  mechanic  genius,  he  was  first  em- 
ployed to  assist  Dr.  Willis  in  his  operations  of  chemistry, 
and  afterwards  recommended  to  Mr.  Boyle,  whom  he  served 
many  years  in  the  same  capacity.     He  was  also  instructed 
about  this  time  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Savilian  professor  of 
astronomy,  in  that  science ;  and  firom  henceforward  distin* 
guished  himself  by  a  greater  number  of  important  inven- 
tions and  improvements  of  the  mechanic  kind,  than  any 
one  man  had  ever  discovered.     Among  these  were  several 
astronomical  instruments  for  making  observations  both  at 
sea  and  land;  and  he  was  particularly  serviceable  to  Boyle, 
ia  completing  the  air-pump.     Wood  tells  iisi  that  he  also  ' 
explained  ^'  £uclid's  Elements,"  and  <<  Des  Cartes's  Philo- 
sophy,'* to  Boyle.     In  Nov.  1662,  sir  Robert  Moray,  then 
president,  having  proposed  him  for  curator  of  experiments 
to  the  Royal  Society,  be  was  unanimously  accepted,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  Boyle  should  have  the  thanks  of  the 
.society  for  dispensing  with  htm  for  their  use ;  and  that  he 
should  come  and  sit  among  them,  and  both  exhibit  every 
day  three  or  four  of  bis  own  experiments,  and  take  care 
of  such  others  as  should  be  mentioned  to  him  by  the  so« 
ciety.     He  executed  this  office  so  much  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, that  when  that  body  was  established  by  the  royal 
charter,  his  name  was  in  the  list  of  those  who  were  first 
nominated  by  the  council.  May  20,   1663;    and  he  was 
admitted  accordingly,  June  3,  with  a  peculiar  exemption 
from  all  payments.     Sept.  28  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
nominated  by  Clarendon,  chancellor  of  Oxford,  for  the 
degree  of  M.A.;  and  Oct.  19,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
repository  of  the  Royal  Society  should  be  committed  to  his 
care,  the  white  gallery  in  Gresbam-coUege  being  appointed 
for  that  use.     In  May  1664,  he  began  to  read  the  astrono- 
mical lecture  at  Gresbam  for  the  professor,  Dr.  Pope,  then 
in  Italy  ;  and  the  same  year  was  made  professor  of  mecha- 
nics to  the  Royal  Society  by  Sir  John  Cutler,  with  a  salary 
of  50/.  per  annum,  which  that  gentleman,  the  founder, 
settled  upon  him  for  life.     On  Jan.  11,   1664-5,  he  was 
elected  by  that  society  curator  of  experiments  for  life,  with 
an  additional  salary  of  30/.  per  annum  to  sir  John  Cutler^s 
annuity,  settled  on  him  ^'pro  tempore:*'  and,  March  fol- 
lowing, was  elected  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresbam*^ 
college.    X 
Vol.  XVm.  K 
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lnl66Sf  ke  published  in  folio  bis  ^^  Micrographia,  or 
some  philosophical  descriptions  of  minute  bodies,  made  b^ 
magnifying  glasses,  with  observations  and  enquiries  there* 
iipon  -/'  and  the  same  year,  during  the  recess  of  die  Royal 
l^iety  on  account  of  the  plague,  attended  Dr.  Wilkins 
and  other  ingenious  gentlemen  into  Surrey,  where  they 
made  seveml  experiments.  In  Sept.  1666,  he  produced 
his  plan  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London,  then  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire;  which  was  approved  by  the  lord- mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen*  According  to  it,  all  the  chief 
streets  were  to  have  been  built  in  regular  lines ;  all  the 
ether  cross  streets  to  have  turned  out  of  them  at  right 
angles ;  and  all  the  churches,  public  buildings,  market- 
places, &c.  to  have  been  fixed  in  proper  and  convenient 
places ;  but  the  nature  of  the  property,  and  the  impossi* 
bility  of  raising  funds  to  indemnify  the  landholders  who 
would  be  injured  by  this  scheme,  prevented  its  being  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  rebuilding  of  the  city,  however* 
according  to  the  ^ct  of  parliament,  requiring  an  able  per- 
son to  set  out  the  ground  to  the  several  proprietors,  Hooke 
was  appointed  one  of  the  city  surveyors,  and  Otiver,  a 
glass-paintet,  the  otbelr.  In  this  employment  he  acquired 
the  greatest  part  of  that  estate  of  which  be  died  possessed ; 
as  appeared  sufficiently  evident  from  a  large  iron  chest  of 
money  found  after  his  death,  locked  down  with  a  key  in  it» 
and  a  date  of  the  time,  which  shewed  that  the  contents  had 
been  so  shut  up  for  above  thirty  years,  and  seldom  dis- 
turbed, for  he  almost  starved  himself  and  all  in  his  house. 

in  1668,  Hevelius,  the  famous  astronomer  at  Dan tzick, 
pi'esented  a  copy  of  his  **  Cometographia**  to  Hooke,  in 
acknowledgment  for  an  handsome  compliment  which  'Hooke 
)iad  paid  to  him  on  account  of  his  '*  Selenographia,"  printed 
in  1647  ;  and  Hooke,  in  return,  sent  Hevelius  a  description 
of  the  dioptric  telescope,  with  an  account  of  his  manner 
gf  using  k,  and  recommended  it  to  him  as  preferable  to 
those  with  plain  sights.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a 
great  dispute  between  them,  noticed  in  our  account  of 
Hevelius,  in  which  many  learned  men  afterwards  en- 
ffagtkl,  and  which  Hooke  so  managed,  as  to  be  uni- 
versally condemned,  though  it  has  since  been  agreed 
that  he  hadthebe^t  side  of  the  question.  In  1671  he 
attacked  sir  Isaac  Newton^s  "  New  Theory  of  Light  and 
Colours  ;^'  where,  though  he  was  forced  to  submit  in  re- 
spect to  the  argument,  be  is  said  to  have  come  off  with  a 
beuer  reputation  than  in  the  former  instance.    The  Royal 
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Society  hanng  begun  their  meetings  at  Gresham-coUege^ 
in  Nov.  1674^  the  committee  in  December  allowed  him  40/. 
to  erect  a  turret  over  part  of  his  lodgings,  for  proving  bis 
instruments,  and  making  astronomical  observations ;  and 
the  year  following  he  published  *^  A  Description  of  Tele* 
scopes,  aiid  some  other  instruments/*  made  by  him,  with 
a  postscript,  complaining  of  some  injustice  done  him  by 
Oldenburg,  the  publisher  of  the  **  Philosophical  Transact* 
tions,^  in  regard  to  his  invention  of  pendulum  watches. 
This  charge  drew  him  into  a  dispute  with  that  gentleman, 
which  ended  in  a  declaration  of  the  Royal  Society  in  their 
secretary's  favour.  Oldenburg  dying  in  Aug.  1677,  Hooke 
was  appointed  to  supply  his  place,  and  began  to  take 
minutes  at  the  meeting  in  October,  and  published  seven 
numbers  of  the  ^*  Philosophical  Collections,'*  which  have 
been  always  considered  as  a  part  of  the  ''  Philosophical 
Transactions.**.  Soon  after  this  he  grew  more  reserved  than 
formerly,  and  though  he  read  his  Cutlerian  lectures,  and 
often  made  experiments,  and  shewed  new  inventions  before 
the  Royal  Society,  yet  he  seldom  left  any  account  of  them 
to  be  entered  in  their  registers,  designing,  as  he  said,  to 
fit  them  for  himself,  and  make  them  public,  which  however 
he  never  performed.  In  1686,  when  sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Principia  were  published,  Hooke,  with  that  jealousy  which 
was  niffctural  to  him,  claimed  priority  respecting  the  idea 
of  gravitation.  Newton,  with  a  candour  equally  natural 
to  him,  admitted  his  claim,  but  shewed  at  the  same  time 
that  Hooke*s  notion  of  gravitation  was  different  from  his 
own,  and  that  it  did  not  coincide  with  the  phenomena.  In 
reality,  the  notion  of  gravitation  is  as  ancient  at  least  as 
the  days  of  Lucretius,  and  is  particularly  noticed  by  Kepler. 
Newton's  merit  consisted,  not  in  ascribing  the  planetary 
motions  to  gravitation,  but  in  determining  the  law  which 
gravitation  follows,  and  in  shewing  that  it  exactly  accounts 
for  all  the  planetary  phenomena,  which  no  other  system 
does. 

In  1687,  his  brother's  daughter,  Mrs.  Grace  Hooke,  who 
had  lived  with  bim  several  years,  died  ;  and  he  was  so 
affected  at  her  death,  that  he  hardly  ever  recovered  it,  but 
was  observed  from  that  time  to  .grow  less  active,  more 
melancholy,  and,  if  possible,  more  cynical  than  ever*  At 
the  same  time  a  chancery-suit,  in  which  he  was  concerned 
with  sir  John  Cutler,  on  account  of  his  salary  for  reading 
the  Cufclerian  lecture.^    made  him  very  uneasy,  and  in- 
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creased  bis  disorder.  In  1 69 1 ,  be  was  employed  in  forming 
the  plan  of  the  hospital  near  Hoxton,  founded  by  Aske, 
alderman  of  London,  who  appointed  archbishop  Tillptson 
one  of  his  executors;  and  in  December  the  same  year, 
Hooke  was  created  M.  D.  by  a  warrant  from  that  prelate. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  architect  of  Bedlam,  and 
the  College  of  Physicians.  In  July  1696,  his  chancery- 
suit  for  sir  John  Cutler's  salary  was  determined  in  bis 
favour,  to  his  inexpressible  satisfaction.  His  joy  on 
that  occasion  was  found  in  his  diary  thus  expressed : 
**  DoMSHLOissA ;  that  is,  Deo  Optimo  Maximo  sit  honor, 
laus,  gloria,  in  ssecula  saeculorum.  Amen.  I  was  born  on 
this  day  of  July,  1635,  and  God  has  given  me  a  i^ew  birth  : 
may  I  never  forget  bis  mercies  to  me !  whilst  be  gives  me 
breath  may  I  praise  him  !''  The  same  year  an  order  was 
granted  to  him  for  repeating  most  of  his  experiments,  at 
the  expence  of  the  Royal  Society,  upon  a  promise  of  his 
finishing  the  accounts,  obser\*ations,  and  deductions  firom 
them,  and  of  perfecting  the  description  of  all  the  instmi* 
ments  contrived  by  him,  which  his  increasing  illness  and 
general  decay  rendered  him  unable  to  perform.  For  the 
two  or  three  last  years  of  bis  life  be  is  said  to  have  sat 
night  and  day  at  a  table,  engrossed  with  his  inventions  and 
studies,  and  never  to  have  gone  to  bed,  or  even  undressed ; 
and  in  this  wasting  condition,  and  quite  emaciated,  he  died 
March  3,  1702,  at  his  lodg^ings  in  Gresham-qoUege,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Helen's  church,  Bisbopsgate- street,  his 
corpse  being  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  Royat 
Society  then  in  London. 

Waller,  the  writer  of  his  life,  has  given  the  following 
character  of  him,  which,  though  not  an  amiable  one,  seems 
to  be  drawn  with  candour  and  impartiality.  He  was  in 
person  but  a  despicable  figure;  short  of  stature,  very 
crooked,  pale,  lean,  and  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  dark 
brown  hair,  very  long,  and  hanging  over  bis  face,  uncut, 
and  lank.  Suitable  to  this  person,  his  temper  was  penu* 
.  rious,  melancholy,  mistrustful,  and  jealous ;  which  qualities 
increased  upon  him  with  his  years.  He  set  out  in  bis  youth 
with  a  collegiate  or  rather  a  monastic  recluseness,  and 
afterwards  led  the  life  of  a  cynical  hermit ;  scarcely  allow* 
ing  himself  necessaries,  notwithsunding  the  great  increase 
of  bis  fortunes  after  the  fir^  in  London  ^.     He  declared 

*  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  in  a  letter     navB,  «*  Dr.  Kook«  is  very  crazy ;  mucb 
vrittes  about  the  tioie  of  Hooke't death,     concerned  for  k ar  be  shou Id  4)utUTe  fait 
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A>inetiiiie8,  that  be  had  a  great  project  in  his  head  as  to 
the  disposal  of  his  estate^  for  the  advancement  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  ends  and  designs  for  which 
the  Royal  Society  was  instituted;  to  build  a  handsome 
fabric  for  the  society's  use^  with  a  library,  repository,  la-» 
boratory,  and  other  conveniences  for  making  experiments ; 
and  to  found  aud  endow  a  pbysico-mechanic  lecture  like 
that  of  sir  John  Cutler.     But  though  he  was  often  solicited 
by  his  friends  to  put  his  designs  down  in  writing,  and 
make  his  will  as  to  the  disposal  of  bis  estate,  yet  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  do  it,  but  died  without  any  will 
that  could  be  found.     In  like  lAanner,  with  respect  to  his 
philosophical  treasures,  when  he  first  became  known  to  the 
learned  world,  he  was  very  communicative  of  his  inventions 
and  discoveries,  but  afterwards  grew  close  and  reserved  to 
a  fault ;  alledging  for  an  excuse,  that  some  persons  chal- 
lenged his  discoveries  for  their  own,  and  took  occasion  from 
his  hints  to  perfect  what  he  had  not  finished.     For  this 
reason  he  would  suggest  nothing,  till  he  had  time  to  perfect 
it  himself;  so  that  many  things  are  lost  which  he  affirmed 
he  knew,  though  be  was  not  supposed  to  know  every  thing 
which  he  affirmed.     For  instance,  not  many  weeks  before 
his  death,  he  told  Mr.  Waller  and  others,  that  he  knew  a 
certain  and  infallible  method  of  discovering  the  longitude 
at  sea;   yet  it  is  evident  that  his  friends  distrusted  his 
asseveration  of  this  discovery ;  and  how  little  credit  was 
then  given  to  it  in  general,  appears  from  Waller's  own 
accounti     ^*  Hooke,''  says  he,  **  suffering  this  invention  to 
be  undiscovered  to  the  last,  gave  some  persons  cause  to 
question,  whether  he  was  ever  the  possessor  of  it ;  and  to 
doubt  whether   what  in  theory  seemed  very  promising, 
would  answer  when  put  in  practice.     Others  indeed  more 
severely  judged,  that  it  was  only  a  kind  of  boasting  in  him 
to  assert  that  which  had  not  been  performed  though  at- 
tempted by  many.''     In  the  religious  part  of  his  character 
he  was  so  fisr  exemplary,  that  he  always  expressed  a  great 
veneration  for  the  Deity,  and  seldpm  received  any  remark- 
estate.  He  hath  starved  one  old  woman     the  days  of  his  life,  I  mean  mathema- 
already ;  and  I  belieTe  he  will  endanger     ti<;al  experiments,  than  to  have  it  go  to 
himself  to  save  sixpence  for  any  thing     tliose  whom  he  never  taw  or  cared  for. 
he  wants.'*    In  another,  written  a  few     It  is  rare  that  virtuosos  die  rich,  and  it 
weeks  after  his  death.  Sir  Godfrey  says,     is  pity  they  should  if  they  were  like  ^ 
*M  wonder  old  Dr.  Hooke  did  not  choose     him."     Dr.  Onnarers    MSS.  in  Mr.  ^ 
rather  to  leave  bis  12,000/.  to  continue     Nicholses  possession, 
what  he  had  promoted  and  studied  all 
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able  benefit  in  life,  or  made  any  considerable  discovery  in 
nature,  or  invented  any  useful  contlivance,  or  found  out 
any  difficult  probleno,  without  setting  down  his  acknow* 
lodgment  to  God,  as  many  places  in  his  diary  plainly  shew. 
He  frequently  stqdied  the  sacred  writings  in  the  originals ; 
for  he  was  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  as  well 
as  with  all  the  parts  of  .^mathematics.  ^^  To  conclude/' 
says  Waller,  <^  all  his  errors  and  blemishes  were  more  than 
made  amends  for  by  the  greatness  and  extent  of  his  natural 
and  acquired  parts,  and  more  than  common  if  not  wonder* 
ful  sagacity,  in  diving  into  the  most  hidden  secrets  of 
nature,  and  in  contriving  proper  methods  of  forcing  her  to 
confess  the  truth,  by  driving  and  pursuing  the  Proteuis 
through  all  her  changes  to  her  last  and'  utmost  recesses. 
There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this,  thaii  the  great  number 
of  experiments  he  made,  with  the  contrivances  for  them, 
amounting  to  some  hundreds ;  his  new  and  useful  instru* 
ments  and  inventions,  which  were  numerous  ;  his  admirable 
facility  and  clearness  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, &nd  demonstrating  his  assertions ;  his  happy  talent 
in  adapting  theories  to  the  phenomena  observed,  and  con- 
triving easy  and  plain,  not  pompous  and  amusing,  expe- 
riments to  back  and  prove  those  theories ;  proceeding  from 
observations  to  theories,  and  from  theories  to  farther  trials, 
which  he  asserted  to  be  the  most  proper  method  to  succeed 
in  the  interpretation  of  nature.  For  these  bis  happy  qua- 
lifications he  was  much  respected  by  the  most  learned  phi- 
losophers at  home  and  abroad.;  and  as  with  all  his  failures 
he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  great  men  of  the  last  age, 
so,  had  he  been  free  from  them,  possibly  he  might  have 
stood  in  the  front.** 

His  papers  being  put  by  his  friends  into  the  hands  of 
Richard  Waller,  esq.  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  that 
gentleman  collected  such  as  he  thought  worthy  of  the  press, 
and  published  them  under  the  title  of  his  ^^  Posthumous 
Works,**  in  1705,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  his 
life,  in  folio.  It  is  thought,  that  this  gentleman  would 
have  published  more  of  Hooke*s  manuscripts,  had  he 
lived.  Mr.  Professor  Robison  of  Edinburgh,  who  ascribes 
the  invention  of  spring- watches  to  Hooke,  had  an  opp(or- 
tunity  of  seeing  some  of  Hooke*s  MSS.  that  had  been 
rescued  from  the  fire  at  the  burning  of  Gresham-college, 
and  says  that  they  are  full  of  systematic  views :  many  of 
them,   it  must  be  acknowledged,  hasty,  inaccurate,  and 
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*^utile»  but  still  systennaticaL     Hooke  called  them  dlgeiras^ 
and  considered  them  as  having  a  sort  of  inventive  power, 
vr  rather  as  means  of  discovering  things  unknown  by  a 
process  somewhat  similar  to  that  art     He  valued  himself 
highly  on  account  of  this  view  of  science,  which  he  thought 
peculiar  to  himself :  and  he  frequently  speaks  of  others, 
even  the  most  eminent,  as  childishly  contenting  themselves 
with  partial  views  of  the  corners  of  things.     He  was  like- 
wise very  apt  to  consider  other  inventgrs  as  encroachers  on 
"bis  systems,  which  he  held  as  a  kind  of  property,  being 
seriously  determined  to  prosecute  them  all  in  their  turn, 
and  never  recollecting  that  any  new  object  immediately 
called  him  off,  and  engaged  him  for  a  while  in  the  most 
ea^er  pursuit.     His  algebras  had  given  him  many  signal 
helps,  and  he  had  ^o  doubt  of  carrying  them  through  in 
every  investigation.     Stimulated  by  this  overfond  expec-> 
tation,  when  a  discovery  was  mentioned  to  him  he  was  too 
apt  to  thinli:  and  to  say,  that  he  had  long  ago  invented  the 
same  thing,  when  the  truth  probably  was,  that  the  course 
of  his  systematic  thoughts  on  the  subjects  with  which  it  was 
connected  had  really  suggested  it  to  him,  with  such  viva- 
city, or  with  such  notions  of  its  importance,  as  to  snake 
him  set  it  down  in  his  register  iu  its  own  systematic  place, 
which  was  his  constant  practice :  but  it  was  put  out  of  his 
mind  by  some  new  object  of  pursuit.    These  remarks  are 
part  of  a  series,  by  the  same  learned  professor,  on  the 
merits  and  inventions  of  Dr.  Hooke,  which  are  new,  and 
highly  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  Hooke  as  a  benefactor  to  science.     They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ^^  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,''  under  the 
article  Watch,  and  in  Dr.  Gleig*s  supplement  to  that 
wo'rk,  under  HooK£.     No  English  biographer  appears  to 
have  done  so  much  justice  to  our  pliilosopher. ' 

HOOKER,  or  VOWELL,  (John,)  an  English  historian, 
was  born  at  Exeter,  about  the  year  1524.  His  father  Ro- 
bert Hooker,  a  wealthy  citizen,  was  in  1529  mayor  of  that 
city.  Dr.  Moreman,  vicar  of  Menhinit  in  Cornwall,  wa9 
bis  tutor  in  grammar,  after  which  he  studied  at  Oxford, 
but  in  what  college  Wood  was  not  able  to  discover.  Having 
left  the  University,  he  travelled  to  Germany,  and  resided 
some  time  at  Cologn,  where  he  studied  the  law ;  and  thence 

>  Life  by  Waller.  —  Biog.  Brit.  —  Ward's  G  ret  bam  Profeisori,-*Atb.  Ox. 
Tol.  U.  — ^  EacyclopaBdia  as  abore. 
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to  Strasburgh,   where  he  heard  the  divinity  lectures  of 
Peter  Martyr.     He  intended  also  to  have  visited  France, 
3paiDy  and  Italy,  but  a  war  breaking  out,  he  returned  to- 
England,    and,   residing  at   his  native  city, ' Exeter,  was 
elected  chamberlain  in  1554,  being  the  first  person  who 
held  that  ofEce ;  and  in  1 57 1  he  represented  Exeter  in 
parliament.     He  died  in  1601,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Exeter.     His  works  are,  1.  **  Order  and  usage  of 
keeping  of  Parliaments  in  Ireland.'*     The  MS.  of  this  is 
in  Trinity-college-library,  Dublin.    He  hsid  been  sent  into 
Ireland  by  sir  reter  Carew  to  negotiate  his  affairs  there, 
and  was  elected  burgess  for  Athenry  in  the  parliament  of 
1568.     This  tract  is  pointed  with  his  Irish  Chronicle  in 
Holiushed.     2.  *^  The  events  of  Comets,  or  blazing  stars, 
made  upon  the  sight  of  the  comet  Pagouia,  which  appeared 
in  November  and   December  1577."    Lond.   1577,  8vo. 
3.  ^^  An  addition  to  the  Chronicles  of  Ireland  from  1546 
to  1568,*'  in  the  second  volume  of  Holinshed.     4.  "  Ca» 
talogue  of  the  bishops  of  Exeter,"  and  "  a  Description 
of  Exeter,'*  in'  the  third  volume  of  Holinshed.    5.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  from  Giral- 
dus  Cambrensis,  in  the  second  volume  of  Holinshed,  and 
some  other  pieces  not  printed.     This  gentlemai^  was  uncle 
to  the  celebrated  Richard  Hooker.  * 

HfOOKJER  (Ric|IARD),  an  eminent  English  divine,  and 
.author  of  an  excellent  work,  entitled  "The  Laws  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,  in  ^ight  books,"  was  born  at  Heavy- 
tree  near  Exeter,  about  the  end  of  March  1554,       His 
parents,  not  being  rich,  intended  hiq[i  for  a  trade;  but  his 
schoolmaster  at  Exeter  prevailed  with  them  to  continue 
him  at  school,  assuring  them,  that  bis  natural  endowments 
and  learning  were  both  so  remar)iable,  that  he  must  of 
necessity  be  taken  notice  of,  and  that  God  would  provide 
him  some  patron  who  would  free  them  from  any  future  care 
or  charge  about  him.     Accordingly  his  uncle  John  Hooker, 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  article^  who  was  then  cham « 
beirlain  of  the  town,  began  to  notice  him ;  and  being  known 
to  Jewell,  made  a  visit  to  that  prelatf^  at  Salisbury  soon 
after,  and  ^  besought  him  for  charity's  sake  to  loo^  favour- 
ably upon  a  poor  nephew  of  his,  whom  natqre  bad  fitted 
for  a  scholar ;  but  the  estate  of  his  parents  was  s$o  narrow, 
that  they  were  unable  to  give  him  the  adv^ntagfs  of  learn- 

1  Ptinee's  Worlbict  of  Devon. — Atb,  Ox.  vol.  1.— Ware's  Ireland  by  (larri^. 
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ing ;  and  that  the  bishop  -therefore  would  become  his  pa- 
troDy  and  prevent  him  from  being  a  tradesman,  for  he  was 
a  boy  of  remarkable  hopes.''  The  bishop  examining  into 
his  merits,  found  him  to  be  what  the  uncle  had  repre* 
sented  him,  and  took  him  immediately  under  his  protec- 
tion. He  got  him  admitted,  in  1567,  one  of  the  clerks  of 
Corpus^Christi  college  in  Oxford,  and  settled  a  pension 
on  him;  which,  with  the  contributions  of  his  uncle,  af- 
forded liinfi  a  verv  comfortable  subsistence.  In  1571, 
Hooker  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  patron,  together 
with  his  pension.  Providence,  however,  raised  him  up 
two  other  patrons,  in  Dr»  Cole,  then  president  of  the  col- 
lege, and  Dr.  Edwyn  Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  York.  To  the  latter  of  these  Jewell 
had  recommended  him  so  effectually  before  his  death,  that 
though  of  CambHdge  himself,  he  immediately  resolved  to 
send  his  son  Edwyn  to  Oxford,  to  b^  pupil  to  Hooker,  who 
yet  was  not  much  older ;  for,  said  he,  '^  I  will  have  a  tutor 
for  my  son,  that  shall  teach  him  learning  by  instruction, 
and  virtue  by  example."  Hooker  had  also  another  con- 
siderable pupil,  namely,  George  Cranmer,  grand  nephew' 
to  Cranmer  the  archbishop  and  martyr;  with  whom,  as 
well  as  with  Sandys,  he  cultivated  a  strict  and  bsting 
friendship.  In  1573,  he  was  chosen  scholar  of  Corpus, 
and  in  157T,  having  taken  his  master's  degree,  was  elected 
fallow  of  his  college ;  and  about  two  years  after,  being 
well  skilled  in  the  Oriental  languages,  was  appointed  de- 
puty-professor of  Hebrew,  in  the  room  of  Kih^smill,  who 
was  disordered  in  his  senses.  In  1581,  he  entered  into 
orders ;  and  soon  after,  being  appointed  to  preach  at  St. 
Paul's-cross  in  London,  was  so  unhappy  as  to  be  drawn 
intp  a  most  unfortunate  marriage;  of  which,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  circumstances  of  his  life,  we  shall 
give  the  particulars  as  they  are  related  by  Walton.  There 
was  then  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  aliouse 
called  the  Shuuamites  house,  set  apart  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  the  preachers  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  two 
days  before,  and  one  day  after  the  sermon.  That  house 
was  then  kept  by  Mr.  John  Churchman,  formerly  a  sub- 
stantial draper  in  Watling-street,  but  now  reduced  to  po- 
verty. Walton  says,  that  Churchman  was  a  person  of  vir- 
tue, but  that  he  cannot  «ay  quite  so  much  of  his  wife.  To 
this  house  Hooker  came  from  Oxford  so  wet  and  weary, 
that  he  was  afraid  hq  should  aot  be  able  to  perform  his 
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daty  the  Sunday  following:  Mrs.  Churchman,  however, 
nursed  him  so  well,  that  he  presently  recovered  from  the 
ill  effects  of  his  journey.     For  this  he  was  very  thankful ; 
so  much  indeed  that,  as  Walton  expresses  it,  be  thought 
himself  bound  in  conscience  to  believe  all  she  said ;  so 
the  good  man   csCme  to  be  persuaded  by  her,  '^that  he 
bad  a  very  *  tender  constitution ;  and  that  it  was  best  for 
him  to  have  a  wife,  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him ;  -such 
a  one  as  might  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make  ^t  more 
comfortable ;  and  such  a  one  she  could  and  would  provide 
for  him,  if  be  thought  fit  to  marry.''     Hooker,  not  cour 
sidering  ^*  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light,"    and  fearing  no 
guile,  because  he  meant  none,  gave  her  a  power  to  choose 
a  wife  for  him ;  promising,  upon  a  fair  summons,  to  return 
to  London,  and  accept  of  her  choice,  which  he  did  in  that 
or  the  year  following.     Now,  says  Walton,  the  wife  pro- 
vided for  him  was  her  daughter  Joan,  who  brought  him 
neither  beauty  nor  portion  ;  and  for  her  conditions,  they 
were  too  like  that  wife's  which  Solomon  compares  to  a 
dripping-house ;  that  is,  says  Wood,  she  was  *^  a  clownish 
Hilly  woman,  and  withal  a  mere  Xantippe." 

Hooker,  having  now  lost  his  fellowship  by  this  marriage, 
remained  without  preferment,   and  supported  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  till  the  latter  end  of  1584,  when  he  was 
presented  by  John  Cheny,  esq.  to  the  rectory  of  Drayton- 
Beauchamp,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  led  an  uncom- 
fortable life  with  his  wife  Joan  for  about  a  year.     In  this: 
situation  he  received  a  visit  from  his  friends  and  pupils 
Sandys  and  Cranmer,  who  found  him  with  a  Horace  in  his 
hand,  tending  a  small  allotment  of  sheep  in  a  common 
field  ;  which  he  told  them  he  was  forced  to  do,  because  bis 
servant  was  gone  home  to  dine,  and  assist  his  wife  in  fbe 
household  business.     When  the  servant  returned  and  re* 
leased  him,  his  pupils  attended  him  to  his  house,  where 
their  best  entertainment  was  his  quiet  company,  which  was 
presently  denied  them,  for  Richard  was  called  to  rock  the 
cradle,  and  the  rest  of  their  welcome  being  equally  re* 
pulsive,  they  stayed  but  till  the  next  morning,  which  was 
long  enough  to  discover  and  pity  their  tutor^s  condition. 
At  their  return  to  London,  Sandys  acquainted  his  father 
with  Hooker's  deplorable  state,  who  entered  so  heartily 
into  his  concerns,  that  he  procured  him  to  be  made  master 
of  the  Temple  in  1585.     This,  thoagh  a  valuable  piece  of 
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preferment,  was  not  so  suitable  to  Hooker's  temper,  as  die 
retirement  of  a  living  in  the  country,  where  he  might  be 
free  from  noise ;  nor  did  he  acc^t  it  without  reluctance. 
At  the  time  when  Hooker  was  chosen  master  of  the  Temple, 
one  Walter  Travers  was  afternoon-lecturer  there ;  a  man 
of  learning  and  good  manners,  it  is  said,  but  ordained  by 
the  presbytery  of  Antwerp,  and  warmly  attached  to  the 
Geneva  church  discipline  and  doctrines.  Travers  had 
some  hopes  of  establishing  these  principles  in  the  Temple, 
and  for  that  purpose  endeavoured  to  be  master  of  it ;  but 
not  succeeding,  gave  Hooker  all  the  opposition  he  could 
in  his  sermons,  many  of  whfch  were  about  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  insomuch  that 
they  constantly  withstood  each  other  to  the  face ;  for,  as 
somebody  said  pleasantly,  *^  The  forenoon  sermon  spake 
Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Geneva."'  The  opposition 
became  so  visible,  and  the  consequences  so  dangerous, 
especially  in  that  place,  that  archbishop  Whitgift  caused 
Travers  to  be  silence^  by  the  high  commission  court.- 
Upon  that,  Travers  presented  his  supplication  to  the  privy- 
council,  which  being  without  effect,  he  made  it  public. 
This  obliged  Hooker  to  publish  an  answe^r,  which  was  in-^ 
scribed  to  the  archbishop,  and  procured  him  as  much  re« 
verence  and  respect  from  some,  as  it  did  neglect  and 
hatred  from  others.  In  order  therefore  to  undeceive  and 
win  these,  he  entered  upon  his  famous  work  ^^  Of  the 
Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  * ;"  and  laid  the  foundation 


*  llie  followiog  Memoir  relatbre  to 
•ur  autbor*i  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity," 
was  drawn  ap  by  sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  inserted  in  a  work  into  which  the 
admirers  of  Hooker  were  not  very  likely 
lo  look  for  information,  the  *'  Anti- 
quarian Repertory."  Neither  Walton, 
says  sir  John,  nor  bishop  Ganden,  nor 
any  other  that  give  an  account  of 
Hooker  and  his  writings,  make  men- 
tion of  the  particular  books  or  tracts 
which  gave  occasion  to  his  writing  the 
Ecdesiastical  Polity.  Whitgift  had 
written  an  answer  to  the  "  ildmonition 
to  the  Parliament,"  and  thereby  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  with  Thomas 
Cartwright,  the  supposed  author  of  it. 
Hooker,  in  his  excellent  work,  under- 
took the  defence  of  our  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  against  which  Cart* 
Wright  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
powerful  of  all  its  opponents*    Ac* 


cordingly,  we  6nd  throughout  his  work 
references  to  T.  C.  lib.  p.  ;  but 
giving  only  these  initials,  and  citing 
no  book  by  its  proper  title,  we  are  at 
a  loss  now  to  know  with  whom  he>  waa 
contending.  It  is  necessary  therefore 
to  state  the  controversy,  the  order 
whereof  is  this :  *'  Admonition  to  the 
Parliament,  viz.  the  first  and  second," 
in  a  smaJl  duodecimo  volume,  without 
date  or  place ;  '*  An  Answer  to  an  Ad* 
monition  to  Parliament,  by  John  Whit* 
gift,  O.  of  Divinitie,"  4to.  Printed  bj 
Bynneman,  1572.  1.  "  A  Replie  to 
the  Answer,  by  T.  C."  4to.  No  date  or 
place.  Of  this  there  are  two  editions, 
differing  in  the  order  of  numbering, 
the  pages.  **  A  second  answer  of 
Whitgift,"  as  must  be  presumed  from 
the  title  of  the  next  article,  and  is  pro- 
bably no  other  than  a  book  mentioned 
in  Ames's  Typ.  Antiq.  32d,'  by  the 
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and  plan  of  it,  while  he  was  at  the  Temple.  But  he  found 
the  Temple  no  fit  place  to  finish  what  he  had  there  de- 
signed ;  and  therefore  intreated  the  archbishop  to  remove 
him  to  some  quieter  situation  in  the  following  letter : 

"  My  lord;  When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which 
was  my  college,  yet  I  found  some  degree  of  it  in  my  quiet 
country  parsonage.  But  I  am  weary  of  the  noise  and  op- 
positions of  this  place ;  and  indeed  God  and  nature  did  not 
intend  me  for  contentions,  but  for  "study  and  quietness. 
And,  my  lord,  my  particular  contests  here  with  Mr.  Tra^ 
vers  have  proved  the  more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  good  man  ;  and  that  belief  hath  occa- 
sioned me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his 
opinions.  And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  other  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whe*. 
ther  the  conscience  of  him,  and  others  of  his  judgment, 
ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with  by  us  as  to  alter  our  frame 
of  church  government,  our  manner  of  God's  worship,  our 
praising  and  praying  to  him,  and  our  established  ceremo- 
nies, as  often  as  their  tender  consciences  shall  require  us. 
And  in  this  examination  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself, 
but  have  begun  a  treatise,  in  which  I  intend  the  satisfac- 

tttle  of  m  '*  Defence  of  the  Aniwer  to  i|uestion  is  of  the  authority  of  a  nan 

the  Admonition,"  1574,  fol.  Printed  hj  ^c."  ficcl.  Pol.  Edit.  1683,  p.  117,  it 

Bynneman.    2,  *^  A  second  replie  of  to  be  found  in  p.  35  of  one  edition,  and 

Cartwright  against  Whitgifl's  second  in  p*  13  of  the  other.    In  Ames, 'p. 

Answer,"    1575,   4to.    No  pls(^^    3.  3^9>  is  this  article,  which  seenis  to  be 

*'  The  rest  of  the  second  Replie  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  controYersy, 
Cartwright  against  Whitgift's  itecpnd  ^  *<  A  Defence  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Re* 

Answer/*  1577,  4to.  No  place.  giment  of  England  defaced  by  T.  C.  in 

Upon  a  reference  to  these  seTeikl  bis  Replie  against  D.  Whitgift,  D.  D.'^ 

publications  of  Gartwri^t,  and  a  cart?  1574,  ISmo.    It  does  not  here  appear 

All  ex^n^ination  of  sundry  passages  that  this  defence  is  of  Whitgift's  writing, 

cited  from  him   by  Hooker,  it  most  yet  it  fias  the  name  of  his  printer,- 

evidently  appears,    that  by  "  T.  C.  Bynneoaan,  Fullert  in  hi«  Church  His- 

Lib.  I.''  is  meant  No.  1,  as  above  de-  tory.  Book  IX,  102,  gives  an  account 

scribed }  by  T.  C.  Lib.  2,'*   is  meant  of  Cartwright,  and  of  his  dispute  with 

No.  2  i  and  by  *<  T.  C.  Lib,  3,*'  No.  3.  Wbitgift,  which'is  very  erroneous ;  for 

But  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  he  makes  it  to  ^nd  'at  Whitgift's  De* 

refeirences  to  Lib.  1 ,  agree  but  with  one  fence  of  his  Answer';  Hay,  be  goes 

edition  of  it,  namely,  tha|t  which  has^  further,  and  assigns  reasons  for  &rt» 

the  **  Table  of  the  principal  Poynte^*'  wright's  silence.    The  truth  is,  h®  van 

at  the  beginning  and  not  at  the  end,  not  silent  till  long  after,  but  continued 

as  the  other  jb*'*    'Um  difierence  be-  the  dispute  in  the  Tracts  No.  2  and  3, 

tween  them  is,  that  in  the  former  the  above  noted.    The  relation  of  the  con* 

Viinlbers  of  the  pages  commence  with  troversy  by  Neal,  in  his  "  History  of 

the  *'  Address  to  the  Churoh  of  Eng-  the  Puritans,"  vol.  I.  2S5,  et  seq.  is 

land,"  in  the  latter  with  the  book  it*  very  ftiir  and  aoourate.    Antiquarmv 

self;  so  that  to  give  one  instance  of  Repertory,  vol.  ill.  p.  13S. 
diffeience,  this  passage,  **  When  the 
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tion  of  others,  by  »  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness 
of  our  laws  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  But,  my  lord^  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  finish  what  I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  re- 
moved into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where  I  may  see  God^s 
blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  oi^a 
bread  in  peace  and  privacv ;  a  place  where  I  may  without 
disturbance  meditate  my  approaching  mortality,  and  that 
great  account  which  all  flesh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to 
the  God  of  all  spirits.^' 

Upon  this  application,  he  was  presented  in  1591  to  the 
rectory  of  Boscomb,   in  Wiltshire ;    and  July  the  same 
year,  to  the  prebend  of  Nether*- Haven,  in  the  church  of 
Sarum,  of  which  he  was  also  made  sub<dean.     At  Boscomb 
lie  finished  four  books,  which  were  entered  into  the  re- 
gister-book at  Stationers^-hall,  in  March   1592,  but  not 
printed  till  1594.     In  1595  he  quitted  Boscomb,  and  was 
presented  by  queen  Elizabeth'  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop' s- 
Bourne,  in  Kent,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.     In  this  place  he  composed  the  fifth  book  of  his  ^'  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,**  which  was  dedicated  to  the  archbishop, 
and  published  by  itself  in  1597.     He  finished  there  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  books  of  ibat  learned  work  ;  but  whe- 
ther we  have  them  genuine,  and  as  left  by  himself,  haa 
been  a  matter  of  much  dispute.     Dr.  Zoucb,  however, 
seems  to  have  advanced  almost  unanswerable  arguments 
against  their  being  directly  from  the  pen  of  Hooker.   Some 
time  after,  he  caught  cold  in  a  passage  by  water  between 
I^ondon  and  Gravesend,  which  drew  upon  him  an  illness 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life  when  be  was  only  in  his  forty- 
seventh  year.     He  died  Nov.  2,  1600.     His  illness  was 
severe  and  lingering ;  he  continued,  notwithstanding,  his 
studies,  to  the  last.     He  strove  particularly  to  finish  his 
'^  Ecclesiastical 'Polity,**  and  said  often  to  a  friend  who 
visited  him  daily,  that ''  he  did  not  beg  a  long  life  of  God 
for  any  other  reason,  but  to  live  to  finish  the  three  re* 
maining  books  of  Polity ;  and  then.  Lord,  let  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,**  which  was  his  usual  expression.     A  few 
days  before  his  death,  his  house  was  robbed;  of  which 
having  notice,  he  asked,  <^  are  my  books  and  written  pa- 
pers safe  ?**  And  being  answered  that  they  were,  **  then,'* 
said  be,  **  it  matters  not,  for  no  other  loss  can  trouble 

■MA    ♦> 

me.  ^ 

But  whatever  value  Hooker  himself  thight  put  upon  his 
books  of  "  Ecclesiastical  ^Polity/'  he  could    not  in  that 
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respect^exceed  the  estimate  which  has  been  formed  by  th^ 
general  judgment  of  mankind,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  enemies  of  our  church  establishment.     This  work  has 
€Ter  bieen  admired  for  soundness  of  reasoning,  and  prodi* 
gious  extent  of  learning ;  and  the  author  has  universally 
acquired  from  it  the  honourable  titles  of  the  judicious/' 
and  **  the  learned."     When  James  I.  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  Whitgift  for  his  friend 
Mr.  Hooker,  from  whose  books  of  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity** 
he  had  so  much  profited;  and  being  informed  by  the  arch- 
bishop that  he  died  a  year  before  the  queen,  he  expressed 
the  greatest  disappointment,   and  the  deepest  concern. 
Charles  I.  it  is  well  known,  earnestly  recommended  the 
reading  of  Hooker's  books  to  his  son  ;  and  they  have  ever 
« since  been  held  in  the  highest  veneration  and  esteem  by 
all.     An  anecdote  is  preserved  by  the  writer  of  his^  life^ 
which,  if  true,  shews  that  his  fame  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  his  own  country,  but  reached  even  the  ears  of  the 
pope  himself.     Cardinal  Alen  and  Dr.  Stapleton,  though 
both  in  Italy  when  his  books  were  published,  were  yet  so 
affected  with  the  fame  of  them,  that  they  contrived  to  have 
them  sent  for^  and  after  reading  them,  are  said  to  have 
told  the  pope,  then  Clement  VIII.  that  "  though  his  ho- 
liness had  not  yet  met  with  an  English  book,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  whose  writer  deserved  the  name  of  an  au- 
thor, yet  there  now  appeared  a  wonder  to  them,  and  so 
they  did  not  doubt  it  would  appear  to  bis  holiness,  if  jt 
was  in  Latin ;  which  was,  that  '  a  pure  obscure  Euglish 
priest  had  written  four  such  books  of  law  and  church  po- 
lity, in  so  majestic  a  style,  and  with  such  clear  demon- 
strations of  reason,*  that  in  all  their  readings  they  had  not 
jnet  with  any  thing  that  exceeded  him.'*     This  begetting 
in  the  pope  a  desire  to  know  the  contents,  Stapleton  read 
to  him  the  first  book  in  Latin  ;  upon  which  the  pope  sai4, 
**  there  is  no  learning  that  this  man  hath  not  searched  into ; 
nothing  too  bard  for  his  understanding.     This  man  indeed 
deserves  the  name  of  an  author,    llis  books  will  get  re- 
verence by  age ;  for  there  is  in  them  such  seeds  of  eter- 
nity, that  if  the  rest  be  like  this,  they  shall  continue  till 
the  last  fire  shall  devoqr  all  learning  ;"  all  which,  whether 
the  pope  said.it  or  no,  we  take  to  be  strictly  true. 

•  Dr.  Gauden  published  Hooker's  "Works,"  1662,  foL 
with  a  life,  in  which  there  are  some  inaccuracies. '  A.se* 
copd  edition,  with  Hooker's  Life  by  Walton,  appeared  in 
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\6i6,  foL  reprinted  in  1676,  1682,  and  1723,  which  last 
some  call  '^  the  best  edition.^'  A  more  comnaodiofus  one 
for  use  was  printed  at  Oxford,  1793,  3  vols.  8vo.  It  is 
needless  to  add  bow  much  Walton*s  Life  of  Hooker  has 
been  improved  in  Zouch's  edition  of  those  valuable  me* 
morials.  Hooker^s  other  works,  published  separately, 
were,  1.  ^^  Answer  to  the  Supplication  that  Mr.  Travers 
made  to  the  Council,'*  Oxon.  1612,  4to.  2.  <*  A  learned 
discourse  of  Justification,  Works,  and  how  the  foundation 
of  Faith  is  overthrown,  on  Habak.  i.  4.'*  ibid.  1612,  4to. 
?•  *'  A  learned  Sermon  on  the  nature  of  Pride,  on  Habak. 
iL  4.^'  ibid.  1612,  4to.  4.  *'A  Remedy  against  Sorrow 
and  Fear,  delivered  in  a  funeral  sermon  on  John  xiv.  27.** 
ibid.  1612,  4to.  5.  *<  A  learned  and  comfortable  Sermon 
of  the  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  Faith  in  the  elect ;  es- 
pecially of  the  prophet  Habakkuk's  faith,"  ibid.  1612,  4to. 
.6.  ^'  Two  Sermons  upon  part  of  Jude's  Epistles,**  ibid. 
1613,  4to.  These  Sermons  were  originally  published  by 
Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  with  <*  WicklifF's  Wicket,**  and  afters- 
wards  reprinted  without  that  tract,  and  met  with  a  very 
welcome  reception  from  the  public.  7.  ^^  A  Discovery  of 
the  causes  of  these  Contentions  touching  Churcb-govern- 
ment,  out  of  the  fragments  of  Richard  Hooker,"  published 
in  1641,  along  with  a  work  entitled  ^^  A  Summarie  View 
of  the  government  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
whereby  the  episcopal  government  of  Chri$t*s  church  i» 
▼indicated,**  out  of  the  rude  draughts  of  Launcelot  An^ 
drews,  late  bishop  bf  Winchester.  8.  ^  Three  treatises 
inserted  in  a  work  edited  by  bishop  Sanderson,  and  en- 
titled *^  Clavi  Trabales,**  on  the  king's  power  in  matters  of 
religion,  in  the  advancement  of  bishops,  &c.  Dr.  Zouch 
-ilientions  as  a  publication  of  great  merit,  ^*  A  faithful 
abridgment  of  the  Works  of  Hooker,  with  an  account  of 
bis  life :  by  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England/*  London, 
1705.* 

HOOKER  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  divine  of  New  Eng- 
land, whose  works  frequently  occur  in  our  public  libraries, 
and  may  render  their  author  the  object  of  curiosity,  was 
born  at  Marfield,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1586,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Emanuel-college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came fellow.     On  his  leaving  the  university,  he  preached 

'  Life  by  Walton.— Biog.  Brit.— Prince'g  Worthies  of  OcToa.^Neal's  Pu- 
rhaiis,  hc»  Ice* 
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occasionally  for  some  time  in  London^  but  in  1626  was 
chosen  lecturer  and  assistant  to  a  clergyman  at  Chelms* 
ford,  where  he  officiated  with  great  reputation,  until  si« 
lenced  for  non-conformity  by  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Loa- 
don.  On  this  occasion  forty-seven  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy  sent  a  petition  to  the  bishop,  attesting  his  ortho- 
doxy and  peaceable  disposition.  But  this  had  no  effect; 
and  even  when  Mr.  Hooker  set  up  a  grammar-school  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chelmsford,  he  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  high  commission  court,  which  determined  him 
to  go  to  Holland,  where  he  preached  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  in  1633  went  to  New-England,  and  became 
pastor  of.  the  church  of  Hertford,  in  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, and  from  bis  pious  services  and  usefulness,  was 
called  the  father  of  that  colony.  He  died  July  7,  1647. 
Among  his  works  are,  1.  *^  An  exposition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,'*  Lond.  1645,  4to.  '  2.  '*  The  Saint's  Guide,'* 
ibid.  1645,  12mo.  3.  "  A  Survey  of  the  Summe  of  Cburch 
Discipline,  wherein  the  way  of  the  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land is  warranted,"  ibid.  1648,  4to.  4.  "  TheX)ovenant 
of  Grace  opened  in  several  Sermons,^*  ibid.  1649,  4to. 
5.  "  The  Sainte' Dignity  and  Duty,"  ibid.  1651,  4to.' 

HOOLE  (Charles),  a  schoolmaster  of  very  consider- 
able note  in  bis  day,  and  tbe  publisher  of  some  school*^ 
books  not  yet  out  of  use,*  was  born  at  Wakefield,  in  York- 
shire, in  1610,  and  educated  at  tbe  free -school  tliere.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  by  the  advice  of  his  kinsman 
Dr,  Robert  Sanderson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  be 
was  sent  to  Lincoln-college,  Oxford,  where  be  became  a 

f>roficient  in  tbe  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  in  phi- 
osophy.  After  he  had  taken  one  degree  in  arts,  he  en- 
tered into  orders,  retired  to  Lincolnshire  for  a  time,^  and 
was  appointed  master  of  the  free-scbool  at  Rotberam,  in 
Yorkshire.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  went  to 
London,  and  by  the  invitation  of  some  of  the  citizens,  he 
taught  a  private  school,  first  near  Red-cross  street,  and 
afterwards  in  Token-house  garden,  in  Lothbury.  About 
the  restoration,  he  was  invited  into  Monmouthshire ;  but 
the  promises  made  to  induce  him  to  go  there  not  being 
answered,  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  taken  under 
the  protection  of  his  relation  bishop  Sanderson,  who  gave 
him_  a  prebend  in  tbe  church  of  Lincoln.     About  that  time 

1  Ncal't  Hist  of  Ntw  £og1an€l.^Bodileian  and  BriU  Muareuni  Catalogan. 
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he  became  rector  of  Stocky  near  Billericayy  in  Essex^ 
where  he  died  on  the  7  th  of  March,  1666.  He  pnblisfaedy 
^  PtierileiconfabuIatiQDCols;"  **  Aditus  facilis  aid  linguam 
Latinam  ;*'  <<  Corderias's  CoUoqnies  ;'*  ^  Rndimentt  cf  the 
Latin  Grammar;*'  '* Examination  of  the  Common  Acci'* 
dence/*  and  in  all,  above  twenty  litde  books  of  thb  kitid, 
many  of  which  were  adopted  in  schools,  and  reprinted 
again  and  again  for  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  and 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.^ 

HOOLE  (John),  a  dramatic  poet  and  translator,  Was 
the  son  of  Samuel  Hoole^  of  London,  watch-maker,  by 
Sarah  his  wife,  the  danghter  of  James  Drury,  a  clocks 
maker,  whose  family  came  from  Wamrickshire.  He  waa 
born  in  Moorfields,  in  December  17527,  and  received  part 
of  his  early  instruction  from  his  uncle,  a  taylor,  who  lived 
in  Grub-street*.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  a  private 
boarding-school  in  Hertfordshire,  kept  by  Mr.  James  Ben* 
net,  the  publisher  of  Roger  Ascham's  works,  "where  he 
acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French 
languages,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Greek.  His  father^ 
who  had  carried  on  the  business  of  watch-making  to  con^ 
siderable  advantage,  in  consequence  of  some  newly-in« 
vented  machii^ry  of  his  own  construction,  wished  to  have 
bis  son  brought  up  to  his  own  trade,  but  bis  being  ex* 
tremely  near-sighted  proved  an  insuperable  objection^  and 
therefore,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk 
in  the  East- India-house,  in  the  accountant's  office.  At 
this  time,  as  he  often  accompanied  bis  father  to  the  tlieatre^ 
who  had  access  behind  the  scenes,  and  assisted  in  'con* 
structing  some  of  the  pantomime  scenery,  he  contracted 
a  fondness  for  this  amusement  which  might  have  been 
fetal  to  him,  for  he  had  no  qualifications  for  the  sti^e,  had 
not  his  father  prevented  him.  He  employed  his  leisure 
hours,  therefore,  more  profitably,  in  improving  himself  in 
the  Latin,  and  especially  the  Italian  tongue,  which  last 
he  studied  with  a  view  to  be  able  to  read  in  the  original 
his  favourite  Ariosto,  of  wliom,  when  a  boy,  he  became 
enamoured  by  reading  the  *'  Orlando  Furioso^'  in  sir  John 
Harrington's  old  translation. 

From  admiring  he  proceeded  to  trtiilslate  this  poet,  but 
laid  this  tadk  ^ide  for  some  time,  to  execute  a  translation 

'  AUi.  Ox.  ToK  II.  . 

*  Wben  this  little  circumstaBce  was  mentioned  hj  Mr.  Hoole  t^  Dr.  J«bM9B> 
tbe  latter  said,  soiHing^  *<  Sir,  you  have  been  reguUrly  edttCVted.^* 
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of  Tasso't  '^  Jerasalem  I>eli7ered/'  which  be  b^ad  id 
I75S)  and  printed  in  1761.  a  specimen  for  the  perosat  oS 
bis  friendf,  who  probably  encouraged,  bim  to  proceed^  a» 
in  1763  be  published  the  whole,  and  was  permitted  to  de*' 
dicate  and  present  it  at  court  to  the  qoeen.  The  dedica* 
tion  waa  written  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Tbi$»  was  Mr.  Hoole'a 
first  avowed  production,  but  he  had  before  printed  a  few 
poetical  essays  without  his  name, .  and  a  Monody  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Woffington,  which  is  in  Pearcb's  coiiectioo. 
In  17.67  he  pnbltsbed  two  volonies  of  the  dranias  of  Metas- 
tasioy  consisting  of.  six  pieces,  a  copy  of  which  he  trans* 
Riitted  to  the  author^  who  wrote  a  very  elegant  letter  ta 
bim.  His. own  dramas  were,  ^^  Cyrus,''  neft;  ^'Timao* 
tbes,"  1770 ;  and  *^  Cleomce,''  1775 ;  none  of  which  had 
success  on  the  stag^. 

In  1773,  the  first  volume  of  bis  '^  Orlando  Furioso'!  ap- 
peared, and  .was  favourably  received,  but  the  fartiier  pro- 
secution f>i  the  work  was  interrupted  by  his  appointment 
to  the  ofice  of  auditor  of  Indian  accounts  to  the  East  India 
company,  which  occupied  much  of  his  time  and  attention* 
Returning'  again,  however,  to  his  task,  be  completed  the 
<^  Orlaftido  Furioso''  in  1783,  in  5  vol^.  8vo.  In  1785  he 
wrote  the  life  of  his  friend  Mr.  Scott,  the  poet  of  Amwell, 
with  whom  be  bad  become  acquainted  in  1757,  by  mar« 
rying  a  qoaker  lady,  Susaidnah  Smith,  of  Bishop  Stortford. 
About  the  end  of  17 S3  he  resigned  his  employment  in  the 
ladia^ house,  after  a  service  of  ne3>rly  forty^two  years;  and 
in  April  1786  retired  with  his  wite  and  son,  the  rev.  Sa-« 
HHfeel  iHoole,  to  the  parsonage-house  of  Abinger,  near 
Dorking.  Here,  adverting  to  the  objections  which  had 
been  made  to  the  length  and  perplexity  of  Ariosto^s  poem, 
he  published  '*  The  Orlando,  reduced  to  twenty-four  books, 
the  narcative  connected,  and  the  stories  disposed  in  a  re* 
gnlar  series,''  1791,  2  vols.  8vo;  but  this  has  not  prevented 
the  republication  of  his  former  edition,  whicb^  with  all  it» 
imperfections,  conveys  the  truest  idea  of  the  tediops  and 
extravagant  .ofigiiud*     In  17  s^  2  he  gave  to  the  £ngUsh 

Sublic  Tasso's  juvenile  poem  of  **  Rinaldo.'^  His.last  prq- 
Qction  was  a  more  complete  collection  of  Metastasic^'s 
^*.  Dramas  aud  other  Poems*'  in  3  vols.  8vo»  In  this,  if  we 
mistake  not,  Mr.  Hoole  has  displayed  Gsore  poetical  energy 
and  varie^  than  in  his  translations  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto, 
in  which  his  chief  meril  is  snK>oth  versification,  and  bi» 
^hief  defect  a  want  oi  variety  in  his  harmoDy.    Mn  Hoole 
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died  at  Dorking,  Aug.  2,  ISOS,  leaving  the  reputation  <^ 
an  amiable  and  estimable  man  in  his  private  character }  a 
man  of  taste,  and  a  good  -scholar.  He  lived  much  in  ha* 
iHts  of  friendship  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  attended  that 
eminent  man  in  his  last  illness,  of  which  be  left  an  in« 
terestiiig  diary. ' 

HOOPER  (Dr.  Gboroe),  an  eminent  English  divine^ 
son  of  George  Hooper,  gent,  was  borp  at  Grimley^  in 
Worcestershire,  Nov.  18,  1640,  and  educated  in  grammar 
and  classical  learning  first  at  St  PauPs,  and  afterwards  at 
Westminsfer-school,  where  he  was  a  king's  scholar.  From 
thence  he  was  elected  to  Christ-church  in  Oxford,  in  1657, 
where  he  took  his  degrees  at  the  regular  times ;  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  above  his  contemporaries  by  his  supe« 
rior  knowledge  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  Greek  and 
Koman  antiquities,  and  the  oriental  languages,  in  which 
last  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Pocock.  In  1672  he  became 
chaplain  to  Morley,  bishc^  of  Winchester,  who  collated 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Havant,  in  Hampshire,  which,  the 
situation  being  unhealthy,  he  resigned  for  the  rectory  of 
East  Woodhay,  in  the  same  county.  In  July  1673  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  not  long  afterwards  became 
chaplain  to  archbishop  Sheldon,  who  begged  that  favour 
of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  who  in  1675  gave  hioi 
the  rectory  of  Lambeth,  and  afterwards  the  precentorship 
of  Exeter.  In  1677  he  commenced  D.  D.  and  the  same 
year,  being  made  almoner  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  he 
went  over  to  Holland,  where,  at  the  request  of  her  royal 
highness,  he  regulated  her  chapel  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  church  of  England.  After  one  year*s  attendance^ 
be  repassed  the  sea,  in  order  to  complete  his « marriage  to 
Abigail,  daughter  of  Richard  Guildford,  gent,  the  treaty 
for  which  had  been  set  on  foot  before  his  departure.  He 
then  went  back  to  ber  highness,  who  had  obtained  a  pro* 
mise  from  him  to  that  purpose  ^  but,  after  a  stay  of  about 
eight  months,  she  consented  to  let  him  return  home.  In 
1680  he  is  said  to  have  been  offered  the  divinity-profes* 
Borship  at  Oxford,  but  the  succession  to  that  chair  had 
been  secured  to  Dr.  Jane.  About  the  same  time,  however. 
Dr.. Hooper  was  ma4e  king^s  chaplain.  In  16S5,  by  the 
king's  command,  he  attended  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and 

1  EHropean  Mag.  fpr  1'795{.— Biog,  0rain.->G«nt^  Mag,  vaK  IXXIlt— Nl- 
cfaoTs*!  Bowyer."— £o«weH^s  Johnson. 
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IhuI  modi  free  eomremtioo  with  bim  in  the  Toirer,  bsdi 
the  eireDing  heforef  and  the  daj  of  bb  ezccatioDy  cm 
whicfay  thai  tmbflppj  nobleman  asrared  him  '^  be  bad  made 
in  pence  with  God^'*  the  nature  of  which  pennasion  J>f^ 
Hooper  folemalj  entreated  htm  to  consider  well,  and  thew 
waited  on  him  in  his  last  moments.  The  following  year 
be  took  a  share  in  the  popish  controversy,  and  wrote  a 
Ireatiie,  which  will  be  mentioned  presently  with  his  works. 
In  1691^  he  succeeded  Dr.  Sharp  in  the  deanery  of  Can* 
terbnry.  As  be  nerer  made  the  least  application  for  pre- 
ferment^  queen  Mary  surprised  bim  with  this  offer,  when 
|be  king  her  husband  was  absent  in  Holland.  With  a  dis- 
interestedness not  very  common,  he  now  proposed  to  re-* 
sign  either  of  his  livings,  but  the  queen  observed  thai 
^*  though  the  king  and  she  never  gave  two  livings  to  one 
man,  yet  they  never  took  them  away,*'  and  ordered  bim 
to  keep  both.  However,  be  resigneo  the  rectory  of  Wood* 
bay.'  He  was  made  chaplain  to  their  majesties  the  same 
year.  In  169S,  when  a  preceptor  was  chosen  for  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  though  both  the  royal  parents  of  that  prince 
pressed  earnestly  to  have  Hooper,  and  no  objection  was 
ever  made  against  him,  yet  the  king  named  bishop  Burnet 
for  that  service.  In  1701,  he  was  chosen  prolocutor  to 
the  lower  bouse  of  convocation ;  and  the  same  year  was 
offered  the  prhnacy  of  Ireland  by  the  earl  of  Rochester, 
then  lord-lieutenant,  which  he  declined,  in  May  1703, 
he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph.  This  b^ 
aoeeptad,  though  against  his  inclination  :  on  this  occasion 
be  resigned  Lambeth,  but  retained  his  other  preferments 
with  this  bishopric,  in  which,  indeed,  he  continued  but 
a  few  months,  and  on  that  account  be  generously  refused 
the  usual  mortuaries  or  pensions,  then  so  great  a  burthen 
10  the  clergy  of  Wales,  saying  <^  They  should  never  pay 
ao  dear  for  the  sight  of  him.'*  In  March  following,  being 
translated  to  <be  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  he  ear- 
nestly requested  her  majesty  to  dispense  with  the  order, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  sudden  charge  of  such  a  trans- 
lalion^  as  well  as  a  reluctance  to  remove,  but  also  in  re* 
gaid  to  bis  friend  Dr.  Ken,  the  deprived  bisbop  of  that 
lUace,  for  whom  be  begged  the  bishopric.  The  queen 
readily  complied  with  Hooper^s  request;  but  the  offer 
being  declined  by  Ken,  Hooper  at  his  importunity  yielded 
to  become  his  auccessor.  He  now  relinquished  the  deanery 
ef  Canterbury^  but  wished  to  have  retained  the  precentor- 
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ship  of  Exeter  in  camfnendanif  sdeiy  for  tbe  use  of  Dr. 
Ken.  Bot  this  was  not  agreeable  to  Dr.  TrekiM'ney,  bi« 
shop  of  Exeter.  His  intention,  huwever,  was  supplied  hy 
tbe  bounty  of  the  queen,  who  conferred  an  annual  pen* 
sionof  200/.  on  tbe  deprived  prelate.  In  1705,  bishop 
Hoc^er  distinguished  himself  in  tbe  debate  on  the  dangetr 
of  the  church,  which,  with  many  other  persons,  he  ap- 
prehended to  be  more  than  imaginary.  His  observation 
was  candid ;  he  complained  with  justice  of  that  invidious 
distinction  which  the  terms  high  church  and  low  church  op^ 
casioned,  and  of  that  enmity  which  they  tended  to  pro- 
duce. In  the  debate  in  1706,  be  spoke  against  the  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  but  grounded  his  argu^ 
ments  on  fears  which  have  not  been-realized.  In  1709-10, 
when  the  articles  of  Sachevereil's  impeachment  were 
debated,  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  that  divine,  and  en» 
tered  his  protest  against  the  vote,  which  he  could  not 
prevent. 

But,  whatever  were  bis  political  opinions,  his  prudent, 
courteous,  and  liberal  behaviour  in  his  diocese,  secured 
the  esteem  both  of  the  laity  and  clergy.  To  the  latter  he 
was  a  faithful  friend.  For  while  he  confined  his  prefer* 
ments  to  those  of  bis  own  diocese,  his  disposal  of  them 
wa^  judicious  and  disinterested.  The  modest  were  often 
dignified  without  any  expectation,  and  the  diligent  were 
always  advanced  without  the  least  solicitation.  His  regu^ 
lation  dsb  in  official  proceedings  was  so  conspicu(>us,  that 
'^  no  tedious  formalities  protracted  business,  no  imperious 
officers  insulted  the  clergy/'  The  regard  which  he  exr 
perienced,  inseparably  attached  him  to  this  diocese,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
see  of  London  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Compton,  or  that  of 
York  on  tbe  death  of  Dr.  Sharp, 

Having  presided  over  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  twenty* 
tbree  years  and  six  months,  and  haying  nearly  attained  to 
the  great  age  of  eighty-seven,  he  died  at  Barkley,  in  So* 
mersetshire,  whither  he  sometimes  retired,  Sept.  6,  1727. 
His  remains  were  interred,  at  his  own  request,  in  the  ca« 
tbedral  of  Wells,  under  a  marble  monument  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  and  adjoining  to  it  is  a  monument  with  an  in« 
scription  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  wbo  died  the  year  be« 
fore  him.  By  this  lady  he  had  nine  children,  one  of  whom 
oi>(y9  a  dan^ter,  survived  liiiiiy  then  tbe  widow  of 
Prowse^  e9<j» 
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It  had  been  observed  of  this  prelate  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  3u8by,  "  that  he  was  the  best  scholar,  the  finest  gen* 
tleman,  and  would  make  the  completest  bishop  that  ever 
was  educated  at  Westminster-school;**  and  Dr.  Coney, 
who  knew  the  bishop  well,  has  proved  this  testimony  to 
'  have  been  just  in  every  respect.  Bishops  Burnet  and  At- 
terbury  are  the  only  writers  of  aiiy  note  who  have  spoken/ 
evidently  from  prejudice,  against  him,  as  an  ambitious 
man,  a  charge  which  the  history  of  his  promotions  amply 
xefutes. 

Besides  eight  sermons,  he  published  several  books  in 
his  life-time,  and  left  several  MSS.  behind  him,  some  of 
which  he  permitted  to  be  printed.  The  following  is  a:  ca- 
talogue of  both:  1.  '^The  Church  of  England  free  from 
the  imputation  of  Popery,"  1682.  2.  "A  fair  and  me- 
thodical Discussion  of  the  first  and  great  Controversy  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
concerning  the  Infallible  Guide :  in  three  Discourses." 
The  first  two  of  these  were  licensed  by  Dr.  Morrice,  in 
1687,  but  the  last  was  never  printed.  3.  '<  The  Parson's  case 
under  the  present  Land-Tax,  recommended  in  a  Letter  to 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  1689.  4.  ^*  A 
Discourse  concerning  Lent,  in  two  Parts.  *  The  first,  an 
historical  account  of  its  observation  :  the  second,  an  essay 
concerning  its  original.  This  subdivided  into  two  repar- 
titions, whereof  the  first  is  preparatory,  and  shews  that 
most  of  our  Christian  ordinances  are  derived  from  the 
Jews ;  and  the  second  conjectures,  that  Lent  is  of  the  same 
original,"  1694.  5.  A  paper  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions" for  Oct  1699,  entitled  ^^  A  Calculation  of  the 
Credibility  of  Human  Testimony."^  6.  "  New  Danger  of 
Presbytery,"  1737.  7.  "  Marks  of  a  defenceless  Cause." 
8.  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  lower  House 
pf  Convocation  from  Feb.  10,  1700,  to  June  25,  1701,  vin- 
dicated." 9.  **  De  Valentinianorum  Haeresi  conjecturae, 
quibus  illius  origo  ex  JEgyptiaca  theologia  deducitur," 
1711,.  10.  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  ancient  Mea- 
sures, the  Attic,  the  Roman,  and  especially  the  Jewish. 
With  an  Appendix  concerning  our  old  English  money  and 
measures  of  content,"  1721.  11.  **De  Patriarchal  Jacobi 
Benedictione  Gen.  49,  conjecturas,"  published  by  the  rev. 
I)r^Hunt,  afterwards  the  Hebrew  professor,  with  a  pre- 
fstce  and  notes,  according  to  the  bishop's  directions  to  the 
editor^  a  little  before  his  death.    The  MSS.  before  men<» 
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lioned  are  the  two  foliowing :  1 .  '^  A  Latin  Serman, 
preached  in  1672,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D. ;  and, 
3L.  <*  A  Latin  Tract  on  Divorce.'*  A  beaatiful  edition  of 
iris  whole  works  was  printed  at  Oxford,  1757,  foUo,  by  the 
above  Dr.  Hunt.^ 

HOOPER,  or  HOPER  (JoHN)i  an  eminent  prelate  and 
tnaityr,  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  in  1495,  and  entered 
of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  in  i5l4,  under  the  toition  of 
bis  iincle  John  Hooper,  a  iellow  of  that  house.  In  15i8 
he  was  admitted  B.  A. ;  the  only  degree  he  took  in  thfs 
university.  It  is  supposed  that  be  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  number  of  Cistercians,  or  white  monks,  and  conti- 
nued some  years,  until,  becoming  averse  to  a  monastic  life, 
be  returned  to  Oxford,  where,  by  the  veritings  of  some  of 
the  reformers  which  had  reached  that  place,  he  was  in*- 
duced  to  embrace  the  principles  of  protestantism.  In 
1539,  when  the  statute  of  the  six  articles  was  put  in  exe- 
cution, he  left  Oxford,  and  got  into  the  service  of  sir  Tho^ 
jnas  Arundel,  a  Devonshire  gentleman,  to  whom  he  be^ 
•came  chaplain,  and  steward  of  his  estate ;  but  this  gentler- 
man  discovering  his  principles,  withdrew  his  protectiotf, 
and  he  was  then  obliged  to  go  to  France,  where  be  conti- 
nued for  some  time  among  the  reformed,  until  his  dislikb 
of  somet>f  their  proceedings  made  him.  return  to  Engtandn 
but,  being  again  in  danger  here,  he  in  the.  disguise  of  a 
sailor  escaped  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to  Holland  and  Swis- 
aerland.  At  Zurich  he  met  with  Buliingef,  himself  a  reV 
fttgee  from  his  country  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  who, 
therefore,  gave  Hooper  a  friendly  reception.  During  bi6 
residence  here.  Hooper  married  a  Burgundian  lady. 

On  the  accession  of  king  Edward  in  1547,  Hooper  was 
enabled  to  return  to  England,  and  settled  in  London,>  where 
he  frequently  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation; 
but  bad  imtnbed  abroad  such  notions  on  the  ^subject  of 
church  government,  and  the  habits,  as. rendered  bispriti- 
:ciples  somewhat  suspected  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  and 
.Ridley,  and  prevented  his  co-operating  with  them  so  t^or^ 
dially  as  .could  Imve  been  wished  in  that  critical  time.  Id 
'doc^rinsll  matters,  however,  he  was  an  able  asi^istant,  being 
a  man^of  learning,  anda  good  philosopher  and  critic;  When 
Bonner  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  he  was  one  of 

.  }  Tod(Ps  lirek  of  the  DpaiM  of  Caiit€riHiry«>*-43Kni.l>ict.— Ocnt;  Maf  .  vol. 
XVII.  and  LXII.— Buraet'i  Own  Timei.«Nicb9lt'|i  4ttiibiii/,p«»All|«  Os;:  vol. 
Il«— Nicbob'f  Bowyer. 
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.his  aocuaen ;  nAieh,  no  doabt»  would  recMimeiid  him  ai 
,an  acceptable  sacrifice  in  the  foUowing  bloody. reign.  By 
the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Warwick^  be  uras  noottoated  and 
dbectect  bishop  of  Gloucester;  but,  when  he  came  to  be 
consecrated  or  invested  by  archbishop  Cranmer  and  bishop 
Bklley,  he  refused  to  wear  a  canonical  habit ;  and  it  was 
not  until  these  ceremonies  were  dispensed  with  by  the 
king's  authority,  that  he  was  consecrated  bishop,  in  1550; 
juid  about  two  years  after,  he  had  the  bishopric  of  W(ur- 
'  center  given  to  him,  tp  keep  in  commendam  with  the  fi>f- 
men  He  now  preached  often,  visited  his  dioceses,  kept 
^eat  hospitality  for  the  poor,  and  was  beloved  by  many. 
But  in  the  persecution  under  Mary,,  being  then  near  six^ 
years  of  age,  and  refusing  to  recant  his  opinions^  be  was 
burned  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  Feb.  9,  1554,  and  sii^ 
fer^d  death  with  .admirable  constancy. 

He  published  many  writings,  some  of  which  are  to  he 
lound  in  Fox's  book  of  the  *^  Acts  and  Monumenta  of  the 
Church/'  The  others  are^  1.  <<  Answer  to  the  Lord  Win* 
ehester':S  book,  entitled  A  detection  of  the  Devil's  S<^his» 
try,  &jc/'  Zurich,  1547,  4to.  2.  ^^  A  Declaration  of  Christ 
and  his  ofBce,"  ibid.  1547,  8vo,  and  afterwards  12mo.  S* 
^^  Lesson  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,"  Lond.  1549,  Svo, 
.4.  '^Sermons  on  Jonas,"  ibid.  1550,  Svo.  5.  ^^  A  godly 
confession  and  protestation  of  the  Christian  Faith,"  ibid. 
1550.  6.  **  Homily  to  be  read  in  the  time  of  pestilence,^' 
Worcester,  1553.  7.  ^  Certain  sentences  written  in  pri- 
aouj"  Lond.  155^,  8vo.  8.  "An  Apology -against  the  un*- 
true  and  slanderous  report,  that  he  should  be  a  maintainor 
imd  encourager  of  such  that.cursed  the  queen's  highness," 
jbid.  1562.  9.  ^*  Comfortable  Expositions  on^e  23d, 
62d,  73d,  and  77th  Psalms,"  ibid.  1580,  4to.  10.  <«  Anw 
notations  on  the  13th  Chapter  to  the  Romans,"  ibid.  1683* 
11.  '<  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Creed,"  ibid*  1581,  Svo. 
12.. ^^ Confession  of  the  Christian  Faith,  containing  100 
articles,"  ibid.  ]  58 1 ,  8vo,  1 584,  4to.  1 3.  ^*  Declaration 
of  the  ten  holy  Commandments,"  ibid.  1550,  1588,  8vo. 
There  aie  also  some  pieces  of  Hooper^s  in  Burnet's  ^*  His^ 
tory  of  the  Reformation,"  to  which,  as  well  as  to  Fox,  the 
ireader  may.  be  referred  for  man^  particulars  o£  his  life  and 
deadi.^ 

1  Bumet  mi  Fox  nU  wapiA.*mSliyft^§  Craniner,  pi8iini,<^AUk  Ox»  vol  I.— 
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iiOORNBEECK  (Jo«m)»  an  itiiistrioiis  professor  of  di^ 
^nity  in  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  was  boni 
ut  Haeriem  in  1617^  and  studied  there  tiil  he  was  sixteen, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Leyden,  and  afterwards  in  16S5,  went 
to  study  at  Utrecht.  In  1632,  be  was  admitted  a  minister, 
went  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office  secretly  at  Co«- 
logne,  and  was  never  discouraged  by  the  dangers  to  whick 
he  was  exposed,  in  a  city  wber«  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
zeaioos  papists.  He  returned  to  Holland  in  1643,  and  that 
year  was  nsade  D.  D.  The  proofs  he  gave  of  his  great 
learning  were  such,  that  he  was  chosen  in  1644  to  fill  the 
chair  of  divinity  professor  at  Utrecht ;  and  tho  next  year 
.was  made  minister  in  ordinary  of  the  ehurch  in  that  city. 
However  difficult  the  functions  of  these  two  employments 
were,  yet  he  aequitieid  himself  in  them  with  great  diligence 
almost  ten  years.  As  a  pastor,  be  often  visited  the  memt** 
bers  of  his  church :  he  encouraged  the  pious,  instructed 
the  ignorant,  reproved  the  wicked,  refuted  the  heretic^, 
comforted  the  afflicted,  refreshed  the  sick,  strengthened 
the  weak,  cheered  the  drooping,  assisted  the  poor.  As  a 
professor,  he  took  as  much  care  of  the  students  in  divinity, 
as  if  they  had  been  hb  own  children :  he  used  to  read  not 
only' public  lectures,  but  even  priv^e  ones,  for  them  ;  and 
to  hold  ordinary  and  extraordinary  disputations.  He  was 
chosen  to  exercise  the  same  employments  at  Leyden 
which  be  had  at  Utrecht,  and  accepted  them  in  1654.  He 
died  in  1666;  and  though  he  was  but  forty-nine  years  of 
age,  yet  considering  his  labours,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  he  liv^  so  long,  than  that  he  died  so  soon. 
He  published  a  great  number  of  works,  didactical,  pole* 
nical,  practical,  historical,  and  oratorical.  The  principal 
are^  ^*  A  Refutation  of  Socinianism,**  from  1650  to  1664^ 
3  vols.  4to ;  a  treatise  for  the  <^  Conviction  of  the  Jews,*^ 
1658,  8vo,  aod.'<  of  the  Gentiles,''  1669,  4to ;  <<  A  Systeni 
of  Practical  Divinity,"  4to ;  <^  Theological  Institutions,'* 
&c. ;  all  in  Latin.  He  understood  many  languages,  both 
ancient  and  modem ;  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 
Syjriac,  Rabbinical,  Dutch,  German,  English,  French,  Ita« 
Jian,  and  some  little  of  Arabic  and  Spanish.  He  never 
depaded  one  inch  from  liie  most  strict  orthodoxy ;  and 
was  not  leas  commendable  for  his  integrity,  than  for  his 
parts  and  learuing.  Bayle,  who  had  little  in  common  with 
eo  stnnd  a  divinci  exhiii^  bim  as  th^  complete  model  of 
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a' good  pastor  and    divinity-pi^esaor.      He  married  at 
Utrecht  in  1650  ;  and  left  two  sons.^ 

HOORNE  (John  Van),  a  distiuguished  anatomist  and 
physician,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1621,  and  educated 
at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  where  be  went  through  his 
medical  studies  with  honour.  With  a  view  to  farther  im- 
provement he  visited  Italy ;  biit  on  his  arrival  in  thateoun- 
try  he  entered  the  Venetian  army,  in  which  he  served  for 
some  time.  Subsequently,  however,  his  taste  for  science 
returned;  and  having  studied  under  the  roost  eminent 
professors  of  Italy,  *be  went  to  the  universities  of  Basil, 
Montpellier,  and  Orleans,  in  thcf  first  of  which  be  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Amsterdam  ;  and  in  1653 
he  was  maule  professor  of  the  same  sciences  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  where  he  died  January  1670. 

Van  Hoome  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  attatin- 
ments,  being  master  of  eight  languages.  His  reputation 
with  posterity,  however,  rests  principally  on  his  anatomical 
knowledge.  He  seems  to  have  first  described  the  thoracic 
duct  in  the  human  body,  which  Pecquet  had  already  de- 
monstrated in  other  animals  ;  and  the  intimate  structure  of 
the  testes.  He  drew  a  great  number  of  anatomicid  figures, 
with  great  elegance;  and  besides  editing  the  works  of 
Botallus,  in  1660,  and  the  book  of  Galen  <^  De  Ossibus,** 
with  the  commentaries  of  Vesalius,  Sylvius,  ^o.  in  1665, 
be  wrote,  1.  ^  Ei^percitationes  Anatomicte  I  &  II  ad  Obser- 
vationes  Fallopii  anatomtcas,*'  &c.  Liege,  1.649,  4to.  2. 
<(  Novus  ductus  chyliferus,  nunc  primiim  delineatus,  de- 
scriptus,  et  eruditorum  examini  propositus,"  ibid.  1652. 
3.  *^  Microcosmus,  seu  brevis  manuductio  ad  historiam 
corporis  humani,  in  gratiam  discipuloi  um,*'  ibid.  1660,  and 
several  subsequent  editions.  4.  ^^Microtechne,  id  est,  bre- 
vissima  Chirurgise  Methodus,"  ibid.  1663,  1668,  Lipsia^, 
1675.  S.  ^*  Prodromus  Observation um  suarum  circa  partes 
genitales  in  utroque  sexu,"  Leyden,  1668.  This  work  was 
afterwards  published  by  Swammerdam,  who  had  made  the 
greater  part  of  the  experiments  there  recorded,  of  which 
Van  Hoome  only  paid  the  expences,  under  the  title  >^^'Mi- 
raculum  NaturtBB,"  1672^440..  6.  <^  Observationes  Anato^ 
mico-Medicas/'  &c.  Amst.  1674,  12aio.     7.  A  posthumous 

^Gen.  Diet. — ^Nieeron,   vol.  XXXIIL— Burman  Traject  EnKL— Frchnri 
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collectioif^  under  the  title  of  '*  Opuscula  Anatomico-ChU 
rargica/*  was  published  by  professor  Pauli,  at  Leipsic,  in 
1707,  8vo,  with  aiMiotations.* 

HOPE  (John),  an  eminent  professor  of  botany  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Hope, 
surgeon,  and  grandson  of  lord  Rankeilar,  one  of  thesena*- 
tors  of  the  college  of  justice  in  Scotland.  He  was  bora 
May  10,  1725,  and  educated  at  the  unirersity  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  bis  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  medi- 
cal art.  He  afterwards  visited  other  medical  schools,  par- 
ticularly Paris,  4Mrbere  he  studied  his  favourite  sciencey 
botany,  under  the  celeWated  Bernard  Jussieu.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from 
the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1750,  and  being  a  few  months 
after  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians^ 
Edinburgh,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in  that 
city.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Alston,  in  1761,  he  was  ap- 
pointed king's  botanist  in  Scotland,  superintendant  of  the 
royal  garden,  and  professor  of  botany  and  materia  medica« 
The  latter,  the  professorship  of  materia  medica,  he  resigned 
in  1763,  and  by  a  new  commission  from  bis  majesty,  was 
nominated  regius  professor  of  medicine  and  botany  in  the 
university,  and  had  the  offices  of  king's  botanist  and  super- 
intendant of  the  royal  gardens  conferred  upon  him  for  life, 
which  till  that  time  had  been  always  granted  during  plea- 
sure only.  While  he  thus  enjoyed  his  honours  at  home, 
lie  received  the  most  flattering  marks  of  esteem  from  the 
learned  of  other  countries,  having  been  elected  a  member 
not  only  of  the  royal  society  of  London,  but  also  of  several 
celebrated  foreign  societies,  and  having  been  enrolle^l  in 
the  first  class  of  botanists  even  by  Linnaeus,  who  denomi- 
nated a  beautiful  shrub  by  the  name  of  Hopea ;  and  at  a 
time  when  he  might  be  justly  considered  as  at  the  very 
head  of  his  profession  in  Edinburgh,  holding  the  distin- 
guished office  of  president  of  the  royal  college  of  )phy- 
sicians,  he  was  seized  with  an  alarming  illness,  which,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  put  a  period  to  his  life,  Nof.  10, 
1786.  This  gentleman  richly  deserves  to  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  earliest  lecturers  on  the  vegetable  physiology, 
as  well  as  an  experienced  practical  botanist.  Edinburgh 
is  indebted  to  his  spirit  atid  perseverance,  in  establishing 
and  providing  suitable  funds  for  its  botanic  garden,  one  of 
the  first  in  the  kingdom. 
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Besides  soin6  useful  manuals  for  facilitating  the  acquisH 
tion  of  botany  by  his  students.  Dr.  Hope  was  long  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  an  extensiye  work,  on  which  be  be« 
Slowed  much  study  and  reflection ;  the  object  of  which 
was,  to  increase  the  advantages  which  result  from  the  highly 
ingenious  artificial  system  of  Linnseus,  by  conjoining  with 
it  a  system  of  TCgetables  distributed  according  to  ibeir 
great  natural  orders.  He  had  made  very  considerable  pro- 
gress in  this  valuable  work ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
by  every  lover  of  botany,  that  it  was  left  imperfect  at  his 
death.  Two  valuable  dissertations  were  published  by  him 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  one  on  the  Rheum  pal- 
vudum^  and  the  other  on  the  Fenila  ^ssqfcetida,  in  which 
he  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  cultivating  these  twa 
officinal  plants  in  our  own  country.  The  true  rhubarb  has 
been  since  extensively  and  successfully  cultivated ;  but  thai 
of  the  assafcetida  plant  has  not  been  equally  attended  to.' 

HOPE  (Sir  Thomas),  a  Scotch  lawyer,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Hope,  a  merchant  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  many 
commercial  transactions  with  Holland,  where  he  afterwards 
resided,  and  where  he  married  Jacque  or  Jacqueline  de 
Tott.  His  son  Thomas  soon  distinguished  himself  at  the 
bar ;  and  was  made  king's  advocate  in  1 627,  when  he  was 
also  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  L  Me  however  attached 
himself  to  the  covenanters,  and  was  consulted  by  them  in 
all  difficult  points.  The  king  nevertheless,  perhaps  either 
to  render  him  suspected  to  that  party,  or  with  a  view  to 
win  him  over,  appointed  sir  Thomas  commissioner  to  the 
general  assembly  in  August  1643. 

Sir  Thomas  Hope,  died  in  1646,  leaving  large  estates  to 
three  sons ;  the  youngest,  sir  James,  being  ancestor  oi 
the  Hopetoun  family,  which  arose  to  great  wealth  ffom 
his  marri^e  with  Anne,  heiress  of  Johu  Foulis  of  Lead«- 
hills  in  Lanarkshire,  these  mines  being  an  unfailing  source 
of  opulence.  The  works  of  sir  Thomas  Hope  on  the  Scot- 
tish law  continue  to  be  valued :  they  are  his  "  Minor 
Practics,'^  and  his  '<  Decisions.'*  He  also  wrote  some 
Latin  poems,  and  an  account  of  the  earls  of  Mar.  There 
are  several  of  his  MSS.  in  the  Advocates'  library,  £din« 
burgh.* 

HOPKINS  (Ezbkiel),  a  learned  and  worthy  prelate, 
who  experienced  a  £ste  extremely  singular,  was  born  in 
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l€SS,  at  danidfbrd  in  Deronshire,  where  his  father  wai 
curate ;  became  chorister  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in 
1649;  at  the  age  of  about  sixteen,  he  was  usher  of  the 
school  adjoining,  being  already  B.A. ;  he  was  chaplain  of 
the  college  when  M.  A. ;  and  would  have  been  fellow,  had 
his  county  qualified  him.  All  this  time  he  lived  and  was 
educated  under  pr^sbyterian  and  independent  discipline ; 
and  about  the  time  of  the  restoration  became  assistant  to 
Dr.  Spnrstow  of  Hackney.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
preacher  at  one  of  the  city  churches ;  the  bishop  of  Lon-> 
don,  however,  refused  to  admit  him,  as  he  was  a  papular 
preacher  among  the  fanatics  ;  but  after  some  time  he  wai 
settled  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Wolnoth.  Having 
retired  to  Exeter  on  account  of  the  plague,  he  obcained 
the  living  of  St.  Mary^s  church  at  Exeter,  was  counte« 
nanced  by  bishop  Ward,  and  much  admired  for  the  come^ 
liness  of  his  person  and  elegance  of  preaching.  The  lord 
Robartes  in  particular  (afterwards  earl  of  Truro)  was  so 
pleased  with  him,  that  he  gave  him  bis  daughter  Araminta 
in  marriage,  took  him  as  his  chaplain  to  Ireland  in  1 6^6 9^ 
gave  him  the  deanery  of  Raphoe,  and  recommended  him 
so  effectually  to  his  successor  lord  Berkeley,  that  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Raphoe,  Oct  27,  1671,  and  trans- 
lated to  Londonderry  in  16S1.  Driven  thence  by  the 
forces  Under  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  in  16«8,  he  retired 
into  England,  and  was  elected  minister  of  AidermaTibxiry 
in  Sept.  1689,  where  he  died,  June  22,  1690.  He  pub- 
lished five  single  sermons,  afterwards  incorporated  in  two 
volumes ;  <•  An  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments, '• 
1692,  4to,  with  his  portrait ;  and  an  **  Exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,"  1691,  all  printed  in  one  volume,  1710, 
felio.  An  edition  of  his  works  has  very  recently  appeared 
in  4  vols.  Svo.  * 

HOPKINS  (Charus),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Exeter,  in  1664  ;  but  his  father  being  taken  chaplain  to 
Ii^iand,  he  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  Tri- 
nity college,  Dublin ;  and  afterwards  was  a  student  at 
Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1688.  The  rebellion  breaking  out  in  Ireland  in 
that  year,  he  returned  thither,  and  exerted  his  early  v^our 
in  th6  cause  of  his  country^  religion,  and  liberty.  When 
public  ti<^nquillity  was  restored,  he  came  again  iti to  Eng* 
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land,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  gentlemen  of  mtf 
whose  age  and  genius  were  most  agreeable  to  his  own.  In 
1694  be  published  some  ^'  Epistolary  Poems  and  Transta* 
tions,"  wliich  may  be  seen  in  Nichols's  "  Select  Collec- 
tion ;"  and  in  1695  be  shewed  his  genius  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  by  "Pyrrhus-king  of  Egypt,"  a  tragedy,  to  which 
Congreve  wrote  the  epilogue.  He  published  also  in  that 
year,  "The  History  of  Love,'*  a  connection  of  select  fables 
from  **  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,"  1695 ;  which,  by  the 
ft\|yeetness  of  his  numbers  and  easiness  of  bis  thoughts,  pro- 
cured him  considerable  reputation.  With  Dryden  in  par- 
ticular he  became  a  great  favourite.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished <he  **  Art  of  Love,'*  which,  Jacob  says,  *^  added  to 
bis  fame,  and  happily  brought  him  acquainted  with  the 
earl  of  Dorset,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  were 
fond  of  his  company,  through  the  agreeableness  of  his 
temper,  and  the  pleasantry  of  his  conversation.  It  was  in 
his  power  to  have  made  his  fortune  in  any  scene  of  life ; 
but  he  was  always  more  ready  to  serve  others  than  mindful 
pf  his  own  affairs ;  and  by  the  excesses  of  hard  drinking, 
and  too  passionate  an  addiction  to  women,  he  died  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  ^is  age.'*  Mr. 
Nichols  has  preserved  in  his  collection  an  admirable  hymn, 
'^  written  about  an  hour  before  his  death,  when  in  great 
pain."  His  "  Court- Prospect,"  in  which  many  of  the  prin*- 
cipal  nobility  are  very  handsomely  complimented,  is  called 
by  JaQob  ^*  an  excellent  piece ;"  and  of  his  other  ppemd  he 
adds,  <^  that  they  are  all  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their 
diction,  and  the  harmony  of  their  numbers."  Mr.  Hopkins 
was  also  the  author  of  two  other  tragedies;  'fBoadicea 
Queen  of  Britain,"  1697;  and  *<  Friendship  improved,  or 
the  Female  Warrior,"  with  a  humourous  prologue,  com* 
paring  a  poet  to  a  merchant,  a  comparison  which  will  hold 
in  most  particulars  except  that  of  accumulating  wealth. 
The  author,  who  was  at  Londonderry  when  this  tragedy 
came  out,  inscribed  it  to  Edward  Coke  pf  Norfolk,  esq.  in 
a  dedication  remarkably  modest  and  pathetic.  It  is  dated 
Nov.  1,  1699,  and  concludes,  **  I  now  begin  to  experience 
how  much  the  mind  may  be  influenced  by  the  body.  My 
Muse  is  confined,  at  present,  to  a  weak  and  sickly  tene- 
ment ;  and  the  winter  season  will  go  near  to  overbear  her^ 
together  with  her  household.  There,  are  storms  and  tetn- 
pests  to  beat  her  down,  or  frosts  to  bind  her  up  and  kill 
her ;  and  she  has  no  friend  on  her  side  but  youth  to  bear 
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ber  throcigb;  If  that  can  sustain  the  attack,  and  hold  ont 
^ill  spring  conies  to  relieve  oie,  one  use  I  shall  make  of 
farther  life  shall  be  to  shew  how  much  I  ^m,  sir,  your  most 
deroted  humble  servant,  C.  Hopkim^.*' 

'  His  feelings  were  but  too  accurate ;  he  died  in  the  course 
of  that  winter,  1700.' 

.  HOPKINS  (John),  another  son  of  the  bishop  of  Loii-> 
donderry,  who  deviated  likewise  fron^  his  father's  charac- 
ter, was  boi*n  January  1,  1675.     Like  bis  elder  brother, 

.  his  poetry  turned  principally  on  subjects  of  love;  like  biin 
too,  bis  prospects  in  life  appear  to  have  terminated  unfor- 
tunately. He  published,  in  1698,  ''The  Triumphs  of 
Peace,  or  the  Glories  of  Nassau ;  a  Pindaric  poem  occa- 
sioned by  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  the  Con- 
federacy and  France ;  written  at  the  time  of  bis  grace  the 
duke  of  Ormondes  entrance  into  Dublin/'  *^  The  design 
<tf  tbts  poem/'  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  ^beginis^ 
after  the  method  of  Pindar,  to  one  great  man,  and  rises  ta 
another;  first  touches  the  duke,  then  celebrates  the  ac- 
tions of  the  king,  and  so  returns  to  the  praises  of  tb^  duke 
ugain..''  In  the  same  year  be  published  <^  The  Victory  of 
Death ;  or  the  Fall  of  Beauty  ;  a  visionary  Pindaric  poem, 
occasioned  by  the  ever-to-bie^depkNred  deatb  of  the  right 

.  boQOurable  the  lady  Cutts,"  8vo.  But  the  principal  per- 
formaiKe  of  J.  Hopkins  was  ^  Amasia,  or  the  woiks  of  the 
Muses,  a  coQectioo  of  Pbems,"  1700,  in  S  toIs.  Each  of 
these  little  volumes  is  divided  into  three  books,  aod  each 
book  is  inscribed  to  some  beautiful  patroness^  among 
|vbom  the  duchess  pf  Grafton  stanJs  foremost.  Tbe  last 
book  is  inscribed  ^'  To  the  memory  of  Amasia,''  vidiom  be 
addresses  throughout  these  vcdumes  in  the  character  of 
Sylvius.  There  is  a  vein  pf  seriousness,  if  not  of  poetry, 
runs  through  the  whole  perfonnaoce.  Many  of  Ovid's  atd- 
Ties  are  very  decently  imitated ;  ^^  most  of  them,'*  be  says, 
f^  have  been  very  well  pei'formed  by-my  brother,  and  pub- 
lished seme  years  siope;  mine  were  written  in  another 
Jkingdom  before  1  knew  of  bis."  la  one  of  his  dedications 
be  tells  the  lady  Qlympia  Robartes,  ^^Yoor  bdyship'a 
father,  the  late  earl  4>f  RadocNr,  when  governor-of  Ireland, 
was  tbe  kind  patron  to  mine :  be  raised  bim  to  tbe  first 
steps. by  which  he  ^cerwards  ascended  to  tbe  dignities  be 
bore;  to  tho^e,  which  rendered  bis  labours  more  conspjcv* 
O0^  wA,  set  in  a  vaose  advantageous  light  those  linog 
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merits,  which  oow  make  his  memory  beloved. .  These,  aoi 
yet  greater  temporal  bonoursy  your  family  heaped  on  bim# 
by  making  even  me  in  some  sort  related  and  allied  to  yoi»^ 
by  bis  inter- marriage  with  your  sister  the  lady  Amminta^ 
How  imprudent  a  vanity  is  it  in  me  to  boast  a  father  so 
meritorious!  how  may  1  be  ashamed  to  prove  myself  bis  son^ 
by  poetry,  the  only  qnahfication  be  so  mttcb  excelled  in^ 
but  yet  esteemed  no  excellence^  1  bring  bat  a  bad  proof 
of  birth,  laying  my  claim  in  that  only  thing  he  would  pol 
own.  These  are,  however,  madam,  but  the  products  of 
immature  years ;  and  riper  age,  may,  I  hope,  bring  forth 
more  solid  works/'  We  have  never  seen  any  other  of  his 
writings:  nor  have  been  able  to  collect  any  farther  parti-^ 
culars  of  his  life :  but  there  is  a  portrait  of  him,  uudbr  hia 
poetical  name  of  Sylvius.^ 

HOPKINS,  John.  See  STERNHOLD. 
.  HOPKINS  (William),  a  learned  divine  of  the  churck 
of  England^  was  born  at  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire)  iff 
August  1^647,  and  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  G^eorge  Hopkins^ 
whom  Hickes  terms  a  pious  and  learned  divine,  and  who 
was  ejected  for  non-conformity.  At  school  his  son  was  so 
great  a  proficient,  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  translated 
an  English  poem  into  Ladn  verse,  which  was  printed  somw 
time  before  the  restoration.  At  thirteen  he  was  admitted 
commoner  of  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  under  the  learned 
Mr.  Stratford,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester*  He  proceeded 
M.  A.  in  166a,  sometime  before  which  he  removed  from 
Trinity-college  to  St.  Mary-ball;  He  was  much  noticed 
by  Dr.  Fell,  dean  of  Christ-cbarcb,  who,  it  is  supposed^ 
recommended  him  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Coventiy,  as  hia 
chaplain  and  companion  in  his  embassy  to  Sweden;  oa 
which  he  set  out  in  Sept.  1671.  While  in  Sweden,  Mn 
Hopkins  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  northern  antiqui- 
ties, having  previously  studied  the  Saxon.  After  his  re* 
turn  in  1675,  by  Mr.  Coventry's  recommendation,  he  waA 
preferred  to  a  prebend  in  Worcester  cathedral ;  and  from 
kis  installation,  began  to  collect  materials  for  a  history  ci 
this  church,  some  of  which  fell  afterwards  into  the  bands  of 
Wharton  and  other  antiquaries.  In  June  1678  he  Was  mad^ 
curate  of  Mortlak^  in  Surrey,  and  about  1680  was  ohoseft 
Sunday  lecturer  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and 
iu  1686  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  Lindridge  in 
Woroestershire.    Ip  1697  he  was  cho^n  master  of  s£  Q^ 
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wakl^s  hospital  in  Worcester,  of  Uie  profit^  of  which  he 
made  a  fund  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  and  the  benefit  of 
his  poor  brethren  there.  He  had  proceeded  D,  D.  at  Ox- 
ford in  1692.  He  died  of  a  violent  fever  May  18^  1700, 
and  was  interred  in  Worcester  cathedral.  Hickes,  who 
prefixed  his  Life  to  a  volume  of  his  Sermons,  published  in 
1708,  8vo,  gives  him  a  high  chara.cter  for  piety,  learning,^ 
and  benevolence.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  library. 
of  Worcester  cathedral.  Although  a  man  of  extensive^ 
reading  and  study,  he  published  only,  1.  "  Bertram  or  Ra- 
tram,  concerning  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  J!-ord,  &c. 
wherein  M.  Boileau's  version  and  notes  upon  Bertram  are, 
considered,  and  his  unfair  dealings  in  both  detected.'*'  Of 
this  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1688.  2.  "  Animadver- 
sions on  Mr.  Johnson^s  answer  to  Jovian,  in  three  letters 
to  a  country  friend  ;"  and  a  Latin  translation,  with  notes,  of 
a' small  tract,  written  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  on  the  burial- 
places  of  the  Saxon  saints,  which  Dr.  Hickes  published  in 
his  <*  Septentrional  Grammar,*'  Oxford,  1705.  Dr.  ttop!- 
klns  also  assisted  Gibson  in  correcting  his  Latin  version  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  and  made  a  nev^  translation,  with 
notes  and  addition?,  of  the  article ."  Worcestershire'*  in 
Camden's  Britannia,  published  by  Gibson.' 

HOPKINS  (Wiluam),  an  Arian  writer,  although  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  at  Monmouth 
in  1706.     He  received  the  elements  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion at  his  native  town,  whence  he  was  sent  to  All-Souls^ 
Oxford,  in  1724.     He  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in 
1728,  and  in  the  followfng  year  undertook  the  curacy  of 
Waldron,  in  Sussex.     In   1731  he  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Bolney,  in  the  same  county.    .In  1753  he  pub- 
lished  anonymously,  **  An  Appeal  to  the  common  sense^ 
of  all  Christian  peoplejj  more  particularly  the  members  of^ 
the 'Church  of  England,  wi|th  regarcl  to  ait  important  point, 
of  faith  and  practice,  iniposed  upon  their  consciences.^ , 
This  excited  a  controversy  which  was  carried  on  many 
years.     In  1756  he  was  elected  master  of  the  grammar, 
school  of  Cuckfield  ;  and  in  1766,  undertook  the  curacy  of 
Slaugham,  and  continued   to  officiate  there  many;  years, 
and  in  his  own  parish  of  B^olney,  making  what  alterations^ 
he -pleased  in  the  service,  at  which  the  churchwaMens  were' 

pleased  to  connive.     He  supported  th6  famous  petition  to 
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{)arliaipent  for  relief,  in  the  matter  of  subscription  to  the 
iturgy  and  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church ;  and  wrote 
some  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  but  all  anonymously.  His 
last  work,  in  1784,  was  ^  Exodus,  a  corrected  translation, 
with  notes  critical  and  explanatory,''  in  which  notes  there 
is  little  that  can  gratify  the  taste  of  curious  and  critical 
readers,  but  so  many  severe  reflections  on  the  articles  and 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  Monthlj'  Re- 
viewer took  for  granted  he  had  quitted  it,  although  in  the 
title  he  called  himself  the  vicar  of  Bolney.  Immediately 
after  this  publication,  his  health  began  to  decline;  and  his 
mental  faculties  were  greatly  impaired  before  his  decease, 
which  happened  in  1786,  when  he  had  attained  to  his 
eightieth  year.' 

HOPTON  (Arthur),  an  English  mathematician,  was 
son  of  sir  Arthur  Hopton,  and  born  in  Somersetshire.  He 
was  educated  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  and  after  taking 
bis  degree  of  B.  A.  removed  to  the  Temple,  where  he  lived 
in  habits  of  friendship  with  the  learned  Selden.  He  died 
in  1614,  a  very  young  man,  not  having  attained  to  more 
than  his  twenty-sixth  year.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  . 
"  Geodetical  Staff;**  "  The  Topographical  Glass,  contain- 
ing the  uses  of  that  instrument,  the  theodolite,  plane  table^ 
and  circumferentor;**  *'  A  Concordance  of  Years,  con- 
taining a  new  and  a  most  exact  computation  of  time,  ac« 
cording  to  the  English  accompt  ;**  *^  Prognostications  for 
the  years  1 667  and  1 6 1 4."  • 

HORAPOLLO,  or  HORUS  APOLLO,  wa$  a  gram- 
marian, according  to  Suidas,  of  Panoplus  in  Egypt,  who 
taught  first  at  Alexandria,  and  then  at  Constantinople, 
tinder  the  reign  of  Theodosias,  about  the  year  380.  There 
are  extant  under  his  name  two  books  <<  concerning  the 
flieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,**  which  Aldus  first  pub- 
lished in  Greek  in  1505,  folio.  They  have  often  been  re- 
published since,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes ;  but  the 
best  edition  is  thit  by  Cornelius  de  Pauw  at  Utrecht,  iit 
1727,  4to.  Meanwhile  there  are  many  Horapollos  of  an- 
tiquity; and  it  is  not  certain,  that  the  grtimmarian  of 
Alexandria  was  the  author  of  these  books.  Suidas  does  . 
not  ascribe  them  to  him ;  and  Fabricius  is  of  opinion,  that 
they  belong  rather  to  another  Hdrus  Apollo  of  more  ancient 
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standing,  who  flourisbed  about  ISQO  B.  C.  md  wrote  upoa 
Hieroglyphics  in  the  Egyptian  language,  and  from  whose 
^ork  no  extract  rather  than  a  version  has  been  made  of 
these  two  books  in  Greek.  ^ 

HORATIUS  (QuiNTUS  Flaccqs),  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  and  the  most  popular  of  vM  the  classical  writers, 
flourished  in  the  age  ot*  Augustus,  and  was  born  at  Venu- 
sium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  or  of  Lucania,  Dec.  8,  U.  C.  689, 
i,  €.  65  B.  C.  His  father,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and  a 
tax-gatherer,  being  a  man  of  good  sense,  knew  the  ncces* 
sity  of  instructing  his  son  by  setting  before  him  the  exam^ 
piers  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  shewing  him  what  beha- 
viour he  should  imitate,  and  what  he  should  avoid  :  spur- 
^ng  him  on  ail  the  while  to  this  imitation,  by  pointing  out 
the  good  effects  of  virtue,  and  the  ill  effects  of  vice.  With 
this  view  he  removed  him  to  Rome  when  about  ten  years 
of  age,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  an  education  under 
the  best  masters ;  and  when  he  wa^  about  eighteen,  was. 
sent  to  Athens,  where  he  acquired  all  the  accomplishments, 
that  polite  learning  and  education  could  bestow. 

.  Brutus  about  this  time  going  to  Macedonia,  as  he  passed 
through  Athens,  took  several  young  gentlemen  to  the  army 
with  him ;  and  Horace^  now  grown  up,  and  qual-iiied  to  set  ' 
out  into  the  world,,  among  the  rest.  Brutus  made  him  a 
tribune,  but  he  did  not  distinguish  himself  for  courage,  as 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi  he  left  the  field  end  fled,  after  he 
bad  shamefully  fluivg  away  his  shield.  This  meniorable 
circumstance  of  his  life  he  mentions  himself,  in  an  Ode  to 
his  friehd  Pompeius  Varus,  who  was  with  him  in  the  same 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  flight:  but 
though  running  away  might  possibly  save  his  life,  it  could 
not  secure  his  fortune,  which  he  forfeited  ;  and  being  thus.' 
reduced  to  want,  he  applied  himself  to  poetry,  in  which  he. 
succeeded  so  well,  that  he  soon  made  himself  known  to 
some  of.  the  greatest  men  in  Rome.  Virgil,  as  he  has  tokl' 
us,  was  the  first  that  recommended  him  to  Maecenas ;  and 
tbis  celebrated  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men  grew  so 
fond  of  him,  that  he  became  a  suitor  for  him  to  Augustus^ 
and  succeeded  in  getting  his  estate  restored.  Augustus, 
highly  pleased  with  his  merit  and  address,  admitted  him 
to  a  close  familiarity  with  him  in  his  private  hours,  and 
fifterwards  made  him   no  small  offers  of  prefern:)ent^  aU 
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w^ph  the  poet  bad  the  greatness  of  mind  to  fief u^;  and'^ 
tlie  prin«e  generosity  enough  not  to  be  offended  at  bi». 
freedom.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  indifference  .to^tha/ 
pride  of  a  court,  thr.t  he  refused  a  place  sq  honourable  and: 
advantageous  as  that  of  secretary  to  Augustus.  Qut  be  l^d 
a  strong  partiality  to  retirement  and  study,  free  from.  the. 
noise  of  liurry  and  ambition,  although  his  life  does  not  apn 
pear  tohave  beeii' untainted  by  the.  follies  of  his  youth  and 
nation. 

When  Horace  was.  about  ttveQty*six  years  of  age,  Au- 
gustus found  it  necessary  to  make  peace  wjih  Antony,  thfiX. 
theyf might  unite  against  Pompey,  their  common  enemy ;. 
and  for  this  end  persons  were  sent  to-Brundusium  as.de*. 
puties,  to  conclude,  the  treaty  between  them*     Mvcenas^. 
going  on  Caesiar's  part,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  some  ojtberf^ 
accompanied  him  thither :  and  Horace  has  given  a  very 
entertaining  description  of  the  journey  in  the  fifth  Satire  ofi 
his  6rst  bools.  This  happened  in  Pullio's  consulship,  who  w9l$ 
about  that  time  writing  a  history  of  the  civil  wars  for  the 
last  twenty  years;  which  occasioned  Horace  to  address  the 
first  Ode  of  the  second  book  to  him,  and  to  represent  the 
many  inconveniences  to  which  such  a  work  must  necessa* 
riiy  expose  him,  if  impartial  enoMgh  to  assign  tht;  true 
causes  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar,  and  P4)mpey^  and 
their  motives  for  beginning  it.     From  the  notes  of  Dacier 
and  Bentley,  who  have  succesi^fully  fixed  the  time  of  bi^ 
writing  some  Odes  and  Epistles,  it  appears,  that  before  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  introduced  himself ,  tp  thi^ 
acquaintance  of  the  most  cpnsiderable  persons  inRonie; 
of  which  this  Ode  to  Pollio  may  furnish  a  proof;  for  his. 
m^rit  must  have  been  well  known,  and  his  reputation  welU. 
established,  before  he  could  so  familiarly  address  one  of 
Pollio's  high  character:  and  he  was  too  great  a. master  in 
the  science  of  men  and  manners,  to  have  taken  such*  a  li*» 
berty  if  it  had  been  inconsistent  with  propriety. 

His  love  for  retirement  seems  to  have  increased  with, hU 
age,  and  for  some  years  he  was  only  at  Rome  in  the  springs 
passing  the  suminer  in  the  country,  and  the  winter  at  Ta-. 
rentum.     He  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  undertake  any., 
great  work,  though  he  was  strongly  solicited  to  it;  ye^  his^ 
gratitude  to  Augustus  called  upon  him  sometio^es  tosmg 
bis  triumphs  over  Pompey  and  Aqtony,  or  the  vicjtoriou$^: 
exploits  of  Tiberius  and  Drusu^.    His  *^  Carmen  sasculare^^ 
he  composed  at  the  express  command  of  Augustus^  and  tj| 
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' j[>bKge  l^iM,  wrote  itlsb  the  first  epistle  of  the  s'ecofid  bbok. 
That  prince  hail  Itndly 'reproached  him  with  havihg'said  6b 
Itttte  of  h\tn  in  hfs  writiiTgs ;  and  asked  him  in  a  lett^ 
Wfittta  oh  this  occasion,  **  whether  he  thought  it  would 
'di^rgrkce  him  "with  posterity,  if  he  should  seem  to  havl^ 
b'cieh  intimate  witli  him?*'  upon  which  he  tiddressed  the 
'^pistte  just  mentioned  to  him. 

Horace,  although  not  a  philosopher  In  the  strictest  sens^, 
'discovered  an  inclination  for  the  Epicurean  philosophy  dur- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  his  life ;  but  at  the  latter  end  of  it, 
seems  to  have  learied  a  little  towards  the  Stofc.  He  Vras  of 
a  cheerful  temper,  fond  of  ease  and  iiberty,  artd  went 
pretty  far  into  the  gallantries  of  his  times,  until  he  ad* 
Vanced  in  years.  Dacier  has  very  justly  said  that  he  was  k 
poet  in  his  philosophy,  and  a  philosopher  in  his  poetry. 
He  met  with  bis  greatest  misfortune,  when '  his  beloved 
fi*iehd  aild  pdtron  Maecenas  died ;  and  this  event  is  sup« 
posed  tb  haVe  touched  him  so  sensibly,  that  he  did  not 
survive  it  longlenbugh  to  lament  him  in  an  elegy.  He  died 
not  ihany  days  after,  aged  fifty-seven,  Nov.  1 7,  in  the  yeair 
bf  Rome  746,  about  eight  years  B.  C.  He  was  buried  near 
Mdscenas's  tohib,  and  declared  in  his  last  words  Augustui 
his  heir;  the  violence  of  his  distemper  being  such,  that  h^ 
was  nbt  able  to  sign  his  will.  In  his  person  he  was  verf 
short  and  bbt*pulent,  as  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  a  let* 
lei*  of  Angtisttis  tb  him,  preserved  in  his  life  by  Suetonius ; 
tybefe  the  emperor  compares  him  to  the  book  be  sent  him, 
which  was  a  little  short  thick  volume.  He  was  grey-haired 
liHout  forty ;  subject  to  sore  eyes,  which' made  him  use  but 
Kttle  exercise ;  and  of  a  constitution  probably  not  the  best; 
^itd  being  unable  to  Support  htm  to  a  mote  advanced  age, 
though  he  seems  to  have  managed  it  with  very  great  care. 
&>nfid^<jt  of  immbrtal  famb  from  his  works,  as  all  allow  h0 
ftf^y  justly  mrr^t  be,  he  expressed  his  irfdMrerence  to  any 
magnifiteht  ft^neral  rites,  or  fruitless  sorrows  for  his  death. 

Qf  afl  ainhor  so  well  kndwn,  arid  whose  merits  have  been 
to  ofitti  ind  so  minfirtely  ctovassed  by  classical  critics,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  say  much  in  this  place.  Yet  we 
know  not  how  to  refrain  fitem'  adding  the  sentiments  of  an 
imiwernft  living  scholar,  which  cannot  easily  be  rivalled  for 
acchieness  and  elegance.  The  writings  of  Horace,  says  this 
MiVhefd  critic,  are  familiar  to  u^  from  dur  Earliest  boyhood. 
They  cai'ry  with  them  attractions  which  are  felt  in  every 
l^ridd:  of  Ufe,  aird  alm^  every  rank  of  society.    They 
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charm  alike  by  tbe  harmony  of  the  nambers,  and  the  purity 
of  the  diction.  They  exhilarate  tbe  gay^  and  interest  the 
aeriousi  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  subjects  upon 
which  tbe  poet  is  employed.  Professing  neither  the  pre** 
cision  of  analysis,  iior  the  copiousness  of  system^  they  have  , 
aflvantages,  which,  among  the  ordinary  class  of  writeraii 
analysis  and  system  rarely  attain.  They  exhibit  human 
imperfections  as  they  really  are,,  and  human  excellence  as 
it  practically  ought  to  be.  They  develope  every  principle 
of  the  virtuous  in  morals,  and  describe  every  modification 
of  the  decorous  in  manners.  They  please  without  the  glare  . 
of  ornament,  and  they  instruct  without  the  formality  of 
precept.  They  are  the  produce  of  a  mind  enlightened  by 
study,  invigorated  by  observation  ;  comprehensive,  but  no( 
visionary  ;  delicate,  but  not  fastidious ;  too  sagacious  to  be 
Vtarped  by  prejudice,  and  too  generous  to  be  cramped  by 
suspicion*  They  are  distinguished  by  language  adapted  to 
the  sentiment,  and  by  effort  proportioned  to  the  occasion. 
They  cpntain  elegance  without  affectation,  grandeur  with- 
out bombast,  satire  without  buffoonery,  .and  philosophy 
without  jargon.  Hence  it  is  that  the  writings  of  Horaco 
are  more  extensively  read,  and  more  clearly  understood, 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  clussical  author.  The  ex- ' 
planation  of  obscure  passages,  and  the  discussion  of  con- 
j[ectural  readings,  form  a  part  of  the  education  which  is 
given  in  our  public  schools.  The  merits  of  commentatorsip 
as  well  as  of  tbe  poet  hinvseif,  are  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
versation ;  anil  Horace,  like  our  own  countryman  Shak- 
speare,  has  conferred  Celebrity  upon  majiy  a  scholar,  who , 
has  been  able  to  adjust  his  text,'  or  to  unfold  his  allusions. 
The  works  of  some  Roman  and  more  Greek  writers  are  in^^ 
yolved  iu  such  obscurity,  that  no  literary  adventurer  i^hould 
jpresume  to  publish  a  variorum  edition  of  them,  unless  h^ 
has  explored  the  deepest  recessed  of  criticism.  Qut'in  rie- 
spect  to  Horace,  every,  man  of,  letters  knows  where  infor- 
marion  is  to  be  bad,  and  every  cnan  of  judgment  will  ftel 
little  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  useful  and  even  ornamen- 
tal purposes.  ^ 

The  editions  of  Horace  are  numerous  beyond  those  of 
any  other  poet.  J)ix\  Douglas,  an  enainent  physician  in 
the  last  reign,  collected  four  Jiundred  and  fifty.  Among 
these  are  valuable  editions  by  Baxter,  Bentley,  Bond|[. 
Cruquius,  Dacier,  Desprez  (the  Delphin)^  Ge|sner,  Lam- 
bjnus,  Muretus,  Pulman,  Sa^don,  Zeunius,  jcc.  flic,  te 
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wHich  may  be  aJcIed  the  more  recent  editions  of  Janus, 
tJombe,  WakcBeltl,  Hunter,  and  Mitscherlichius.^ 

HORBERY  (Maithew),  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Haxay  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1707.     H;s  father  w:^ 
vicar  of  Haxay,  but  both  he  and  his  wife  died  when  their 
son  was  very  young.     The  provision  made  for  him  waft 
400/.  which  barely  defrayed  the  expence  of  his  education, 
first  at  Epworth,  and  then  at  Gainsborough.     He  was  then 
entered  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
small  exhibition,  but  afterwards  was  elected  to  a  fellow'* 
ship  of  Magdalen,  which  extricated  him  from  many  diffi- 
culties, his  poor  inheritance  having  been  long  before  ex- 
pended.    He  took  his  master's  degree  at  Lincoln  previous 
to  this,  in  1733,  and  when  admitted  into  orders  pre9phed 
before   the  university  with    great  approbation ;  and  be- 
coming  known  as  a  young  man  of  much  learning  and 
personal  merit.  Dr.  Smallbroke,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  who 
had  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  collated  him  successively 
to  the  vicarage  of  Ecclesball,  and  the*curacy  of  Gnosally 
to  which  were  afterwards  added  a  canonry  of  Lichfield  and 
the  vicarage  of  Hanbury,  on  which  last  promotion  he  re- 
signed Gnosall.    The  whole,  however,  of  these  prefer- 
ments,  even   wttb  the  addition  of  his   fellowship,   were 
scarcely  equal  to  his  expences,  for  he  had  very  little  no- 
tion of  accounts,  or  care  about  worldly  things.     He  was 
afterwards  promoted  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of-  Stan« 
lake,    and  then   quitted   Eccleshall,    preferring  Stanlaka 
from  its  retired  situation,'  where  he  might  indulge  his  fa- 
vourite propensity  to  reading  and   meditation,   and  have 
'^asy  access  to  his  beloved  Oxford.     He  took  his  degree  of  • 
B.  D.  in  1743,  and  that  of  D.  D.  in   1745,  and  died  at 
Stanlake,  Jan. '22,   1773. 

In  early  life  he  was  a  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Waterland  in  his 
celebrated  controversy  on  the  Trinity  ;  arid  wrote,  in  1785, 
'^Animadversions  upon  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled  '  Chris- 
tian Liberty  asserted,'  &c.**  The  author  of  this  pamphlet 
,  was  John  Jackson,  whom  he  charges  with  having  misre* 
presented  bishops  Pearson  and  Bull,  and  particularly  Dn 
Waterland,  with  whom  he  had  then  no  personal  acquaint* 
ance.  About  this  time  bishop  Hoadly  made  some  ad* 
f  ances  to  him,  to  which  he  paid  no  attention,  as  he  greatly 

I  Horatii  Opera.*— Crusius's  Lirei  of  the  Poets.-^Lifb  prefixed  to  Bof^aweo^f 
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disapproved  his  notions.  By  desire  be  published  three 
occasional  sermons,  but  bis  principal  work  was  bis  treatise 
on  the  "  Eternity  of  Hell  Torments,''  which  appeared  in 
1744,  and  was  written  at  the  solicitation  of  bishop  Small* 
broke.  After  his  death  a  volume  of  his  ^^  Sermons'*  was 
published  by  bis  wife's,  nephew. 

'  I3r.  Horbery  bore  the  character  of  ^xi  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent man,  as  well  as  of  an  able  and  sound  divine,  who 
ivalked,  as  his  biographer  says,  steadily  through  those 
profound  depths  of  theology,  in  whicb  men  of  inferior 
powers  and  attainments  are  lost:  but  such  was  his  uncom-* 
inon  modesty  and  invincible  diffidence,  that  nothing  could 
draw  him  out  into  public  life.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Jenner, 
president  of  Magdalen  college,  he  resisted  the  solicitation 
of  a%ajority  of  the  fellows  to  become  a  candidate,  and  Dr. 
Jfiorne,  who  was  elected,  paid  him  the  compliment  to  say 
ih^t  he  would  never  have  presented  himself  if  Dr.  Horbery 
would  have  come  forward.  His  library,  consisting  of  2000 
Volume^,  in  the  best  preservation,  was  sold  for  the  smalt 
$um  of  120/.;  but  such  was  his  reputation  as  a  preacher, 
that  tyiro  hundred  of  his  MS  sermons,  in  the  rough  state  in 
wfiich  he  first,  composed  them,  were  disposed  of  for  six 
hundred  guineas? 

'  HORN E,  John  Van.  See  HOORNE. 
'  tlORNE  (George),  the  late  amiable  and  exemplary 
bishop  of  Norwich,  was  born  Nov.  1,'  1730,  at  Otham,  near 
Maidstone,  in  Kent,  wher6  his  father,  the  rev.  Samuel 
Hbrne,  was  rector.  Of  four  sons  and  three  daughters  he 
was  the  second  son ;  and  his  education  was  commenced  at 
^ome  'under  the  instruction  of  his  father.  At  thirteen, 
'Saving  made  a  good  proficiency,  he  was  sent  to  schogi  at 
Maidstone,  under  the  rev.  Deodatus  By^,  a  mr.n  of  good 
principles;  and  at  little  more  than  fifteen,' beipg  elected  to 
i  Maidstone  schc^arshipat  University  college,  Oxford,  be 
il^ent  there  to  reiide.  He  .was  so  much  approved  at  his 
college,  that  about  the  time  when  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree,  which  was  Oct.  27,  1 749,  in  consequence  of  a 
sUTQUg. recommendation  from  that  place,  he  was  elected  to 
a  kentish  fellowship  at  Magdalen.  Ou  June  1,  1752,  be 
took  his  master's  ^egreie,  and  on  Trinity  Sunday,  in  the 
year  following,  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford, 
au(]  soon  after  preached  his  first  sermon  for  his  friend  andl 
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•biographer^  Mr.  Jopes,  at  Finedon^  in  Nortbamptonsbire* 
A  3uort  time  after  hp  preached  in  London  with  such  sue* 
cess,  that  a  person,  eminent  himself  for  the  same  talent, 
pronounced  him,  without  exception,  the  best  preacher  in 
'£ngl^nd. 

At  the  early  age  of  i^iueteen,  Mr.  Home  bad  imbibed  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  ^ntiments  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son ^  which  be  afterwards  adppted  and  disseminated  with- 
.out  disguise.  Supported  by  the  learning  and  zeal  of  bis 
'friends,  Mr.  Watson  of  University,  college,  Dr.  Hodges, 
provost  of  Oriel,  and  Dr.  Patten,  of  Corpus,  he  ably  vin- 
dicated bis  principles  agajnst  tb^  intemperate  invectives 
to  which  their  novelty  exposed  them.  That  part  indeed 
pf  the  Hutcbinspnian  controversy  which  relateji  to  Hebrevi^ 
etymology  was  discountenanced  by  Mr.  Horne  as,  in  a 
gr^at  measure,  fanciful  ^nd  arbitrary.  H^  considered  it 
of  infinitely  more  importance  to  be  employed  in  i^ivesti- 

fating  facts  than  tp  be  disputing  about  verbal  criticisms, 
he  priuciple^  of  IVfr.  Hut^Qhin^on  beginning  to  extend 
)tbeir  influence  i^  the  \iniversity,  in  1756  a  bold  attack  was 
ma<|6  upon  them  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  **  A 
Word  to  tlie  Hutj(^bins9nians.V*  Mr.  Hprne,  considering 
himself  more  partic\ilarly  called  upon  for  a  defence,  as 
being  personally  aimed  at  in  the  animadversions,  produced 
an  Apology,  which  has  been  universally  admired  for  its 
temper,  learning,  and  good  s^nse.  The  qiiestion  agitated 
s^ems  rather  to  involve  the  very  essense  of  religion,  than 
(0  concern  Mr.  Hutchinson  or  his.  principles.  The  pam- 
phlet was  attributed  by  the  public  in  general,  and  Mr.  Horne 
in  particular,  to  Mr.  Kennicott,  of  Exeter  college ;  a  mati 
who  bad  distinguished  himself  by  an  accurate  a:cq»aintanc{e 
with  t,l|e  Hebrew,  and  two  masterly  dissertations,  one  on 
ihe  Tree  qf  Life^  tbe  other  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Cain  and 

Aft^  his  Apology,  Mr.  Horne  took  an  active  part  in  the 
controversy  with  Mr.  Kennicott  on  ^be  propriety  of  col- 
jatiiig^.^be  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  such  manuscripts 
|a  Q^S^\d  ^hen  be  procured}  in  order  to  reform  th?  text, 
and  prepare  it  for  a  qew  traqslation.  into  the  English  )an^ 
gM?^g^-, .  ftfa^  flor^^e  strongly  ^lyifc^  ^o  ^*^  proposal,  from 
^  p,^ci|tfi^ic|^, .  ?tmo.ng  other  serious  reasons,  that  the  wid^ 
cprincip](e  up^r^. which  it  was  to-be  con<|ucted  fnigbl^^en^v 
qapger  ^he  intere^  of  genuine^Cbristianity*  He  coj$r 
^eir^i^tt^it:.  tjbj^n^savnd  qri^cisim  tq  which  libet  text  wqu14 
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^ian  ;  and  ^ii^  a  scliolat^  a  m  ricer,  anrd  a  pitcher,  a  man  6( 
DO  ordinary  qualifibatioas.  T:he  cheerfulness  of  his  di$po^ 
^tion  is  often  marked,  by  tiie  vivacity  of  *his  writings^  and 
tht  siocerky  of  bis  heart  is  every  ivlrere  kfcmpicuous  iti 
ti^em.  So  far  mus  h6  from  any  tiiicmre  of  oovetousned^ 
that  he  laid  up  jiiotbing  from  his  preferaient»iii  the  cbur<;b» 
If  he  was  no  loser  at  the  year's  ead  he  ^as  jlberfettty  satis* 
iied.  What  he  gave  away  was  bestowed  wvidh  so  Vinuch  se-* 
crecy»  that  it  wa.8  supposed  by  sonie  persons  to  be  iittl^  J 
but,  after  his  ileatby  when  the  pensioners!  totffaomhehad 
been  a  c<Mistaut  benefactor,  rose  up  to  lowik  about  thein 
iqv  soQie  other  support^  it  began  to  be  knt>\vn  who,  and 
bow  many  they  were. 

The  works  of  bishop  Home  amount  to  a  good  mstny 
articles^  wbidi  we  shall  notice  In  chronological  order:   1. 
"  The  Theology   and   Philosophy  in   Cicero's  Somiuutn 
Scipionis  explained ;  or  a  brief  attempt  to  demonstrate  th&t^ 
the  Newtonian  system  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  th^  notions^ 
of  the  wisest  aaitients,  and  that  mathematical  principles  are 
the  only  sure  ones^"  Load.  1751)  8vo.     2,^^  A  fair,  can- 
did, and  impartial  state  of  the  Case  between  sir  Isaac  New^ 
toa  and   Mn   Hutchinson,"  &c.   Oxford,  1753)  8vo.     3^ 
<f  Spiqilegium  Sbuckfordianom ;  or  a  nosegay  fdf  the  cri<4 
tica^"  &c.  Load.  1754,   I2mo*     4*  »*  Christ  and  tb6  Holy 
Gbo«t  the  supporters  of  the  Spiritual  Life»"  &c.  txvosef- 
mods preached  before  the  university  of  Oxford,  1755,  8vo, 
4.  **  The  Almighty  jiistified  in  Judgment,"  a  serftidn,  1750. 
6.  ^^  An  Apology  for  certain  gentlemen  in  the  university  of 
Oxfordi  aspersed  in  a  late  anonymous  Pampbldt,"   1756, 
8  vo.     7.  **  A  view  of  Mr.  Keiinicott's  itoethod  bf  corrfedtlng' 
tlie  Hebrew  Text,"  &c.  Oxford,  1760,  8vo.    «.  "  Cbiisi- 
derations  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  St«  John  thc^  Baptist,*^ 
Oxford,.  1772,   8vo.     This  -  pleasing  trac^t  cotltained  tb« 
juib»tance  of  several  sermons  preadidd  anniKtliy  at  Magdar 
fen^coileg^  in  Oxford,  tbecoarse  of  which  Ivfld  commenced 
in   1755.     A  second:  edition  in  l2mo,  VfFafe  pabFisted  at 
Oxford  in   1777.     9«  ^<  Qoosiderations  ^n  the  projie<5ted 
Beforniai3on  of  the  Charcb  of  Eugktid.     In  a  lefft^  io  thd 
right  boa  lord  North.     By  a^clei^ymditi,"  Lotidon^  1772, 
4to'.     10.  "  A  Commentary  on  tl^  Booh  of  PsAiftis,"  .&c. 
&Cm  Oxibrdy  1776/  2  voki  4t6.     Reprinted  in  8ih>,  in  1778, 
an4  three  times  sibee.    Witfe  wb^t  stiMiisfeetiou  this  good 
maa  composed  this  pieofrwork,  may  best  iM^  judged  fron^ 
Ji^  foOowiog  passage  ioias  f>t«faee*    ^  Co<ald  ih0  autbofr'. 
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fluitec  hi/ns^If  that  any  one  would  hav«  liaTf  the  pleasure  in 
reading  the  following  exposition,  which  he  hath  had  iit 
writing  it^  he  would  not. fear  the  loss  of' his  labour.  Tho 
employment  detached  him  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the  noise  of  folly;  Vanity 
and.  vexation  flew  away  for  a'seasoti,  care  and  disquietude 
oamje  not  near  his  dwelling.  He  arose  fre»h  as  the  morning 
tp  bis  task;  the  silence  of  the  night  invited  him  to  pursue 
it ;  and  be  can  truly  say  that  food  and  rest  were  not  pre- 
ferred before  it.  Every  psalm  improved  infinitely  on  his' 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  no  one  g^ve  him  uneasiness  but 
tb^  laat ',  for  then  be  grieved  that  his  work  was  done.  Hap* 
pier  hours  than  those  which  have  been  spent  in  these  me- 
ditations on  the  songs  of  Sion  he  never  expects  to  see  in. 
this  worl'J.  Very  pleasantly  did  they  pass,  and  move 
smoothly  and  swiftly  along ;  for  when  thus  engaged  he 
counted  no  time.  They  are  gone,  but  have  left  a  relish 
and  a  fragrance  on  the  mind,  and  the  remembrance  of  them 
is  sweet."  1 1.  ♦*  A  Letter  to  Adam  Smith,  LL.  D.  on  the 
Life,  Death,  and  Philosophy  of  David  Hume,  esq.  By 
one  of  the  people  called  Christians,''  Oxford,  1777,  l!2mo, 
12.  ^^  Discourses  on  several  sul>jects  and  occasions,"  Ox- 
ford,  1779,  2  vols.  Svo.  These  sermons  have  gone  through 
five  editions.  13.  **  Letters  on  Infidelity,"  Oxford,  1784,. 
12mo.  14  **  The  Duty  of  contending  for  the  Faith,'"  Jude, 
ver.  3.  preached  at  the  primary  visitation  of  the  most  re- 
verend John  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  July  1,  1786. 
Tp  which  is  subjoined,  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Trinity  in 
Unity,  Matth.  xxviii.  19."  1786,  4to.  These  sermons, 
with  fourteen  others  preached  on  particular  occasions,  and 
all  published  separately,  were  collected  into  one  volume, 
8vo,  at,  Oxford,  in  1795.  The  two  have  aUo-beenpub- 
]is|ted  in  12mo,  by  the  society  for  promoting  Christiaii 
knowledge,  and  are  among  the  books  distributed  by  that 
SQciety.  15.  *<  A  letter  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Priestley,  by  an 
Undergraduate,"  Oxford,  1787.  16.  *^  Observations  on 
the  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  with  reference  to 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,"  Oxford,  1790,  8vo.  17. 
*^  Charge  intended  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  Clergy 
of* Norwich,  at  the  primary  visitation,"  1791,  4to.  18. 
*^  Discourses  on  several  subjects  and  occasions,"  Oxford, 
1794,  Svo,  vols.  3  and  4.;  a  posthunK)us  publication.  The 
four  volumes  have  since  been  reprinted  in  an  uniform  edi- 
tion ;  and  lately  an  uniform  edition  of. these  irnd  his  other 
works,  with  his  life,  by  Mr.  Jones,  has  been  printed  in  « 
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vols.  Svo;  Besides  these^  might  be  enonieirited  several 
occasional  papers  in  different  periodical  publications)  but 
particularly  the  papers  signed  Z.  in  the  *^  Olta  Podrida,'* 
a  periodical  work,  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  Monro,  tben  ba« 
cbelort)f  arts,  and  a  demy  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. ' 
HORNECK  (Dr.  Anthony),  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Baccbai*ack,  a  town  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  in 
1641.  His  father  was  recorder  or  secretary  of  that  town, 
^  strict  protestant ;  and  the  doctor  was  brought  up  in  the 
^ame  manner,  though  some,  we  find^  asserted  that  he  was 
originally  a  papist.  He  was  designed  for  the  sacred  mi-t^' 
nistry  from  his  birth,  and  first  sent  to  Heidelberg,  where 
be  studied  divinity  under  Spanbeiro,  afterwards  professor 
at  Leyden.  When  he  was  nineteen  he  came  over  to 
England,  and  was  entered  of  Queen^s  college,  in  Oxford, 
^  Dec.  1663  ;  of  which,  by  the  interest  of  Barlow,  then  pro<* 
Tost  of  that  college,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he 
was  made  chaplain  soon  after  his  admission.  He  was  in- 
corporated M.  A.  from  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  Dec. 
1663 ;  and  not  long  after  made  vicar  of  All  Saints,  in  Ox- 
ford, a  living  in  the  gift  of  Lincoln- college.  Here  be  con- 
tinued two  years,  and  was  then  taken  into  the  family  of 
the  duke  of  Albemarle,  in  quality  of  tutor  to  his  son  loi*d 
Torrington*  The  duke  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Doulton,  in  Devonshire,  aud  procured  him  also  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Exeter.  In  1669,  before  he  married,  he 
went  over  into  Germany  to  see  his  friends,  where  he  was , 
much  admired  as  a  preacher^  and  was  entertained  with 
great  respect  at  the  court  of  the  elector  Palatine.  At  his 
return  in  1671,  he  was  chosen  preacher  in  the  Savoy, 
where  he  continued  to  officiate  till  he  died  *•    This,  how-  ., 

*  He  had  been  recommended  fi>r  the  Garden  to  Dr.  Horneck  are  not  easy  t« 

livingofCovent-garden;  but  the  parish  be  assigned  at  this  distance  of  time, 

was  so  averse  to  him,  that  Tillotson  But  their  dislike  to  him  was  tiie  mor^ 

said,  if  the  earl  of  Bedford  had  liked  extraordinary,  considering  his  prodi*  - 

him,  he  could  not  have  have  thought  gioos  popnlarity,  on  account  of  hit 

it  fit  to  bestow  the  living  on  him,  reputation  for  piety,  and  his  pathetic  - 

"knowing  how  necessary  it  is  to  the  sermons,  his  church  at  the  Savoy  being 

good  effect  of  a  man's  ministry,  that  crowded  by  auditors  from  the  most 

he  do  not  lie  under  any  great  prejudice  remote  parts,  which  occasioned  deas; 

with  the  people."     Dr.  Birch  remarks  Preeman  to  say  that  Dr.  H.*s  pansli  ^ 

on  this,  that  the  grounds  of  the  great  was  much  the  langest  in  town,  since  it  ' 

averseness   in  the  parish  of  Covent  reached  fromWbiteball  to  WhitechapeL  , 

1  Life  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones.— See  some  valuable  remarks  on  bis  cha« 
raeter  in  Dr.  Gleig's  Supplement  to  the  Encyclop.  Britannica. — Gent.  Mag.  ' 
LX^I,  LXIII,   and    LXVL— Boswell's    Life   of  Johnson.— Fotbes's    Life    of' 
Beattie,  &c.  &c.    To  his  works  may  be  added,  "  Considerations  on  the  Life  and  >> 
Death  of  Abel,  Enoch  and  Noah,"  Hmo,  181!},  a  work  which  we  happened 
to  vee  io  time  to  insert  ia  the  texK 
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ever,  was  but  poor  maintenance,  the  salary  being  small  as 
welt  as  precarious,  and  he   continued   in  mean   circuro* 
stances  for  some  years  after  the  revolution ;  till,  as  his 
biographer,  bishop  Kidder,  says,  it  pleased  God  to  raise  up 
a  friend  who  concerned   himself  on  his  behalf,  namely, 
the  lord  atlmiral  Russel,  afterwards  earl  of  OrFord.    Before 
he  went  to  sea,  lord  Kussel  waited  on  the  queen  to  take 
leave ;  and  when  he  was  with  her,  begged  of  her  that  shie 
"  would  be  pleased  to  bestow  some  preferment  on  Dr. 
Horneck.*'     The  queen  told  him,  that  she  "  could  not  at 
present  think  of  any  way  of  preferring  the  doctor ;"  and 
with  this  aivswer  the  admiral  was  disinissed.     Some  time 
after,  the  queen  related  what  had  passed  to  archbishop 
Tillotson;  and  added,  that  she  ^*  was  anxious  lest  the  ad- 
miral should  think  her  too  unconcerned  on  the  doctor^g 
behalf.*'     Consulting  with  him  therefore  what  was  to  be. 
done,  Tillotson  advised  her  to  promise  him  the  next  pre* 
bend  of  Westminster  that  should  hajlpen  to  become  void. 
This  the  queen  did,  and  lived  to  make  good  her  word  in  ^ 
1693.     In  1681  he  had  commenced  D.  D.  at  Cambridgey 
and  was  afterwards  made  chaplain  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary.     His  prebend  at  Exeter  lying  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  him,  he  resigned  it;  and  in  Sept.   1694  was 
admitted  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Wells,  to  which 
be  was  presented  by  his  friend  Dr.  Kidder,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.     It   was   no  very  profitable  thing ;  and  if  it 
had  been,  he  would  have  enjoyed  but  little  of  it,  since  he 
died   so  soon  after  as  Jan.  1696,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. 
His  body  being  opened,  it  appeared  that  both  bis  ureters 
were  stopped  ;  the  one  by  a  stone  that  entered  the  top  of 
the  ufeterwith  a  sharp  end  ;  the  upper  part  of  which  was 
thick,  and  much  too  large  to  enter  any  farther ;  the  other 
by  stones  of  much  less  firmness  and  consistence'     He  was 
interred  hi  Westminster*  abbey,  where  a  monument,  with 
an  handsome  inscription  upon  it,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
•  He  was,  says  Kidder,  a  man  of  very  good  learnings  and 
bad  good  skill  in  the  languages.     He  had  applied  himse^ 
to  the  Arabic  from  his  youth,  and  retained  it  to  his  death. 
fie  had  great  skill  in  the  Hebrew  likewise :  nor  was  his 
skill  limited  to  the  Biblical  Hebrew  only,  but  he  was  also 
ft  great  master  in  the  Rabbinical.     He  was  a  most  diligent; 
antl  indefatigable  reader  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
languages:  **  Sacras  literas  tractavit  indefesso  studio,'*  says 
4iis  tutor  Spanheim  of  him :  and  adds,  ^hat  he  was  then 
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of  an  elevated  wit,  of  which  he  gave  a  specimen  in  1659, 
by  publicly  defending  "  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Vow  of 
Jephthah  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  bis  daughter."     He 
had  great  skillin  ecclesiasticai  history,  in  controversial  and 
casuistical  divinity ;  and  it  is  said,  that  few  nien  were  so 
frequently  consulted  in  cases  of  conscience  as  Dr.  liorneck. 
As  to  his  pastoral  car'e  in  all  its  branches,  he  is  set  forth 
as  one  of  the  greatest  examples  that  ever  lived.     '^  He  had 
the  zeal,  the  spirit,  the  courage,  of  John   the  Baptist,'* 
says  Kidder,  ^'  and  durst  reprove  a  great  man ;  and  pier- 
haps  that  man  lived  not,  that  was  more  conscientious  in^' 
this  matter.      I  very  well  knew  a  great  man,"  says  the 
bishop,  '^  and  peer  of  the  realm,  from  whom  he  had  just 
expectations  of  preferment ;  but  this  was*  so  far  from  stop- 
ping his  mouth,  that  he  reproved  him  to  his  face,  upon  a* 
very  critical  affair.     He  missed  of  Iris  preferment,  indeed, 
but  saved  his  own   soul.     This  freedom,"  continues   the 
bishop,  ^^  made  hiai^  acquaintance  aud  friendship  very  de- 
sirable' by  every  good  man,  that  would  be  better.     He 
would  ip  him  be  very  sure  of  a  friend,  that  would  not  suf- 
fer sin  upon  him.     I  may  say  of  him  what  Pliny  says  of 
Corellius  Rufus,  whose  death  he  laments,  ^amisi  meae  vits 
testem,*  &Ci     ^  I  have  lost  a  faithful  witness  df  my  life  ;* 
and  may  add  what  he  said  upon  that  occasion  to  his  friend 
Calvidus,  '  vereor  ne  negligentius  vivam,*  ^  I  am  afraid  lest 
for  the  time  to  come  I  should  live  more  carelessly.' "    His 
original  works  are,  1.  ^'  The  great  Law  of  Consideration  : 
or,  a  discourse  wherein  the  nature,  usefulness,  and  abso-* 
lute  necessity  of  consideration,  in  order  to  a  truly  serious 
and   religious  life,  are  laid  open,"   London,   1676,  8vo, 
which  has  been  several  times  reprinted  with  additions  and  . 
corrections.   2.  ^'  A  letter  to  a  lady  revolted  to  the  Uomish 
church,"   London,  J67S,  12mo.     3.  "The  happy  Asce- 
tick;  or  the  best  Exercise,"  London,  1681,  8vo.    To  this 
is  subjoined,  ^'  A  letter  to  a  person  of  quality  concerning 
the  holy  livea  of  the  primitive  Christians."     4.  "  Delight 
and  Judgment :  or  a  prospect  of  the  great  day  of  Judg* 
ment,  and  its  power  to  damp  and  inibitter  sensual  delights, 
aports,  and  recreations,"  London,  1683,  12mo.    5.  "The 
Fire  of  the  Altar :  or  certain  directions  how  to  raise  the 
soul  into  holy  flames,  before,  at,   and  after  the  receiv- 
ing of  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper :  with 
miitable  prayers  and  devotions,"  London,  1683,  12mo.  To  «. 
this  is  prefixed,  "  A  Dialogue  between  a  Christian  and  hia 
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own  Conscience,  touching  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian 
Beligion/'  6.  "  The  Exercise  of  Prayer ;  or  a  help  to  de* 
votion ;  being  a  supplement  to  the  Happy  Ascetick,  or 
best  exercise,  containing  prayers  and  devotions  suit-^ 
able  to  the  respective  exercises,  with  additional  prayers 
for  several  occasions,"  London,  1685,  8vo.  7.  "The  first 
fruits  of  Reason  :  or,  a  discouse  shewing  the  necessity  of 
applying  ourselves  betimes  to  the  serious  practice  of  Re<^ 
ligion,"  London,  1685,  8vo.  8.  <*The  Crucified  Jesus: 
or  a  full  account  of  the  nature,  end,  design,  and  benefit  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  necessary  di-» 
rections,  prayers,  praises,  and  meditations,  to  be  used  by 
persons  who  come  to  the  holy  commonion,^'  London,  1686, 
8vo.  9.  "Questions  and  Answers  concerning  the^two 
Religions;  viz.  that  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  10.  "  An  Answer  to  the  Soldier's  Ques* 
tioD  :  What  shall  we  do ?"  IK  Several  single  Sermons* 
12.  ''  Fifteen  Sermons  upon  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Mat« 
thew,"  London,  1698,  8vo.  \; 

Besides  these  he  translated  out  of  German  into  English^ 
'^  A  wonderful  story  or  narrative  of  certain  Swedish  wri- 
ters," printed  in  Glanvil's  "  Sadducismus  Triumphatus  ;'* 
in  the  second  edition  of  which  book  is  a  "  Preface  to  the 
wonderful  story,"  with  an  addition  of  a  *^  new  relation  from 
Sweden,"  translated  by  him  out  of  German.  He  trans* 
lated  likewise  from  French  into  English,  "  An  Antidote 
against  a  careless  indifferency  in  matters  of  Religion ;  in 
opposition  to  those  who  believe  that  all  religions  are  alike, 
and  that  it  imports  not  what  men  profess,"  London,  1693^ 
with  an  introduction  written  by  himself.  He  collected  and 
published  "  Some  discourses,  sermons,  and  remains  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Glanvil^"  /in  1681.  He  wrote  likewise,  in  con-* 
junction  with  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  "  The  last  Confession^ 
Prayers,  and  Meditations,  of  Lieutenant  John  Stern,  de-* 
livered  by  him  on  the  cart,  immediatel^y  before  his  execu-* 
tion,  to  Dr.  Burnet :  together  with  the  last  Confession  of 
George  Borosky,  signed  by  him  in  the  prison,  and  sealed 
up  in  the  lieutenant's  pacquet  With  which  an  accouttt  is 
giv^n  of  their  deportment,  both  in  the  prison,  and  at  the 
place  of  their  execution,  which  was  in  the  Pall-mall,  on 
the  10th  pf  March,  in  the  same  place  in  which  they  had 
murdered  Thomas  Thynne,  esq.  on  the  12th  of  February  be- 
fore, in  1681."  This  was  published  at  London,  in  folio,  1682.* 

«  Atfi.  Ox.  Tol.  II.— Life  by  Bp.  Kidder,  8vo.  1693.— Birch'*  Life  ofTillotson, 
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HORNIUS  (Geoege),  an  bitforim  in  tlie  ]7lh  cen* 
tmy,  was  bora  in  the  Paladnate.  He  visited  moat  of  tbm 
councries  io  Europe  ;  was  tutor  to  Tbomas  Moi^gan,  a  jroan* 
English  genderaan  who  lived  at  the  Hague ;  and  appointed 
piofesBor  of  history,  politics,  and  gec^pRaphy,  at  Haider- 
wick;  afterwards  professor  of  history  at  L^deo,  where, 
having  sustained  a  great  loss  by  confiding  in  an  alchemical 
ifliipostor,  he  became  deranged,  and  died  in  1670.  His 
principal  worlis  are,  *'  An  Exdesiastical  History,*'  with  an 
introduction  to  the  noiversad  political  history ;  a  curious 
and  instructive  work,  which  has  been  translated  into  French, 
and  continued  to  1704.  <<The  Htstoiyof  England,  dur« 
ing  the  year  1645,  and  1646,''  Leyden,  164S,  8vo.  ^  History 
of  the  Origin  of  the  Americans,"  Hague,  1652,  8vo.  <<His* 
tocy  of  Philosophy,*'  in  seven  books,  1655,  4to.  An  edi« 
tion  of  ^  Sulpitius  Severus,"  with  notes,  8vo.  ^  Noah's 
Ark,''  or,  A  History  of  Monarchies.  This  work  is  fuU  of 
curious  inquiries  iiuo  the  origin  of  each  monarchy,  &c.  The 
above  are  all  in  Latin. ' 

HORREBOW  (Peter),  a  celebrated  Danish  astrono. 
filer,  and  professor  of  tiuit  science  at  Copenhagen,  was 
born  at  Laegsted,  in  Jutland,  in  1679.  He  studied  at  AaU 
burg  under  very  unfavourable  circuaasunces,  being  obliged, 
at  the  same  period,  to  submit  to  various  kinds  of  labour. 
In  1 7 1 4,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Co- 
penhagen, and  in  1725  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Danish  academy  of  sciences*  He  died  in  1764.  He  was 
author  of  many  works  connected  with  his  favourite  pur- 
suits, among  which  were  ^'Copernicus  Triumphans,  aire 
de  Parallaxi  Orbis  Annui;"  in  which  he  shews  himself  an  en- 
thusiast fdr  the  system  of  Copernicus ;  the  ''  Elements  of  As- 
tronomy ;"  and  ^  the  Elements  of  Mathematics ;''  bnt  be  is 
best  known  in  this  country  by  his  ^'  Natural  History  of  Ice«- 
land,"  fol.  1758.  His  mathematical  works  were  published 
in  four  vols,  4to,  Copenba^^en,  1735,  &c.' 

HORROX  (Jerbmiah),  an  English  astronomer,  and 
memorable  for  being  the  first  who  had  observed  the  pas- 
sage of  Venus  over  the  sun^s  di^k,  was  born  at  Toxteth  in 
'  Lancashire,  about  1619.  From  a  school  in  the  country^ 
where  he  acqiiired  grammanr-learning,  be  was  sent  to 
£manael-coHege  in  Cambridge,  and  thero  spent  some  time 

.  1  MorerL—Frelien  Tbtstnuo.— FopjMn  BibU  B^lf.^^Saxii  Oaomaft 
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in  academtcal  studies.  About  1633,  lie  began  with  real 
earnestness  to  study  astronomy :  but  liring  at  that  tima 
ilrJth  his  father  at  Toxteth^  in  very  moderate  circumstanceSy 
and  being  destitute  of  books  and  other  assistances  for  tha 
prosecution  of  this  study,  he  could  not  make  any  consider >« 
able  progress.  He  spent  some  of  his  first  years  in  study-* 
ing  the  vrritirrgs  of  Lansbergius^  of  which  he  repented  and 
eomplained  afterwards ;  neglecting  in  the  mean  time  the 
more  valuable  and  profitable  works  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Kep«* 
ler,  and  other  excellent  astronomers.  In  1636^  he  con-* 
traded  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  William  Crabtree  of 
Broughton  near  Manchester,  and  was  engaged  in  the  satna 
studies ;  but  'living  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  they  could  have  little  correspondence  except  by* 
letters*  These,  however,  they  frequently  exchanged,  cam* 
municating  their  observations  to  one  another;  and  they 
sometimes  consulted  Mr.  Samuel  Foster,  professor  of  as** 
tronomy  at  Greshani^coUege  in  London.  Horrox  havings 
now  obtained  a  companion  in  his  studies,  assumed  new 
spirits.  Procuring  astronomical  instruments  atid  books,  he 
applied  himself  to  make  observations ;  and  by  Crabtree's 
advice,  laid  aside  Lansbergius,  whosev  •tables  be  found  er- 
roneous, and  his  hypotheses  inconsistent  He  was  pursuing 
bis  studies  with  great  vigour  and  success,  when  he  was  ctit 
off  by  astidden  death,  Jan.  3,  1640«). 

What  we  have  of  his  writings  is  sufficient  to  shew,  tbut 
his  death  was  a  loss  to  science.  A  little  before  that  time 
he  had  finished  his  ^  Venus  in  Sole  visa.**  He  made  his 
observations  upon  this  new  and  extraordinary  pbenomerron 
at  Hool  near  Liverpool ;  but  they  did  not  appear  till  1669| 
when  Hevelius  published  them  at  Dantsick,  with  some 
works  of  his  own,  under  this  title,  ^*Mercorias  in  Sole 
▼isiis  Gedanianno  166!,  Maij  3,  cum  aliis  quibnsdam  r6« 
rum  coslestium  observatiombua  rarisque  phtenomenis.  Ci» 
SHinexa  est  Venus  in  Sole  pariter  visa  anno  1639,  Nov.  2^ 
lie/'  Besides  this  work  he  had  begun  another,  in  which 
he  proposed,  first,  to  refute  Lansbergius*s  hypotheses,  and 
fo  riiew,  how  incdnsistent  they  were  with  each  other  and 
the  heavens ;  and,  secondly,  to  dmw  op  a  new  system  ot 
astronomy^  agreeaUy  to  the  heavens,  frbm  his  own  oh^ 
servations  and  those  of  others ;  retaiuing  for  the  most  part 
^  Keplerian  hypotheses,  but  changing  the  numbers  aa 
observations  required.     Wallis,  from  whose   **  Epistola 
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NuDCUpatoria^'  we  have  extracted  these  memoirs  of  Hor' 
rox,  published  some  of  his  papers  in  1673,  under  the  title 
of  ^^  Opera  Posthuma :''  others  were  carried  into  Ireland 
by  his  brother  Jonas  Horrox,  who  had  pursued  the  same 
studies,  and  died  there,  bj  which  means  they  were  lost  r 
and  others  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Shakerly, 
who,  by  the  assistance  of  them,  formed  his  ^'  British  Ta- 
bles,*' published  at  London  in  1643  :  which  last  papers, 
after  Shakerly's  voyage  to  the  East- Indies,  where  he  died, 
are  said  to  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  a  book- 
seller, till  they  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  at  London 
in  1666.^ 

HORSLEY  (John),  author  of  a  very  learned  and  excel- 
lent work,  entitled,  *^  Britannia  Romana,"  by  which  only 
he  is  known,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  North- 
umberland, where,  at  a  village  called  Long-Horsley,  near 
Morpeth,  the  family,  in  all  probability,  originated.  This 
parent  stock,  if  such  it  was,  is  now  lost  in  the  Withering- 
tons,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Long-Horsley,  about 
the  middle  of  this  century,  with  a  person  of  that  name.- 
We  know  only  of  two  other  branches  j  one  settled  in  York- 
shire, the  other  in  the  West,  from  which  latter,  we  under-* 
stand  the  late  learned  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  have  sprung  : 
btit  the  branches  have,  been  so  long  separated,  that  they 
cannot  trace  their  relationship  to  each  other.  John  Hors- 
ley  was  educated  in  the  public  grammar-school  at  Newcas- 
tle, and  afterwards  in  Scotland,  where  he  took  a  degree  ; 
he  was  finally  settled  at  Morpeth,  and  is  said,  in  Hutchin- 
son's View  of  Northumberland,  to  have  been  pastor  to  a 
dissenting  congregation  in  that  place.  The  same  author 
adds,  from  Ilandairs  manuscripts,  that  he  died  in  1732, 
which  was  the  same  year  in  which  his  great  work  appeared ; 
but  the  truth  is,  as  we  learn  from  the  journals  of  the  time, 
that  he  died  Dec.  12,  1731,  a  short  time  before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society. 
A  few  letters  from  him  to  Roger  Gale,  esq.  on  antiquariaQ 
subjects,  are  inserted  in  Hutchinson's  book ;  they  are  all 
dated  in  1729.  His  ^^  Britannia  Romana"  gives  a  full  and 
learned  account  of  the  remains  and  vestiges  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain.     It  is  divided  into  three  books ;  the  first  con- 
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taining  <<  the  History  of  all  the  Roman  Transactions  iit 
Britain,  with  an  account  of  their  legionary  and  auxiliary 
forces  employed  here,  and  a  determination  of  the  stations 
per  lineam  valli;  also  a  large  description  of  the  Roman 
walls,  with  maps  of  the  same,  laid  down  from  a.  geometri- 
cal survey.'^  The  second  book  contains,  <^  a  complete 
collection  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  which 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Britain,  with  the  letters 
engraved  in  their  proper  shape,  and  proportionate  size, 
and  the  reading  placed  under  each  ;  as  also  an  historical 
account  of  them,  with  explanatory  and  critical  observa- 
tions." The  third  book  contains,  ^^  the  Roman  Geography 
of  Britain,  in  which  are  given  the  originals  of  Ptolemy, 
Antonini  Itinerarium,  the  Notitia,  the  anonymous  Raven- 
nas,  and  Peutinger^s  Table,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  this 
island,  with  particular  essays  on  each  of  those  ancient  au- 
thors, and  the  several  places  in  Britain  mentioned  by 
them,'*  with  tables,  indexes,  &c.  Such  is  the  author's 
own  account  in  his  title-page ;  and  the  learned  of  all  coun- 
tries have  testified  that  the  accuracy  of  the  execution  has 
equalled  the  excellence  of  the  plan.  The  plates  of  thiti 
work  were  purchased  of  one  of  his  descendants  for  twenty 
guineas  by  Dr.  Gifibrd,  for  the  British  Museum,  where  is 
a  copy  of  the  work,  with  considerable  additions  by  Dr« 
Ward.  * 

HORSLEY  (Samubl),  a  very  learned  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished prelate,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  John  Horsley, 
M,  A.  who  was  many  years  clerk  in  orders  at  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields.  His  grandfather  is  said  to  have  been  at  first 
a  dissenter,  but  afterwards  conformed,  and  had  the  living 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  This  last  circumstance,  how- 
ever, must  be  erroneous,  as  no  such  name  occurs  in  the 
list  of  the  vicars  of  that  church.  His  father  was  in  1745 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Thorley  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
he  resided  constantly,  and  was  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  the  parsonage.  He  also  held  the  rectory  of  Newington 
Butts,  in  Surrey,  a  peculiar  belonging  to  the  bishop  of 
Worcester.  By  his  first  wife,  Anqe,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ha- 
milton, principal  of  the  college  of  £dint)urgh,  he  had  only 
one  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  who  was  born 
in  his  father's  residence  in  St.  Martin's  church-yard,  in 
Oct.  1733.    By  his  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  George 
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Letlie,  esq.  of  Kimragie  io  Scotland,  he  had  three  sons  and 
four  daughtersi  who  were  all  born  at  Tfaorley.  He  died 
in  1777,  aged  seventy-eight;  and  his  widovir  in  i787|  at 
Nasing  in  Essex. 

Samuel  was  educated  in  his  early  years  chiefly  by  hia 
£ither,  and  we  are  assured,  never  was  at  Westminster 
school,  as  has  been  asserted ;  but  of  this  and  the  other 
transactions  of  his  youth,  his  studies,  and  early  character, 
we  have  very  few  particulars  that  can  be  depended  on,  and 
bave  failed  in  obtaining  information  on  these  subjects  from 
the  only  quarter  whence  it  could  have  been  expected.  It 
if  certain,  however,  that  be  was  entered  of  Trinity* hall, 
Cambridge,  where  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  be  was  .an 
industrious  student,  applying  himself  much  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  and  storing  his  mind  with  the  writings  of  the 
an<»ent  and  modern  divines  and  logicians.  Why  "with 
sueh  qualifications  he  took  no  degree  in  arts,  cannot  now 
he  ascertained.  We  find  only  that  he  took  that  of  LL.  B* 
in  1758,  and  became  his  father^s  curate  at  Newington,  to 
which  living  he  succeeded,  on  the  resignation  of  his  fether, 
in  the  following  year,  and  held  it  till  bis  translation  to  the 
see  of  Rochester  in  1793. 

In  April  1767,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so-* 
ctety,  of  which  he  continued  for  many  years  an  active 
member ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
envied  ^<  The  power  of  God,  deduced  firom  the  compu- 
table instantaneous  productions  of  >t  in  the  Solar  Systenat,'* 
8vo.  This  he  allows  to  be  a  ^*  very  singular,  and  perhaps 
a  whimsical  speculation,*'  and  says,  in  language  not  un« 
characteristic  of  bis  future  style,  that  in  all  probability  this 
production  would  ^*  roll  down  the  gutter  of  time^  forgotten 
and  neglected.**  His  olsject  was  undoubtedly  to  cKsplay 
the  wonderful  power  of  God ;  but  it  was  thought  that  he 
magnified  omnipotent  power  at  the  expence  of  omniscient 
wisdom,  and  instead  of  supposing  that  the  planets  continue 
for  ever  to  perform  their  courses,  in  consequence  of  the 
almighty JW,  and  original  impulse  impressed  upon  them, 
when  fiirst  they  w^e  drawn  out  of  chaos,  he  maintains  the 
necessity  of  a  new  force  every  instant  to  preserve  the  sys- 
tem in  motion. 

In  1768  he  went  to  Christ  cbnrch,  Oxford,  as  private 
tutor  to  Heneage  earl  of  Aylesbury,  then  lord  Guernsey. 
To  this  university  he  appear^  ta  hav^  become  attached  ; 
and  his  first  mathematical  publication  was  elegantly  printed 
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at  tlM  Chfeiidon  inresi^^  ^<  ApaUonii  Pergafti  iBclbationunt 
libfi  duo.  Restuuebat  S.  Horsley/'  1770.  This  work  was 
eriticised  ^  with  some  severity  at  the  tif&e»  bat  does  not 
appear  to  have  mjirred  his  rising  reputatioi^,  especially 
with  the  members  of  the  royai  society,  who  chose  hiri)  ^to 
the  oiike  of  secretary  in  November  1773.  In  1774  be 
was  incoi^porated  B.C.  L.  at  Oxford,  and  icnmediately  pro* 
ceeded  lo  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  and  was  presented  by  his 
patroto,  the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  to  the  rectory  of  AMbury  in 
Siurey,  with  which  be  obtained  a  dispensation  to  hold  the 
rectory  of  Newvngton.  In  the  saiae  ,year  he  published 
^^  SLeiDarks  on  the  Observations  made  in  the  late  Voyag/e 
towards  the  NonAi  Pole,  for  determining  the  acceleration 
of  the  Pendulum,  in  latitude  79^  5  T.  In  a  letter  to  the 
bon.  Constantine  John  Phipps,"  4to.  His  intention  in  this 
pamphlet,  which  ought  evei*  to  be  bound  up  with  ^^  Phipps's 
Voyi^e,"  is  to  correct  two  or  three  important  errors  and 
inaccuracies  that  bad  been  introduced,  by  Israel  Lyons, 
the  matheRiatician  employed  o»  the  voyage,  in  the  numer 
rous  matiiei»atical  calculatioQd  vi^hich  app€»r  in  that  valuer 
ble  work ;  and  this  it  was  acknowledged,  was  performed  by 
tmr  learned  author  with  equal  skill,  delicacy,  and  candoisr. 
Dn  Horsley  bad  long  meditated  a  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  in  1776  issued  proposeJa 
for  printfttg  it,  by  subscription,  in  5  vols.  4to,  having,  oh* 
tained  the  royal  permtssion  to  dedicate  it  to  his  majesty ; 
but  the  commencement  of  it  was  for  a  considerable  time 
delayed  by  severe  domestic  eviction,  arising  from  the  ill-' 
ness  of' his  wife,  for  w^khh  he  had  the  tendereiit  regard. 
She  died  in  the  following  year,  and  some  time  after,  the 
works  of  Newton  were  put  to  press,  lH)t  were  not  finally 
eompl^bed  until  1785.  In  the  mean  time  his  great  dili- 
gfence  and  proficiency  in  various  sciences  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  an  excellent  judge  of  literary  merit,  the  late  Dr« 
LowHh^  bishop  of  London,  who  on  his  promotion  to  that 
see  in*  1777,  appoinked  Dr.  Horsley  his  domestic  chaplain  ; 
and  eoUaced  him  to  a  prebend  iti  bt.  Paul's  cathedral.  He 
also^  by  the  same  interest^  sacceeded  his  father  as  derk  in 
orders.'  ar  St.  Maiftin's  in  the  Fields* 

.  In  177S,  dut^ing the  controversy  between  Priestley,  Price, 
and  others,'  respecting  materialism,  and  philosophical  ne*' 
cesaity.  Dr.  Horsley  preached  a  senaon,  on  Gk)od  Fridey^ 
AfxA  1,7,  entitled  ^^  Providisnce  and  free  Agency,"  4to,,  in: 
wbhsfar  be  draw  a  very  ai^ute  distinction^  betwet^u  the  pbiW 
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sophical  necessity  of  our  subtle  moderns,  aiid  the  precles-* 
tination  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  evident  he  bad  an  eye 
to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  this  discourse,  but  that 
polemic  did  not  take  any  immediate  notice  of  it.  In  1779, 
Dr.  Horsley  resigned  Aldbury,  and  in  1730,  bishop  Lowth 
presented  him  to  the  living  of  Thorley,  which  he  held,  by 
dispensation,  with  Newington,  but  resigned  the  former  on 
being  appointed  archdeacon  of  Essex,  and,  in  1782,  vicar 
of  South  Weald  in  that  county,  both  which  he  owed  to 
the  same  patron.  In  1 783,  we  find  him  deeply  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  royal  society, 
not  worth  reviving  in  a  regular  narrative ;  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  it  ejided  in  his  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  society. 

Dc  Horsley  was  now  about  to  enter  on  that  controversy 
with  Dr.  Priestley,  in  which  he  displayed  his  greatest  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  and  on  which  his  fame  is  irremoveably 
founded.  In  the  year  1782  (we  use  Dr.  Horsley's  words), 
an  open  and  vehement  attack  was  made  by  Dr.  Priestley 
upon  the  creeds  and  established  discipline  of  every  church 
in  Christendom,  in  a  work  in  2  vols.  8vo,  entitled  a  '<  His* 
tory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity.**  At  the  head  of 
these  Dr.  Priestley  placed  both  the  catholic  doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  divinity,  and  the  Arian  notion  of  his  pre-exist- 
ence  in  a  nature  far  superior  to  the  human,  representing 
the  Socinian  doctrine  of  his  mere  humanity,  as  the  unani- 
mous faith  of  the  first  Christians.  It  seemed  to  Dr.  Hors- 
ley that  the  most  effectual  preservative  against  the  in- 
tended mischief  would  be  to  destroy  the  writer's  credit, 
and  the  authority  of  his  name,  which  the  fame  of  certain 
lucky  discoveries  in  the  prosecution  of  physical  experi- 
ments had  set  high  in  popular  esteem,  by  a  proof  of  his 
incompetency  in  every  branch  of  literature  connected  with 
bis  present  subject,  of  which. the  work  itself  afibrded  evi- 
dent specimens  in  great  abundance.  For  this  declared 
purpose,  a  review  of  the  imperfectioi^  of  his  work  in  the 
first  part,  relating  to  our  Lord's  divinity,  was  made  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Horsley's  Charge,  delivered  to  the  clergy  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Alban's  at  a  visitation  held  May  22, 
1783,  the  spring  next  following  Dr.  Priestley's  publication. 
The  specimens  alledged  by  Dr.  Horsley  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  work,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  author, 
maybe  reduced  to  six  general  classes.  1.  Instances  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle*    2.  Instances  of  quotations  mii^p# 
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jiiei  through  ignorance  of  the  writer^s  subject,.  .  3.  lu- 
ittances  of  testimonies  perverted  by  artful  and  forced  con- 
structions. 4.  Instances  of  passages  in  the  Greek  Fathers 
misinterpreted  through  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language. 
5.  Instances  of  passages  misinterpreted  through  the  same 
ignorance,  driven  further  out  of  the  way  by  an  ignorance 
of  the  Platonic  philosopiiy ;  and  6.  Instances  of  ignorance 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical,  writers. 
Dr.  Horsley  concludes  this  masterly  and  argumentative 
Charge,  by  saying,  ^^  I  feel  no  satisfaction  in  detecting  the 
weaknesses  of  this  learned  writer's  argument,  but  what 
arises  from  a  consciousness,  that  it  is  the  discharge  of  some 
part  of  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  th^  church  of  Gedi"^  The 
whole  of  this  charge  affords  a  characteristic  specimen  of 
Dr.  HcNTsley's  controversial  style,  with  a  mixture  of  tem- 
per leading  him,  perhaps,  somewhat  nearer  the  bounds  of 
i«ony  than  became  the  solemnity  of  an  address  of  this  kind. 
After  speaking  of  many  things  that  may  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious to  the  penetration  of  such  a  .mind,  as  Dr.  Priestley's, 
bow  absurd  and  contradictory  and  improbable  soever  they 
may  appear  to  persons  of  plain  sense  and  c;ommon  under- 
standings, unsubtilized  by  sophistry  and  metaphysics,  and 
not  stimulated  by. the  love  of  paradox,  he  observes,  that,  to 
those  who  want  the  doctor's  sagacity,  the  '^  true  meaning 
of  an  inspired  writer"  will  not  very  readily  be  deemed  **  to 
be  the  reverse  of  the  natural  and  obvious  sense  .of  the  ex- 
pressions which  be  employs," 

Dr.  Priestley,  however,  felt. none,  of  the  alarm i  with 
which  bis  admirers  were  affected.  He  promised  an  early 
and  satisfactCMry> answer.  He  predicted  that  he  should  rise 
more  illustrious  from  his  supposed  defeat ;  be  promised  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  of  his  favourite  opinion  by  the 
Tery  objections  that  bad  been}  raised  against  it ;  he  setaied 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  should  find  a  new  convert  in  his 
antagonist  himself  and  even  hinted  in  print  somewhat 
concerning  the  shame  and  remorse  with  which  he  was  con- 
fident his  adversary  must  be.  penetrated.  From  all  this  it 
soon  became-  evident  that  Dr.  Priestley,,  who  could  not 
but  feel  personally  what  every  unprejudiced  man  felt  ar- 
gumentatively,  that  Dn  Horsley  was  an  antagonist  of  no 
mean  stamp,  did  not  ^  proht  by  this  conviction  so  far  as  to 
take  sufficient  leisure  to  revise  his  own  writings,  but  im- 
mediately repeated  his  fqrmer  assertions  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  not  having  beea  maintained  by  the 
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Christian,  cburch  in  tbe  first  three  centaries,  in  a  puUii 
tion  ciititldd  **  Letters  to  Dr.  Horsley,  in  answer  to  bia 
anioiadvermns  on   the  <  History  of  the   Corruptions  of 
Christianity  ;*  with  an  a<klitional  eyidence  tfalit  the  primi- 
tive Christian  church  was  Unitarian^"  1783,  dro.     In  tbia 
there  are  more  of  the  weaknesses  of  argument,  and  the 
errors  of  haste,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  had  so  much  at  stake,  and  it  was  therefore  no  very 
difliciilt  task  for  Dr.  Horsley  to  continue  the  contest,  hi 
the  same  epistolary  form  which  bis  antagonist  had  adopted^ 
by  ^'  Letters  from  the  archdeacon  of  St.  Alban*s  in  Reply 
to  Dr.  Priestley,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  shovt  strio* 
tures  6n  Dr.  Priestley's  Lectors,  by  an  unknown  band,'* 
1784,  8vo.     These  loiters  are  seventeen  in  number^  and 
their  object  is  to  prove  that  if  Dr.  Prsestley's  nsistakea 
which  he  pointed  out,  are  few  in  nmnber^  they  are  too 
ooosiderabie  in  size  to  be  incident  tp  a  well-informed  wri- 
ter; that  they  betray  a  want  of  such  a  general  comprehend 
ai6n  of  the  subject  as  asighc  have  enabled  Dr.  P.  to  draw 
the  trve  conclusions  from  the  passages  he  cit^d  ^  thab  they 
prove  him  incompetent  in  the  very  language  of  the  writers- 
from  whom  his  proofc  shouhl  be  drawn,  and  unskilled  in 
the  pbilosopby  whose  doctrines  he  pretended  to  compare 
with  the  opinions  of  the  chorch.  Thioe  are  serious  chai^es^ 
but  oor  ambor  did  not  cronfine  himself  merely  to  substanM 
tiacte  theas  but  fcdfowed  up  bis  numerous  proofs  by  others 
in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Triwi^,  drawn  from  the 
earty  fathen  of  the  chui«h,  and  the  best  ecclesiastipat  Ms* 
toriaas.    The  display  of  reading  and  rcaBoasch  m  these 
letters  is  wonderfuk    The  style  ako  is  adashrablie,,  and 
it  assamts  the  lolly  and  somewhat  diictatoi ial  masner 
to  Dr.  Horsley,  and  which  indeed  thr.high  ground 
on  which  he  stood  io  this  case^  seemed  to  yasttfyi  thw 
mader  of  taste  finds  himself  often  charmed  with  the  ele^ 
ganee  of  the  language,  and  aiways  with  die  closeness  of 
the  reasoning. 

Dr.  Friesttey,  in  bis  tetters,  bad  ecrprsssed  a  great  de^ 
riro  to  draw  Dr.  Horsley  into  a  tedious  ooncrover^  on  the 
main  question,  the  artielie  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  but  our 
aoihor,  knowing  that  question  to  harre  been  long  since  ex<^ 
baiusled,  and  that  nothing  new  was  to  be  said  on  either 
sidie,  chose,  in  Ms  *^  LeMers  in  Reply,*'  to^adbese  ckMcly 
to  his  own  main  question.  Be,  therefbre^  as  wehave  meoM. 
tioned^  defended  his^  owtt  argumenti  and  ooHeotod.  neor 
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vpecimeiis  from  Dr.  Priestley's  new* publication,  of  his 
letter  inability  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Tb«s  a 
useless  and  endless  contention  on  the  main  tjuestion  w&s 
avoided ;  but  many  discussions  necessarily  arose,  upon  se** 
epudary  points,  which  perhaps  the  learned  reader  will  es-» 
teem  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  controversy,  such  as^ 
the  authority  of  the  writings  that  go  under  the  name  of  the 
apostolical  Fathers ;  the  rise  of  the  twa  sects  of  the  Nazar* 
fepes  and  Ebionites ;  the  difference  between  the  two  ;^  and 
the  difl^rence  of  both  from  the  orthodox  Hebrew  Chris-* 
tians ;  aud  particularly  aa  artide  on  the  accusation  of 
Tritheism,.  which  Dr.  Priestley  had  brought  against  the 
Trinitarians  of  the  seveivteemh  century.  The  *^  Short 
Strictures  on  Dr.  Priestley"  in  the  appendix  to  these  Let* 
ters,  it  is  now  known,  were  written  by  Dr.  Townson. 

Dr.  Priestley  (we  still  use  bis  antagonist's  words),  mor-* 
tified  to  find  that  his  lettets  had  failed  of  the  exj»ected 
success ;  that  Dr.  Horsley,  touched  with  no  shame,  with 
noi^morse,  remained  unshaken  in  his  opinion;  and  that 
tiie  autbodrity  of  his  own  opinion  was  still  set  at  nought,  hia 
learning  disallowed,  his  iogeouity  in  argument  impeached ; 
aiud  what  was  least  to  be  borne—- fimdmg  that  a  haughty 
c^fcbmatt  veiuured  ijioidentaUy  to  avow  his  sentiments  of 
the  divine  commissioii  of  the  epiai^opal  ministry,  afid  pre-^ 
'sttuied  to  queatioii  theauiliority  of  those  teachers  who  usurp 
the  pf  eaeheic's  office  willnMit  any  better  warrant  than  their 
own  opinioo  of  tbeiv  own  suffimency,  lost  all  temper.  A 
second  sat  of  *^  Letters  to  the  archdeacon  of  St.  AlbanV* 
a|)fieaeed  ia  theaui«ima  o£  1784,  in:  which  all  pvofessioa 
o£  personal  regacd  and  civility  was  laid  aside.  The  charge 
of  ioaufficiency  in  the  subject  was  warmly  retorted,  and 
^^  the  ineorrigiUe  <ttgnitary''  was  taxed  with  manifest  mis* 
sepcesematioa  (d  hia  advcmsary'a  argument ;  with  inj^nstice 
to  the  chasaetei  of  Origen,  whose  veracity  he  had  called 
in  question ;  and  with  the  grossest  falsiftcation  of  ancient 
history.  He  waish  stigmatiaed  in  short  as  a  ^  falsifier  of 
history,  and  a  deiamer  of  the  character  of  the  dead" 

Begardless  of  this  reproach.  Dr.  Horsley  remained 
sUent  fos  eigbteent  months.  A  sermooi  *^  Oe  the  Inearaa-* 
tiqtii,''  preached  in  hia  parish  church  of  St,  Mary  Newing- 
tott,  upon  the  feast  o£  the  Nstivity  in  1785,  was  the  pie- 
lade  to  avenewal  af  the  contest  on  his  side,  and  ma  fol** 
l^wed  easljT  iu  the  eoauing  s>pring,  by  his  "  Bemarbs  en 
H/L  £rifisllflgr*a  second  Letteca  to  the  arohideacQa  of  Saiat 
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Alban^s,  with  proofs  of  certain  facts  asserted  by  die  arch- 
deacon."    This  tract  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  is  a 
collection  of  new  specimens  of  Dr.  Priestley's  temerity  in 
assertion  ;  the  second  defends  the  attack  upon  the  character 
of  Origen,  and  proves  the  existence  of  a  body  of  Hebrew 
Christians  at  £iia  after  the  time  of  Adrian  —  jthe  fact  upon 
which  the  author's  good  faith  had  been  so  loudly  arraigned 
by  Dr.  Priestley.     With  this  publication  Dr.  Horsley  pro- 
mised himself  that  the  controversy  on  his  part  would  be 
closed.     But  at  last  he  yielded,  as  he  says,  with  some 
reluctance,  to  collect  and  republish  what  he  had  written  in 
an  octavo  volume  (printed  in  I78d)  and  took  that  oppor* 
tunity  to  give  Dr.  Priestley's  Letters  a  second  perusal, 
which  produced  not  only  many  important  notes,  but  some 
disquisitions  of  considerable  length ;  and  the  remarks  on 
Dr.  Priestley's  second  letters  having  produced  a  third  set 
of  *'  Letters"  from  him,  upon  the  two  questions  of  Origen^s 
veracity,    and  the  orthodox  Hebrews  of  the  church  of 
JElidL :  these  two  are  partly  answered  in  notes,  and  partly- 
in  two  of  the  disquisitions.    Towards  the  conclusion  c^ 
Dr.  Horsley's  <<  Remarks,"  after  exhibiting  specimens  of 
Dr.  Priestley's  incompetency  to  write  on  such  subjects  as 
fell  within  tbeir  controversy,  he  says,  ^^  These  and  many 
other  glaring  instances  of  unfinished  criticism,  weak  ar« 
gument,  and  unjustifiable  •  art,  to  cover  the  weakness  and 
supply  the  want  of  argument,  which  must  strike  every  one 
who  takes  the  trouble,  to  look  through  those  second  letters, 
put  me  quite  at  ease  with  respect  to  the  judgment iwhich 
the  public  would  be  apt  to  form  between  my  antagonist 
and  me,  and  confirmed  me  in  the  resolution  of  making  no 
reply  to  him,  and  of  troubling  the  public  no  more  upon  the 
subject,  except  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  establish ' 
some  facts,  which  he  bath  somewhat  too  peremptorily  de- 
nied, and  to  vindicate  my  character  from  aspersions  whix;h 
he  hath  too  inconsiderately  thrown  out."     It  ought  not  to 
be  forgot,  that  in  this  controversy  Dr.  Horsley  derived 
not  a  little  support  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badcock,  whose  cri-'* 
ticisms  on  Dr.  Priestley's  works  in  the  Monthly  Review  left 
scarcely  any  thing  unfinished  that  was  necessary  to  prove 
his  errors  as  a  divine,  and  his  incompetency  as  a  historian.    * 
The  reputation  Dr.  Horsley  had  now  acquirdd^  recom- 
mended him  to  the  pau'onage  of  the  lord  cbancelbf  Thar-  • 
low,  who. presented  him  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the<church  of 
Gloucester  i  and  in  I7d8^  by  the  same  interest,  h^  was  made 
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bishop  of  St  David's,  and  in  this  character  ansv^ered  thd 
high  expectations  of  eminent  usefnlness  which  his  elevation 
to  the  mitre  so  generally  excited.  As  a  bishop  his  conduct 
was  exemplary  and  very  praiseworthy. '  In  this  diocese^ 
which  was  said  to  exhibit  more  of  ignorance  and  povertjf 
than  that  of  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  be  carried  through 
a  regular  system  of  reform.  He  regulated  the  condition 
of  the  clergy,  and  proceeded  to  a  stricter  course  with 
respect  to  the  candidates  for  holy  orders,  admitting  none 
without  personally  examining  them  himself,  and  looking 
very  narrowly  into  the  titles  which  they  produced.  With 
all  this  vigilance,  his  lordship  acted  to  tbem  as  a  tender 
father,  encouraging  them  to  visit  him  during  his  stay  in 
the  country,  which  was  usually  for  several  months  in  the 
year,  assisting  them  with  advice,  and  ministering  to  their 
temporal  necessities  with  a  liberal  hand.  In  his  progress 
through  the  diocese,  he  frequently  preached  in  the  parish 
churches,  and  bestowed  considerable  largesses  on  the  poor. 
He  was,  in  short,  a  blessihg  to  his  people,  and  they  foU 
lowed  him  with  grateful  hearts,  and  parted  from  him  with 
infinite  reluctance  ;  and  this  diocese  may  be  congratijiated 
ifl  being  again  placed  under  a  prelate  whose  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  its  best  interests  has  seldom  beeji  equalled, 
and  cannot  easily  be  exceeded.  Bishop  Horsley's  first 
Charge  to  the  clergy  of  St.  David's,  delivered  in  1790,  was 
deservedly  admired,  as  was  his  animated  speech  in  the 
house  of  lords  on  the  Catholic  bill,  May  31,  1791.  These 
occasioned  his  subsequent  promotion  to  the  see  of  Ro- 
chester in  1793,  and  to  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  on 
which  he  resigned  the  living  of  Newington.  As  dean  of 
Westminster  he  effected  some  salutary  ciianges.  *  Finding 
the  salaries  of  the  minor-canons  and  officers  extremely 
low,  he  liberally  obtained  an  advance,  and  at  the  same 
time  introduced  some  regulations  in  the  discharge  of  their 
office,  which  were  readily  adopted. 

During  the  turbulent  period  of  1793-4-5,  &c.  when  the 
religion,  government,  and  morals  of  the  country  were  in 
Imminenl  danger  from  the  prevalence  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples, the  warmth  and  zeal  of  his  endeavours  in  parlia- 
ment to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  constitution,  procureu' 
him  a  considerable  share  of  illiberal  censure,  which,  how-* 
ever,  was  more  tb^n  balanced  by  the  general  applause  which 
followed  the  steady  uniformity,  consistency,  and  manly 
deciuon  of  bis  conduct.    As  a  senator  he  was  deservedly. 
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considered  hi  the  first  class  i  aiid  there  werd  fetr  important 
discussions,  not  only  on  ecclesiasticil  topics,  but  on^ 
those  which  concerned  the  civil  interests  of  the  country,' 
in  which  he  did  not  take  an  active  part.  He  was  not, 
however,  an  every-day  speaker/  nor  desirous  of  adding  to 
the  debates  unless  he  had.  something  original  to  produce, 
and  he  was  on  that  account  listened  to  with  eagerness  even 
by  those  with  whom  he  could  not  act,  and  who  found  it 
easier  to  arraign  his  manner  than  his  matter.  In  1802  he 
was  translated  (o  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph,  and  resigned 
the  deanery  of  Westminster,  During  all  this  period  his 
publications  were  frequent,  as  we  shall  notice  in  a  list 
of  them,  and  his  vigour  of  body  and  mind  was  happily 
preserved  until  the  year  1806,  which  proved  his  last.  In 
July  of  that  3rear  he  went  to  his  diocese,  a  part  of  which 
he  had  visited  and  confirmed,  and  after  two  months  resi^* 
deoce  intended  to  visit  his  patron  lord  Thurlow  at  Brighton/ 
where  he  arrived  Sept.  20,  after  hearing  on  the  road  that 
his  noble  Ariend  was  dead.  On  the  30th,  a  slight  complaint 
in  his  bowels  affected  him,  and  very  soon  brought  on  » 
mortification,  which  proved  fatal  Oct.  4,  in  bn  73d  year. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
Newington,  where  a  monument  has  since  been  erected  td 
bis  memory,  with  an  inscription  written  by  himself. 

He  was  tv^ce  faiarried :  first  to  Mary,  one  of  the  dangh- 
ters  of  the  Rev.  Jc^n  BotbaiB,  his  predecessor  at  Aldbury, 
by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  who  died  young,  and  a 
son,  now  the  rev.  Heneege  Hqraley,  rector  of  Gresford  in 
Eienbigbshire,  prebendary  of  St.  Asaph,  and  chaplain  to 
the  Scotch  episcopalian  church  at  Dundee.  By  his  second 
wife,  who  died  the  year  before  him,  he  had  no  children. 
She  is  commemorated  in  the  above  inscription  by  the  nami^ 
of  Sarah  only. 

Bishop  Horsley's  works  not  yet  mentioned,  were,  beside* 
various  occasional  Sermons  and  Charges,  1.  '^  On  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,**  1796,  8vo, 
without  his  name.  2.  <<  On  the  acronycbal  rising  of  thia 
Pleiades,''  a  dissertation  appended  to  bis  friend  Dr.  Vin- 
cent's **  Voyage  of  Nearchus,"  1797.  3.  "  A  circular  Let- 
ter to  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  on  the  Scarcity  of  Com,** 
1796.  4.  Another  circular  Letter  to  that  diocese,  otk 
«  the  Defence  of  the  Kingdom,'*  1798.  5.  <<  Critical  Dis- 
quisitions on  the  18th  chapter  of  Isaiah:  in  a  letter  to 
Sdwaird  King,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  &c«^'  1799,  4ta    Towards  th0 
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^iQf a  of  ibis  dii»«ussion,  in  which  he  ftppliea  the  words  oi 
I{»giafa  tQ  the  aspect  of  the  times,  be  says,  with  almost  a 
prophetic  spirit,  "  I  see  nothing  in  the  progress  of  the 
IPr^ncb  arms  which  any  nation  fearing  God,  and  worship* 
ping  the  Son,  should  fear  to  resist :  I  see  every  thing  that 
should  rouse  all  Christendom  to  a  vifforous  confederate 
resistance.  I  see  every  thing  that  should  excite  tJiis  country 
in  particular  to  resist,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  a  confederacy 
of  resistance,  by  all  measures  which  poKcy  can  suggest, 
and  the  valour  a|id  opulence  of  a  great  nation  can  supply.** 
6.  ^^  Hosea,  translated  from  the  Hebrew ;  with  notes  ex- 
planatory and  critical,*'  180 1^  4to.    Archbishop  Newcome, 
in  his  "  Improved  Version  of  the  Minor  Prophets,**  had 
preceded  bishop  Horsley  in  translating  Hosea ;    but  our 
prelate  has  thought  proper  in  so  many  instances  to  reject 
bis  emendations,  that  bishop  Horsley's  labours  will  probably 
be  thought  indispensable  to  a  just  illustration  of  the  sacred 
lext.     This  9vas  reprinted  with  large  additions  in   1804« 
Z.  /^  Elementary  treatises  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
practi<!U^l  Mathematics;   for  the  use.  of  students,*'   iS01» 
8iyo.     These,  tracts  were  at  first  composed,  without  any 
design  of  piibl\cation,  for  the  use  of  his  son,  then  a  student  of 
Christ^church ;  and  the  work  was  to  be  considered,  although 
^hen  first  published,  as  the  third  and  last  in  the  order  of  the 
subject,  of  three  volumes  of  elementary  geometry^  to  be 
^$^ued  one  after  another  from  the  university  press  of  Qx* 
(ord«     The  first  accordingly  appeared  in  1  ft02,  nnder  the 
*  Utie  of  *^  Eyclidis  Eiementomm  Libri  priorcs  XII.  ex  Com- 
l^ndini  et  Gregorii  versionibus  Latinis,*'  Oxon,  8vo ;   and 
^^  sf^otid  in  1804,  ^^Euclidis  datorum  liber,  cum  addita- 
. .  «L«|itQ,  necnon  tractatus  alii  ad  geomelriam  pertinentes,'^ 
i^,  8va. 

Sinee  bis  death  have  appeared,  ^^  Sermons,*^  1810  and 
}8}j2,  3  vols.  8vo  ;  <^  Tracts  in  controv^ersy  with  Dr. 
Pf^stley*  upon  the  historical  question  of  the  belief  of  the 
§rH  ^ges  in  our  Lord's  Divinity,  originally  pubtished  in  th» 
ye9rf^  17^3,  1784,  and  1786  :  afterwards  revised  and  aug- 
npteMted,  with  a  large  additian  of  notes  and  supplemental 
disquisitions ;  by  the  author.  The  third  edition.  To  which 
is  added,  an  Appendix  by  the  rev.  Heneage  Horsley,** 
V8U,  Svo.;  ^'The  Speeches  in  Parliament  of  Samaei 
Horsley,  &c."  1813,  8vo  ;  and  lastly,  "The  Charge* 
delivered  at  his  several  visitations  of  the  dioceses  of  St. 
Oavid'f^  Rochester,  wd  St  Asaph,* '^  I8it3, 3vow     In  th» 
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enuaieratioo  of  bU  printed  works,  a  few  tempcNraiy  tracts 
of  lessen  importance  may  probably  have  escaped  us,  as 
being  published  without  his  name ;  but  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  for  which  there  is  likely  to  be  a  demand^ 
will  supply  this  deBciency.  His  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  would  form  a  very  necessary  part  of  such  a 
collection.  It  may  also  be  noticed  here,  that  he  occasionally 
wrote  some  very  elaborate  criticisms  in  the  ^^  British  Critic,** 
the  plan  and  principles  of  which  Review  he  cordially  ap«* 
proved. 

Dr.  Horsley^was  throughout  life  an  indeftiUgable  stu«> 
dent ;  he  indulged  no  indolence  in  youth,  and  amidst  an 
accumulation  of  preferments,  contemplated  no  time  when 
he  might  rest  from  his  labours.     His  mind  was  constantly 
intent  on  some  literary  pursuit  or  discovery,  and  setting  a 
high  value  on  the  fame  he  had  acquired,  his  ambition  was 
to  justify  the  esteem  of  the  public,  and  the  liberality  of 
his  patrons.     Knowing  likewise,  how  much  his  fame  was 
indebted  to  bis  theological  contest,  he  endeavoured  by  la« 
borious  researches,    to   acquire  that  degree  of  accuracy 
which  renders  a  controversialist  invulnerable.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  particularly 
that  of  the  early  ages,   on  which   bis  controversy  with 
Priestley  hinged,  his  range  was  most  extensive^  and  it  is 
no  breach  of  charity  to  suppose  that  he  vexed  as  well  as 
surprized  his  antagonist,  by  proving  himself  more  intimate 
with  the  minutisB  of  remote^  antiquity  than  himself,  who, 
from  a  wish  to  become  the  re-founder  of  a  sect,  had  made 
the  subject  the  study  of  his  whole  life.     Dr.  Horsley^  on 
the  contrary,  appears  to  have  prepared  himself  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  demanded,  and 
whether  the  subject  was  theological  or  political,  he  quickly 
SccuQiulated  a  mass  of  knowledge  which  his  genius  enabled 
bim  to  illustrate  with  all  the  charms  of  novelty.     While 
the  ablest  champion  of  orthodoxy  which  the  church  has 
seen  for  many  years,  he  was  so  much  of  an  original  thinker^ 
and  so  independent  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries, 
that  his  mode  of  defence  was  entirely  his  own,  and  his  style 
and  authoriutive  manner,  like  Warburton's  and  Johnson's, 
however  dangerous  to  imitate,  were  yet,  perhaps,  the  best 
Aat  could  be  devised  in  the  conflict  of  opinions  with  which 
be  was  surrounded.     His  writings  possessed  some  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  his  personal  character,  in  which 
ihere  was  nothing  lukewann,  nothing  compromising.     Hei 
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disdatfi^d  lif>eraUty  itaelf,  if  it  prescribed  courtesy  to  men!  ' 
whose  arrogance  in/matters  of  faith  l^d  by  easy  steps  to 
more  violent  measures^  and  wno,  while  they  affected  only 
^  cal^  and  inofp^rtial  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  had  nothing  less  in  view  than  the  destruction  of 
her  whole  fabrick.  Such  men  might  expect  to  encounter 
with  a  roughness  of  temper  which  was.  natural  to  him  on 
more  common  occasions,  although  in  the  latter  qualified 
by.  much  kindness  of  heart,  benevolence,  and  charity. 
When  he  had  Once  detected  the  ignorance  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  their  misrepresentation  of  the  ancient  record^ 
to  which  they  appealed,^^  when  he  found  that  they  had  no 
^rupte  to  bend  authorities  to  pre^conceived  theory,  and^ 
tl^t  thW  only  way  of  prolonging  a  contest  was  by  re-, 
peating  the  same  assertions  without  additional  proofs^  he 
frequently  sissnmed  that  high  tone  of  contempt  or  irony 
whibh  would  have  been  out  of  place  with  opponents  who 
had  np  other  object  in  view  than  the  establishment  of 
truth. :. 

As  a  preacher,  or  rather  as  a  writer  of  sermons,  Dr. 
Hprsiey  ipigbt  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  first  class,  if  *we 
kneif^  with,  whom  of  that  clas»  we  can  compare  him.  Some 
coniparisons  we  have  seen,  the  justice  of  which  we  do  not 
think  quite  obvious.  In  force,  profundity,  and  erudition^ 
in  precision  and  distinctness  of  ideas,  in  aptitude  and  fe- 
licity of  expression,  and  above  all^  in  selection  of  subjects 
and  original  powers  of  thinking,  Dr.  Horsley's  .Sermons 
have  been  Tery  justly  terpaed  "  compositions  sui  generis?* 
Upon  most  of  these  accounts,  or  rather  upon  all  in  the 
aggregajte,  "they  remove  him  from  a  comparison  with  those 
v?ti6  may  haveacqi^ired  very  just  fame  as  popular.preach- 
ers.  Bishop  Horsley  everywhere  addresses  himself  to 
scholars,  pbiiosbphers,  and  biblical  jeritics.  By  these  be 
was  heard  with  dbliglit;  and  by  these  his  works  will  con-* 
tiniie  to  be  appreciated  as  the  component  parts  of  every 
theologi6al  library,  although  they  tnay  not  assent  to  all  hia 
doctrines.' 

'  .IIOR$TIUS  (James),  an  eminent  physician,  was  born 
at  Torgau  in  1 537  ;  and  took  the  degfee  of  M.  D.  in  the 

1  Prom  toiaterialB  «oUeeted  in  Mr.  Nietaols^g  Bowyer.  •— Bithop  Horslay'f 
priate4  #oi|H9,  and  lh(t  Reviews  %t4  Magazines  of  the  period.  A  minute  Iifi» 
of  him  would  be  desirable^  but  so  little  seems  to  be  known  of  his  early  life  and 
labours,  that  if  now  attempted,  it  would  consist  principallv  of  an  analysis  of  hill 
later  literary  prog  rest,  which  is  still  Known,  and  attUloog  W  rtmembfvicd. 

Vou  XVIII,  0 
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tttiiversitv  of  Francfort  oo  tbe  Oder,  in  1562.  He  Waf 
(pfTered  toe  place  of  public  physician  in  several  places;  and 
be  practiced  successively  at  S^gan  and  S.uidnitz  in  Silesia,' 
and  at  Iglaw  in  Morayia^  till  15S0,  when  he  was  made, 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  archduke  of  Austria ;  and  four 
years  after,  quitting  that  plape,  wa3  prpmoted  to  tbe  mer 
Ilical  professorship  in  the  university  of  Uelmstadt.  The 
oration  be  delivered  at  his  installation,  *^  Of  the  Difficul- 
ties which  attend  tbe  Study  of  Physic,  and  the  means  to. 
remove  them,**  a  very  good  one,  is  printed  witb  hb 
**  Epistolas  Philosopbicae  &  Medici nales/*  Lips.  1596,  8va. 
Vpon  entering  on  this,  post,  be  distinguished  himself  by 
what  was  thought  a  great  singularity ;  he  joined,  devotion 
to  tbe  pracUce  of  physic.  H^  always  prayed  to  God  ta 
biess  bis  prescriptions ;  and  he  published  a  form  of  prayer 
upon  this  subject,  which  he  presented  to  the  university. 
He  acquitted  himself  worthily  in  his  functions,  and  pub- 
lished some  books  which  kept  up  tbe  reputation  be  bad 
already  acquired,  but  among  them  was  one  which  pro** 
duced  a  contrary  effect,  his  *^  Dissertation  upon  tbe  Golden 
Tooth  of  a  child  in  Silesia  ;^*  concerning  which  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  egregiously  imposed  upon.  Van  Dale 
has  related  in  what  manner  this  imposture  was  discovered. 
Horstius,  in  the  mean  time,  took  it  for  a  great  prodigy, 
i^hicb  ought  to  be  a  comfort  to  those  Christians  who  were 
oppressed  by  tbe  Turks  ;  as  certainly  foreboding  tbe  down- 
fall of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Horsticis^s  dissertation  was 
Eublisbed  at  Leipsic,  in  1596,  8vo,  with  another  piece  of 
is  writing,  *^  De  Noctambulis,"  or  '^  Concerning  those 
who  walk  in  their  sleep.*'     He  died  about  1600.^ 

HOKSTIUS  (Gregory),  also  a  learned  physician,  ne- 

S>bew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Torgau,  where  bis 
atber  was  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  1578.  After 
being  educated  in  the  schools  of  Torgau  and  Ha|berstadt, 
*  he  went  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine ;  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
{n  March  1606,  at  Basil.  On  his  return  in  the  same  year, 
to  his  native  place,  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  a 
medical  professorship  in  the  university  of  Wittemburg,  by 
the  elector  of  Saxony.  Two  years  afterwards  be  was  prp- 
U)oted  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  to  a  medical  chair  in 
tliecuilege  at  Giessen,  and. in  1609  was  honoured  with 

■ 

1  Gen.  Diet.— Moreri.— Saxij  Onomast. 
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the  Utle  of  Archiater  of  Hasse.  At  this  time  his  profes* 
sional  character  had  risen  in  the  public  estimation^  and  h^ 
numbered  among  bis  patients  the  principal  nobility  of  the 
district.  In  1622,  he  received  a  public  invitation  from 
the  magistracy  of  Ulm  to  settle  there  as  physician  to  that 
city,  and  as  president  of  the  college.  He  fulfilled  his  du* 
ties  in  both  these  offices  with  great  reputation ;  and  bis 
integrity  and  humanity,  not  less  than  his  extensive  eru* 
dition,  and  bis successfulpractice, endeared  him  to  his feU 
low-citizens,  and  claimed  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  surrounding  states.  He  died  in  August  1636,  aged 
fifty-eight  years.  He  left  a  considerable  number  of  works, 
which  were  collected,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
^*  Opera  Medica,"  in  1660,  3  vols,  folio,  at  Nuremberg, 
by  his  youngest  son,  GreoOEV,  who,  as  well  as  hb  bro-» 
tber  John  Daniel,  acquired  eminence  as  physicians.  They 
were  also  both  professors  of  medicine  ;  Gregory  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five ;  but  John  Daniel  lived  to  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  and  was  the  author  of  several  works,  chiefly  anato- 
mical, and  of  little  value  at  present.  He  was  concerned 
with  his  brother  Gregory  in  editing  the  collection  of  liis 
father's  works,  and  likewise  published  an  edition  of  the 
'*  Questiones  Medico-legales*'  of  Paul  Zacchias,  Francfbrt, 
1666,  in  folio;  and  an  edition  of  the  *^  Opera  Medica*'  of 
Riverius,  at  the  same  place,  in  1674,  folio.^  'i 

HORT  or  HORTE  (Josuh),  archbishop  of  Tuam,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  dissenting  family,  as  he  was  edtt« 
cated  in  a  dissenting  school,  between  1690  and  169.li,  un* 
der  the  direction  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  and  was  a 
fellow*student  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watts,  who  said  of 
him,  that  he  was  <^  the  first  genius  in  that  seminary.^' 
After  his  academical  studies  were  finished,  he  resided  some 
time  as  chaplain  with  John  Hampden,  esq^.  M.  P.  for  Bucks, 
and  afterwards  settled  as  a  dissenting  minister  at  Marshfield, 
in  Gloucestershire.  The  time  of  his  conformity  is  not  as- 
certained, though  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  clergyman  of 
thechurch  of  England  so  early  as  1708,  for  in  that  year  he 
published  a  sermon  preaqhed  at  the  archdeacon's  visitation  at 
Aylesbury.  In  the  preceding  year  he  had  printed  a  Thanks- 
giving Sermon  on  our  national  Successes,  from  Ps«  cxiix. 
&^S,  There  is  a  tradition^in  the  family,  that  he  had  so  greatly 
recommended  himself  to  the  court  by  his  zeal  and  services 

}  Geo.  I>lct.-»Moreri.-!-Foppf  n  Bibl.  B€lc.—Itcts'i  Cyclopedia., 
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in  support  of  the  Hanover  succession,  that,  aa  he  s^^rupled 

re-ordination,  it  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  first  prefer* 

jaaent  bestowed  on  him,  was  that  of  a  bishopric  in  Ireland. 

It  is.  certain  that  he  went  into  that  kingdom  as  chaplain  to 

the  lord  lieutenant.     He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ferns 

and  Leighlin,  February  10,  1721,  was  translated  to  Kil- 

more  and  Ardagb,  July  27,  L727,  and  preferred  to  the 

arcbiepiscopai  see  of  Tuam,  January  27,   1742,  with  the 

united  bishopric  of  Enaghdoen,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Synge^ 

deceased,  and  likewise  with  liberty  to  retain  bis  other  bi^ 

fthoprijc  of  Ardagh.     He  died  December  14,  1751,  in  a 

very  advanced  age.     His  publications  were,  1.  in  1738,  at 

Dublin,  a  volume  of  Sermons,  sixteen  in  number,  in  8vo ; 

they  are  judicious  and  impressive  discourses.    These  vvere 

reprinted  in  London,  in  1757,  with  the  addition  of  the 

Visitation  Sermon  mentioned,  before.    In  this  volume .i$  .a 

Sermon'  preacbedJn  the  castle  of  Dublin,  before  the  duke 

of  Bolton  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,    after  the  sup-; 

pression  of  the  Preston  rebellion.     2.  A  Charge  entitled 

**  Instructions  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Tusmv),  at 

the  primary  visitation^  Jiily  8,' 1742."     This,   after. the 

death  of  the  author,,  was  reprinted  in  LQqdon,  with  the 

approbation  and  consent  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Hort,  canon  of 

Windsor-«-it  is  an  excellent  addness.     In  the  preface  to 

the  volume  of  sermons  we  learn,  that  forjnany  years  pre* 

vious  to  its  appearance  from  the  press,  the  worthy  author 

had  been  disabled  from  preaching  by  an  over-strain  of  the 

voice  in  the  pulpit,  at  a  time  when  he  had  a  cold  with,  a 

hoarseness  upon  him.     The.  providence  of  God,  he  says, 

having  taken  from  him  the  power  of  dit^charging  that  part 

of  his .  episcopal  ofiicq  which  consisted  in  preachings  he 

thought}  it  incumbent  on  him  to  convey  his  thoughts  and 

instructions  from  the  press,  that  he  might  not  be.  useless* 

Xhe  solemn  promise  that  be  made  at  bis  consecration,  ^^to 

exercise,  himself  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  as  to  be  able 

l^y  them  to  teach  and  exhort  with  wholesome  doctrine^". 

was^cie^mall  motive  to  that  undertaking,  as  being  the  only 

iseaiis  left  him  for  making  good  that  promise.     It.appears^. 

that  be  kept  up  an  epistolary   correspondence  with  his 

*^old  friend,*'  as  he  called- him,  and  fellow-student,  Dr, 

Watt^  to  the  eiosing  period  of  the  life  of  each,   laSwiA-'s 

aiorks  we  find  a  humorous  paper  of  Dr.  Horfs,  entitled 

<*  A  New  Proposal  for  the  better  regulation  aud  improve* 

ment  df  Quadtiile,**  and  some  letters  respecting  it.  ^ 

!  From  Memoirs  bj  Dr.  Tottlmin,-*Swift'i  Workiw 
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H0RTENSIU9  (Lambert),  was  a  philologer,  a  writer 
of  verses,  and  a  historian.     His  real  name  is  unknown ;  he 
took  that  of  Hortensius,  either  because  his  father  was  a 
gialrdener,  or  because  his  family  name  signified  gardener. 
He  was  born  at  Montfort,  in  the  territory  of  Utrecht,  in> 
1501,  and  studied  at  Lou  vain.     Hortehsius  was  for  several- 
years  rector  of  the  School  at  Naarden,  and  when  that  city 
was  taken  in  1572,  he  would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
military  fury,  had  he  not  been  preserved  by  the  gratitude 
of  one  who  had  been  his  pupil.     His  death  happened  at 
Naarden,  in  1577.     There  are  extant  by  him,  besides  sa- 
tires-^  epithalamia^  and  other  Latiri  poems,  the  following 
works:   1.  Seven  books,  "  De  Bello  Germanico,**  under 
Charles  V.  8vo.     2.  "  De  Tumultu  Anabaptistarum^^'  fol. 
3.  **  De  Secessionibus  Ultrajectinis,'*  fol.     4.  Commen- 
taries on  the  six  first  books  of  the  Mne'ii,  and  on  Lucan. 
5.  Notes  on  four  Comedies  of  Aristophanes. ' 

HORTENSIUS  (Quintus),  a  Roman  orator,  was  the  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Cicero,  and  so  far  his  senior,  that  he 
was  an  established  pleader  some  time  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  latter.  He  pleaded  his  first  caose  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  an,d  Q. 
Mutius  Scevola,  ninety^four  years  before  the  Christian' 
sera,  Cicero  being  then  in  his  twelfth  year.  This  early 
effort  was  crowned  with  great  success,  and  he  continued 
throughout  his  life  a  very  favourite  orator.  His  enemies, 
however,  represented  his  action  as  extravagant,  and  gave 
him  the  name  of  Horiensia,  from  a  celebrated  daiicer  of 
that  time.  He  proceeded  also  ni  the  line  of  public  ho- 
nours, was  military  tribune,  praetor,  and  in  the  year  68 
B.  C.  consul,  together  with  Q.  Qaecilius  Metellus.  He 
was  an  eminent  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and  was 
the  person  who  elected  Cicero  into  lihat  body,  being  sWom 
to  present  a  man  of  proper  dignity.  Byhim  also  Cicero 
was  there. inaugurated,  for  whieb  reason,  says  that  author, 
**  it  was  my  duty  to  regard  him  as  a-  parent."  He  died  in 
the  year  49  B.  C.;  and  Cicero,  to  whom  the  news  of  that 
event  was  brought  when  he  was  at  Rhodes,  in  his  return 
from  Ciiicia,  has  left*a  most  eloquent  eulogy  and  lamenta- 
tion upon  him,  in  the  opening  of  his  celebrated  treatise 
on  orators  entitled  Brutus.    .'^  I  considered  him,"  says  that 
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writer,  **  not,  as  many  supposed,  in  the  light  of  an  ad« 
rersary,  or  one  who  robbed  me  of  any  praise,  but  a.i  a 
companion  and  sharer  in  my  glorious  labour.  It  was  much 
more  honourable  to  have  such  an  opponent,  than  to  stand 
unrivalled  ;  more  especially  as  neither  his  career  was  im- 
peded by  me,  nor  mine  by  him,  but  each,  on  the  contrary, 
was  always  ready  to  assist  the  other  by  communication, 
advice,  and  kindness/'  If,  however,  Cicero  was  sincere 
in  his  attachment,  it  was  surmised  that  Hortensius  was  not, 
and  this  is  even  insinuated  in  one  of  the  epistles  of  Cicero^ 
Hortensius  amassed  great  wealth,  but  lived  at  the  same- 
time  in  a  splendid  and  liberal  manner ;  and  it  is  said  that' 
at  his  death  his  cellars  were  found  stocked  with  10,000 
hogsheads  of  wine.  His  orations  have  all  perished ;  but 
it  was  the  opinion  of  Quintillian,  that  they  did  not  in  pe- 
rusal answer  to  the  fame  he  obtained  by  speaking  them. 
Hortensius  must  have  been  sixty^-four  at  the  time  of  his 
death.' 

HORTON' (Thomas),  a  learned  and  pious  English  di- 
vine, the  son  of  Laurence  Horton,  a  merchant  of  London, 
was  bom  in  that  city.  In  July  1623  he  was  admitted  a 
pensioner  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1626,  and  that  of  master  in  1630. 
He  was  also  a  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1637  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  uni* 
versity  preachers.  The  following  year  he  was  chosen 
master  of  Queen*s*coIlege,  in  that  university,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Herbert  Palmer,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year 
minister  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  in  London,  a  donative 
of  the  Mercers*  company,  of  which  his  fether  was  a 
member. 

In  Oct.  1641,  he  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  at 
Gresham -college,  and  in  May  1647,  was  elected  preacher 
to  the  honourable  society  of  GrayVinn,  of  which  he  was 
also  a  member.  In  1 649  he  was  created  D.  D.  and  the  en- 
suing year  was  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge.  In 
1651  be  appears  to  have  resigned  the  office  of  preacher  of 
Gray*s-inn ;  and  marrying  about  the  same  time,  he  pro- 
cured an  order  from  parliament  that  he  should  not  be 
obliged  by  that  step  to  vacate  his  professorship  at  Gresham 
college.  The  Gresham  committee,  however,  referring  to 
%he  founder's  will,  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  place  wa^^ 
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▼acant,  but  did  not  at  this  time  proceed  to  an  electioii^v 
In  August  1652,  Dr.  Horton  was  incorporated  D.  D.  in  the  . 
university  of  Oxford,  and  the  year  following  was  nominated 
one  of  the  triers  or  commissioners  for  the  approbation  of, 
young  ministers.     In  1656,  the  Gresham  committee  re- 
sumed the  affair  of  his  professorship,  and  proceeded  to  a  new 
election,  but  Dr.  Horton  obtained  a  fresh  dispensation  from 
Cromwell  by  means  of  secretary  Thurioe,  and  continued. 
in  quiet  possession,  holding  with  it  his  headship  of  Queen^s 
college,  Cambridge.     On  the  restoration  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  headship  to  Dr.  Martin,  who  had  been  ejected, 
by  the  parliamentary  visitors ;  and  although  he  had  interest 
enough  at  court  to  retain  his  professorship  for  a  little  time, 
he  was  obliged  in   1661   to  resign  it.     When  the  Savoy 
conference  was  appointed,  he  was  nominated  as  an  assis-. 
tant  on  the  side  of  the  presbyterians,  but,  according  to 
Baxter,  never  sat  among  them ;  and  although  one  of  the 
number  of  the  divines  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  act,  he 
conformed  afterwards,  and  in  June  1666,  was  admitted  to 
the  vicarage  of  Great  St  Helen,  in  Bishopsgate-street^. 
London,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in  March  1673. 

Dr.  Wallis,  who  bad  been  under  his  tuition  at  Cam- 
bridge,  aqd  after  his  decease  published  a  volume  of  his 
sermons,  with  some  account  of  his  life,  says  he  was  ''  4 
pious  and  learned  man,  an  hard  student,  a  sound  divine^ 
a  good  textuary,  very  well  skilled  in  the  oriental  languages, 
very  well  accomplished  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
very  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  it''  Nor  did  the 
close  application  to  his  province  as  a  divine,  occasion  him 
wholly  to  neglect  his  juvenile  studies.  In  the  Cambridge 
verses,  entitled  "  Sw^^fft,"  written  upon  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  there  is  a  poem  oomposed  by  Dr.  Horton,  while 
master  of  Queen's.  He  printed  but  three  sermons  him- 
self, but  left  many  o^ers  prepared  for  the  press ;  and 
after  his  death  were  published,  1.  ^*  Forty-six  Sermons 
upon  the  whole  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro* 
inans,"  Lond.  1674,  foL  2.  **  A  choice  and  practical 
Exposition^  upon  the  4,  47,  51,  and  63  Psalms,"  ibid. 
1675,  fol.  3.  **  One  hundred  select  Sermons  upon  several 
texts,"  with  the  author's  life  by  Dr.  Wallis,  ibid.  1679^ 
fol.  He  left  also  some  sacramental,  funeral,  and  other 
sermons,  prepared  for  the  press,  but  which  have  not  been 
printed.' 
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H0SIUS.(StakislAus}5  c'ardiiialy  Vas  bom  at  CncoWf 

in  Poland,  in  1503,  of  low  parents,  but  being  welf  edu* 
cated,.  bore  such  a  character  after  taking  fiis  degrees^  as. 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Polish  senate.     He  was  here  dis- 
tinguished by  the  acuteness  of  his  genius^  the  retehtive- 
ness  of  his  memory^  and  other  accomplishments  mental 
and  personal ;  and' was  advanced  successively  to  the  places  ' 
of  secretary  to  the  king,  canon  of  Cracow,  bishop  of  Culm^f 
and  bishop  of  Warmia.     He  was  sent  by  the  pope  Pius 
IV    to  engage  the  emperor  Ferdinand   to  continue  the 
council  of  Trent ;  and  the  emperor  was  so  charmed  with 
his  eloquence  and  address,  that  he  granted  whatever  he 
asked.     Pius  then  made  htm  a  cardinal,  and  employed  him. 
as  his  legate,  to  open  and  preside  at  the  council.     Hosius 
was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  Romish  church,  and  de-. 
fended  it  ably,  both  in  speeches  and  writings ;  the  latter, 
of  which  amounted  to  two  folio  volumes,  and  were  often 
printed  during  his  life.     Be  died  in  1579,  at  tfaie  age  of, 
seventy -six,  and  was  buriecl  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
from  which  he  took  his  title  as  cardinal.  By  his  wjll  he  left  his 
library  to  the  university  of  Cracow,  with  an  annual  sum  to 
provide  for  its  support  and  increase.     Among  his  works, 
the   chief  are,  U  **  Confessio  Catholics  Fidei,*'  said  to 
have  been  reprinted  in  various  languages,  thirty- four  times. 
2.  "  De  Communioue  sub  utraque  specie.'*     3.  '*  De  sa- 
cerdotum  conjugio.'*     4.  "  De  Missa  vulgari  lingua  cele-' 
brands,''  &c.     His  works  were  first  collectively  published 
at  Cologne,  in  1584.* 

HOSKINS  (John),  an  English  lawyer  and  poet,  waa 
born  in  1566,  at  Mownton,  in  the  parish  of  Lanwarne,  in 
Herefordshire,  and  was  at  first  intended  by  bis  finther  for 
a  trade,  but  his  surprizing  memory  and  capacity  induced 
hini  to  send  him  to  Westminster,  and  afterwards  to  Win- 
chester school,  at  both  which  he  inad«  great  proficiency* 
From  Winchester  he  was  in  1584  elected  probationer-fel- 
low of  New- col  lege,  Oxford,  and  two  years  afterwards 
admitted  actual  fellow.  In  1591  he  took  his  master's  de- 
gree  ;  but  being  terra  filitisy  in  the  act  following,  he  was, 
says  Wood,  **  so  bitterly  satirical,*'  as  to  be  refused  to 
CO  iplete  his  degree  as  regent  maiSter,  and  was  also  ex- 
pdier'  the  university.  He  then,  for  his  maintenance, 
taught  school  for  some  time  at  llchester,  in  Somersetshire^ . 
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where  he^ompUed  a  Greek  lexicon  as  far  as  the  letter  M* 
Marrying  afterwards  a  lady  of  property,  he  entered  him* 
self  as.  sjtudent  in  the  Middle  ^temple,  and  at  .the  usual 
tfme  was  called  to.  the  bar."  In  1614  he  had  a  seat  in  par* 
li^qient,.  where  some  rash  speeches  occasioned  his  beiii^ 
imprisoned  foi;  a  year.  He. was  afterwards  elected  Lent- 
reader  of  the  Middle-temple^  and  fogr  years  after .  was 
made  a  se^jeant  at  law,  a  jui^tice  .itinerant,  for  Wales,  and- 
o^e  of  the  council  of  the  Marches.  He  died  at  bis  house 
at  Mprebampton^  ip  Herefordshire,  Aug.  27,  1688«       ..      » 

He  was  much  admired  for  his  talent  in  Latin  and  £ng« 
hah  poetry,  and  highly  respected  by  the  most  eminent 
men  of  bis  time,  Camden,  Selden,  Daniel,    Dr«»  Donne, 
sir^  Henry  Wotton,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose.  ^'  History'** 
hie  revised  before  it  was  sent  to  press.;  and  others,  par*> 
ticujiarly  Ben.Jonson,  who  used  to.  say,  *'  'twas  he.  that 
polished  me,  I  do  acknowledge  it."     Wood  sp,eaks  of  him 
as  the  .author  of  the  Greek  lexicon  already  mentioned,  left* 
in  MS.  and  imperf^t ;  of  several  epigrams  .aDd.ep'taphsy 
in  Latin  and  j^nglisb,  interspersed  in  various  .collections  ;* 
^  The  Art  of  Memory,**  in  which  he  himself  excelled ;  and« 
of  some  Jaw  treatises,  in  MS.  which  became  the  pro'pertyi 
of  his  graqdsoo,    sir  John  Hoskins,  knt.    and  bart.  maa** 
ter  ip  chancery,  but  better  known  to  the  world  as  a  philo- 
sopher,  and  one  of  the  first. members  of  the  r^yal, society,, 
of  which  he  was  president  in  \6S2^ 

HOSPINIAN    (Raijph),  a  learned   Swiss  writer,,  wbo* 
rendered. important  service  to  the  Protestant  cause,  was* 
born  at  Altdprf  near  Zurich,  where  his  father,  was  minister^; 
in  1547,     He  b^gan  his  studies  with  great  diUgence  and. 
success  at   Zurich,  under  the  direction   of  Woltius,  his- 
unqle  l^  his  mother's  side;  and  losing  his  father  in  (563, 
found  an  a&ctionate.  patron  in  his  godfather  Uodolphus* 
Guaherus.  ^  He  left  Zurich  in  1565,  in  order  to  visit,  the 
other  universities ;,  and  spent  some  time  in  Marpurg  and 
Heidelberg.     He  ivas,  afl;ei*wards  recalled,  and   received; 
into  the  ministry  in  1«568  ;  the  year  following  he-  obtained* 
the  freedom,  of  the  city ;  and,  was  made  provisor  of  tite 
.abbey  school  in  1571.     Though  his  school. and  his  cove 
engrossed  much  of  his  time,  he  had  the  courage  ta  niider*. 
take  a  nobl^  work  of  vast  extend,  /♦  An  History  of  t^e  Hirw. 
rors  of  Popery.'*'     He  considered,  that  'the  Papists^  when 
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defeated  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  had  recoursis  to' tradition ; 
were  for  ever  boasting  of  their  antiquity,  and  despised  the 
protestants  for  being  modern.     To  deprive  them  df  thi» 
plea,  he  determined  to  search  into  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Popish  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  to  examine  by  what 
gradations  the  truth,  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,* 
had  been  corrupted  by  innovations.     He  oould  not,  hov^- 
ever,  complete  his  work,  agreeably  to  the  plan  be  had 
drawn  out ;  but  he  published  some  considerable  parts  of 
it,  asy  I.  ^'DeTemplis:  hoc  est,  de  origine,  progressu, 
usu,  &  abusu  Templorum,  ac  omnino  rerum  omnium  ad 
Templapertinentium,''  1587,  folio.     2.  "  De  Monachis  ^ 
seu  de   origine    &    progressu    monachatus    &    ordinum 
monasticoruiQ,"   1588,  folio.     3.  "  De  Festis  Judsorunfi, 
et  Ethnicorum :  hoc  est,  de  origine,  progressu,  ceremo* 
niis,  et    ritibus    festorum  dierum  Judseorum,   Graecorumv 
Romanorum,  Turcarum,  &  Indianorum,*M592,  folio.     4. 
"Festa  Cbristianorum,*'   &c.    159S,  folio.     5.  "  Historia; 
Sacramentaria :  hoc  est,  libri  quinque  de  Ccene  Dominies^ 
prima  institutione^  ej usque  vero  usu  &  abusu,  in  primsBva 
ecclesia ;  necnon  de  origine,  progressu,  ceremanits,  &  ri- 
tibus Missse,  Transubstantiationis,  &  aliorum  penie  infini- 
torum  errorum,  quibus  CcenoB  prima  institutio  borrilHHter 
inpapatu  polluta  &  profanata  est,''  1598,  fotio.     6.  ^  Para 
altera:  de  origine  et  progressu  controversial  sacraafientari»^ 
de  Ccena  Domini  inter  Lutheranos,  Ubiquistas,  &  Ortho- 
doxos,  quos  Zuinglianos  seu  Calvinistas  vocant,  exortm  ab 
anno  1517  usque  ad  1602  deducta,  1602,''  fotio.    These  ^ 
are  all  of  them  parts  of  his  great  work,  which  he  enlarged 
in  succeeding  editions,  and  added  confutations  of  the  ar- 
guments of  Bel^armin,  Baronius,  and  Gretser.     What  he 
published  on  the  Eucharist,  and  another  work  entitled' 
'^  Concordia  Discors,"  &c.  printed  in  1 607,  exasperated 
the  Lutherans  in  a  high  degree ;  and  they  wrote  against 
him  with  great  animosity.     He  did  not  publish  any  answer, 
though  he  had  almost  finished  one,  but  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Jesuits;  and  published  '^  Historia  Jesuitica : 
hoc   est,  de  origine,  regulis,  constitutionibus,  privilegiis, 
incrementis,  progressu,  &  propagatione  ordinis  Jesuitarum. 
Item,  de  eorum  dolis,  fraudibus,  imposturis,  nefariis  faci- 
Qoribus,  crueotis  consiliis,  falsa  quoque^t  seditiosa^^  &  san« 
f   guinolenta  doctrina,"  1619,  folio. 

These  works  justly  gained  him  high  reputation,  and 
considerable  preferment.    He  wias  appointed  archdeacott 
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^f  Caroline  church  in  1588  ;  and,  in  1594,  minister  oY  the 
abbey-church.     He  was  depjived  of  his  sight  for  near  a 
year  by  a  cataract,  yet  (Continued  to  preach  as  usual,  and 
was  happily  couched  in  1613.     In  1623,  being  76  years  of 
age,  his  faculties  became  impaired,  and  so  continued  tiH 
his  death  in  1626.    The  public  entertained  so  high  an' 
opinion  of  his  learning  from  his  writings,  that  he  was  ex-' 
borted  from  all  quarters  to  refute  Baronius^s  •'*  Annals;** 
and  no  one  was  thought  to  have  greater  abilities  for  the' 
task.     A  new  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Geneva, 
1681,  in  seven  thin  volumes,  folio.' 

HOSPITAL  (Michel  de  l'),  chancellor  of  France,  and 
one  of  -the  most  liberal-minded  men  of  his  time,  was  the 
son  of  a  physician,  and  born  at  Aigneperse  in  Auvergne^ 
in  1505.  His  father  sent  him  to  study  in  the  most  cele*** 
brated  universities  of  France  and  Italy,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  once  by  his  genius  for  literature,  and 
for  business.  Having  diligently  studied  jurisprudence,  he 
was  quickly  advanced  to  very  honourable  posts ;  being  sue* 
cessively  auditor  of  the  congregation  called  the  congregation^ 
of  Rota  at  Rome,  and  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris» 
which  he  held  during  twelve  years.  He  has  described  in  one 
of  his  poems  his  habits  of  life  during  this  time.  He  rose  at  a 
very  early  hour,  and  in  the  autumnal,  winter,  and  spriag^' 
sessions,  was  often  in  the  court  of  justice  before  day-break, ' 
and  reluctantly  rose  from  his  seat,  when  the  bdadle,  at  teti 
o^clock  (the  hour  of  dinner)  announced  the  breaking  up  of 
the  court.  He  says,  that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  listen  to  all 
with  patience,  to  interrupt  no  one,  to  express  himself  a^ 
concisely  as  possible,  and  to  oppose  unnecessary  delays. 
He  mentions,  with  evident  satisfaction,  the  joy  which  he 
felt  when  the  vacations  allowed  him  to  quit  Paris,  and 
breathe  in  the  countty.  The  cares  of  magistracy  he  thea 
banished  wholly  from  his  thoughts,  and  endeavoured,  by 
harmless  relaxation,  to  enable  himself,  on  his  return  to  the 
discharge  of  his  functions,  to  resume  them  with  fresh  vi«' 
gdur.  **  But,*'  says  he,  "there  is  nothing  frivolous  in 
my  amusemeuts ;  sometimes  Xenophon  is  the  companion 
of  my  walks;  sometimes  the  divine  Plato  regales  me  with 
the  discourses  of  Socrates.  History  and  poetry  have  their 
turns  ;  but  my  chief  delight  is  in  the  sacred  writings  :  what 
comfort,  what    holy    calm,  does  the  meditation  of  them 

confer !" 

•*  - 
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L^Hospitail  was  then  appointed  by  Henry  II.  to  be  bis 
ambassador  at  the  council  of  Tr<ent,  which  was  fitting  at 
Bologna.     By  bis  owp  desire,  he  was  soon  re<ialied  from 
that  honourable  employ ment,  jand  on  his  return  expenenr 
qed,  at  firsts  some  coldness  from  the  court,  but  was  spon 
r^stqred.to  the  royal  favour,  and  appointed  master  of  the 
requests.    In  ,tbe  beginning  of  1554  he  was  made  super* 
intendant  of  the  royal  finances  .in  France.     His  merits  in 
tbhi  post  were  of  the  .most  singular  and  exalted  kind.    By 
a  severe  Ge;cpnomy,  he  laboured  to  restore  the  royal  trea- 
sure, exhausted  by  the  prodigality  of  the  king,  Henry  II» 
and  the  dishonest  avarice  of  bis  favourites;  be  defied  the 
enmity  of  those  whose,  profits  he  destroyed,  andovas  him- 
self so  rigidly  disinterested,  that  after  five  or  six  years'  con* 
tinpance  in  this  place,  he  was  unable  to  give  a  portion  to 
hisidaugbtier,  and  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  libe* 
rality^of  the  sovereign.    On  the  death  of  .Henry,  in  15i9, 
th|^  cardinal  .of  Lorraine,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  intro«»: 
diiiced  r.Hospital  into  the  council  of  state. .   Hence  he  was 
Removed  by  Margaret  of  Valois,  who  took  him  into  S^voy, 
as  her  chancellor.    Butth^  confusions  o£  France  soon  omde 
it  D^cesfsary:to  recal  a,  mai>  of  such  firmness  and  undaunted, 
integrity.     In  >be  midst  of  faotiou*and  fury,,  be  was  ad* 
vap^d  to  the  high  office  of; chancellor  of  that  kingdom, 
^here.  heimaintained  his  post,  like  a  philosopher  who  was. 
superior  to  fear,  oi^  any;  9pec^es  of  weakness.    At  the  break*^ 
ingoutof  the.coaspiracy  of  Amboise,  in  1560,  and  on  all* 
other roecasions,  h^.  was  the  advocate  for  mercy  and  recon-^ 
ciljation;  ^nd  by  the  edict  of  Romor9ntin,  prevented  the 
ejitablisbment  of  the  inquisition  in  France.     It  was  perhaps^ 
for  i^asons  of  this  kind,  and  his  general  iav;ersion  to  perse- 
cptipn  for  religion's  sake,  that  tbe  violent  Romanists  ac-^ 
c]f|fted  him  of  being  a  concealed  Protef^ntr;  forgetting  that 
by  such  su$j[)icions  they  paid  tbefbigbest  compliment  to: 
the  spirit:  of  ^Protestantism*    The  queen,    Catherine  of; 
Medicis, .  who  had  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  PHospi-. 
tal^  being  too  .violent  to  approve  his  pacific  measures,  •ex-. 
eluded  him  from  the  council  of  war ;  on  which  be  retired  > 
to  bis  country-house  at  Vignay  near  £stampe&     Some  day» .  ' 
after,  when  the  seals  were  demanded  of  him,  he  resigned: 
tbem.wjthout  regret,  saying,  that  <^  the  affairs  of  the  world . 
were  too  corrupt  for  him  to  meddle  ^  wiih  them'"     In  Itrt- 
tered  ease,  amusing  himself  with  Latin  poetry,  and;  a  se- , 
lect  society  of  friends,  he  truly  enjoyed  bis  retreat,  till  his 
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ht^pittess  was  interrupted  by  tlire  atreeidus  day  ef  8t.  B^r-'^ 
tholotnew,  in  1572.  Of  this  disgrac<^al -massacre,  he 
thoagbtas  posterity  has  thought;  bat,  tfaoiugfa  his  friends 
Conceived  it  probable  that  he  might  be  induded  in  the 
j^roscriptiony  he  disdsiined  tor  seek  hid'safety  by  flight.  So 
fifih  was  he,  that  when  k  party  of  faoiisemen  actually  ad^ 
vanced  to  his  house,  though  without  orders,  for  the- horrid 
purpose  of  murdering  hitti,>be  refused  to  ciose*  his  gfrtes  i 
^  If  the  small  one,*'  said  he,  ^*  will  not  admit  them,  throw 
open  the  lai^e  ;*'  and  be  was  preserved  Qoly  by  the  arrival 
of  another  party,  with  express  orders  from  the  king  to  de^ 
clare  that  he  was  not  among  tbe  prdacHbed.  The  [:|fenohs 
who  made  the  tist»,  irw^s  aHded',  pai^oned  him  thedppo-* 
sition  he  had  aiv^ys  made  to  their  projects.  .  '<^ I  didnoti 
know,**  said  he  coldly,  without  any  change  of*  ooniiCe-^ 
nance,  '<  that  I  had  done  any  thing  to  deserve  either  deatb 
or  pardon."     His  motto-  is  said  to  have  been, 

Si  fractus  iHabatur  orbis— 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae^ 

aiid  qertaioly  no  person  ever  had  a  better  right  to  asisiime 
that  sublime  device.  This  eixcellent  magistrate,  and  truly 
great  man,  .died  March  13,  1^73,  at  the  age  6f  68  yearsJ 
**  U Hospital,*'  says  Brantome,  "was  the  greatest,  wor- 
thiest, and  most  learned  chancellor,  that  was  ever  known 
in  France.  His  large  white  beard,  pale  cbiintenance, ' 
austere  manner,  made  all  who  saw  him  think  they  beheld 
a  true  portrait  of  St.'  Jerome,  and  he  was  called  St.  Jerome 
by  the  courtiers.  AU  orders  of  men  feared  him ;  particu- 
larly the  members  of  the  courts  of  justice  ;  and,  when  he 
examined  them  on  tbeir  lives,  their  disoha/ge  of  their 
duties,  their  capacities,  or  theii*  knowledge,  and  particularly' 
when  he  examined  candidates  for  offices,  and  found  thdm 
deQcient,  he  made  them  feel  it.  He  was  profoundly  versei 
in  poVite  learning,  very  eloquent,  and  an  excetleiit  p'pA.' 
Bis  severity  was  never  ill-natured  {  he  made  due  allowance 
for  the  imperfections  of  human  nature ;  was  always  eqiial 
antd  always  firm.  After  his  death  his  very  enemies  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  the  greatest  magistriate  whotii  France 
*Kad  known,  and  that  they  did  hot  expect  to  see  such  ano« 
ther.**  There  are  exunt  by  him^  1.  "Latiii  Poenas.'* 
Their  unpretending  simplicity  is  their  greatest  merit;  but 
they  shew  such  real  dignity  of  character,  they  breathe  so 
pure  a  spirit  af  virioe,  and  atre  full  of  such  ex^cellent  sea- 
timents  of  public  and  private  worth,  that  they  will  always 
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be  Y^wi  with  pleasiune^  2.  *^  Spe^cbet  delivered  in>  tbd 
meeting  of  the  State*  at  Orleans.'* :  As  an  orator  he  shines 
much  less  than  as  a  poet.  3.  **  Memoirs,  containing 
Treaties  of  Peare/'  &c.  &c.  It  is  said  that  be  bad  also 
projected  a  history  of  his  own  time  in  Latin,  but  this  he 
did  not  execute.  The  best  edition  of  his  poems  is  that  of 
Amsterdam)  1732,  8vo.  He  left  only  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, married  to  Robert  Hurault,  whose  children  added  the 
name,  of  T Hospital  to  that  of  tb^ir  father;  but  the  male 
line  of  this  tamily  also  was  extinct  in  1706.  .  Nevertheless, 
the  memory  of  the  chancellor  ha^  received  the  highest 
bonours  widbin  a  few  years  of  the  present  time.  In  ,1777, 
Louis  Xy I.  erected  a  statue/ p^;whit^  marble  to  him,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  proposed  by  thfs  Freocb  academy 
for  the  subject  of  an  eloge.  M.  Guibert  and  the  abb6 
Remi  contended  for  the  prize.  It  was  adjudged  to  the 
latter,  who  did  not,  however,  print  his  work ;  M.  Guibert 
was  less  prudent,  but  his  eloge  gave  little  satisfaction* 
The  celebrated  Condorcet  afterwards  entered  the  lists,  but 
with  equal  want  of  success.  Such  fastidiousness  of  public 
opinion  showed  the  high  veneration  entertained  for  the 
character  of  L'Hospital.  In  1307,  M;  Bernardi  published 
his  ^'  Essai  sur  la  Vie,  las  Ecrits,  et  les  Loi:;  de  Michel  de 
L^Hospital,^*  in  one  vol.  8vo,  a  work  written  with  taste  and 
judgment ;  from  these  and  other  documents,  Charles  But- 
ler, esq.  has  lately  published  an  elegant  *^  Essay  on^  the 
Life**  of  L^Hospital,  principally  with  a  view  to  exhibit 
bim  as  a  friend  to  toleration.' 

HOSPITAL  (William-Francis-Antony,  marquis  im 
L*},  a  great  mathematician  of  France,  was  born  of  a  branch 
x)f  the  preceding  family,  in  1661.  He  was  a  geometrician 
almost  from  his  infancy ;  for  one  day  being  at  the  duke  de 
Rohan*s,  where  some  able  mathematicians  were  speaking 
of  a  problem  of  PaschaPs,  which  appeared  to  thefn  ex- 
tremely  difficult,  he  ventured  to  say,  that  he  believed  he 
^ould  solve  it  They  were  amazed  at  what  appeared  such 
unpardonable  presumption  in  a  boy  of  fifteen,  for  be  was 
then  no  more,  yet  in  a  few  days  he  sent  them  the  solution. 
He  entered  early  into  the  army,  but  always  preserved  his 
Igve  for  the  mathematics,  and  studied  them  even  in  bis 
^ent;  whither  he  used  to  retire,  it  is  said,  not  only  to 
study,  but  also  to  conceal  his  application  to  study :  for  in 
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Aosed^js^  tabe.knowing  in  the  sciences,  wis  lliought  to 
derogate  ffom  nobility ;  luid  a  soldier  of  quality,  to  pre* 
9erve  his  dignity,  wsui  in  some  measure  obliged  to  bide  his 
literary  attaiQments.  De  ('Hospital  was  a  captain  of  horsey 
but,  being  extr^ely  short-sighted,  and  exposed  on  that 
accopnt  to  perpetual  inconveniences  and  errors,  he  at 
length  quitted  the  ariny,  and  applied  himself  entirely 
to  bis  favourtte  amusement  He  contracted  a  friend* 
ship  with  Malbranqbe,  judging  by  bis  <'  Recherche  de  U 
Verity,''  that  hcf  nm^t  be  an  excellent  guide  in  the  sciences; 
and  be  took  his  opinion  upon  all  occasions.  His  abilitieii 
and  knowledge  wexe  no.  longer  a  secret :  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two. he  gave.a  public  solution  of  problemS|  drawn 
from  the  deepest  geometry,  which  had  been  proposed  to 
mathematicians  in  the  acts  of  Leipsic.  In  1693  he  was  re- 
ceived an  honorary  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Pari^ ;  and  published  a  work  upon  sir  Isaac  Newton's  caU 
eulations,  entitled  *^  L' Analyse  des  iniinimens  petits.''  He 
was  the  first  in  France  who  wrote  on  this  subject :  and  on 
this  account  was  regarded  almost  as  a  prodigy.  He  en* 
gaged  afterwards  in  another  work  of  the  mathematicsd  kind» 
in  which  he  included  **  Les  Sectiones  coniques,  lea  Lieux 
geometriques,  la  Construction  des  Equations,"  and  ^*  Une 
Theorie  des  Courbes  mecbaniques  f'  but  a  little  before  he 
had  finished  it,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died  Feb.  2^  1704,  aged  49.  It  was  published  after  his 
death,  viz.  in  1707.  There  are  also  six  of  his  pieces  in- 
serted in  different  volumes  of  the  memoirs  of  the  academy 
<j^  sciences. ' 

HOSTE,  or  L'HOSTE  (John),  a  learned  mathemati- 
cian of  Nancy,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
taught  law  and  mathematics  with  uncoounon  reputation  ^t 
Pont-u-Mousson,  and  was  appointed  superintendant  of  for- 
tifications, and  counsellor  of  war  by  Henry  duke  of  Lo9- 
rain.  His  genius  was  extensive,  penetrating,  and  formed 
for  the  sciences.  He  died  in  1631,  leaving  several  valu- 
able works :  the  principal  ones  are,  ^^  Le  sommaire  et 
rusage  de  la  Sphere  Artificielle,*'  4to;  <<  La  Pratique  de 
G€om6trie>"  4to  ;  ^^  Description  et  usage  des  prinpipaux 
instrttmens  de  G6om6trie,"  4to  ;  ^^  Du  Quadran  et  quarrf ; 
ISlayou  astronomique ;  B^ton  de  Jacob ;  interpretatipn  di^ 
grand  art  de  Raymond  LuUe,'*  &c.* 
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HOftTE  tPAULj,  born  May  19^,  1^»2,  :arp6nt:a^iv%^l^' 
entered  among*  the  JestrHs  ih  16fe&v*Jtttd^  afequjrecl  gre&t 
ikiK  -in  tnathematics  ;  accompanied  ibe  tnarecHa(^'(f  i^str^e: 
and  dfe'Toumlle,  during  twelte 'j/^rs;  in  dl'tl/eir  navi 
expeditions,  and  gained  their  esteietrii'  Bfe  Was  appbintec 
king's  profe^ssor  of  mathematit^  ai^TonWri^  anid  *dlieu  J{Her<} 
i^ebruary  23,  nt)0,  leaving,  "  Rfetiieil'des  t^ltfe  dle'Ma- 
tli^niatiques  les  plus  necessaires  a*  un'  bffic^ejr,'".  3  Vols! 
rscho ;  "  L* Art  de^  armies  narales^  oil  Tk'aitS  di^s  evblii^ 
tibns  navales,'*  Lyons,  1697,  and  ttrot^'dbrhpletely  mlf27^ 
folio.  This  work  is  not  less  historicaHUan  scientific,  and 
containi^  an  accotint  of  the  most  cotariderable  navalevents 
of  the  fifty  preceding  years.  He  pte^ented  it'  to  Loui$ 
XIV.  who  received  it  graciously,  and  rewarded  the  author 
with  100  pistoles;  and  a  pension  of  '600  livres;  a  treatise 
oh  the  construction  of  ships,  which  be  wrote  in  conse- 
qbencq  of  some  conversation  with  marechal  de  Tourville^ 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding.  In  1762,  lieute- 
nant Q'Bryen  published  in  4tOj^  '*•' Naval  Evolutions,  or  a 
Sj^stem  of  feea-discipline/*  extracted  froln  fiaither  L*Hoste*« 
"X'^A'f t  des  armfi^es  navales.*' ' 

ftOTMAlJf  (FaANcis),  in  Latin  Hoto.manus,  a  learned 
iFtench  civilian,  was  borii  in '1524,  at  Paris,  where  his  fa- 
mily, originally  "of  Breslau  in  Silesia,  had  flourished  for, 
some  time.     He.  made  so  rapid  ^  progress  in  the  belles 
lettres,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was,  senit  to  Orleans, 
to  stiidy  the  civil  Idw,  and  in  three  years  was  received  doc- 
tor to  that  diculty.     His  fether,  a  counsellor  in  parliament 
bad  already  designed  hiq»  for  that  emplp)^ment;  andther^ 
foi^e'sent  for  him  home,  and  placed  him  at  the  bar.     But 
Hotman  wa^  soon  displeased  with  the  chicanery  of  the 
court,  and  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  stuc^  of  tH(> 
Ronian  law  and  polite  literature.     At  the  age  of  twenty- 
tbreb,  be  was  chosen  id  read  public  lectures  in  the  schools  / 
of  Pjaris:  but,  relishing  the  opinions  of  Luther,  on  ac«^  / 
count  of  Which  many  persons  were  put  to  death  in  France, 
and  finding  that  he  eo^^d  not  profess  tliem  at  Paris^^  h|B  , 
went  to  X^ons  in  ^1^548.     Having  npw  nothing  to  expect 
from' his  father,  who  was  greatly,  irritated,  at  the  change  ot  • 
his  religion,  he  left  tVance,  and  retired  to  Geneva  j  where 
he  lived  some  time  in  ,Calvih*s  house.     From  hence  he  went  . 
to  Lausanne^  where  the  magistrates  of  Bern  gave'  him  the  ^ 
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place  of  professor  of  polite  literature.  He  published  there 
sdme  books,  whichi  however,  young  as  he  was,  were  not 
his  first  publications ;  and  nuurried  a  French  gentlewoman, 
who  had  also  retired  thither  on  account  of  religion.  Hit 
ttierit  was  so  universally  known,  that  the  magistrates  of 
Strasburg  oflPered  him  a  professorship  of  civil  law ;  which 
be  accepted,  and  held  till  1561,  and  during  this  period^ 
received  invitations  from  the  duke  of  Prussia,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  and  even  from  queea 
Elizabeth  of  England ;  but  did  not  accept  them.  He  did 
not  refuse,  however,  to  go  to  the  ccAirt  of  the  king  of  Na« 
vsfrre,  at  the  begining  of  the  troubles;  and  he  went  twice 
into  Germany,  to  desire  assistance  of  Ferdinand,  in  the 
name  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  even  in  the  name  of  the 
queen-mother.  The  speech  he  made  at  the  diet  of  Franc* 
fort  is  published.  Upon  his  return  to  Strasburg,  he  w^ft 
prevailed  upon  to  teach  civil  law  at  Valence ;  which  he  did 
with  such  success,  that  be  raised  the  reputation  of  that 
university.  Three  years  after,  he  w^nt  to  be  professor  at 
Bourges,  by  the  invitation  of  Margaret  of  Fra^nce,  sister  of 
Henry  II.  but  left  that  city  in  about  five  months,  and  re* 
tired  to  Orleans  to  the  heads  of  the  party,  who  made  great 
use  of  his  advice.  The  peace  which  was  made  a  month 
after,  did  not  prevent  him  from  apprehending  the  return 
of  the  storm :  upon  which  account  he  retired  to  Sancerre, 
and  there  wrote  an  excellent  book,  **  De  Consolatione,** 
which  his  son  published  after  his  death.  He  returned  after«» 
wards  to  his  professorship  at  Bourges,  where  he  very 
narrowly  escaped  the  massacre  of  1572:  which  induced 
him  to  leave  France,  with  a  full  resolution  never  to  return. 
He  then  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  read  lectures  upon  the 
civil  law.  Some  time  after,  he  went  to  Basil,  and  taught 
civil  law,  and  was  so  pleased  with  this  situation,  that  he 
refused  great,  offers  from  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the 
States-general,  who  would  have  drawn  him  to  Leyden. 
The  plague  having  obliged  him  to  leave  Basil,  he  retired  to 
Montbeliard,  where  he  lost  his  wife ;  and  went  afterwards 
to  live  with  her  sisters  at  Geneva.  He  returned  once  more 
to  Basil,  and  there  died  in  1590,  of  a  dropsy,  which  had 
kept  him  constantly  in  a  state  of  indisposition  for  six  years 
before.  During  this,  he  revised  and  digested  his  works 
for  a  new  edition,  which  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1599,  in 
3  vols,  folio,  with  his  life  prefixed  by  Neveletus  Doschiusw 
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The  first  two  eontaia  treatiflcs  upon  tbe  ci?fi  law ;  ^ 
thirdy  pieces  relating  to  tba  goTernaoent  of  France^  and  th€ 
light  of  ^accession ;  five  books  of  Bomao  aaciquities  ;  oooi'^  ' 
inentaries  upon  Tolly's  <<  Orations  aod  Epistles;"  notei 
tipon  Ca^sar's.'^  Comoieiitaries;"  &€•  His  <^  Fraaoo-Gallia^^ 
or^  *^  Account  of  the  free  sute  of  France/'  has  been  trans* 
lated  into  English  by  lord  ft|oles worth,  author  of  ^The 
Account  of  Denmark."  He  pubiishbd  also  several  othef 
articles  without  his  name ;  but,  being'  of  the .  controversial 
kind,  they  wer^  probably  not  thought  of  consequence 
enough  to  be  revived  in  the  collectjon  of  bis  works. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  would  never  consent  to  bUf 
painted  ;  but  we  are  toid,  that  his  picture  was  taken  while 
he  was  in  his  last  agony.  '  His  integrity,  firmness,  and 
j)iety, .  are  highly  extolled  by  the  atithor  of  his  life  $  yet,  if 
Baudouin  may  be  believed  (whom,  however,  it  is  more  rea« 
Sdbable  not  to  brieve,  as  he  was  bis  antagonist  in  raligioui 
opinions),  he  was  suspected  of  being  avaricious :  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  be  lost  his  all  when  be  changed 
his  religion,  and  had  no  supplies  but  what  arose  from  read- 
ing lectures ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  his  wife  brought 
him  a  fortune.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  his  lee^ 
tu res  Would  have  been  sufficient  for  -his  subsistence  ;  ba4 
he  not  been  deluded  by  schemes  of  finding  out  the  philo- 
sopher's stone ;  and  we  find  him  lamenting  to  a  friend  in 
his  last  illness,  that  he  had  squandered  away  his  substances 
upon  this  hopeful  project.  With  all  these  weaknesses,  he 
was  estefemed  one  of  the  greatest  civilians  France  ever  pm« 
ducedJ 

HOTTINGER  (JoHN-HENaY),  a  very  tearned  writer^ 
and  famous  fot  his  skill  in  the  oriental  languages,  was  born 
at  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  in  1620.  He  had  a  particular 
talent  for  learning  languages  (  and  the  progreiis  he  made  in 
his  first  studies  gave  such  promising  hopes,  tluu  it  was  re* 
solved  be  should  be  sent  to  study  in  foreign  countries,  at 
the  public  expence.  He  began  bis  travels  in  1638^  and 
went  to  Geneva,  <wbere  be  studied  two  months  under  Ft, 
Spaiiheim.  Then  be  went  into  France,  and  thence  into 
Holland ;  and  fixed  at  Groningen,  where  he  studied  divi*' 
nity  under  Gomarus  aod  Alting,  and  Arabic  under  Pa^or^ 
Here  be  intended  to  have  remained  ;  but  being  very  desi-* 

»  Gen,  Dict.-^iaeroB,  vol.  XI.  and  XX.— Moreti.— Freberi  ThOatnitti.-^ 
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tons  of  ifloproving  him^lslf  in  th6  oHental  la\lgUiages,  he; 
Went  in  1639  to  Leydefi,  to  be  tutof  to  the  dhildreh  of  Go- 
liusy  who  was  the  bent  skilled  in  tho^e  languages  of  anj  iti^ti 
of  that  age.  Bythe  instructions  of  Golius»  fa^  improTed 
greatly  in'  the  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  also  by  thig  assist^ 
ance  of  a  Turk,  who  faappisned  tb  be  at  Leyden.  Besidel 
these  advantages^  Golius  had  a  fine  c6ltettioh  of  Arabic 
books  and  MSS*  from  which  Hottingef  W^  suflR^r^d  t6  t^pf 
what  he  pleased,  during  the  I'oarte^h  months  be  stiid  at 
L&yd^n.  in  1641,  he  wa&  offered,  at  the  ret^oihi^endatioil 
of  Golius,  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  aihba^skdor  of  thb 
States-geberal  to  Constantinople;  And  he  #ottid  ^ladljr 
have  attended  hitn^  ais  such  a  j'out-ney  Wbtild  bate  co-ope«i 
ratied  wonderfully  with  his  grand  design  of  p^fbetih^  hith^ 
s^lf  in  the  eastern  langoages  t  but  the  rtiaglstrtltes  of  Ed^ 
rich  did  not  Consent  to  it :  tlM§y  ehose  ratheir  Cd  recfill  hiM^ 
in  order  to  i^mploy  him  fof  th^  adVatitage  ot  iheit  public 
schools.  Th^y  pernikt^d  hiin  fir^t,  hdwet^r^  td  tisit  Ehg« 
lahd  ;  and  the  instant  be  returned  f^oin  tbal  cbdhtry,  ihef 
appdintdd  him  prbfessor  of  et!dcf»ast]l-lll  hMdt^;  and  A 
year  after^  in  1648^  'pilf€  htm  tWb  prnft^sbt^ships^  thAi  ^ 
catechetical  dtrinity^  nxtd  that  of  kh€  oHiftt^^l  tongues. 

He  married  at  tf^enty'-two,  and  be^iri  td  pnblish  bobki 
at  tvtrentjr-four.  New  t^ofe^6orsh4p«  WdM  bestowed  npeik 
bim  in  165^9  and  b^  w^  6dfiYitfed  iftfb  tbe  Cdlle^  bt 
canons.  In  1655|  the  'iAeet&t  PiUktlMy  de^frdus  to  i^(^- 
store  the  treAh^  hh  antT«tslty  6f  nti&^htfgy  eb^aitt^d 
lekrt  df  the  seriate  df  Zurich  fof  Hditiiig^V  td  go  there,  on 
condition  that  he  should  return  M  the  eiid  of  three  years : 
but  before  be  set  out  (tk  that  t&hy^  he  w^frl  to  Basil,  aihd 
took  the  degree  tff  D.  D.  He  arritred  ^t  Heidelberg  the 
same  year^  atid  wa*  gracfoafsiy  ^eceited  in  that  city.  Be« 
sides  tbe  profaBsorshij!)  of  divin'rty  ahd  the  of\'entkt  tongues, 
he  was  appoimcd  j^ttrdjMil  of  the  Collegium  Saplehtid^. 
He  waff  rector  of  the  t^nitersity  the  yesir  fbiloiting,^nd 
wrote  a  hmk  ffbtmrnviing  fhe  te-'lEf^ien  of  the  Lutherans 
and  Oahrihistsr  which  1^  dird  to  piestse  tbe  elector,  whtS 
wks  jsealoife  ifi  tbat  kffisiit  i  bbt  ^^rty-aniftidskles  refideted 
hk  pCH^fofttiabce  iweffeetosit.  Hettinger  stccompamied  this 
prince  to  the  eteetoril  diet  df  Ffafneforc  ifi  16^^^  and  there 
brad  a;  66i\htwn^  With  Job  LtsdkAt  Ludolf  he^  acquired  a 
vasH  knowledge  ol  Ethiopia*,  and$  vdf  cotijuhctidh  With  Hot-' 
tiilgar^  concerted  measates  fof  sending  into  Africa  some 
petSDM  skilled  in  tho  oric^iial  'ix>n^\s^,  #b^  thS^ki  make 
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exact  inquiries  conceniing  the  state  of  the  Christian  reli^ 
gion  in  that  part  of  the  worid.  Hottinger  was  not  recalled 
to  Zurich  till  1661,  his  superiors,  at  the  elector's  earnest 
request,  having  prolonged  the  term  of  years  for  which  they 
lent  him  :  and  be  then  returned,  honoured  by  the  elector 
with  the  title  of  Elcclesiastical-counseiior. 

Many  employments  were  immediately  conferred  on  hioi  r 
among  the  rest,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  commis-' 
sioners  who  were  to  revise  the  German  translation  of  the 
Bible.     A  civil  war  breaking  out  in  Switzeriaod  in  1664, 
he  was  sent  into  Holland  on  state  aflairs.     Many  universi* 
ties  would  willingly  have  drawn  Hottinger  to  them,  but 
vere  not  able.    That  of  Leyden  offered  him  a  professor* 
ship  of  divinity  in  1667 ;  but,  not  obtaining  leave  of  bis 
superiors,  he  refused  it,  until  Uie  magistrates  of  Zurich, 
consented,  in  complaisance  to  the  States  of  Holland,  who 
had  interested  themselves  in  this  afiair.     As  he  was  pre-' 
paring  for  this  journey,  he  unfortunately  lost  his  life,  June 
5,  1667,  in  the  river  which  passes  through  Zurich.     He 
went  into  a  boat,  with  his  wife,  three  children,  his  brother* 
in*law,  a  friend,  and  a  maid-servant,  in  order  to  go  and 
let  out  upon  lease  an  estate  which  he  had  two  leagues  from 
Zurich.    The  boat  striking  against  a  pier,  which  lay  under 
water,  overset :  upon  which  Hottinger,  his  brother-«in-la\y, 
and  friend,  escaped  by  swimming.     But  when  they  looked 
upon  the  women  and  children,  and  saw  the  danger  they 
were  in,  they  jumped  back  into  the  water :   the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  Hottinger,  his  friend,  and  three 
children,  lost  their  lives,  while  his  wife,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  servant-maid,   were  saved.     His  wife  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Huldric,  minister  of  Zurich,  a  man  of  very 
great  learning,  and  brought  him  several  children :  for  be- 
sides the  three  who  were  drowned  with  him,  and  those  who 
died  before,  he  left  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

As  an  author,  he  was  very  prolific,  and  it  is  surprising,' 
that  a  man,  who  had  possessed  so  many  acadecntcal  em- 
ployments, was  interrupted  with  so  many  visits  (for  eveiy 
body  came  to  see  him,  and  consulted  him  as  an  ortel^Ti), 
and  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  all  the  Uteratr 
of  Europe,  should  have  found  time  to  write  more  than' 
forty  volumes,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  he 
did  not  reach  fifty  years  of  age.  The  most  considerable 
of  his  works  are :  1.  **  Exerdtationes  Anti-Morinianse,  dir 
^entftteucho  $aaiaritano»  4c.*'  1644|  quarto*    Moria  had 
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asserted,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  authenticity  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  ;  which  he  preferred  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  upon  a  pretence  that  this  bad  been  corrupted  by  the 
Jews;  and  it  was  to  combat  this  opinion,  that  Hottinger 
wrote  these  Exercitations.  This  work,  though  the  firsts 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  father  Simon,  one  of  the  best  he 
wrote ;  and  if  he  had  never  written  any  thing  more«  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  left  higher  notions  of  his  abi- 
lities :  for  certainly  it  was  do  small  enterprise  for  him,  so 
early  in  life,  to  attack,  on  a  very  delicate  and  knotty  sub- 
ject, and  with  supposed  success  too,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  Europe  at  that  time.  2.  '^  Thesaurus  Thi« 
lologicus,  seu  clavis  scripturae,"  1649,  4to.  There  was  a 
second  edition  in  1649,  in  4to,  with  additions.  3.  *^  His* 
toria  Orientalis,  ex  variis  Orientalium  monumentis  col- 
lecta,^'  1651,  4to.  No  man  was  better  qualified  to  write 
on  oriental  affairs  than  Hottinger,  as  he  was  skilled  in  most 
of  the  languages  which  were  anciently,  as  well  as  at  pre- 
sent, spoken  in  the  East:  namely,  the  Hebrew,  Syriac^' 
Cbaldee,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Coptic.  4.  '^Promp- 
tuarium,  siy^  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  exhibens  catalogum 
sive  centurias  aliquot  tarn  auctorum,  quam  librorum  He* 
braicorum,  Syriacorum,  Arabicorum,  ^gyptiacorum  :  ad- 
dita  mantissa  Bibliotheearum  aliquot  Europseamm,''  1658, 
4to.  Baillet  does  not  speak  very  advantageously  of  this 
work  of  Hottinger,  whom  he  accuses  of  not  being  very 
nccuratein  any  of  his  compositions :  and  indeed  his  want 
of  accuracy  is  a, point  agreed  on  by  both  papists  and  pro- 
testants.  5.  ^^  Etymologicon  Orientale,  sive  Lexicon  Har- 
monicum  Heptaglotton,"  &c.  1661,  4to.  The  seven  Ian* 
guages  contained  in  this  Lexicon  are,  the  Hebrew,  Cbaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  and  Rabbinical. 
.  These  works  are  valuable  for  containing  materials  of  a 
curious  nature,  and  which  were  before  only  accessible  to 
persons  skilled  in  oriental  languages.  A  catalogue  of  bis 
other  works  may  be  seen  in,  th.e  *^  Bibliotheca  Tigurina ;" 
or  the  Latin  life  of  Hottinger,  published  by  Heidegger  at 
Zarich,  1667 :  in  either  of  which  they  are  all  drawn  up 
and  digested  into  regular  order. — John  James  Hottinger 
hiis  son,  was  also  a  learned  protestant  divine,  succeeded 
Qeidegger  ip  the  divinity  chair  at  Zurich,  and  died  Dec; 
18,  1735,leaving  a  great  number  of  works,  chiefly  ^'  Theo- 
logical dissertations,"  on  important  subjects.^^ 
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^QUBIGANT'(CHiVRi,£S^  Fa^ncis),  a  pious  aod  learned 
tjTaQsUtor  of  the  Qebr^v  Scriptures,  and  comineiuator  oa 
Uiem,  w^s  Uprn  at  Paris  in  1^86.  Jn  1702  be  became  a 
priest  of  tbe  cpn^rreg^Kion  na^ed  tbe  Oratory  j  and  being, 
by  deafness,  deprived  of  tb^  qhief  comforts  of  society,  a4* 
dieted  bimself  tbet  more  earnestly  to  I^ooks,  in  whicb  he 
fqund  his  constant  consolation.  Of  a  d^sppsiiion  naturally 
benevolent,  with  great  firn^npss  of  soul>  goodness  o(  tem- 
per, and  politeness,  of  manners,  be  w^  b^ld  in  very  gei^- 
ral  estimation,  and  r^c^v^d  honours  and  rewards  from  tbe 
pope.  (Bened-  XIV.)  and  from  h\$  countryipen^  lybich  be 
Bad  pever  thought  of  soliciting.  Though  his  income  was, 
but  small,  be  dedicated!  a  part  of  it  to  found  d.  school  near 
Cbantilly^;  and  the  purity  of  bii^  judgment,  joined  to  tl^e 
strei^gth  of  his  memory,  enabled  hi^qa  to  ca^ry  on  \kh  lit^«- 
rary  labours  to  a  very  a()v^p^d  agQ.  Ev^q  when  his  fa* 
culti^^  bf-d  declin^,  ^nd  ^^re  fur^er  injured  by  the  acci- 
dent of  ^  fall,  tb^  v^ry  sight  pf  a  bpoHy  that  well-known  ^ 
corisoler  odfall  bis  care^«  reatgjr^d  him  to  p^ape  and  rationa- 
lity. |i^  di^d  Oct  3 1,  17^,.  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
dght.  Hi^  works,  £br  wbict^  be  waf}  po  less  esteemed  in 
^pr^igp  count,rie;»  thr^n  ia  bi^  own^  w^e  chiefly  tbesQ :  ). 
An  editJQu  of  tbe  Hebrew  Bible^  with  a  Latin  v^rsioni^i^d 
HQtjOSji  published  i^  Par^s  in  17^^,  ia  4  vols,  folio.  This  is 
th^  ^lost  valuable  and  iipportant  work  of  tl^e  autbof,  and 
copt^Uis  tl;\^  ^ebr^w  text  corrected,  by  tbe  spm\de^V  rules 
of  criticism,  1^  Latin  ver^^n,  and  vif^eful  notes  :  find  pre* . 
fi^^d  tjp  ^^b  V<^i^  ^  ^  v^^y  l^arnifd  preface,  ^eped^cl 
XI  V/^^^o  justly  iippreciated  ib^  value  and  diffipulty  of  the 
>Ypisif,:  JbQWured  th^  autjiAr  with<  a  Daedal,  s^ad  ^im  Qfher 
marka  qfapp^ot^^tipQ.;  s^^d  ti)e  clergy  qf  bis  pwi^  coMPtry^ 
unsolicii^df  QQ^ferrctd;  a  pepMP"  on  bioa*  9^  A  Lat;n  trans- 
Ij^trpp  9f  tj^^  P<^ltjfr,  from  tbp  Hebrew^  i^'^^i  I2mo,  3. 
A^oi^r  of  tbe  Old  Test^nijetfitj  afe  l^rge,  in  1 7oa,  }fi  3  vol^ 
§YP.  4,  "  R^qi/i^s  IJebraiiju^.,'*  }7S:J,  ^vp,.^aiust  tb« 
poi^ts.  3.  "  E^WJpn  du  Pj^ftuti^r  d^  C^pppbips,**  \'^m^ 
the  n^ode  of  inff|rpjfi^t«|tio|>  used  ii)  vvbipb.  hf  ^bpagbjti  too 
^rt^i^r^ry.  6.  A  French  translations  pf  ap  £^nglish  wprkby 
Forbes,  entitled  '^  Tbougbts  on  N^i^fal  I(e)igipn.^'  7. 
Most  qf  t()^  works  of  CbMes  Leslie  trap^atedj^  Paris^,1770^ 
8vo.  father  lloubig^nt  i^  s^id  s^fiq.  tq  hay^  (eft  sqveri^l 
vforks  in-  i^ianus^^ript}  whicb)  &QPi)  tbe  e^^celt^nc^  of  tboj^r 
he  published,  qis^  b@  coojecturqd  tp  be  well  deserving  a(, 
the  press.     Amone  these  are  a  ^^  Trait6  des  Etudes;*'  a 
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^ranslatioTi  of  "Origen  against  Celsus;**  a  •*  Life  of  Carr 
dtnal  BeruH©;**  and  a  complete  translation  of  the  Bible, 
accordimg  to  his  own  corrections.  The  first  of  these  was 
to  have  been  published  by  father  Dotteville,  and  the  rest 
b^  Lalahde,  but  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  them  have  apV 
peared.* 

HOUBRAKEN  (Jacob),  an  eminent  engraver,  iva^ 
the  son  of  Arnold  Houbraken,  a  native  of  Holland,  and  9 
painter,  but  of  no  very  superior  merit.  He  is  known,  how- 
ever, to  the  IkewtrJ^  world,  as  the  author  of  a  work  in  Dutch, 
entitled  «  The  Grejat  Theatre  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
painters^**  in  $  vols,  folio,  with  their  portraits.  He  came' 
jover  i^to  England^  to  make  drawings  of  the  pictures  of 
Vandyke,  which  wer^  afterwards  engraved  by  Peter  Vai)f 
Gunst.  He  died  at  Anis^erdam  in  the  flfty-nintji  year  of 
^is  age,  1719. 

Hi^  son  Jacoi^  «vas  born  jPJecember  S5,  1998.  By  what^ 
ma^ief^  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  engraving,  we  are* 
not  informed,  but  he  was  probably  initiated  in  the  art  by 
his  fat?hev ;  and  Mr.  Strutt  supposes  that  he  studied  thd-. 
Beatest  portraits  of  Edelinji  very  attentively,  especially  that? 
qf  Le  Bran,  which  is  usu^tjly  prefixed  to  the  engravings  of 
Oirard  Audran,  from  his  battles  of  Alexander.  He  work-  . 
ed,  how€iver,  for  some  time  with  little  profit,  and  with  less 
<5elebi'ifey';  arid  he  had  arrived  at  the  meridiai^  of  life  be- 
fore he  ei^gaged  in  that  work  by  which  he  is  best  known ;' 
;a"^ork,  which,  notwithstanding  some  well-founded  objec- 
tions, will' reflect  honour  on  the  several  persons  engaged 
in  it.  It  seeins  to  b^ve  been  a  plan  of  the  accurate  and 
industrious:  George  Vertue,  who  proposed  to  gi^  sets  or 
classes  of  eminent  men;  but  his  design  W4s  adbpted  by 
others,  and  at  letigth  taKen  out  of  his  hands,  who,  as  lord 
Orford  observes,  was  best  furnished  with  malertals  for.sofel^^ 
a  Worfc.  ■_  •'     '         ■■■  .''•■'•'' 

The  persons  who  und'ertook  a^d  brought  to  concltisi<»»' 
this'  great  national  w<)rk,  were  the  two  Knaptonsr,  bcxA**' 
sel+ens,  encouraged  l>y  Ae  vast  success  of  Rapines  History- 
x)f  England.  They  employed  both  Vertui^aiwl' Hotibrakdhi* 
but  cbiefi^  the  fattet)  and  the  publication  B^gan  in  tiurti-; 
bers  iiv  1^44.  The  first  volume  was  completed  i*ft  I7e4hr,' 
^nd^  the' second  in  1752.'  Tt  was  accompamed  with  short 
Jives  of  tfbepers&nages}  written  by  Dr.  Dlrch;    Lord  Ofrfcrd • 

'  Diet;  flUt.-^6»ril  Onoivnilt. 
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ol^serves,    that  some  of  Houbraken*s  headsc  were  cafe* 
lessly  done,  especially  those  of  the  moderns ;  and  the  eft- 
graver  living  in  Holland,  ignorant  of  our  history,  uninqoi* 
sitive  into  the  authenticity  of  what  was  transmitted  to  him, 
engraved  whatever  was  sent.     His  lordship  mentions  two 
instances,  the  heads  of  Carr  earl  of  Somerset,  and  secre* 
tary  Thurlow,  which  are  not  only  not  genuine,  but  hav« 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  persons  they  pretend  to 
'  represent.      Mr.  Gilpin,    in   his  Essay  on  Prints,    says« 
^'  Houbraken  is  a  genius,  and  has  given  us  in  his  collection 
of  English  portraits,  some  pieces  of  engraving  at  least 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.     Such  are  t)\e  heads  of 
Hampden,  Schomberg,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  tlie  duke 
of  Richmond  particularly,  and  some  others.     At  the  same" 
time,  we  must  own  that  he  has  intermixed  among  his  works 
a  great  number  of  bad  prints.     In  his  best,  there  isawonr 
derful  union  of  softness  and  freedom.     A  more  elegant  and 
flowing  line  no  artist  ever  employed."     Mr.  Strutt  esti« 
mates  his  general  merits  more  minutely.     Houbraken's 
great  excellence,  says  tfot  ingenious  writer,  consisted  in 
the  portrait  line  of  engraving.     We  admire  the  softness 
and  delicacy  of  execution,  which  appear  in  his  works, 
joined  with  good  drawing,  and  a  fine  taste.    If  his  I^st  per- 
formances have  ever  been  surpassed,  it  is  in.  the  masterly > 
determination  of  the  features  which  we  find  in  the  works 
of  Nanteuii,  Edelink,  and  Drevet;  this  gives  an  animation 
to  the  countenance,  more  easily  to  be  felt  than  described. 
From  his  solicitude  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an  outline, 
he  seems  frequently  to  have  neglected  the  little  sharpnesses 
of  light  and  shadow,  which  not  only  appear  in  nature,  but, 
like  the  accidental  semitones  in  music,  raise  a  pleasing, 
sensfition  in  the  mind,  iq  proportion  as  the  variation  is  judi- 
Cloudy  DMinaged.    For  want  of  attention  to  this  essential 
beauty,  many  of  his  celebrated  productions  have  a  misty 
appearance,  and  dot  4)ot  strike  the  eye  with^  the  force  we 
might  expect,  when  w^  consider  the  excellence  of  the  en-- 
graving!     The  Sacrifice  of  Manoah,  from  Rembrandt,  for 
the  coUection  of  prints  from  the  pictures  in  the  Dresden 
gallery,  is  the  only  attejmpt  he  made  in  historical  engrav- 
ing;  but  in  it  he  by  no  means  succeeded  so  well.*—- Of  his ' 
private  life,  family,  or  character,  nothing  is  known.     He  ^ 
livf^  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  at  Am^terdam^  io  1780.^; 

*  Strati's  Diciu>miry.--£ttfop«itt  M>g.  ISOtk 
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HOUDRY  (Vincent),  »  Jesuit,  ^pras  born  Jan.  22, 1631,  b,% 
Tours,  and  taught  ethics,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy  among 
the  Jesuits,  and  devoted  himself  afterwards  to  preaching 
twenty- four  years;  the  rest  of  his  life,  was  spent  in  com- 
posing useful  books.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  the  college  of 
l^uis  le  Grand,  March  29,  1729.  His  works  are,  *M«a 
Bibliotheque  des  Predicateurs,*'  Lyons,  1733,  22  vols.:.4to«i 
'*  Morality,"  8  vols,  the  supplement  2  vols.  ^^  Panegyrics^'* 
4  vols,  and  the  supplement  1  vol.  The  '^  Mysterie3>"  3 
vols,  and  the  supplement  1  vol.  ''The  Tables,"  1  vd1« 
"  The  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,"  1  vol.  "  Cbristiaa 
Eloquence,"  l.vol.  '' Trait£  de  la  maniere  d*imiter .les^ 
boris  Predicateurs,"  12mo.  ''  Ars  I'ypographica,  carmen/' 
4to  ;  and  twenty  volumes  of  ''  Sermons,"  all  which  she.w 
more  industry  than  genius,  but  some  of  them  are  consulted 
1^  repositories  of  facts  and  opinions.' 

HOUGH  (John),  an  English  prelate,  memorable  for  the 
firm  and  patriotic  stand  which  he  made  against  the  tyraooyi 
aad  bigotry  of  James  II.  was  the  son  of  John  Hough,  a- 
citizen  of  London,  descended  from  the  Houghs  of  I^eighton. 
in  Cheshire,  and  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  ftlpba 
Byrche  of  Leacroft  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  esq.  He  wa4) 
born  in  Middlesex,  April  12,  1661  ;  and,  after  having  re.-^ 
chived  his  education  either  at  Birmingham  or  Walsall  in 
Staffordshire,  was  entered  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,* 
Nov.  12,  )^69,  and  in  a  few  years  was  elected  a  fellow. 
H^e  took  ^orders  in  1675,  and  in  1678  was  appointed  dor. 
meaktic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  at  that  time  lord: 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  went  over  with  him  to  that, 
country;  but  .b^  returned  soon  after,  and  in  1685  wa$^ 
made  a  pre^ben^dary  of  Worcester.  He  was  also  presented^ 
to  the  rectory  of  Tempsford  in  Bedfordshire,  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown.  From  these  circumstances,  it  should  seem  that, 
b^  must  have  been  considered  as  a  man  of  talents  and. 
merit,  before  he  acted  the  conspicuous  part  be  did  in< 
October  1687.. 

In  Marph  of  ^hat  year^  th^  presidentship  of  Magdalen 
college  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Ciai^ke, 
tSfls  usual  aotice  was  given  that  the  election  of  a  president 
would  take  pl^ce  on  the.  13  th  of  April;  but  the  fellows 
be^Qg  afterwards  informed,  that  his  majesty  James  IL  bad 
l^ranted  letters  maadatory,  requiring  them  to  elect  Mr*. 

>  Moreri.^Dict  Hilt, 
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Antbony  Farner,  who  ftad  not  been  fellow  either  of  diit, 
or  New  college,  as  indispensably  required  by  the  statutes, 
^ho  bad  also  given  strong  proofs  of  indifference  to  all 
reiigions,  and  whom  they  thought  unfit  ]<h  other  respects  to 
be  their  president,  petitioned  the  king,  either  to  leaye  them 
fo  the  difscharge  of  their  duty  and  conscience,  and'  to  their 
£Mttld6r*s  statutes,  or  to  recommend  such  a  person  as  might 
be  more  serviceable  to  bis  mi^esty  and  to  tbe  college. 
No  answer  being  given  to  this  petition,  they  met  on  the 
iSth  of  April,  but  adjourned  first  to  the  14th,  and  then  to 
tbe  15th,  the  last  day  limited  by  the  statutes  for  the  election 
ef  a  president,  and  having  still  received  no  answer  (except 
a  verbal  one  by  the  rev.  Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  fellows, 
from  lord  Sunderland,  president  of  the  council,  which  was, 
^tbat  his  majesty  expected  to  be  obeyed*'),  they  proceeded 
to  the  election,   according  to   the  usual  forms,    and  the' 
Kev.  Mr.  Kongh  was  chosen,  who  is  stated  in  tbe  college 
register  to  be  ^^a  gentleman  of  liberality  and  firmness, 
ll^ho,  by  ^e  simplicity  and  purity  of  bis  moral  character, 
by  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  tbe  happy  teiiipe* 
mmeiit  of  his  virtues,  and  many  good  qualities,  had  given 
everyone  iteasonto  expect  that  he  would  be  a  distinguished 
omatsent  to  the  college,  and  to  the  whole  university.**  • 
'  He  was  accordingly  presented  next  day,  April  16,  to  the 
visitor,'  Df.  Mews,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  was  the  same 
day  swortn  in  president  of  the  college.     He  returned  next 
day,  and  was  solemnly  installed  in  the  chapel.     Many  ap- 
plications were  made  to  the  kinjy  during  this  and  the  foi- 
Idwiiig  month  in  behalf  of  the  fellows,  both  by  themselves, 
tibe  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  by  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
Ohaficellor  of  the  university  :  "notwithstanding  which,  they 
were  6ired' to  appear  at  Whitehall,  in  June  following,  before 
bia  majesty's  commissioners  for  ecclesiastics^l  causes,  who 
decreed  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Hough,  who  had  now 
taken  his  doctor's  degree,  was  void,  and  that  be  be  amoved 
from  his  office  of  president.     Still  as  Farmer*s  iporal  cha-» 
rbcter  was  top  strong  to  get  over,  another  mandate  was  sent 
to  the  fellows  on  August  27,  to  admit  Dr.  Samuel  Parker 
president,  who  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  Oxford^  and  a 
Roman  Catholic.     But  this  was  declined,  on  the  ground 
of  tbe  office  being  full,   and'  being  directly  coutpry  to 
their  statutes  and  the  oath  they  had  take ti,  akhough  th^^ 
king  vyent  to  Oxford  in  Septejnber  in  order  to  enforce  hisr 
mandate,  attended  by  lord  Sunderland  and  others.    Among 


^ese  was  t^he  c^lebr^t^  WiUilmx  P^nn  the  qdakeri  wboM 
influence  with  his  bretbc0q,  ^n^  (be  dissenters  in  general, 
James  II.  inade  u^e  of  to  pnoQi^te  his  own  designs  in  faiK>inr 
9f  pgpery,  iioider  tbe  cqIqui;  Qf  a.  general  tderatioQ  and 
suspeusiqi^  ot'  xhfi  pc|nal  laws  s^gainst  all  sectaries^  as  w6l) 
a$  against  tb«  RtPipan  ca^tboiic^*  Penn^s  interference  in  th# 
present  business,  l^Qwev^,  4o.es  ik^  appear  tohaverbeen 
iniprop^r.  He  even  alloii^^d,.  after  making  binuell  ap^ 
quainted  with  tba  circ^n^stanQes  of  tbe  case,  that  the 
*'  fellows  coi^ld  qot  yielld  pbedience  without  a  breach  of 
their  oaths,  and  that  sacb  ma/idat^  weve  a  force  oh  con^* 
science,  and  not  figro^^bl^  tp  the  king's  other  gsacious 
indulgencii^s.'' 

Tbe  king,  however^  with  whom  uo  goad  advice  had  anjp 
weigl^ti  as  sqq9  8^  b^  arrived  at  O^ford^  sent  for  tbe  fel* 
lows,  Sept.  4,  to  attend  him  in  person,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  at  Christ  Cbur^b,  of  which  the  Ushop  of  Ox- 
^^rd  was  de^n,  Th/Ei  fellpws  aficurdiogly  attended,  and 
presented  a  pet^.ti9iit  r^capitu}aUIlg  tbein  obligations  to 
obey  the  st^^tutf^^  &c*  whicb  the  king  refused  to  accept, 
ai^d  tbreateaed  tb^m>  in  ^  very  gross  n^anoer,.  wi|h  th^ 
v^bple  weight  of  bis  diftple^s^iii^,  if  they  did  not  ftdmit  the ^ 
bishop  of  Oxford,  which  they  inlimiited  w^  pot  in  their 
ypwer;  and  hjsving  r^tutned  tp  their  chapel,  and  betng» 
^ked  by  the  sepior  fellow  whether  they  would  elect  the 
li^ishoppf  Oxford  their  president,  they  all  answered  in  their 
turn,  tl^att  it  beiag  contrary  to  their  siatuj^es,  and  to  the 
po^itiye  ofttU  which  they  hiid  taken,  they  did  not  apprehend 
it  wa3  in  tt^^ir  power.  Tb^  refusal  was  foiknrod  by  the 
i^ppoint^ment  of  certain  iords  commissioaers:  to  visit  the 
coljegeu  These  >^ere^  Cactjivright^  bishop  of  Ch^ester,  sir 
jjlobert  Wright^  clii^f  justice  of  the  king's  h^nch,  and  sir 
Thomas  J^ioq^r,  l^^Mron  of  tbe  exchequer,  whp  cited  the 
j>retend€d,  president,  as  be  w^si  called,  and  the  fellows,  to 
f^ppear  biofore  th^4Q  at  iV^gdiden  college  en  Oct.  21,  the 
day  before  which  the  commissioners  had  arrivedat  Oxford,' 
with  tbe  parade  of  three  troopVof  horse.  Having  assem- 
bled on  the  day  ^appointed  in  the  ball,  and  th^ir  conuniS'* 
iion  readi  the  u^ipes  pf  the,  president  and  fellows  were* 
called  over,  and  Dr.  Hough  was  mentioned  first.  It 
was  upon  this*  occ^iston  that  he  behaved  with  that  CQU-, 
rage  and  intrepidity^  prud^nc^  s^nd  temper, - wbicJh  will^ 
endear  bis  memoiy  to  the-  latest  posterity.  The  commis-* 
sioners,  feovvevQK  struck  bis.njgne  out  Qf  the,  \o^\^  of  tfe^ 
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cdilege,  and  admonished  the  fellows  and  others  of  the 
society  no  longer  to  submit  to  bis  authority.  At  their  next 
meeting  the  president  cs^me  into  court,  and  said,  "  My 
lords,  you  were  pleased  this  morning  to  deprive  me  of  my 
place  of  president  of  this  college:  I  do  hereby  protest 
against  all  your  proceedings,  and  against  all  that  you  have 
done,  or  hereafi^r  shall  do,  in  prejudice  of  me  and  my 
right,  as  illegal,  unjust,  and  null :  and  therefore  I  appeal 
to  my  sovereign  lord  the  king  in  his  courts  of  justice/*  As 
he  had  refused  them  the  keys*  they  sent  for  a  smith  to 
force  the  door  of  the  presidenrs,  lodgings.  Burnet  says^ 
f^  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  university,  looked  on  all  this 
proceeding  with  a  just  indignation.  It  was  thought  an 
open  piece  of  robbery  and  burglary,  when  men,  authorized 
by  no  legal  commission,  came  forcibly  and  turned  men  out 
of  their  possessions  and  freeholds.'' 

It  is  remarkable,  and  highly  honourable  to  the  college,- 
tbat  out  of  twenty-eight  fellows,  there  were  only  two  who 
at  all  submitted  to  these  proceedings ;  the  rest  were  all 
deprived  of  their  fellowships;  and  those  demies,  or  pro** 
bationer  fellows,  who  did  not  appear  when  summoned, 
amounting  to  fourteen,  were  removed  and  dismissed.  These 
proceedings,  harsh  as  they  may  seem,  were  confirmed  by 
the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  ^  who  met  at 
Whitehall  Dec.  10  following,  and  who/*' haying  taken  into 
consideration  all  that  bad  passed  in  the  business  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  the  contemptuous. and  dis*- 
obedient  behaviour  of  Dr.  John  Hough,  and  several  of  the 
fellows  af  that  college,''  whom  they  named  individually, 
declared  and  decreed,  that  they  should  be  incapable  of 
receiving,  or  being  admitted  to,  any  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
benefice,  or  promotion.  Such  of  them  as  were  not  yet  in 
holy  orders,  were  adjudged  incapable  of  receiving  or  being 
admitted  into  the  same  ;  and  all  archbishops,  bishops,  &c. 
were  required  to  take  notice  of  the  said  decree,  and  to  yield 
obedience  to  it  *. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  September  in  the  following 
year,  1688,  that  the  infatuated  James  IL  began  to  see 
the  folly  of  his  conduct,  and,  conscious  both  of  his  past' 

*  Parker  dM  not  loDg  enjoy  tbe  ad*  infataatioa  was  oo#  at  its  beighti  sent 

vantages  of  this  most  illegal  and  arbi-  another  mandate  to  the  ooRege  to  elect 

trary  act    He  was  installed  by  |m>xy  one  Bonaventnre  Gifford,  a  doctor  of 

Oct.  25, 16S7i  and,  alter  presiding  orer  the  Sorbonne,   who  accordingly  took 

•«i  almost  empty  boose  for  a  few  months,  possession  Jane  15,  but  was  remoyed 
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itrroT  dnd  present  danger,  began  to  be  alarmed.  Among 
other  steps  taken  too  late  for  the  preservation  of  his  crown, 
be  ordered  lord  Sunderland  to  write  to  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, that  **  the  king;  having  declared  bis  resolution  to 
preserve  the  church  x>f  England,  and  all  its  rights  and  im-» 
manities,  his  majesty,  as  an  evidencel  of  it,  commanded 
bim  to  signify  lo  his  lordship  his  royal  will  and  pleasure, 
thai,  as  visitor  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  he 
should  settle  that  society  regularly  and  statu teably/'  In 
consequence  of  this.  Dr.  Hough,  as  president,  and  the 
fellows  and  demies  who  bad  been  expelled,  were  all 
restored. 

Soon  after  the  revolution,  viz.  in  April  1 690,  Dr.  Hough 
was  nominated  bishop  of  Oxford,  with  a  licence  to  bold  the 
presidentship  of  Magdalen -college  in  commendam,  which 
be  did  till  he  succeeded  Qr.  William  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Lich« 
iield  and  Coventry,  in  1699.  It  must  have  been  a  singular 
satisfaction  to  him,  as  it  was  a  most  appropriate  reward, 
that  be  should  receive  that  mark  of  elevation  in  a  place 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  degradation,  or  rather  of  bis 
exemplary  fortitude  and  manly  virtue  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  this  accession  of  rank  at  all  altered  the  general  be* 
Dignity  x>f  bis  nature  towards  those  with  whom  he  was 
csonnected,  either  in  his^ college  or  in  bis  diocese ;  for  even 
they  who  had  taken  a  different  part  at  the  time  of  bis  elec* 
fion,  or  were  of  a  different  opinion  with  himself*  were 
always  treietted  by  bim  with  the  greatest,  humanity  and  in* 
dulgence.  * 

The  remainder  of  bishop  Hough's  life  affords  few  inci* 
dents  for  biography,  as  he  Very  seldom  employed  bis  pen, 
unless  in  correspondence,  or  otbet  compositions  not  in* 
tended  for  the  press,  but  the  steady  virtues  of  his  charac- 
ter appeared  throughout  his  whole  conduct,  and  afforded 
subject  for  many  a  heart-felt  and  many  a  studied  pane- 
gyric. Whilst  in  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  be 
repaired  and  almost  rebuilt  as  well  as  adorned  the  episcopal 
bouse  at  Ecclesball,  and  afterwards,  on  his  removal  to 
Worcester,  be  rebuilt  great  part  of  the  palace  there,  par* 
tieularly  the  whole  front,  where  bis  arms  are  impaled  with^ 
those  of  the  see  in  the  pediment,  and  made  considerable 
icnprovements  at  his  other  seat  at  the  castle  of  Hartlebury, 
so  as  to  have  laid  out  many  thousand  pounds  upon  them. 
He  had  before  repaired  the  lodgings  at  Magdalen  college 
at  hia  own  expenee,  and  comributed  lOOOl.  towards  the 
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new  boildihg  at  fchat  piece  of  his  edncation.  He  likewise 
contribated  1000/.  towards  building  All  SainU  church. in 
Worcester.  In  1715  the  metropolitan  chair  was  offered  Id 
him,  on  the  death  of.  archbishop  Tenison,  tvhith  he  de^ 
clined,  from  the  too  modest  and  humble  sentiments  which 
Ike  entertained  of  himself  ^  but  afterwards^  in  1717,  he 
succeeded  brshop  Lloyd  in  the  see  of  Worcester.  An  his 
pttbti^  betiefactibns  haT«  been  justmentibnedi  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  that  his  private  acts  of  charity  Were  very  exten-* 
sive.  His  ufivai  manner  of  living  wasagreeable  to  his  ninction, 
boepitable  i^ithoqt  proftiseness,  and  his  conversation  with 
all  was  full  of  humanity  and  candour,  as  well  as  prudeftt 
and  instructive. 

His  earliest  biographer  says,  thiit  ^^  his  heavenly  teiApef 
of  mind,  his  contempt  of  the  world,  and  his  indlfierence 
to  life.  Were  most  visible  in  the  latter  period  of  his  own ;  bin 
firm  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  goipel  exerted  itself  most 
remarkably  in  his  declining  years,  as  well  in  conversatibn 
with  some  of  his  friends  abont  bis  hopes  of  a  better  state, 
and  even  in  his  own  private  thoughts  on  the  nature  of  that 
state,  as  in  several  letters  to  others  about  tbe  gradual  decay 
of  his  body,  the  just  sense  he  had  of  his  approaching 
dissolution,  and  his  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  Ooo* 
As  he  had  on  many  occasions  expressed  his  Well-groun^led 
hopes  of  iinmortality,  so  they  gradually  grew  stronger  on 
him,  aud  seemed  to  be  more  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the' 
decays  of  bis  body.  Indeed,  even  tbe  temper  of  his  mind 
bore  so  just  a  proportion  to  bis  well-tempered  constitution 
of  body,  as  by  an  happy  result  of  both,  to  extend,  his  age 
to  thi^  beginning  of  bis  ninety-third  year,  and  almost  to 
the  completion  of  the  iiity-third  year  of  his  episcopate. 
Bm  he  cast  (inly  a  cursory  eye  upon  (be  minute  distinc-^ 
tions  of  human  life,  as  the  whole  is  at  best  of  a  short 
duration.  Bishop  Hough's  lamp  of  life  burnt  clear,  if  not 
bright,  to  the  l^st;  and  though  his  body  was  Weak,  he  had 
no  pain  or  sickness,  as  he  himself  acknowledged  on  several 
occasions,  not  only  at  a  censiderable  distance  ftom  b« 
death,  but  even  a  few  minutes  before  he  expired.^'  A  little 
before  his  death,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  hia  friend  lord 
Digby,  where  we  find  tbe  following  reaiarkable  wottds: 
f^  I  am  weak  and  forgetful-^ in  other  inBs|iect5  i  have  ease 
to  a  degree  beyond  what  I  dum  itave  thoilght  on,  wbeii 
years  began  to  multiply  upon  me^  1  wait  contentedly  for 
a  deiiveratiee  out  of  this  life  into  a  belter,  in  humbtai 
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icmBiience,  that  bj  the  mercy  of  God,  through  tbe  merifa 
of  his  Son^  I  shall  stand  at  the  fesurrection  oil  hU  right 
hand/  And  when  you,  my  iord^  have  ended  those  days 
which  are  to  come,  which  I  pray  may  be  many  and'  com-^ 
fortablei  as  inopceatly  smd  as  exemplary  as  those  which  are 
passed,  I  donbt  not  of  our  meeting  in  that  state  where  the 
joys  are  unspeakablai  and  will  always  endure."  He  died 
March  8,  1743,  and  was  bnried  in  Worcester  cathedral 
Bear  bis  wife,  where  his  memory  is  presisrred  by  aa  elegant 
aionumeut 

It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Hough  ever  prepared-  any 
thing  for  the  press,  except  eight  occasional  sermons,  and 
be  gave  a  strict  charge  that  none  should  be  published  from 
his  manuscripts  after  bis  death.  Many  of  bis  letters,  how- 
ever, with  various  important  docuiiients  to  illustrate  Us 
character  and  public  services,  have  lately  been  given  to 
the  world  in  a  splendid  publication,  entitled  ^^  The  Life  of 
the  rev.  John  Hough,  D.  D.  &c."  by  John  Wilmot,  esq# 
F.R.  S«  and  S.  A.  To  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre^ 
^ceding  sketch;  and  Mr.  Wilmot  has  accumulated  so  much 
information  respecting  Dr.  Hough,  that  it  is  now  unneces* 
sary  to  refer  to  any  other  authority.  ^ 

HOULIERES(ANTOMiETTADi!:LA  Garde  des),  a  French 
poetess^  was  born  at  Paris  in  1638,  and.  possessed  all  the 
charms  of  her  sex,  and  wit  enough  to  shine  in  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  Her  taste  for  poetry  was  cultivated  by  the 
celebrated  poet  Henault,  who  is  said  to  have  instructed  her 
in  all  he  knew,  or  imagined  he  knew,;  but  she  not  only 
imitated  him  itt  his  poetry,  but  also  io  his  irreligion ;  for. 
her  verses  savonr  strongly  of  Epicureanism.  She  com*, 
pose^  epigrams,  odes,  eclogues,  tragedies;  but  succeed* 
ed  best  in  the  idylHum  or  pastoral,  which  some  affirm 
she  carried  to  perfectioiu  She  died  at  ParLs  in  1694, 
and  left  a  daughter  of  her  own  name,  who  had  some  talent 
for  poetry,  but  inferior  to  that  of  her  mother.  The  iirst 
verses,  however,  composed  by  this  lady,  bore  away  the 
prize  at  the  French  academy  ;  which  was  highly  to  her 
honour,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  reported,  that  Fontenelle  wrote 
at  the  same  ttme^  and  upon  the  same  subject.  She  was  a 
menibber  of  the  academy  of  the  Ricovrati  of  Padua,  as  was- 
her moitber,  who  vp^as  also  of  that  of  Arjies.     She  died  at 

Paris  in  1718.     The  works  of  these  two  ladies  were  col- 
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kictively  published  in  1747,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  Several 
maxims  of  the  elder  of  these  ladies  are  much  cited  by 
French  writers ;  as,  that  on  gaming,  **  On  commende  par 
4tre  dupe,  on  finit  par  £tre  fripon."  People  begin  dtipes, 
and  end  rogues.  And  that  on  self-love:  *^  Nui  n'est  con- 
tent de  sa  fortune,  ni  m^content  de  son  esprit."  No  one 
is  satisfied  with  his  fortune,  or  dissatis6ed  with  his  talents. ' 

HOUSTON  (WiLUAM),  an  able  promoter  of  exotic 
botany  in  England,  went  first  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
character  of  a  surgeon,  and  upon  his  return,  after  two 
years*  residence  at  Leyden,  took  his  degrees  in  physic 
tinder  Boerhaave,  in  1728  and  1729.  At  Leyden  he  insti* 
tuted  a  set  of  experiments  on  brutes ;  some  of  which  were 
made  in  concert  with  the  celebrated  Van  Swieten.  They 
were  afterwards  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
under  the  title  of  ^*  Experimenta  de  perforatione  thoracis, 
ejusque  in  respiratione  affectibus,'*  the  result  of  which 
proved,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  animals 
could  Jive  and  breathe  for  some  time,  although  air  was 
freely  admitted  into  both  cavities  of  the  thorax.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  Holland,  he  was  in  1732  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  went  immediately  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  July  14,  17S3.  He  had  previously  sent  over  a 
description  and  figure,  of  the  dorsteria  contrayerva,  which 
were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
XXXVII.  This  was  the  first  authentic  account  received^ 
of  that  drug,  although  known  in  England  from  the  time  or 
sir  Francis  Drake,  or  earlier.  He  also  sent  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Miller,  of  Chelsea,  the  seeds  of  many  rare  and  new 
plants  collected  by  him  in  the  islands.  His  MS  Catalogue 
of  plants  also  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  after 
bis  death  into  the  possession  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  who, 
out  of  respeci  to  the  memory  of  so  deserving  a  man,  gra« 
tified  the  botanists  with  the  publication  of  them,  under  the 
title  of  ^*  Reliqui»  Houston janae,   1781,  4 to.* 

HOUTEVILLE  (Claude  Fbancis),  a  native  of  Paris, 
was  eighteen  years  a  member  of  the  congregation  called 
the  oratory,  and  afterwards  secretary  to  cardinal  Dubois, 
by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed.  He  was  appointed  in 
1749  perpetual  secretary  to  the  French  academy,  but  did 
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not  ioQg  enfi>7  his  ^prdfeiment)  for  lie  died  thd  bame  y^ar, 
Jfteing  dSiottt  6fiy-four  yeai«  did.  He  pcrblished  a  #ork 
entMed  *^  La  Yent)6  de  la  Reiigion  Odn^ienne  prouT^  par 
fas  fciit/'  <be  latter  ediliond  ot  vAnch  are  for  smpeffior  tso 
dw  iirft.  The  bedt  edkien  is  that  <)f  Paris,  1741,  3  voh, 
4QU).  Thiia  4>ook  had  an  aatofrishiag  fiuctess  on  its  first  ap<- 
pearance;  but  sunk  tiftevwatds  kilo  a  state  cf  discredit  n^ 
less  aBtDimhing :  it  <had  been  estolled  toe  highly  at  6rst, 
And  «ftenvards  %o^  muoli  depreciated.  The  style  is  af* 
fsated,  and  the  autiior  lays  down  ^iseless  principlesi  and^ 
•owe  ttsies,  evea  snob  as  are  -dangeroos  and  burtful  to  his 
oaiMe.  His  proofs  are  not  always  solid  or-well  chosen ; 
bat  he  is  >pai%ioularly  bkaiQafbte  for' having  separated  the 
difficukies  and  ohjeotiMslyom'^  proofs  brougbt  against 
tiiem.  By  thus  beciping  oh^l^ons  on  objections  lit  th$ 
end  df  his  work,  and  giving  Tery  short  and  concise  answers 
for>fear  jof  repeititions,  he  gives  greater  force  to  Ae  former 
than  to  'tfbe  latter,  maStes  iis  4ose  sight  of  his  proofs,  and 
fioema  to  deatroy  what  be  had  established.  ^ 

a&YEDE^  (RooBii  DE),  an  English  historian,  who 
fiousished  in  d^rtfignof  Henry  II.  wats  born  in  Yorkshire, 
mQA  jprobably  in  the  ccrwn  of  that  name,  was  of  a  good 
family,  and  Jived  beyond  the  year  1204,  but  the  exact  pe« 
Biads  of  hisbiilih  anddefetth  are  not 'known;  He  is  said  to 
have  <had  -some  situation  m  the  fatnily  of  Hehry  H.  atrd  to 
have  bean  ^mpio)^  by  that  oionarch  in  conndential  ser* 
woes,'  such  as  visiiSiig  enoiiasteries.  He  <was  by  profession 
a  /lawyer,  <bm,  like*  other  lawyers  of  that  tinte,  in  the 
idMirch,  and  ali»o  a  professor  of  theology  at  Oxfol*d.  After 
the  death  of  Henry,  be  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
wviting  of  iftHory,  and  composed  annals,  which  he  com- 
menced at  rfve'  year  731,  tlie  period  where  Bede  left  off, 
a^d  continued  to  the  third  year  of  king  John,  1202.  Tbese 
annals  were  first  published  by  Savlle  ainong  the  Historicl 
Anglici,  in  1595,  and  reprinted  at  Fran cfort  in  1601,  folio, 
in  two  books.  Leiand*  says  of  him,  "  If  we  fconsider  -his 
dihgence^  his  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  his  religious 
i^iotn^ss  of  veracity^  he  may  be  considered  as  having  sur« 
passed,  not  oti^^y  the  rude  historiaMsof  the  precedingsages, 
btfi'even^wl>aifoidd  have  been  expected  of  bitnself.  •  If  to 
chat  fidelity,  which  is  tho  fir<»t  quality  of  a  historrauj  lie  had 
joined  a4iute  moit;  elegatice  of 'Latin  style,  he  might  have 
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•toodthe  first  among  t!he  authpra of  that  class/'  Vossius 
says  that  he  wrote  also  a  history  of  the  Northumbrian  kings, 
and  a  life  of  Thomas  k  Becket.  Edward  the  Third  caused 
a  diligent  search  to  be  made  for  the  works  of  Hoveden 
when  he.  was  endeatouring  to  ascertain  his  tide  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  Savile  bears  the  same  testimony  to  his  fide- 
lity that  we  have  seen  given  by  Leland.' 

HOW  (William),  the  first  English  bcHwist  who  gave  a 
sketch  of  what  is  called  a  ^^  Flora,*'  was  born  in  London  in 
1619,  and  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school.  He 
became  a  commoner  of  St.  John's  college  in  1637,  took 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  lj541,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1645;, 
and  began  to  study  medicine,  but  we  do  not  find  that  he 
graduated  in  that  faculty,  although  he  was  commonly 
called  Dr.  How.  <  With  many  other  scholars  of  that  time, 
he  entered  into  the  royal  army,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  a  troop  of  horse.  Upon  the  decline  of 
the  king's  affairs  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  physic,  and 
began  to  practise.  His  residence  was  first  in  Lawrence* 
lane,  and  then  in  Milk>street«  He  died  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Sept.  1656,  and  was  buried  by  the  grave  of  his 
mother  in  St.  Margaret's  churchy  Westminster ;  leaving 
behind  him,  as  Wood  says,  '^  a  choice  libi;ary  .of  books  of 
bis  faculty,  and  the  character  of  a  noted  herbajist."  The 
work  which  he  published,  Cto  which  we  have  alluded,  was 
entitled  ^*  Phytologia  Britannica,  natales  exhibens  indige^ 
narum  Stirpium  sponte  emergentium,"  Lond,  1650,  12mo, 
This  list  contains  1220  plants,  which  (as  few  mosses  and 
«  fungi  are  enumerated)  is  a  copious  catalogue  for  that  time, 
«ven  admitting  the  varieties  which  the  present  state  of 
botany  would  reject,  but  there  are  many  articles  in  it  which . 
have  no  title  to  a  place  as  indigenous  plants  of  England. 

HOWARD  (Th6mas),  carl  of  Surrey,  and  duke  of 
Norfolk,  an  eminent  commander  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  born  in  1473,  and  brought  up  to  arms,  and  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  was  decorated  with  the  knight^ 
hood  of  the  garter.  He  served  with  bis  brother  sir  Edward, 
against  sir  Andrew  Barton,  a  Scotch  free-l>ooter,  or  pirate,, 
who  perished  in  the  action.  When  bis  brother,  sir  Ed* 
ward,  was  killed  in  an  action  near  Brest,  in  1513,.  be  was 
appointed  to  the  office  in  his  stead,  and  in  the  capacity  of 
high  admiral  he  effectually  cleared  the  channel  of  French 
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eruisers.  The  victory  of  Flodden-field,  in  which  the  king 
of  Scotland  was  slain^  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  valour  and 
good  conduct  For  this  his  father  was  restored  to  the  title 
of  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  title  of  earl  of  Surrey  was  con- 
ferred on.him.  In  1521  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord« 
lieutenant,  chiefly  for  the  purpose,  it  was  thought,  of  hav- 
ing him  out  of  the  way  during  the  proceedings  against  his 
father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Here  he  was 
very  instrumental  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  having 
served  there  two  years  he  returned,  and  had  the  Command 
of  the  fleet  against  France.  By  the  death  of  his  father  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  as  duke  of  Norfolk, 
Notwithstanding  his  great  services,  Henry,  at  the  close  of 
his  tyrannical  life  and  reign,  caused  the  duke  to  be  sen^ 
to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  his  son  to 
be  beheaded  in  his  presence.  The  death  of  the  king  saved 
the  duke's  life.  He  was,  however,  detained  prisoner  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  but  one  of  the 
first  aets  of  Mary,  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  was 
to  liberate  him.  He  was,  after  this,  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  suppressing  the  rebellion  excited  by  sir  Thomas 
Wyatt.  He  died  in  August  1554,  having  passed  his 
eightieth  year.  He  was  father  to  the  illustrious  subject 
of  our  nej^t  article.  * 

HOWARD  (Henry),  Earl  of  Surrey,  This  highly, 
accomplished  nobleman  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
his  biographers,  nor  is  there  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
English  series,  a  life  written  with  less  attentioii  to  proba<- 
bility.  Even  the  few  dates  on  which  we  can  depend  have 
been  overlooked  with  a  neglect  that  is  wholly  unaccount- 
able in  men  so  professedly  attentive  to  these  matters,  as  > 
Birch,  Walpole,  and  Wartoii.  The  story  usually  told  con- 
sists of  the  following  particulars  : 

Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  was  the  eldest  sonof 
Thomas,  the  third  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  high  treasurer  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckinghiim.  He  was  born 
either  at  his  fatber^s  seat  at  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  or 
in  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  being  a  child  of  great 
hopes,  all  imagiiiabje  care  was  taken  of  bis  education* 
When  he  was  very  young  he  was  companion,  at  Windsor 
castle,  with  Henry   Fitzroy,  duke  of  Richmotid^  natural 
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•on  feo  Htoiy  YII].  9mA  afteiwavdft  «li|deBt  in  C«rdimil 
ccMe^»  ii9«y  Obrial  Cbi«r«b|  0«for4  lo  15$£  be  wii» 
with  ibe  duke  ai  £Ucbi»oiKl  «t  PMii^  «ii4  contMBfu^d  ibere 
for  sooM  tme  in  ^#  ^^r^MMUon  of  kifi  9iadiefi»  i^nd.  todrft^ 
iilg  the  Pfench  Itnguif^ ;  «iid  ^on  tbe  dei^ib  ^f  tbal  dttk^ 
h»Jru\y  15M>  4lfaff«dlell  ime  XileMt^a^  ^ibeta  be  resided 
iMie  time  at  the  empeiHir^s  ceuit,  en^  ^tbenee  iw^t  to 
Flerenoe^  ivbere  'be  -feU  i»  love  with  tbe  fak  Cefaldine^ 
ibe  jgreaiebjeet  of  bis  poeUetil  edikeMen^.  aod  ki  ibe  gr^ed 
dake's  coiKt  t>iiblfsked  a  cbaUenge  agaki^t  ell  who  ^hoeM 
dispute  ber  beauty^  *wbit!ib  dballeBge  jbeiag  ac(3«qcfled>  be 
catne  oiK  viotopiousw  ^r  this  applK^ved  iialaiir^  ibe-d^be 
^  Fldrende  «iade  biti  large  effefs  to.6tfeiy  m^  hitiif  ibtit 
be  refused  tb^i^  beealuae  be  intended  to  ^fend  %be  bonoeff 
of  bis  Get-sddtne  in  aU  Hbe  obief  cities  lof  Italy.  jBut  tlua 
design  of  his  vhis  diverted  by  letters  sent  to  him  by  kdn^ 
Hefnry  VUI.rdoaltifig  him  to  E^glandi  &e  left  Iitat3i,  there>- 
fore,  where  be  had  oi>Hiyated  his  f>oetieal  ^genius  by  the 
reftdii>g  of  the  .igreatest  writers  of  that  ooetltiy,  and  re- 
turned t{o  'bis  own  country^  where  he  was  oonsidered  ae 
one  of  tbe  first  of  the  English  nobilky,  who  adorned ^hia 
high  birth  with  the 'advantages  of  a  polite  ttfi»te  and  exten* 
aive  literature*  On  the  first  of  May,  1540,  he  was^one  o£ 
the  chief  of  those  who  justed  at  Westminster,  «s  a  defend- 
ant, against  asir  John  Ikidley,  sir  Tbofnais  S4ykii(Mii%  Ohd 
other  challenlgers,  tvbere  he  behaved  hiotself  with  ad- 
mirable •courage,  and  ^eat  skill .  in  the  use  of  bis  arms,, 
and,  in  154(2,  served  in  the  army,  of  which  his  father  was 
lieutenant-general,  and  which,  in  October  that  year,  en- 
tered Sootland,  and  burnt  divers  vills^ges*  In  February  of 
March  folio wii>g,  he  was  'confined  U>  Windsor  oastle.fot 
eating  flesh  in  Lent,  contrary  to  the  king^s  proclamation 
of  the  dth  of  February  1542.  In  1544,  updn  the  expe- 
dition to.  Boulogne,  in  France,  he  wlais  field-marshal  of  the 
English  army ;  and  after  taking  that  toivli,  being  then 
knight  of  tbe^rief,  he  yfras  in  the  beginning  of  September 
1^45,  oonstitiited  the  kthg^.s  Ueiitenant  and  cUptain*general 
of  all  his  army  within  the  town  and  country  of  Boulogne. 
During  his  comnmnd  th^rfe  in  1546,  hearing  that  a  conVoy 
of  propulsions  of  Iberenemy  was  coming  to  the  fort  at  Oul- 
treao,  he  resolved  to  intercept  it ;  but  the  Rhingrave,  with 
f6ur  thousand  Laoskliiets,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  French  under  the  marshal  de  Biez,  making  ai^ 
obstinate  defeijte,  the* English  were  routed,  and  sir  Ed- 


tk%  ««rl  of  Svirrey  iMMuetf  obliged  to  fty  ^  tbougb  k  appem«<i 
bj  a  Icpltevef  fats  to  cfae  king>  dikte^  January  B^  1  ^45*6^  ikai 
this  adhraajitage  cost  the  enemy  a  gfeat  uunober  of  men. 
But  tbebhig  was  so  htgbly  displeased  with  tbis  iU  mmcom^ 
tba^  frdm  tbat  time  be  comraeted  a  yvejvdiee  agakisi  tb# 
Mf],  and,  sooti  Bift$Ti  remeved  bins  from  bis  conunatid^ 
appoifiling  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  saoeeed  bim.     On  tbit 
sir  WitXam  Paget  wrate  to  tbe  earl  of  Surrey  to  advipe  biat 
to  procure  some  eminent  post  under  tbe  earl  of  Hertford, 
tba;e  be  might  m%  be  trnproaridied  in  the  tornn  andJlM.    Tbe 
earl  betrig  desireii!^  in  the  meaa  time,  to^  fegain  bis  for* 
mer  fmrnir  wkh  the  kitig^  sbirmitbed  against  the  French, 
and  routed  tbem ;   bat,  soon  after,  writing  over  to  tb^ 
kind's  couneil,  that  as  Ae  enemy  had  cast  muck  larger 
cannon  tikw  bad  been  yet  seei^,  with  wiMcb  they  imagined 
Aey  ebouM  soon  demolish  Boulogne,  it  deserved  consi* 
dera4$o«,  M^iether  the  lower  town  should  stand,  as  not 
being  di^fiensible,  tbe  eouneil  ordered  him  to  vectirn   to 
England,  in  order  to  represent  bis  sentiments  more  fully 
upon  those  points,  and  tbe  earl  of  Hertford  was  imme- 
diately sent  orerdn  bis  reora.    This  eKaspemtkig  tbe  earl 
0(  Surrey,  occasioned  btm  to  let  faU  some  expressions 
wbicb  savoured  of  revenge,  and  a  dislike  of  the  king,  and 
an  hatred  of  his  bounsdlors  ;  and  was,  probably,  one  great 
cause  of  bis  ruin  soon  after.     His  ftither,  tbe  duke  of  Nor«> 
folk,  had  endeavoured  to  ally  himself  to  the  earl  of  Hetit-* 
ford,  and  to  bis  brother,  sir  Thomas  Seymour^  perceiving 
how  much  they  were  in  the  king^s  favour,  and  how  great 
an  interest  they  were  likely  to  have  tinder  the  succeeding 
prince ;  and  therefore  he  would  have   engaged  his  son, 
being  then  a  widower  (having  lost  his  wife  Frances,  daughter 
ef  John  earl  of  Oxfoid),  to  marry  the  earl  of  Hertford** 
daughter,  and  pressed  his  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Rich* 
mond,  widow  of  the  king's  natural  son,  to  marry  sir  Tho- 
mas Seymour.     But  though  the  earl  of  Surrey  advised  his 
sister  to  the  marriage  projected  for  her,  yet  he  would  not 
consent  to  that  designed  for  himself;  nor  did  the  propo- 
sition about  himself  take  effect.     The  Seymours  could  not 
but  perceive  the  enmity  which  the  earl  bore  them ;  and 
they  might  well  be  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  the  Howard 
family,  which  was  not  only  too  considerable  for  subjects,  of 
itself,  but  was  raised  so  high  by  the  dependence  of  the 
whole  popish  party,  both  at  home  'and  abroad,  that  they 
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were  likely  to  be  very  dangerous,  competitors  for  tb^  chief 
governmient  of  affairs,  if  the  king  should  die,  whose  disease 
was  now  growing  so  fast  upon  him  that  he  could  not  live 
many  weeks.  Nor  is  it.  improbable,  that  they  persuaded 
the  king,  that,  if  the  earl  of  Surrey  should  marry  the 
princess  Mary,  it  might  embroil  hisson^s  government,  and^ 
perhaps,  ruin  him.  And  it  was  suggested  that  he  had 
some  such  high  project  in  his  thoughts,  both  by  bis  con« 
tinning  unmarried,  and  by  his  using  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  which,  of  late,  he  had  given  in  his  coat 
without  a  diminution.  To  complete  the  duke  of  Norfolk^s 
and  iiis  son^s  ruin,  his  duchess,  who  had  complained  of  his 
using  her  ill,  and  had  been  separated  from  him  about  four 
years,  turned  informer  against  him.  And  the  earl  and  his 
sister,  the  duchess  dowager  of  Richmond,  being  upon  ill 
tera)s  together,  she  discovered  all  she  knew  against  him ; 
as  likewise  did  one  Mrs.  Holland,  for  whom  the  <luke  was 
believed  to  have  had  an  unlawful  affection.  But  all  these 
discoveries  amounted  only  to  some  passionate  expressions 
of  the  son,  and  some  complaints  of  the  father,  who  thought 
he  was  not  beloved  by  the  king  and  his  counsellors,  and 
that  he  was  ill  used  in  not  being  trusted  with  the  secret 
of  affairs.  However,  all  persons  being  encouraged  tp  bring 
informations  against  them,  sir  Richard  Southwel  charged 
the  earl  of  Surrey  in  some  points  of  an  higher  nature ; 
which  the  earl  denied,  and  desired  to  be  admitted,  accord- 
ing to  the  martial  law,  to  fight,  in  his  shirt,  with  sir  Ri- 
chard. .  But,  that  not  being  granted,  he  and  his  father 
were  committed  pri^ners  to  the  Tower  on  the  •12th  of 
December  1646  ;  and  the  earl,  being  a  commoner,  was 
brought  to  his  trial  in  Guildhall,  on  the  13th  of  January 
following,  before  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  mayor,  and 
otlier  commissioners;  where  he  defended  himself  with 
great  skill  and  address,  sometimes  denying  the  accusa* 
tions,  and  weakening  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  against 
him,  and  sometimes  interpreting  the  words  objected  to  him 
in  a  far  different  sense  from  what  bad  been  represented. 
For  the  point  of  bearing  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
be  jusiified  himself  by  the  authority  of  the  heralds.  And 
when  a  wiiuess  was  produced,  who  pretended  to  repeat 
some  bigh  words  of  his  lordship^s,  by  way  of  discourse, 
uhioh  coDcerned  him  nearly,  and  provoked  the  witness  to 
re  L.ni  bim  a  braving  answer;  the  oarl  left  it  to  the  jury  to 
ji^c^e  whether  it  was  probable  that  this  man  should  speak 
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thus  to  hinii  and  be  not  strike  him  again.  In  conclusion, 
he  insisted  upon  his  innocence,  but  was  found  guilty,  and 
had  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him.  He  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill  on  the  19th  of  January  1546-7;  and  his 
body  interred  in  the  church  of  All  Hallows  Barkitig,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Framlingham,  in  Sufiblk. 

Such  b  the  account  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Birch  for  the  **  lU 
lustrious  Heads,''  from  Anthony  Wood,  Camden,  Herbert, 
Dugdale,  and  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation.  The 
principal  errors,  (corrected  in  this  transcription,)  are  his 
making  the  earl  of  Surrey  son  to  theseccnd  duke  of  Nor* 
folk  *,  and  the  duke  of  Richmond  natural  son  to  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

His  next>  biographer  to  whom  any  respect  is  due  was 
the  late  earl  of  Orford,  in  his  Catalogue  of  *<  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors."  .  The  account  of  Surrey,  in  this  work,  de- 
rives its  chief  merit  from  lord  Orford's  ingenious  ezpla* 
nation  of  the  sonnet  on  Geraldine,  which  amounts  to  this, 
that  Geraldine  was  Elizabeth  (second  daughter  of  Gerald 
Fitzgerald  earl  of  Kildare),  and  afterwards  third  wife  of 
Edward  Clinton  earl  of  Lincoln;  and  that  Surrey  proba* 
biy  saw  her  first  at  Hunsdon-house  in  Hertfordshire,  where, 
as  she  was  second  cousin  to  the  princesses  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  who  were  educated  in  this  place,  she  might 
have  been  educated  with  them,  and  Surrey,  as  the  com-t 
panion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  king's  natural  son, 
might  have  had  interviews  with  her,  when  the  duke  went 
to  visit  his  sisters.-— AH  this  is  ingenious ;  but  no  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  personal  history  of  th^  earl,  and  none  of 
the  difficulties,  however  obvious,  in  his  courtship  of  Gerald- 
ine removed,  or  even  hinted  at;  nor  does  lord  Orford 
condescend  to  inquire  into  the  dates  of  any  event  in  hit 
life. 

Mr.  Warton  commences  his  account  of  Surrey  by  ob* 
serving,  that  ^*  Lord  Surrey's  life  throws  so  much  light  on 
the  character  and  subjects  of  his  poetry,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  consider  the  one,  without  exhibiting  a  few 
anecdotes  of  the  other."  He  then  gives  the  memoirs  of 
Surrey  almost  in  the  words  of  lord  Orford,  except  in  the 
following  instances : 

*  The  same  error  appears  on  the  second  son  Henry  earl  of  Northamp- 
noniimeiit  erected  to  the  earPs  me-  ton.  Dugdale  admits  the  error  in  p. 
MOry  at  Franliofhain  in  1612,  by  hit     868,  but  corrects  it  in  p.  274.  vol.  IL 
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^  A  friendship  of  the  closest  kind  oombtatfcing  %etwM9i 
these  .two  illustrioBB  ytumhs  (Suriscy  and  the  dtfktt  dl 
Riehoaond)^  about  the  year  1530,  tfaiey  were  both  removed 
to  cardinad  Wdlgey*^  colioge  at  Oxford.— -Two  jewr§  after* 
Wards  (1532)  for  tbcr  purpose  of  acqoirini^  every  atcool^ 
plishment  of  an  elegant  edtirattoa,  tbe  eavl  aoco«ipH»fe<i^ 
bis  noble  friend  and  fdlow-^pil  hua  FranKoe,  nbtre  trhey 
received  kiirg  Henry,  on  his  arHval  at  Calais  to*  ^Mft 
Francis  L  with  a  moat  magnifieenfi  fatinM.  The  fiks^ 
ship  of  these  two  yoilng  noblemen  was  soon  str«ng>ibeff«d; 
by  a  new  tie ;  for  Ricfannond  married  the  lady  Maty  tiow«: 
ard,  Surrey's  sister.  Richcnond,  bow;ever,  appears  ta  hsvre* 
died  in  the  year  1 53^6,  about  the  age  of  seventeen^  haviit^ 
never  cohabited  with  his  wifev  it  wat^  lung  before  Sdrrey 
forgot  the  tmtimely  losa  cf  this  aqfiabie  yomb,  thefyiertd 
and  associate  of  his  cfaifajbood,  and  who  nearty  n^sefiiMed 
himself  in  (pevios,  refineineiit  of  maavMPy  am  libev^l  acv 
quisitions*" 

After  adiDpting  lord  Qrftird*s  explatiatien  ef  the  soUAel 
6n  Oeraldine,  Mr.  Warton  piteeedi^  to  Stivrey^  tmvet^^ 
beginning  with  a  circtimstatice  on  wtoicfa  oiuck  fivore  a^ten^ 
tien  oaght  to  have  been  bestowed* 

^'  It  is  net  precisely  known  at  what  period  ^Im  «ari  at 
Surrey  began  his  travels;  They  have  the  ^ir  of  a  voiftanMi 
He  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  the  trae  spiirit  of  ebJvatty, 
and  with  the  ideas  of  an  Amadis :  proclaiming  tbe  mmmr-^ 
ralieled  charms  of  his  miatnesa,  aivd  prepared  to  defend  the 
cause  of  faar  beauty  with  the  weapons  of  knight-«rrantry« 
Nor  was  this  adventurous  journey  perfotmed  without  the 
iiltervei^tion  of  an  enchanter.  The  first  city  i%  Itaty  whk*h 
he  proposed  to  visit  was  Florence,  the  capital  of  l^sdaA^y^ 
and  the  original  seat  of  tbe  ancestors  of  hiiii  G^raktine.  M 
his  way  thither,  he  passed  a  few  days  at  the  emperor'^ 
court ;  where  he-became  aequaintt^d  with  Cdrnelius  Agrippa, 
a  celebrated  adept  in  natural  magic.  This  viaionary 
philosopher  shewed  our  kero)  in  a  tnirror  of  glass,  a  livli^ 
image  of  Geraldine,  reclining  on  a  couch,  siek,  andread^ 
ing  one  of  his  most  tender  sonnets  by  a.  waxen  taper* 
His  imagination,  which  Wanted  not  tbe  flattefrng  frepris-» 
sentations  and  artificial  incentives  of  illusion,  Waa  heated 
anew  by  this  interesting  and  affecting  spectacle.  Inflamed 
with  every  enthusiasm  of  the  most  romantic  passion,  he 
hastened  to  Florence  :  and  on  his  arrival,  immediately  .pub-* 
lished  a  defiance  against  any  person  who  could  handle  a 
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kodd  and  was  in  l^ve^  iidictlierCbriaiim;  Jei^^  fMh,  Sa- 
meet))  oif  Ciifiikai^  who  sboiikl  prestme  t(>  disjmte  tbe  su^ 
pierioritj  of  Gerarldine^s  beacrty^  A*  rtie  Iftdj  wa»  pt^e* 
fesrded  to  be  ctf  Ttiwcaa'0!strac«io»v  ^^  pride  •£  the  F)o<» 
rMtine»  wa»  ilattereii  on  cbis  occatioiii :  and  the  gratid  d^k€ 
of  Tasedny  permitted  a  general  m\i  uninoiestect  irtgresA 
into  his  doimiioiit  of  the  combatants  ol  s^l  oottniries,  tilt 
ibk  impcyrtafK  trial  sbottld  b«  decided.  The  challenge  vnA 
accepted,  and  trbe  earl  victeriiOM.  The  sMeld  which  he 
ppesei^ted  to  the  duke  h^t&te  the  toiirRafneAl  began,  is 
«srhibi«ed  in  Yetttie^^  vakabiie  plate  of  tbe  Arundel  family, 
and  was  actuaUy  in  the  posaessiofi  of  the  )ate  duke  of 
Norfoft. 

^  These  bef of€  vanities  did  not,  however,  bo  totally  en^ 
groas  the  time  which  Siarrey  sprfit  in  Itaty,  a&  to  alienate 
his  mind  frbiti  letters  :  he  studied  with  the  greatest  sue* 
cesa  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Italian  tongue ;  ai>d,  that 
be  might  give  new  lustre  to  the  name  of  Geraldine,  attaine!fl 
a  just  taste  for  tbe  peculiar  graces  of  the  Italian  poetry. 

**  He  waa  vecalled  to  England  for  soaxe  icHe  rems0n  by 
ld^  king,  much  sooner  than  he  expected :  and  he  returned 
home,  the  most  elegant  traveller,  tbe  mmtprike  lover y  the 
ineet  learneid  nobleman,  and  the  aaott  diccotnpUshed  gefi« 
tteniFan,  of  his,  age.  Dexterity  in  tilting,  and  graeefulnesa 
in  n^naging  a  borse  under  arnts,  were  excellencies  novT 
viewed  with  a  critical  eye,  and  practised  with  a  high  degnee 
of  emuhtioOi  In  1340,  at  a  tournament  held  in  tbe  pres* 
aenee  of  the  court  at  Westminster,  and  in  which  the  prin* 
cipal  of  the  nobility  were  engaged,  Surrey  was  distin* 
gaish^  above  the  rest  for  his  address  in  the  use  and  ex- 
ercise of  arma  But  his  martial  skill  was  not  solely  dis- 
played in  the  parade  and  ostentation  of  these  domestic 
combats.  In  1542,  be  marcbed  into  Scothmd,  as  a  chief 
commander  m  bis  father's  army ;  and  was  conspicuous  for 
hid  conduct  and  bravery  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Fhodden-fieldy  where  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland  was 
killed.'* 

Tbe  only  other  passage  in  which  Mr.  Wartoii  improves^ 
upon  bis  authorities  is  a  very  proper  addition  to  the  above 
account  of  lord  Surrey's  travels. 

^^  Among  these  anecdotes  of  Surrey's  life,  I  had  almost 
forgot  to  mention  what  became  of  his  amour  with  the  fair 

^  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to*pofnt     tkis  story,  for  which  we  are  entirely 
«at  the  many  littJe  embellisbiQeuts  in     indebted  to  Mr.  Warton's  elsganl  pen« 
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QeraLdine.  We  lament  to  find  that  Surrey's  devotion  to 
this  kdy  did  not  end  in  a  wedding,  andi  that  aU  his  gal- 
lantries* and  Terses  availed  so  little.  No  memoirs^  of  that 
incurious  age  have  informed  us  whether  her. beauty  was 
equalled  by  her  cruelty;  or  whether  her  ambition  pre- 
vailed so  far  over  her  gratitude,  as  to  tempt  her  to  prefer 
the  solid  glories  of  a  more  splendid  title  and  ample  fortune 
jto  the  challenges  and  the  compliments  of  so  magnanimous, 
tio  faithful,  and  so  eloquent  a  lover*  She  appears,  how- 
fivet,  to  have  been  afterwards  the  third  wife  of  Edward 
Clinton,  earl  of  Lincoln.  Such  also  is  the  power  of  time 
and  accident  over  amorous  vows,  that  even  Surrey  himself 
outlived  the  violence  of  his  passion.  He  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  John  earl  of  Oxford,  by  whom  he  left  several 
children.  .  One  of  his  daughters,  Jane  countess  of  West- 
moreland, was  among  the  leanied  ladies  of  that  age,  and 
became  famous  for  her  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.'' 

It  is  truly  wonderful  that  lord  Orford  and  Mr.  Warton, 
delighted  as  they  were  with  the  ^'  romantic  air"  of  lord 
Surrey's  travels, :  should  by  any  enchantment  have  been 
prevented  from  inquiring  whether  the  events  which  they 
have  placed  between  1536  and  1.546,  when  lord  Surrey 
died,  were  at  all  consistent  with  probability.  Ha,d  they 
inade  the  slightest  inquiry  into  the  age  of  lord  Surrey,  al- 
though the  precise  year  and  day  of  his  birth  might  not 
have  been  recoverable,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  ob- 
tain such  information  as  would  have  thrown  a  suspicion  on 
the  whole  story  of  his  knight-errantry. 

The  birth  of  lord  Surrey  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
taken  place  some  time  between  1515  and  1520,  probably 
the  former,  or  at  least  earlier  than  \  520*4  He  was,  it  is 
universally  agreed,  -the  school  companion  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  who  died  in  1 536,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
if  we  allow  that  Surrey  was  two  or  three  years  older,  it  will 


*  Id  bU  letter  addressed  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  when  be  was  io 
the  Tower,  previous  to  his  trial  and 
execution,  we  find  bim  more  than  once 
pleading  his  youth.  He  requests  their 
lordships  tu  **  impute  his  error  to  the 
furie  ofrechelesse  ytfuth.** — "  Let  my 
youth  unpractised  in  durance,  obtain 
pardop.*'— >"  Neither  am  I  the  first 
young  m^n  that,  fovemed   by  fury» 


bath  enterprised  such  things  as  be  bath 
afterwards  repented."  These  expres- 
sions give  some  countenance  to  the 
supposition  that*  the  date  on.  his  por* 
trait  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Oxford  is 
nearly  right.  See  the  above  letter  in 
the  Historical  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard 
Family  ;  or  in  Mr.  Park's  valuable 
edition  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Att- 
tbors. 
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tiot  much  affect  the  .bi^  pfoMbiUty  that  he  ndts  a  very 
young  man  at  the  time  when  bis  biographers  made  bim  fall 
in  love  with  .Geraidkieiy .  and  maintain  her  beauty  at  Flo« 
rence.  None  of  the  portraits  of  Surrey,  as  far  as  tbe  pre- 
»ent  writer-has  been  able  to  ascertain,  meution  his  age,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  picture  gallery,  at  Oxford,  on  which  ia 
inscribed,  that  be  was  beheaded  in  <'  1547,  set  27."  Thd 
inscription,  indeed,  is  in  a  hand  posterior  to  the  date  of 
the  picture  (supposed  to  be  by  Hoibein),  but  it  may.  have 
been  the  hand  of  some  successful  inquirer.  None  of  the* 
books  of  peerage  notice  his  birth  or  age,  nor  are  these  cir* 
cumstances  inserted  on  his  monumei\t  at  Framlinghara» 
Conjecture,  it  has  been  already  observed^  supposes  him  to 
have  been  born  some  time  between  1515.  and  1520.  If 
we  take  the  earliest  of  these  dates,  it  will  still  remain  that- 
his  biographers  have  either  crowded  more  events  into  bis 
life  than  it  was  capable  of  holding,  or  that  they  have  de- 
layed his  principal  adventures  until  they  become  unde<« 
serving  of  credit,  and  inconsistent  with  his  character. 

Mr.  Warton  observes,  that  'Mt  is  not  precisely  known 
at  what  period  the  earl  of  Surrey  began  his  travels;^'  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  in  refuting  the  ac« 
count  usually  given  of  those  travels,  because  all  bis  bio« 
graphers  are  agreed  that  he  did  not  set  out  before  1536, 
At  this  time  he  had  ten  years  only  of  life  before  bim^  which 
have  been  filled  up  in  a  very  extraordinary  mauner.  •  First, 
be  travels  over  a  part  of  Europe,  vindicating  the  beauty 
of  Geraldine — in  1540  be  is  celebrated  at  the  justs  at 
Westminster — in  1542  he  goes  to  Scotland  with  his  father's 
army — in  1543  (probably)  he  is  imprisoned  for  eating 
flesh  in  lent-— in  1544 — 5,  he  is  commander  at  Boulogne— 
and  lastly,,  amidst  all  these  romantic  adventures,  or  serious 
events,  he  has  leisure  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  beget  five  children,  which  we  may  suppose 
would  occupy  at  least  five  or' six  of  the  abpve  ten  years, 
and  those  not  the  last  five  or  six  years,  for  we  find  him  a 
widower  a  considerable  time  before  his  death.  Among 
Q|;her  accusations  whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  jealous  sove* 
teign,  one  was  his  continuing  unmarried  (an  expression 
which  usually  denotes  a  considerable  length  of  time)  after 
the  period  when  a  second  marriage  might  be  decent,  in 
order  that  he  might  marry  tbe  princess  Mary,  in  the  event 
of  the  king^s  death,  and.  so  disturb  the  succession  of  Kd- 
ward. 


The  pfaeifig  #f  these  €w«nts  m  this  series  weirfdl  rMi^ 
the  stoiy  of  iMs  lm^-«Fiantry  suffieientty  i«iprobftl^)e^ 
were  we  left  wkbowt  any  ifuforihatipci  FespectiDg  tbe  date 
of  Sairey^a  mariiege^  hit  that  erent  nenders  the  whole  tm«» 
possible,  if  we  wwrii  to  pveservie  any  respect  fer  the  con- 
abtency  of  his  character. '  Scirrey  was  aetually  marriet! 
before  the  commeiiceiAent  ef  his  travel  in  pursuit  or  m 
defence  of  Geraldine^s  bea««y.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
tkird  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  eighteen  ye^u^s  old  when  hts 
giandfather  died  in  1554.  He  was  eonsequently  born  in 
1536,  and  his  father,  it  is  surely  ineasofiabie  to  suppose, 
was  married  in  1535*.  It  would,  therefore,  be  unneces- 
sary  to  examine  the  story  of  Surrey *s  romantic  travels  any 
fieurther,  if  we  had  not  some  collateral  authoriti^  which 
maty  still  show  that  whatever  may  be  wrong  in  the  pre- 
sent statement,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  right  in 
the  common  accounts,  which  ha^e  been  read  and  copied 
without  any  suspicion. 

If  it  be  said  that  Surra's  age  is  not  exacilily  kiTOwn,  and 
therefore  allowing  153^,  the  date  of  his  travels,  to  be  er- 
roneous^ it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  iyeen  enamoured 
of  Geraldine  long  before  tWs,  and  it  is  possible  that  his 
travels  might  have  commenced  in  1 526,  or  any  other  pe- 
riod founded  on  this  new  coi^ectnre.  This,  however,  is 
as  impirobable  as  all  the  rest  of  the  story,  for  it  can  be  de-> 
cidedly  proved  Aat  there  was  no  time  for  Surrey's  gal- 
lantries towards  Geraldine,  except  the  period  which  his 
biographers,  however  absurdly,  have  assigned,  namely, 
when  be  was  a  married  man.  The  fhther  of  lady  Eliza- 
beth the  supposed  Geraldine,  married  in  1519,  one  c/( 
the  daughters  6f  Thomas  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  and 
by  her  had  ^ve  children,  of  whom  Elizs^beth  was  the 
fourth,  and  therefore  probably  not  born  befere  152S  o^ 
1524.  If  Surrey's  courtship,  therefore,  must  be  carried 
farther  back,  it  must  be  cairried  to  the  nursery ;  for  even 
in  1536,  when  we  are  told  he  was  her  knight-errant,  she 
could  not  have  been  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  old. 
Let  us  add  to  this  a  few  particulars  respecting  CreraHine''s 
husband.  She  ndarried  Edward  lord  Clinton.  He  was' 
born' in  1512,  was  educated  in  the  c<Jurt,  and  passed  his 

*  Jf»  accoicdiqg  to   the   preoeiiug  sitpp«»ittoii,  tl^re  arc  not  wniatifi^  m-? 

eoojecture,  he  was  born  in  1515,  be  stauees  of  as  early  marriageg  in. past 

was  cow  twenty  years  of  age;  bnt  had  times.    The  dake  of  -itichfnond,   w^ 

ke  baen  bora  in  1520,  the  more  usual  find,  died  a  married  man  at  seyenleep. 


youth  in  thuose  fiftiLgmfiof^otaBd  rpooimtk:  i^oHiseincrntawUd!! 
difFtingttisMed  the  banning  <s(  Heniy  YUV^  ^"^^^  btf 
did  not  ajip^Ac  ai^:a)puUM;  cbamamfc  until  44^4^,  «rh0n  hm 
wwkXhMy^%y9»ypMvs'ot9^e^  G^akUne  about  twenty *4tMMV 
and  Sttsniy  waljbio-twa  y^Bt^  of  b^  deaM^,  and  most  piii»- 
babjy  ^  mdow«er.  This  earl  of  Lincoln  had  tln'ee  iwi?«f ; 
the  date  of  his  marriage  with  any  of  them  is  not. known; 
nojT  bow  long  thj^y  livedk^  but;  Geraldine  was  the  ^ii4>  'the 
Qal|r  one  \^y  whaga  he  had  no  cHhdw^  and  wbo  •nmved 
his  death>  whiich  took  |)laoe  in  iSM^  thkty^eigfat  yean 
9&e€  the  death  of  Sttr«ey.  Itfc*  Warton,  in  iii$  earnesft 
dssieeta  oonneot  ber  with  Sorjfey^  inskiuabes  that  site  might 
t|ay<e  been  either  cruet,  or  that  her  ^Vanhitioii  pveimled 
'  so  4kr  over  her  gratitude  as  to  'tempt  her  to  fMreCer  fchii 
9pUd  glories  ef  a  mor^  ^ileodid  title  and  ample  fovtunn^ 
to  tho/ohallen^seod  tiie  compiii&ents  of  so  magnaniuQus^ 
so  isithf  id,  and  so  eloquent  a  lovert."  On  this  it  is  lOnLy 
iiecee^pjr  to  vemarHi  that  the.  lady^s  amotion  night  ;ba«i^ 
l^en  as  highly  gratified  by. iparr^ing  theaceompUiiibedvand 
gaUant.  SuiFrey,  the  hair  of  the  ddke  of  ^Ncofolk,  as  by  al* 
lying  herself  to  a  iigblefiaa  of  inferior  talenjts  and  wnk^ 
Buit  df  his  two  <3onjoctMres,.  Mr.  WartoB  seems  most  to 
adhere,  to. 'that  of  Ari^^lty,  for  he  adds,  that  ^^  Surrey  him«* 
aelf  outUy^d  bis  amorous  ^ows,  9tJkd  marvied  the  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford/'  This,  bowiev^,  is  as  Uttle  de* 
serving  of  serious  examination)  >as;tj»e  ridiculous  story  of 
Cornelius  Agrippa  showing  Geraldine  in  a  :glass,.  wbicH 
Anthony  Wood  found  in  Drayton's  '^'lleroical  £piatle/* 
QT  probably^  as  Mr.  Park  thinks^  took  it  fnDm  Nash's 
fenciful  *^  'Life  of  Jack  Wilton,"  [published  in  l&94fj 
where,  under  the  character  of  his  hero,  be  professds  to 
have  travelled  to  the  emperor's  cou^yt  as  page  to  tbe^arl  of 
l^urrey.  But  it  is  unfortunate  for  this  si;ory,  wheresoever 
borrowed,  that  Agrippa  was  no  mone  a  ooi)}urer  than  any 
other  learned  man  of  his  time,,  and  that  he  died  at  Gee* 
'noble  the  year  before  Surrey  is  said  to  have  set  out  pn  his 
romantic  expedition.  Drayton  lias  made. a  similar  mistake 
in  giving  to  Surrey,  as  one  of  the  companions  of  hi^ 
vx>yage,  the.great  sir  Thomas, More,  who  was beh^ded  in 
^1-535,  a  year  likewise  bi^ore  Surrey  s^t  6uU  Poetioai 
authorities,  although  not  wholly  to  be  rejected,  are  of  ajl 
others  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution,  yet  it  was 
probilbly  Drayton's  ^'  Heroical  .;£pistle  * '*  which  led  Mr^ 
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Warton  into  so  egregiotis  a  blunder  as  that  of  our  poet 
being  present  at  Ftodden-Beld,  in  1513.  Dr.  Sewell,  in* 
deedy  in  the  short  memoirs  prefixed  to  bis  edition  of  Sur-» 
rey^s  Poems,  asserts  the  same  $  but  little  credit  is  due  to 
the  assertion  of  a  writer  who  at  the  same  time  fixes  Sor^ 
irey*s  birth  in  lS20^  seven  years  after  that  memorable 
battle  was  fought. 

It  i«  now  time  to  inquire  whether  the  accounts  hitherto 
given  can  be  confirmed  by  internal  evidence.  It  has  been 
so  common  to  consider  Geraldine  as  the  mistress  of  Surrey, 
that  all  his  iove*poems  are  supposed  to  have  a  reference 
to  bis  attachment  to  that  lady.  Mr.  \Varton  begins  his 
narrative  by  observing,  that  **  Surrey's  life  throws  so  much 
light  on  the  character  and  subjects  of  his  poetry,  that  it  ia 
almost  impossible  to  consider  the  one  without  exhibiting  a 
few  anecdotes  of  the  other.**  Wcbave  already  seen  what 
those  anecdotes  are,  how  totally  irreconcileable*with  pro«^ 
bability,  and  howBmply  refuted  by  the  dates  which  hii 
biographers,  unfortunately  for  their  story,  have  uniformly 
furnished.  When  we  look  into  the  poems,  we  find  the 
celebrated  sonnet  to  Geraldine,  the  only  specious  foun- 
dation for  his  romantic  attachment ;  but  as  that  attachment 
and  its  consequences  cannot  be  supported  without  a  con* 
tinual  violation  of  probability,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
very  dates  whicb  are  brought  to  confirm  it,  it  seems  more 
aafe  to  conjecture  that  this  sonnet  was  one  of  our  author's 
earliest  productions,  addressed  to  Geraldine,  a  mere  child,' 
by  one  who  waa  only  not  a  child,  as  an  efibrt  of  youthful 
gallantry,  in  one  of  his  interviews  with  her  at  Hunsdoki. 
Whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  this  conjecture,  for 
which  the  present  writer  is  by  no  means  anxious,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  if  we  reject  it,  or  some  conjecture  of  the  same 
import,  and  adopt  the  accounts  given  by  his  biographers, 
we  cannot  proceed  a  single  step  without  being  opposed  by 
invincible  difficulties.  There  is  no  other  poem  in  Surrey's 
collection  that  can  be  proved  to  have  any  reference  to 
Geraldine,  but  there  are  two  with  the  same  title,  viz.  <^  The 
Complaint  of  the  absence  of  hef*  lover  being  upon  the  sea,'^ 
which  are  evidently-written  in  the  character  of  a  wife,  la- 
menting the  absence  of  her  husband,  and  tenderly  alluding 
to  *^  his  faire  litle  Sonne,"  Mr.  Warton,  indeed,  finds 
Geraldine  in  the  beautiful  lines  beginning  **  Give  place, 
ye  lovers,  here  beiore,'*^  and  from  the  lines  ^'  Spite  drave 
me  into  Boreas  reign/*  infers  that  ber  anger  *^  drafVe  hina 
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into  a  colder  climate,^'  with  what  truth  may  now  be  left  to 
the  reader.  But  another  of  his  conjectures  cannot  be 
passed  over.  "  In  1544,"  he  says,  "  lord  Surrey  was  iield^ 
marshal  of  the  English  army  in  the  expedition  to  Boulogne^ 
which  be  took.  In  that  age,  love  and  arms  constantly 
went  together;  and  it  was  amid  the  fatigues  of  this  pro* 
tracted  campaign,  that  he  composed  his  last  sonnet,  called 
'  The  Fansie  of  a  Wearied  Lover.''  But  this  is  a  mere 
supposition.  The  poems  of  Surrey  are  without  dates,  and 
were  arranged  by  their  first  editor  without  any  attetitiOn 
to  a  matter  of  ^o  much  importance.  The  few  aljiusion^ 
made  to  his  personal  history  in  these  poems  are  very  dark| 
but  in  some  of  them  there  is  a  train  of  reflection  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  misfortunes  and  disappointments 
had  dissipated  his  Quixotism,  and  reduced  him  to  the  so- 
ber and  serious  tone  of  a  man  whose  days  bad  been  ^^  few 
and  evil."  Although  he  names  his  productions  songs  and 
sonnets,  they  have  less  of  the  properties  of  either  than  of 
the  elegiac  strain.  His  scripture- translations  appear  to  be 
characteristic  of  his  mind  and  situation  in  his  latter  days. 
What  unless  a  heart  almost  broken  by  the  unnatural  con- 
duct of  his  friends  and  family,  could  have  induced  the 
gay  and  gallant  Surrey,  the  accomplished  courtier  and 
soldier,  to  console  himself  by  translating  those  passages 
from  Ecctesiastes  which  treat  of  the  shortness  and  uncer-^ 
tainty  of  all  human  enjoyments,  or  those  Psalms,  which 
direct  the  penitent  and  the  forsaken  to  the  throne  of  aU 
mighty  power  and  grace?  Mr.  Warton  remarks  that  these 
translations  of  Scripture  *'  show  him  to  have  been  a  friend 
to  the  reformation ;"  and  this,  which  is  highly  probable, 
may  have  been  one  reason  why  his  sufferings  were  em- 
bittered by  the  neglect,  if  not  the  direct  hostility  of  his 
bigotted  father  and  sister.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  prose  was  but  just  tolerated  in  his  time,  and  to  fami- 
Jiarize  them  by  the  graces  of  poetry  must  have  appeared 
yet  more  obnoxious  to  the  enemies  of  the  reformation. 

Although  the  present  writer  has  taken  some  liberties  with 
the  Historian  of  English  poetry,  in  his  account  of  Surrey's 
lifC)  he  has  not  the  presumption  to  omit  Mr.  Warton's  ele- 
gant and  just  criticism  ou  his  poems.  '^  Surrey  for  just« 
ness  of  thought,  correctness  of  style,  and  purity  of  ex« 
pr>ession,  may  justly  be  pronounced  the^first  English  clas- 
sical poet.  He  unquestionably  is  the  first  polite  writer  of 
love-ver;^$  \XK  our  language,  although  it  must  be  allowed  thajt 
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l4iev«'ia4«lrJk]Dgjiiaim  hsMtf  i»  sbi»e  of  our  inM-senei 
wriUen  ffiueb  earHer  Afaw.  Sttrrey's.''  It  m  also  vnnhj  «f 
ii0ii0e^.  that  f?bile  all  4si$  bJagraptioi^isieDd  iiiai  Ao  haljr  <o 
fitiMy  JiU  |>oeliy»  Mr.  Wartoo  finda  oetUng  tn  liii  warks  «f 
^t  ffiotapbjfsaical  <sist  whipb  ^arks  the  LtaUan  fK>et8  iiia 
SHjppotiked  rmaaiors,  ^ipoeialiy  Pcl»arDii.  -'^SmveyV  semv- 
OieiMN  ave  iftur  tbotnost  pait  natiiBii  moA  un«iEwmt);  iiriain|r 
fenn^  Us  «omn  feaUags,  aiud  (ilactateil  i>y  tke  presant  ciccum- 
Miacea.  Ilia  >po0try  la  Mrkis  uiwoabaraasaed  by  learned  wi^ 
ImtiaffWi  >or  elaboiate  coDontsu  If  omt  author  copki  Bo*> 
Iraaob)  jt  is  Petrarch"^  better  mawMMT:;  irheD  be -descanda 
ftQm.  bia  Platoaio  ab^tcactiDmi^  Im  avSaeiBoats  <af  qsaaiioii^ 
bia  «Ki|ggeiabMl  oompUhneets^  and  ;hflB  fAay  upoa  op^amt 
fdatiBloats^  i«)to  a  tnadk  of  teademeis^  sinphontfy,  ^Jantd  na*- 
t4ii0e<  tRetmurdi  would  iia^ve  been  a Aietter  ppet  )nd  ^eteoii 
%,mafae  adiobur.  Our  aothor'a  aniod  was  mat  aoo  attiiob 
ovier-bud  by  leamiog." 

Tbe  translatitm  of  tbe  ttmo  kodbsof  tbe  £uesd  is  **  ese* 
catted  ivkbffiddky^  srithovta  pcosaic  servUitifr;  tbe.dietwo 
xu  otien  jpoefeicBl, .  and  tbe  't^enrUioaaion  ^arifid  itith  .paopw 
paafles/*...Ji»  piaocipoll  Boierit,  ibotwerec^  is  diat  of  being 
ibct  firatapacinen  in  tbe  .Eng^h  Jaoaguage^  of  blaqk  vtrM^ 
Krbich^wai^^at  diat^ivoe  igvowing  fasbionafade  in  tbe  itaUaa 
f^etty*  It  is  veigr  paobafale  Aat  bednteaded  to  hov^  tvajRa^ 
l«ied  tht  (Wtbele^  .aiaA'  hs  iis  so  lUHob  tmone  <elegaBt  and  «ofv* 
V^  in  tbis  than  iia  hm  other  ananslatioiis,  'tbatntfae  En^ 
apposffsjlD  i^uire.baaa.tifaeipradueikioa  ^of  hiBihGipf«er.4ays. 

T!beffidelity  which  Nh-.  Warton -aittnhntes  to  «be  tranals^ 
lioDsifrom  Vargii^  our  uiafaorbas'nat  fMoeaervediii  .bisar»nis<» 
lations  tfrom  Scriptuae^  .which  are  very  liberal)  t.and-  by 
£r((QqueQt  oioisBionSyatYd.a  diffexent  arraiigaiiieDt,  >made  to 
autt  his  situation. atrd  fee&igs  at  the  time  they  ^aeve  ^vvrii^ 
teo,  'whicb^Mas probably  when.be  iima  in  the  ToMier. 

.  Surrey^s  |ibe;n9.urere  in  bigh.vepui»tiori  among  hisicoti*^ 
leraporaites'and  imoo^dtate  saocessors,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  iOOOftplinieutB  te^is'^eiiius^  gaUatitry,  and  .pefaoitfl 
WQVth.  ^Xbey  wereffiiatfvrinted  iu  1657,  by  Tioatol,  in  44;o, 
with  the  .title  of  ^^  jSonges.and  aounettes  by  the  right  ho»- 
Aomble  .Henry  Harvard^  jiafeerjearl-of  ^orrey^  land  otfaer."'^ 
Seireral.editiani.of  ^he same  followed nn it^5,liS^9y  l$6% 
l&T^f  1'585,  and  J5ii7.  So  many  editions  prore  a  degree  , 
of  tpoptttarity  which  fell  to  ahe  lot  of  very  few  poemax^f 
that  agje.  £ut  afber  tbe  time  of  Elisabeth  they  became 
gradueUy.'obsou^ey  Aod  we  find,  no  modern  edition  until 
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¥9p«fi  ioeideutal  notice  of  bim  (in  Windsor-Forest),  a*^ 
the  **  Granville  of  a  former  age,*'  induced  tbe  booksellers 
t<>  employ  Dn  Sewell  to  be  tbe  editor  of  Surrey's,  Wyat's, 
and  the  poems  of  uncertain  authors..  But  tbe  doctor  per^ 
fortned  his  task  with  so  little  knowledge  of  tbe  languagei^ 
that  this  is  perhaps  tbe  most  incorrect  edition  extant  of 
any  ancient  poet.  It  would  have  been  surprizing  bad  it 
contributed  to  revive  bis  memory,  or  justify  Pope's  com* 
parison  and  eulogium. 

Tbe  translation  of  tbe  second  and  fourth  book  of  the 
£oeid  was  pubHsbed  in  1<557,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whe* 
ther  together  or  separately.  The  translations  of  tbe  Psalms, 
Scclesiastes,  and  the  few  additional  original  poems,  were 
printed*,  but  not  pnblisbed,  many  years  ago,  by  Dr. 
Percy,  frcHB  a  MS.f  now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Hill, 
esq.  A  more  correct  and  perfect  edition  of  Surrey  may 
soon  be  expected  from  Dr.  Nott.' 

HOWARD  (Henry),  earl  of  Northampton,  secmid 
son  of  the  preceding,  but  unworthy  of  such  a  father,  was 
born  at  Sholtisham  in  Norfolk  about  1539*  He  was  edu- 
cated at  King's  college,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity-hall, 
Cambridge,  where  be  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  to  wbick 
he  was  also  admitted  at  Oxford,  in  1568.  Bisbpp  Godwin 
says,  his  reputation  for  literature  was  so  great  in  the  uni* 
versity,  that  be  was  esteemed  ^*  the  learnedest  among  the 
nobility;  and  the  most  noble  among  the  learned."  Ha 
Was  at  first,,  probably,  very  slenderly  provided  for,  being 
often  obliged,  as  Lloyd  records,  *'  to  dine  with  the  cihair 
of  duke  Ifumpbrey."  He  contrived,  however,  to  spend 
some  years  in  travel ;  but  on  his  return  could  obtain  no 
favour  at.  court,  at  least  till  the  latter  end  of  queen  Eliza* 
beth's  reign,  which  was  probably  owing  to  hi?  connections. 
In  1597,  it  seems  as  if  be  was  in  some  power  (perhaps^ 
however,  only  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  lord  £s^ 
sex),'  because  Rowland  White  applied  to  him  concerning^ 
sir  Robert  Sydney's  suits  at  court.  He  was  the  grossest  of 
flatterers,  as  appears  by  his  letters  to  his  patron  and  friend 

'  ^  The  whole  impretttoii  ftrti  oon*  ticm  of  the  Nug^  Aotiqne.    In  hk 

fnmeit  in  th«  destructive  Sre  which  >  e(iitton  of  tbe  Royal  and  Noble  Author*, 

took  place  in  Mr.  Nichols's  premises^  are  some  interesting  paniroUrs   re- 

j^eb.  180S.  speetiog  tbe  vat  ions  editions  of  Su^- 

:  f  This  MS,  descended  from  tbe  I(ar-  fey's  Poems. 
ria^tQti  family.    See  Mr.  Pdrk^s  edi- 

1  Johnson  and  Qhalmers'e  Eoglisb  Poets. 
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lord  Essex;  bat  while  he  professed  the  mdst  uubcMliKicd 
friendship  fqr  Essex,  he  yet  paid  his-  suit  to  the  lord  trea* 
auTer  Burleigh.  On  the  fall  of  Essex,  be  insinuated  bim- 
self  so  far  into  the  conlideTice  of  his  mortal  enemy,  secre-* 
tary  Cecil,  as  to  become  the  instrument  of  the  secretary's 
correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  which  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  has  been  since  published  by  sir 
David  Dalrymple.     It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a 

'  man  of  his  intriguing  spirit,  was  immediately  on  king 
James's  accession,  received  into  favour.  In  May  1603, 
he  was  made  a  privy- counsellor ;  in  January  following^ 

'  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  in  March,  baron  of 
Mambiil,  and  earl  of  Northampton;  in  April  1608,  lord 
privy  seal ;  and  honoured  with  the  garter.  In  .1609,  h$ 
succeeded  John  lord  Lumley,  as  high  steward  of  Oxford ; 
and  in  1612,  Robert,  earl  of  Salisbury,  as  chancellor  of 
<}ambridge.  Soon  after  be  became  tlire  principal  instru- 
ment in  the  infamous  intrigue  of  his  great  niece  the  coun^ 
less  of  Essex  with  Carr  viscount  Rochester,  .  The  wretch 
acted  as  pander  to  the  countess,  for  the  purpose  of  conci- 
liating the  rising  favourite ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
his  deep  criminality  in  the  murder  of  Overbury.  About 
nine  months  afterwards,  June  15,  16 14,  he  died,  luckily 
for  himself,  before  this  atrocious  affair  became  the  subject 
of  public  investigation.  He  was  a  learned  man,  but  a 
pedant  dark  and  mysterious,  and  far  from  possessing  mas- 
terly abilities.  It  causes  astonishment,  says  the  elegai^t 
-writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  article,  ^*  whea 
we  reflect  that  this  despicable  and  wicked  wretch  was  the 
^on  of  the  generous  and  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey.'* 
One  of  bis  biographers  remarks,  that  ^^his  lordship  vqrjr 
prudently  died  a  papist ;  he  stood  no  cbance  for  heaven  in 
jany  other-religion."' 

His  works  are,  1..  ^^  A  Defensative  against  the  poison  of 
supposed  Prophecies,''  Lond.  1583,  4to,  and  1620,  folio. 
This  is  well  analysed  by  Oldys  in  his  ^^  British  Librarian.'' 
2.  <^  An  Apology  for  the  government  of  Women,"  a  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  lord  Orford's  library.  3.  ^^  An  ab- 
stract of  the  frauds  of  the  officers  in  the  navy,"  MS.  in  the 
ling's  library.  4.  "  A  devotional  piece,  with  the  judg- 
ment of  primitive  interpreters."  It  seems  doubtful  whe- 
ther this  exists.  It  is  mentioned  by  him  in  a  letter  to  lord 
Burleigh,  to  whom  he  sent  it,    5.  "  Forms  of  Prayer,"  MS>' 
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Mn  Park  htts  specifi<ed  a  few  other  articles  among  the  Bar* 
leianMSS,*  .» 

HOWARD  (Charles),  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  was  son  of  William  lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  second  duke  of 
Norfolk.  He  was  born  in  1 536,  and  initiated  early  into 
the  affairs  of  state,  being  sent  in  1559,  on  the  death' of 
Henry  II.  king  of  France,  with  a  compliment  of  condolence 
to  his  successor  Francis  II.  and  to  congratulate  him  on  bia 
accession  to  the  throne,  &c.  On  his  return  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  couiity  of  Surrey  is 
1562,  and  in  1569  was  general  of  the  horse  under  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  in  the  army  sent  against  the  earls  of  Northutn* 
berland  and  Westmoreland,  then  in  rebellion.  The  yeac^ 
following  he  went  with  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  to  convoy  the^ 
princess  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maxi* 
milian,  going  into  Spain,  over  the  British  seas;  and:ia 
1573,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  him  in  ho» 
Bours  and  estate.  The  same  year  he  was  installed  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  likewise  made  lord  chamberlain  of  thcr 
household;  and  in  1585  constituted  lord  high  admiral  of 
England. 

In  1588,  the  memorable  year  of  the  Spanish  invasipny 
the  queen,  knowing  his  abilities  in  naval  affairs,  andpopnvt 
larity  with  the  seameh,  gave  him  the  command  of  her  whole 
fleet,  with  which  he  entirely  dispersed  and  destroyed  thi» 
Spanish  armada ;  and  when,  in  1596,  another  invasion  traa 
apprehended  from  the  Spaniards,  and  a  fleet  of  150  shipa 
was  equipped  with  a  proper  number  of  land'-forces,  he  was 
appointed  commander  in  chief  at  sea,  as  the  earl  of  Essex 
l¥as  at  land.  In  this  expedition  Cadiz  was  taken,  and  the 
Spanish  fleet  there  burnt;  and  the  lord  high  admiral  had 
80  great  a  share  in  this  success,  that  on  Oct.  22  of  the  same 
year  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Nottingham^  ^i 
and  appointed  justice  itinerant  for  life  of  all  the  foresta 
south  of  Trent  In  1599,  upon  an  apprehension  of  the 
Spaniards  again  designing  the  invasion  of  England,  and  oa 
private  intelligence,  that  the  earl  of  Essex,  then  lord  de-* 
puty  of  Ireland,  discontented  at  the  power  of  his  adver« 
saries,  was  meditating  to  return  into  England  with  a  select 
party  of  men,  the  queen  having  raised  6000  foot  soldiers 

>  CoIUns'f  Peerage,  by  sir  E.  Brydges.-vL1oyd'8  Wortbiet.«i*Park'|  «ditipa 
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to  ha  readiy  on  any  emergency,  reposed  90  entire  a  conft*- 
deace  in  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  that  she  committed  to 
bimthe  chief  command.     But  these  forces  befng  again 
disbanded  a  fevir  days -after,  he  iiad  no  opportunity  for  ac* 
fjonuntil  16ai9  when  he  sappresaed  the  earl  of  Essez^a 
insfurrectibn.    The  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Gommisstoners  for  exercising  the  oflSce  of  earl  marshal  of 
England;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1602-3,  during  th4 
queen'a  last  illness,  he  was  deputed  by  the  council,  with 
tlic  lord  keeper  Egisrton  and  secretary  C^cil,  to  know  her 
asajesty^s  pleasure  in  reference  to  the  succession,  whrkh 
abe  dedlared  in  fiiTOur  of  Jatnes  king  of  Scotland. 
'   Upon  the  accession  of  fhat  king  to  the  throne  of  Eng^ 
hnid^  the  earl  was  continued  in  his  post  of  lord  admirat^ 
«f)d  at  the  coronation  was  made  lord  high  steward  of  Eng- 
^mid  for  that  occasion ;  and  tbe  year  following,  upon  the 
leoewing  the  commission  to  seven  lords  for  exercising 
the  office  of  earl  marshal^  he  was  appointed  one  of  thai 
Aihiibdr.     In  1604  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
treat  of  an  union  between  England  and  Scotland;  and  in 
1605,  8CII4  ambassader  to  tbe  court  of  Spain,  attended  with 
a  splendid  retinue,  who  being,  as  Wilson  says,  *<  persons 
of  qiiatity,  accoutred  with  idl  ornamental  suitable,  were  the 
'BNMre  admired  by  tbe  Spaniards  for  beauty  and  excellency, 
%y  bow  much  tbe  Jesmta  had  made  impressions  in  tbe  vuU 
gar  oprnfon,  tbat  since  the  English  left  the  Rotean  reli^ 
gion,  they  were  tranaformed  into  strange  horrid  shapes, 
Hftih  heads  and  taib  like  beasts  and  monsters."     His  em-* 
ployaneot  tbe#e  was  to  take  tbe  oath  of  tbe  king  of  Spain 
%o  the  treaqr  of  peace  laurty  made  with  Mm ;  and  he  bad  a 
pariicitbir  inatroc^n,  tbat  in  performing  that  ceremony, 
which  was  most  likely  to  be  in  the  royal  chapel,  he  should 
,  ht^m  ^special  care,  tbat  it  might  be  doney  not  in  the  kM^ 
»tiooo  in  the  time  of  massi  but  ratber  in  the  afternoon,  At 
lybich  tioie  tbe  Romish  aervice  is  most  fret  froas  supersti^ 
tion.     During  this  embassy,  the  ktps  of  Spain  did  mdrt» 
iMHionr  to  tbe  earl  tban  ever  fai^  hatt  done^to  any  person  in 
bis  employsient  in  that  kingdom*;  and  €he  people  in  gen^ 
ml  shewed  all  possible  regard  for  b)m,  as  his  lordship's  be*- 
Ikaviour  there  justly  deserved  ;  and  at  his  departure  from 
^eooe  in  June  tbe  same  year,  he  had  presents  made  faim 
by  chat  king  in  plate,  jewels,  and  horses,  to  tl^e  value  of 
^0,000/.  besides  tbe  gold  chains  and  jeweU  given  to  bia 
'^tendants.    Upon  the  marriage  q(  the  lady  EHzabetb.t^ 
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1^  iSeelor.  Palatine,  February  14,  161 2-1 3^  th€|  fwr\  of 
Mouingham  with  the  duke  of  LenoK  conducted  ber  t%b« 
ne«ft  froftt  the  cbajiel ;  and  bad  tbe  bonour  of  convoying 
ber  wiib  a  royal  navy,  to  Floabing «  He  coutiuued  lord  >igl| 
a4i0iral  of  England  till  J^ebruary  6,  1618-19,  when  findii^ 
bUnself  unable  any  iofiger  to  perform  tbe  necessary  .duties 
of  that  great  employmeril,  wbicb  he  b|4  eu^ed  aboiyil 
thirty«tbree  years  with  the  highest  applause,  be  volunr 
tarUy  resigned  it  lo  bin  onjesty  t  who  beujig  sensible  ^  ijii^ 
uqportant  services  which  be  bid  done  Ji»e  nation^  remitted 
Um.A  debt  owing  to  tbe  crown  of  18,000/.  settled  wm 
bim  p.  penaien  of  1000/.  a  year  for  life,  and  granted  hm 
tbe  place  and  precedency -of  John  Mowbray,  who  bad  b^ea 
eiwated  earl  of  Nottingham  by  king  Richard  IL  at  tbe  ttiuMi 
of  his  coronation* 

, .  He  died  at  the  age  of  eigbty^eigbt,.  leaving  Mfbor  a« 
everlasting  memorial  of  bis  extraordiaary  worth,  ^h^n  any 
great  estate  to  his  fatnily ;  although  be  had  enjoyed  §^p 
long  tlie  piio6table  post  of  lord  admiral*  He  lived  in# 
fliost  splendid  and  magnificent  munner,  keeping  sevjai^ 
standing  houses  at  .the  same  ^tifne ;  and  was  always  fdr* 
mmrd  to  psosaote  any  design  servieeable  to  bis  coi%(it^ 
J9e  expended  in  seveod  expeditipos  great  sums  cMityaf 'bill 
private  fortune ;  and  in  the  critucal  year  15^  :wh^n|  4lli 
it  aurmiae,  that  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  set  saillba^ 
j^ear,  secretary  Walsiogham,  by  order  of  itbe  queei^rwrote 
to  him  to  send  back  fimr  of  his.  langeiit  ships,  he  desioe^ 
that  nothing  might  be  flraably  credited  in  bo  w^sigb^  a  viatr 
ter^  aad  th^the  mi^t  Jie^p^  those  abips  with  him,,  thi^ugb 
it  mere  at.  his  .own  cost ;.  aind  in  the  e^cpeditiw  to  C^idif^ 
be,  and.  the  earl  of  £flMsx^  tbe  two  cafninandm?,  .conHiir 
-buted  iiery- largely  out  of  their  own  estaie^*  Sir  Eob^ft 
'Nannlon  styles  bim  ^  a  good,  honest,  land  braive  maia  ;  Mid 
4tt  for  Us  perBoo,  as  jgpodly  a  genrienmn  a$  any  of  thfit 
age:''  and  Mr.  Osborne  tells  us,  that  hb  ^^fidielUy  m9m 
impregnaUe  in  aelataon  to  corruption.''  By  bi^  first  wife^ 
Catharine,  da'ughter  to  Hensy  Cary  lord  Hunsdon,  tbe  that 
4WO.SOOB  and  tluree  daughters;  and  by  his  second,  Mbuy 
iparet,  .daajg^iter  to  James  Stuart  earl  of  Murray  in  Scotr 
land,  two  sons.'  -> 

'  HO\yAKD  (Johk),  4be  indefatigable  friend  of  tjfut  poor 
asid  unfortunate,  was  born  at  Hackney,  in  1796b      His 

.  ^  BicMT.  BriC«— Birch's  XivM,-~LIoyi]'8  Stat$  Woitbifs^^Uaaie'J  Hist,  iji 
tsgiknl.        *  .'.•..*■  .         ^ 


fttthef^  who  kept  a  carpet-warehouse  in  Long-kne^  Sistdl^ 
fieki)  dying  while  he  was  very  young,  left  him  to  the  cart 
0f  guardians^  by  whom  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Newn^ 
ham,  grandfather  to  the  late  aldennan  Newnham,  a  whole* 
^le  grocer  in  the  city  of  London.  His  constitution  apN» 
peariiig  too  weak  for  attention  to  trade,  and  his  father  hav^ 
itig  left  him,  and  an  only  sister,  in  circumstances  which 
placed  them  above  the  necessity  of  pursuing  it,  he  bought 
'out  the  remainder  of  his  indentures  before  the  time,  and 
took  a  tour  in  France  and  Italy:  On  his  return^  he  lodged 
%t  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Lardeau,  a  widow,  in  Stoke-Newing« 
ton,  where  he  was  so  carefully  abended  by  the  iady^  that 
though  she  was  many  years  older  than  himself,  he  formed 
an  attachment  to  her,  and  in  1752  made  her  his  wife.  She 
was  possessed  of  a  small  fortune,  which  he  generously  pre* 
Rented  to  her  sisten  She  lived,  however,  only  three  years 
^fter  their  union,  and  he  was  a  sincere  mourner  for  her 
)oss.  About  this  time  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, and,  in  1756,  being  desirous  to  view  the  state  o( 
Lisbon  after  the  dreadful  earthquake,  he  embarked  for  that 
city*'  In  this  voyage,  the  Hanover  frigate,  in  which  he 
i^ailed^  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  the  inconve- 
niences which  he  suffered  during  his  subsequent  confiue- 
iHent  in  France,  are  supposed  to  have  awakened  his  syoo- 
|>athies  with  peculiar  strength  in  iaVour  of  pri^soners,  and 
to  have  given  rise  to  his  plans  for  rendering  prisons,  less 
pernicious  to  health.  It  is  supposed,  that  after  his  release^ 
he  made  the  tour  of  Italy.  On  his  jetum,  he  fixed  himself 
Ht  Brokenhurst,  a  retired  and  pleasant  villa  neur  jLyming- 
tdti,  in  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Howard  married  a  secoad 
time  in  1758  ;  but  this  lady,  a  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Leeds, 
of  Croxton  in  Cambridgeshire,  died  in  child-bed-  of  her 
only  child,  a  son,  in  1765.  Either  before,  or  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  second  wife,  he  left  Lymington,  and  por^- 
chd^sed  an  estate  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford^  adjoiniiig  to 
that  pf  his  relation  Mr.  Whitbread.  Here  he  much  conci- 
liated the  poor  by  giving  them  employment,  building  them 
cottages,  and  other  acts  of  benevolence;  and  regularly  at* 
tended  the  congregations  of  dissenters  at  Bedford,  being 
pf  that  persuasion.  His  time. was  also  a  good  deal  occu- 
pied by  the  education  of  his  only  son,  a  task  for  wliicfa  he 
is  said  io  hive  been  little  qualified.  With  all  bis  beoevOY 
ience  of  heart,  he  is  asserted  to  have  been  disposed  to  i^ 
tigid  severity  of  discipline;^  arising  probably  fropi  a  Ver# 
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•triet  teftte  of  rectitude,  but  not  well  calculated  to  form  a 
lender  mind  to  advantage.  In  1773,  he  served  the  office 
of  sheriff,  which,  as  he  has  said  himself,  <^  brought  the  dis- 
tress of  prisoners  nDK)re  immediately  under  his  notice,^'  and 
led  to  his  benevolent  design  of  visiting  the  gaols  and  other 
places  of  confinement  throughout  England,  for  the  sal^e  of 
procuring  alleviation  to  the  miseries  of  the  sufferers.  In 
1774,  trusting  to  his  interest  among  the  sectaries  at  Bed- 
ford, be  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  that  borough^ 
but  was  not  returned ;  and  endeavouring  to  gain  his  seat 
by  petition,  was  unsuccessful.  He  was,  however,  in  the 
same  year,  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  subject  of  the  prisons,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
bouse  for  his  attention  to  them.  Thus  encouraged,  he 
4»>mpleted  his  inspection  of  the  British  prisons,  and  ex-* 
tended  bis  views  even  to  foreign  countries.  He  travelled 
with  this  design,  three  times  through  France,  four  through 
Germany,  five  through  Holland,  twice  through  Italy,  onc^ 
in  Spain  and. Portugal,  and  once  also  through  the  northern 
states,  and  Turkey.  These  excursions  were  taken  between 
,1775  and  1787.  In  the  mean  time,  his  sister  died,  and 
left  him  a  considerable  property,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  gift  of  Providence  to  promote  his  humane  designs,  and 
applied  accordingly.  He  published  also  in  1777,  <^The. 
State  of  the  Prisons. in  England  and  Wales,  with  prelimi- 
nary Observations,  and  an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Prt- 
sDtts,*'  dedicated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  4to.  In 
1780  he  published  an  Appendix  to  this  book,  with  the 
narrative  of  hjs  travels  in  Italy ;  and  in  1784,  republished 
it,  extending  his  account  to  many  other  countries.  About 
this  time,  his  benevolence  had  so  much  attracted  the  pub- 
.  lie  attention,  that  a  large  subscription  wias  made  for  the 
purpose  of  erecUng  a  statue  to  his^ honour;  but  he  was  too 
modest  and  sipcere  to  accept  of  such  a  tribute,  and  wrote. 
himfielf  to  the  subscribers  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  ^^  Have  .1 
notone  friend  in  £ngljan4,"  he  said,  when  be  first  heard 
of  the  deaigUf  *^  that  would  put  a  stop  to  such  a  proceed-/ 
^ingi"  In.  1789,  he  published  f^  An  Account  of  the  prin- 
ciple Lazarettos  in  Europe,  with  various  Papers  relative  to*. 
the  Plague,  together  with  further  Observations  on  some 
'foreign  Prisons,  and  Hospitals ;  and  additional  remarks  ou 
the  present  ^tate  of  tho^  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'*. 
.  He  had'  published  also,  in  1780,  a  translation  of  a  Frenoh 
^ai^CQunt  of  the  Bastille;  and,  in  1789,  the  duke  of  Tu%- 
cany's  pew  code  of  civil  law^  with  an  English  translation. 
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.  In  bU  book  on  Lszamttos^  he  bad  aonoonced  his  tnten«f 
tion  of  revisiting  Kussia,  l^urkey,  and  lome  other  couii« 
Iriesj  4ud  extending  bis  tour  in  the  East*.  *^  1  am  not  iii^ 
sensible/'  says  be,  ^*  of  tho  dangers  that  must  attend  sucb' 
a  journey*  Trusting,  however,  in  the  protection  of  tbat» 
kind  Providente  which  jias  hitherto  preserved  me,  I  calmly 
and  cheerfully  oomoiit  myself  to  ^he  disposal  of  unerring 
wisdom.  Should  it  please  God  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the 
prosecution  of  tius  design,  let  not  my  conduct  be  oncan«> 
didly  imputed  to  rashness  or  enthusiasm,  bat  to  a  serionsy 
deliberate  conviction,  that  I  am  pwcsuing  the  path  of  duty  ^ 
"4nd  to  a  sincere  desire  of  being  made  an  instrument  o£: 
more  extensive  usefulness  to  my  fellow*creatures,  than 
could  be  expected  in  the  narrower  circle  of  a  retired  life.'* 
He  did  acxualiy  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  design ;  for  in  visiting 
a  sick  patient  at  Cberson,  who  had  a  malignant  epidemie 
fever,  he  caught  the  distemper,  and  died,  Jan.  20,  iTdOi 
An  honour  was  now  paid  to  him,  whieh  we  believe  is  with-' 
out  a  precedent :  his  death  was  anttounced  in  the  London 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Howard  was,  in  his  own  habits  of  life,  tigidfcf  tem^ 
perate,  and  ^ven  abstemions ;  subsisting  entirely,  at  one 
time,  on  potatoes;  at  another,  chiefly  on  tea  and  bread- 
and  butter ;  of  coarse  not  mixing  in  convivial  society,  noe 
accepting  invitations  to  public  repasts.     His  lahoora  have 
certainly  iiad  the  adniirable  effect  of  drawing  the^atl^tion  of 
tbts  country  to. the  regulation  of  public  prisoiM.  •  In  imxny- 
places  his  improvements  have  been  adopted,  and  peitiaf^i 
in  all  our  gaols  some  advantage  has  beeuv  derived  from- 
them.    We  may  hope  that  these  phms  wtU  terminate  uk 
such  general  regulations  as  will  make  judicial  confihementy ' 
instead  of  the  means  of  confirming  and  increasing  depra^ 
vity  (as  it  has  been  too  generally),  the  successful  instivment 
of  amendment  in  morality,  and  fMH^niring  habits  of  indostry* 
While  t\ie  few  criminals,  and  probably  very  few^  Ivho  maf 
be  too  depraved  for  amendment^  will  be  compelled  to  bit- 
beneficial  to  the  community  by  .their  labour;  and)  being 
advantageously  situated  in  point  of  health,   may  kntifer 
nothing  more  than  that  restraint  whieh  is  necessary  ior  the 
sake  of  society,  and  that  exertion  which  they  oo^^  never 
to  have  abandoned.    Considered  as  the  first  mover  of  ^faesA 
important  plans,  Hovirard  will  always  be  honoured  with  the 
gratitude  of  his  country  ;  and  his  monument,  lately  erected 
in  St,  Paul's  cathedral|  is  a  proof  that  this  gratitado  tsuQi 
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iiiert.  The  ntofiniiicjit  it  at  tbe  same  time  a  ndbUe  prtof 
of  ibe  skill  and  gMius  q{  the  artist,  Mr.  Baopn,  and  re* 
present*  Mr.  Howard,  in  a  Roiiuin  dresa,  with  a  look  and^ 
attitude  expr^siTe  of  ben^i^olence  and  activity,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  scroll  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of  prisons; 
hospitals^  &c.  and  in  tbe  other  a  key ;  while  be  is  tramp-< 
ling  on  chains  and  fetters^  The  epitaph  oontaies  a  sketch  oS' 
lus  life,  and  concludes  in  words  which  we  alsoheartily  adopt  t 
**  He  tfod  an  opeb  bat  unfreqeented  path  to  immoftality,^"^ 
in  the  ardent  and  unremitted  exercise  of  Christian  cbarity;^ 
May  thi^  tribute  to  his  fame  excite  an  emulation  of  bis  tnriy 
glorioosachieyemenis  !*  -  To  tbis  may  be  added  the  eloquent' 
eulogiijuii;  pronounced  upon  Mr.  Howard  by  Mr.  BurkeV  in 
faia  '^  Speech  at  Bristol^  previous  to  the  election  in  1790.'* 
Having  occasion  to  mention  him,  he  adds,  <<  I  cannot  name 
this  gentleman  wkbout  remarking,  that  his  labours  and 
writings  have  dime  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
mankind.  He  haa  visited  ail  £urope,--^ot  to  survey  the 
sumptttousncmi  of  palaoest  or  the  stateliness  of  temples; 
not  to  make  accurate  measuroments  of  tbe  remains  of  an-« 
cacnt  grandeur,  nor  to  fiorai  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of 
modern  art  $  not  to  collect  medals^  or  collate  manuscripts  | 
--rbut.to  dive  Into  the  depthaof  dungeons;  to  plunge  into 
the  infection  of  bospitids ;  to  safvey  tbe  mansions  .of  sor<i 
X0W9mi  pnin  ;  to  take  the  gage  aitd  dimeOMons  of  misery^ 
di»pression,  and  contenipt;  to  l^member  tbe  fetagotten^  to 
attend  to  tbe  oeglected,  to  visit  die- ibrsaken,  and  to  com''^ 
pai«  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  taien  in  all  eouutries* 
His  plan  is  ocigioal,  and  it  is  as  full  of  genil»  as  it  is  of 
bitoanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  a  direumnav^^ 
t^on  erf  chariiy.'  Already  the  benefit  of  bia  kbbulf  is  felt 
mere  nr  less  in  every  cduntry ;  I  hope  be  will  anticipate 
fata. final  vewatd,  by  seeing  all  iu  effects  ftiilyTealiaed  it" 
bia  own*  He  #ill  receive,  not  by  retail,  but  hi  gross,  the 
reward  of  those  who  visit  die  prisoner ;  and  b^  has  so  fore4 
stalled  and  monopolized  tbis  branch  of  charity,  thst  tbt^re 
will  be,  I  trusty  little  room  to  merit  by  vich'ac^  of  beote* 
voleibce  hereaf^n'^  ^    • 

HO WAUD  (Sir  RoasaT),  an  Eilgiisfa  writer  of  isome 
abilities  and  learning,  born  Jen.  teafi^  wias  a  younger  son' 
of.  Thomas  earl  of  fierkabtte,  and  ediaoaced  at  Magdaleik 
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college,  Catobridge.  During  the  civil  war  he  iu(fefed«frith 
his  family,  who  adhered  to  Charles  I.  but  at  the  Reatora**^ 
tion  was  made  a  knight,  and  chosen  for  Stockbridge  in 
H^attipshire,  to  serve  in  the  parUament  which  began  in. 
May  1661.  He  was  afterw>ard8  made  auditor  of  the  ex« 
chequer,  and  was  reickoned  aci^eaturb  of  Charles  11.  whom 
the  monarch  advanced  on  accountof  his  faithful  services^ 
in  cajoling  the  parliament  for  money.  In  1679  he  was 
chosen  tosen^  in  parliament  for  Castle  Rising  in  Norfolk; 
and  re-elected  for  the  same  place  in  168^.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  Revolution,  and  became  so  pas- 
sionate an  abhorrer  of  the  nonjurors,  that  be  disclaimed  all 
msLnner  of  conyersatiQn  and  intercourse  with  pefsons  of 
that  description.  His  obstinacy  and  pride  procured  him> 
many  enemies,  and  among  them  the  duke  of  Buckiogham^ 
whe  intended  to  have  exposed  him  under  the  name  of 
Bilboa  in  the  ^^  Rehearsal,"  but  afterwards  altered  hit 
resolution,  and /levelle4  his  ridicule  aJt  a  much  greater 
name,  under  that  of  Bayes.  He  was  so  extremely  posi-^ 
five,  and  so  sure  of  being  in  the  right  upon  every  sabjeot^ 
that  Shadwell  the  poet,  though  a  man  of  the  same  priii^ 
ciples,  could  not  help  ridiculing  him  in  his  comedy  of  the 
♦*  Sullen  Lovers,"  under  the  character  of  Sir  Positi^  At^-allK 
In  th0>same  play  there  is  a  lady  Vaine,  a  oourlexan ;  which 
the  wits  then  Understood  t6  be  the  mistress  of  sir  Robert» 
whom  he  alterwards  married.  He4ied  Sept.  Sy  1698.  ^.;He 
published,  1. ."  Poems  and  Plays."  2.  *^  The  History  of 
the  Reigns  of  Edward  and  Richard  H.  with  reilectioas  and 
cfaaxacters.of  their  chief  ministers,  and  favourites ;  also  a 
comparison  of  these  pridces  with  Edward  I.  ai^l  III."  16^^ 
Svo.  .  3«  **  A  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  occasioned  by 
A' scurrileus  painphlet,  entitled  Animadven5ien&  on  Mr; 
Johnson's  answer  to  Jovian,"  1692/8vo.  4.  "  The  History 
of  Religion,"  1694,  Svo.  5.  «  The  fourth  book  of  Virgil 
CEanslated,"  1660,4(vo.  6.  <*  Statius^s  Achilleis  transloted^"^^ 
1660,  Svo. 

>  £p WARD  Howard,  €fsq.  likewise,  his  brother,  exposed  him- 
self to  the  severity  of  our  satirists,  by  writing  bad  play^; 
and  the  hon,  Jam^$  Howard,  probably  a  relative,  wrote 
Iwo  plays. about  the  same  time,  called  ^^  All  Mistaken,"  and 
f^The  English  Monsieur,"  which  were  successful;  butUtde 
else  is  recorded  of  him.^ 

I  jQibber's  Liv«i.-*»Biog.  Dram.— Nichols's  Poems.«»»j&lli^'8  SptcioifDs.*-^ 
MtlOne'B  JOryden,  vol.  I.  398,  11.  34, 117^  145, 155. 
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Howard  (Samve^),  Mu$.  D.  was  bh)ught  up  in  the 
king's  chapely  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  music  at 
Cambridge  at  the  timeof  the  Installation  of  theduke  of  Graf* 
too  as  chancellor  of  that  university.  Dr  Howard  had  studied 
touch  under  Dr.  Pepusch  at  the  Charter-house,  and  was 
ivell  acquainted  with  the  tnechantcal  rules  of  counterpoint 
His  overture  in  the  *<  Amorous  Goddess/^  a  happy  imitai- 
tion  of  HandePs  overture  in  "Alcina,**  particularly  the 
musette  and  minuet,  was  very  popular  in  the  theatres  and 
pubbc  gardens.  But  his  ballads,  which  were  long  the  de-> 
light  of  natural  and  inexperienced  lovers  of  music,'  had 
the  merit  of  facility ;  for  this  hbnest  Englishman  preferred 
the  style  of  his  own  country  to  that  of  any  other  so  much, 
that  be  never  staggered  in  his  belief  of  its  being  the  best 
in  the  world,  by  listening  to  foreign  artists  or  their  pro* 
doctions,  for  whom  and  for  which  he  had  an  invincible 
aversion* 

He  began  to  flourish  4^bout  ^e  year  1740,  and  from  that 
liine  till  Arne*s  Vauxhall  songs  were  published  under  the 
title  of  *^  Lyric  Harmony,**  they  were  the  most  natural  and 
{il«asing  which  our  country  could  boast  After  the  decease 
of  Michael  Christian  Pesting,  Dr.  Howard  took  the  lead 
in  managing  the  aflPairs  of  the  musical  fund^  but  not  with 
equal  address  and  intelligence.  He  was  a  dull,  vulgar^ 
atud  uupleasint  man  ;  and  by  over-rating  his  own  import^* 
knee,  and  reigning  paramount  over  his  equals,  he  rendered 
the  nionthly  meetings  di^gfeeable,  and'  cooled  the'  zeal 
of  many  welUwishers  to  the  society.  He  long  laboured 
under  a  dropsy,  yet  walked  about  with  legs  of  an  enormous 
Btzey  during  several  years.  But  it  was  not  this  disorder 
which  put  an  end  to  his  existence  at  last,  but  repeated 
paralytic  strokes.     He  died  about  the  year  1783.^ 

HOWE  (Chaales),  the  author  of  a  very  popular  book 
of  ^^  Devout  Meditations,"  was  the  third  son  of  John 
Grubbam  Howe,  of  Langar  in  Nottinghamshire,  by  his 
wifd  Annabella,  third  natural  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
£manuel  earl  of  Sunderland,  tord  Serope  of  Bolton.  He 
was  horn  in  Gloucestershire  in  166 !,  and  during  the  latteir 
«nd  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  was  miich  at  cour4;.  About 
1686  he  went  abroad  with  a  near  relation,  who  was  sent  bf 
JfamesIL  as  ambassador  to  a  foreign  court.  The  ambas«» 
fadordied;  and  our  author,  by  powers  given  ta  him  t>i 
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thai  ethctj  concluded  the  business  of  tbe  embassy.  H^ 
had  an  offer  of  being  appointed  successor  to  his  friend  ill 
bis  public  cbaratcer ;  but  disliking  the  measures  that  were 
then  carried  on  at  court,  he  declined  it,  and  returned  to 
England,  where  he  soon  aft^r  married  a  tady  of  rank  and 
fortune,  who,  dying  in  a  few  years^  left  behind  her  aa 
only  daughter,  married  afterwards  to  Peier  Bathurst,  esq« 
bmther  to  th^  6r9t  earl  Bathursu  After  his  lady*s  deaths 
Mr.  Howe  lived  for  the  most  part  in  tbe  country,  where 
be  spent  many  of  his  latter  years  in  a  close  retirement^ 
coDsecrated  to  religioos  meditatioiis  and  exercises.  He 
was  a  mMi  of  good  understanding,  of  an  exemplary  Itfe^ 
and  cheerful  coaversation.  He  died  in  1745*  The  work 
by  which  be  is  still  remembered,  was  entitled  ^  Devout 
Meditations;  or  a  collection  of  thoughts  upon  veltgtoos 
and  pbUosopfaical  subjects,"  ;8vo,  and  was  first,  pubitshed 
anotiymously ;  but  the  second  edition,  at  the  instaace  of 
Dr.  YouKig  and  others,  caoio  out  in  17^2  Wkh  the  author's 
name.  It  has  often  been  reprinted  since*  Dr.  Young  said 
nf  this  book^  that  he  <<  should  never  lay  it  far  out  of  fait 
reach ;  for  a  greater  4emonstratiofi  of  a  sou»d  head  and 
lincere  heart  he  never  saw.V 

liOWE  (J0HN^  esiq[.),  a  relation  of  the  preoeding,  wus 
tbe  younger  brother  ^  sir  Scroop  Howe,  of'  Nottingham^ 
shire.  In  the  conventioii^parliiiment,  which  met  at.West^ 
Hiinsler  Jan.  22,  1^SB«9,  he  served  for  Cirmcesterj  aaid 
was  constantly  chosen  for  that  borough,  or  as  a  knight  of 
the  sbire  for  the  county  of  Glonoester^  in.  tbe  three  last 
parliaments  of  M^g  William,  and  in  tbe  three  first  c^  queen 
Anne*  In  l€96  be  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  sir  Jofam 
Fenwich;  and  hb  pleadingin  behalf  of  that  unfortunate 
gentleman,  sfaeiws  his  extensive  knowledge  >of  the  laws,  jmd 
aversion  to  unconstitutional  measures.  In  1699,  whence 
0xw^^  vras  reduced,  it  was  principally  in  consideration  of 
Mr.  Howe^s  remonstrances,  that  the  House  of  Commonir 
Hgreed  to  allow  half-pay  to  the. disbanded  officers^  and 
when  the  parUtion^treaty  was  afterwards  under  the  consi- 
^rationof  tihat  house,  he  expressed  bis  sentiments  of  it.  in 
•ttoh  terms,  that  king  William  declared,  that  if  k  were  noC 
lor  the  disparity  of  their  rank,  be  <would  demand  satisfaction 
with  the  si^ord.  At  the  accession  of  queen  Aime,'  he  wna 
0worn  of  her  privy  •council  ^pril  21,  1702  ;  and,  on  June 
7  following,   constituted  vice-admiral  of  the  county  of 
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Cloucester.  Before  the  6nd  of  that  yter,  Jan.  4^  170;3*39 
he  was  constituted  paymaster^general  of  her  'majesty^a 
guards  and  garrisons;  Macky  says  of  him,  <<  be  seemed 
CO  be  pleased  witli  and  joined  in  the  Revolution,  and  waa 
made  Tice^cbamberlain  to  queen  Mary  ;  but  having  asked 
a  grant,  which  was  refused  hiai,  and  given  to  lord  Port<« 
land,  he  fell  froih  the  court,  and  was  all  that  reign  the  most 
violent  and  open  antagonist  king  William  had  in  the.house* 
A  great  enemy  to  foreigners  settling  in  England  ;  most 
clauses  inacts  against  them  being  brought  in  by  him.  He 
is  indefatigable  in  whatever  he  undertakes ;  witness  the  old 
East  India  company,  whose  cause  be  maintained  till  he 
fixed  it  upon  as  sure  a  foot  as  the  new,  even  when  they 
thought  themselves  past  recovery.  He  lives  up  to  what  bis 
visible  estate  can  afiord  ;  yet  purchases,  instead  of  running 
in  debt.  He  is  endued  with  good  natural  parts,  attended 
frith  an  unaccountable  boldness ;  daring  io  say  what  ^e 
pleases,  and  will  be  heard  out ;  so  that  be  passeth  with 
some  for  the  shrew  of  the  bouse.  On  the  queen^s  acces-* 
fton  to  the  throne  he  was  made  a  privy-eounsellory  and 
paymaster  of  the  guards  and  garrisons.  He  is  a  tall,  thin, 
pale-faced  man,  with  a  very  wild  look ;  brave  in  his  person^ 
hold  in  expressing  himself,  a  violent  enemy,  ^a  sure  friend^ 
and  seetns  to  be  always  in  a  buny.  Near  fifty  year$  bid.** 
Such  is  the  character  given  of  this  gentleman  in  170^. 
A  new  privy  council  being  settled  May  10,  1708,  according 
to  act  of  parliament,  relating  to  the  union  of  the*  two 
kingdoms,  he  was,  among  the  other  great  officers,  sworn 
into  it.  He  continued  paymaster  of  the  guards  and  garri- 
itons  till  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  who  appointed 
Mr.  Walpole  to  succeed  him  on  Sept.  23,  1714 :  the  privy 
touncil  being  also  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  appointed  to 
flieet  on  Oct.  1  following,  he  was  left  out  of  the  list.  Re- 
tiring to  his  seat  at  Stowell  in  Gloucestershire,  he  died 
Aere  in  1721,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 

of  Stowell. 

Mr.  Howe  was  author  of  "A  panegyric  on  king  William,'* 
and  of  several  songs  and  little  poems ;  and  is  introduced  ii| 
Swift's  celebrated  ballad  "  On  the  Game  of  Traffic."  He 
married  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Humphrey  Basker^ 
Ville^  of  Pantryllos  in  Herefordshire,  esq.  widow  of  sir 
Edward  Mqr^p,  of  Laternam  in  Monmouthshire,  bart^  by 
whom  be  was  father  to  the  first  lord  Chedworth.^     . 
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HO^y£  (John),  a -learned  noa^coofbrmist  dmoe  in  the . 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  minister's  son,  and  nephew  to 
Mr.  Obadiab  Howe,  vicar  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.  Ha 
was  born  May  17,  1630,  at  Loughborougii  ih  Leicester-^^ 
shire,  of  which  town  bis  father  was  minister,  being  settled 
there  by  archbishop  Laud,  though  afterwards  ejected  by 
that  prelate  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  Puritans  ; 
iipon  which  he  went  with  his  son  to  Ireland,  where  they 
continued  till  the  Irish  Rebellion  hroke  out,  when -they 
returned  to  England,  and  settled  in  Lancashire,  where  our 
author  was  educated  in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  tongues.  He  was  sent  pretty  early 
to  Christ  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  till  he 
had  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  then  removed 
to  Oxford,  and  became  bible-clerk  of  Brazen^nose  college 
in  Michaelmas  term  164-8,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  Jan.  IS,  1649.  He  was  made  a  demy  of  Magdalea 
college  by  the  parliament  visitors,  and  afterwards  fallow ; 
and  July  9, 1652,  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Soon 
after  this  he  became  a  preacher,  and  was  ordained  by  Mr, 
Charles  Herle  at  his  church  of  Winwick  in  Lancashire, 
and  not  long  after  became  minister  of  Great  Torrington  in 
Devonshire.  His  labours  here  were  characteristic  of  the 
times.  He  informed  Dr.  Calaroy,  that  on  the  public  fasts 
it  was  his  common  way  to  begin  about  nine  in  the  morning 
with  a  prayer  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  which  he 
begged  a  blessing  on  the  work  of  the  day ;  and  afterwards 
read  and  expounded  a  chapter  or  psalm,  in  which  he  spent 
about  three  quarters  ;  then  prayed  for  about  an  hour^ 
preached  for  another  hour,  and  prayed .  for  about  half  an 
hour.  After  this  he  retired,  and  took  some  little  refresh-* 
ment  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  (the  people 
singing  all  the  while),  and  then  came  again  into  the  pulpit^ 
and  prayed  for  another  hour,  and  gave  them  another  ser- 
mon of  about  an  hour's  lengthy  and  so  concluded  the  ser- 
vice of  the  day,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with, 
half  an  hour  or  more  in  prayer. 

In  March  1654  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George 
Hughes,  minister  of  Plymouth.  Having  occasion  to  take 
a  journey  to  London,  he  went  as  a  bearer  to  the  chapel  at 
Whitehall.  Cromwell  was  present,  and,  struck  with  his 
demeanor  and  person,  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  him  that 
he  wished  to  speak  with  him  when  the  service  was  over. 

In  th^  course  of  the  interview  be  desired  him  to  preach 


before  him  the  following  Sunday :  he  requested  to  be  ex** 
cased,  but  Cromwell  would  not  be  denied,  and  even  ua* 
dertook  to  write  to  bis  congregation  a  sufficient  apology 
for  his  absence  from  them  longer  than  he  intended.  This 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Howe  to  the  office  of  his 
domestic  chaplain,  and  he  accordingly  removed  with  his 
family  to  Wbitohall.  Dr.  Calainy  tells  us,  that  while  he 
was  in  this  station,  he  behayed  in  such  a  maqner  that  he 
was  never  charged,  even  by  those  who  have  been  most  for- 
ward to  inveigh  against  a  number  of  his  contemporaries^ 
with  improving  bis  ii>terest  in  those  who  then  ,had  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  in  their  hands,  either  to  the  enriching 
himself,  or  the  doing  ill  offices  to  others,  though  of  known 
differing  sentiments.  He  readily  embra,ced  every  occasion 
that  offered,  of  serving  the  interest  of  iieiigion  and  learn^. 
ing,  and  opposij>g  the  errors  and  designs  which  at  that  time 
threatened  hoth.  The  notion  of  a  particular  Jdiih  pre** 
yaited  much  at  Cromwell's  court;  and  it  was  a  common 
opinion  among  :them,  that  such  as  were  in  a  special  manner 
favoured  of  God,  when  they  offered  up.  prayers  and  sup- 
plications to  him  for  his  mercies,  either  for  themselves  or 
others,  often  had  such  impressions  made  upon  their  minds 
and  spirits  by  a  divine  hand,  as  signified  to  them,  not  only 
in  the  general  that  their  prayers  would  be  he^rd  and  an« 
swered,  but  that  the  particular  mercies  which  were  sought 
for  would  be  certainly  bestowed ;  nay,  and  sometimes  also 
intimated  to  them  in  what  way  and  manner  they  would  be 
afforded,  and  pointed  out  to  them  future  events  beforehand, 
which  in  reality  is  the  same  with  inspiration.  Mr.  Howe 
told  Dr.  Calamy,  that  not  a  little  pains  was  taken  to  cui-< 
^ivate  and  tuipport  this  notion  at  Whitehall ;  and  that  he 
once  heard  a  sermon  there  from  a  person  of  note,  the 
avowed  design  of  which  was  to  defend  it.  He  said,  that 
he  was  so  |fully  convinced  of  the  ill  tendency  of  such  a 
principle,  that  after  hearing  this  sermon,  he  thought  him^ 
^If  bound  in  conscience,  when.it  came  next  to  his  turn 
to  preach  before  Cromwell,  to  set  himself  industriously  to 
oppose  it,  and  to  beat  down  that  spiritual  pride  and  con- 
fidenqe,  which  such  fancied  impulses  and  impressions  were 
apt  to  produce  and  cherish.  He  observed,  while  he  was, 
in  the  pulpit,  that  Cromwell  heard  him  with  great  atten- 
tion, but  would  sometimes  knit  his  brows,  and  discover 
great  uneasiness.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  a  person 
of  distinction  came  to  him^  and  asked  him,  if  he  knew 
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what  be  had  done  1  and  signified  it  to  hira  as  his  appte-^ 
hension,  that  Cromwell  would  be  so  ineensed  at  that  dis« 
counei  that  he  would  find  it  very  diflBcult  ever  to  make  his 
peaee  with  him,  or  secure  his  favour  far  the  futm^e.  Mr. 
Howe  replied,  that  he  had  but  discharged  his  conscience, 
and  could  leave  the  event  with  God.  He  afterwards  ob« 
served,  that  Cromwell  was  cooler  in  bis  carriage '  to  him 
tlian  before;  and  sometimes  he  thought  he  would  have 
spoken  to  him  of  the  matter,  but  never  did. 

•  Upon  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  bis  4on  Richard 
succeeding  him  as  protector,  Mr.  Howe  stood  in  the  same 
fdation  to  him  of  chaplain  as  he  had  done  to  the  father ; 
and  was  in  his  judgment  rery  mnch  averse  to  Richard's 
parting  with  his  parliament,  which  he  foresaw  would  prove 
his  ruin.  When  the  army  had  set  Richaird  aside,  Mr.  Howe 
iteturned  to  .his  people  at  Great  Torrington,  among  whom 
he  continued  till  the  act  of  uniformity  took  place  August 
24,  1662,  after  which  he  preached  for  some  time  in  private 
houses  in  Devonshire.  In  April  1671  he  went  to  Ireland, 
where  he  lived  as  chaplain  to  the  lord  Massarene  in  the 
parish  of  Antrim,  and  bad  leave  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  and  the  metropolitan  to  preach  in  the  public  church 
of  that  town  every  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  without  sub* 
otitting  to  any  terms  of  conformity.  la  1675»  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  he  was  chosen  minister  of 
his  congregation,  upon  which  he  returned  to  England  and 
settled  at  London,  where  he  was  highly  respected,  not 
only  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters, 
bqt  also  by  several  eminent  divines  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  Dr.  Whichcot,  Dr.  Kidder,  Dr.  Fowler,  Dr.  Lucas, 
and  others.  In  August  1685  he  travelled  bejrond  sea  with 
the  lord  Wharton,  and  the  year  following  settled  at  Utrecht, 
«nd  took  his  turn  in  preaching  at  the  English  church  in 
that  dty.  In  1687,  upon  king  Jameses  publishing  his 
**  Declaration  for  liber^  of  cohscience,*'  Mr.  Howe  returned 
to  London,  where  be  aied  April  2,  1 705,  and  was  interred 
in  the  parish  church  of  Allfaallows  Bread-street. 

*  Mr.  Howe,  abating  his  attachment  to  the  family  of  the 
Osurper,  was  a  man  of  more  moderation  than  most  of  his 
brethren,  and  as  a  divine  laboured^  zealously  to  promote  the 
interests  of  real  practical  religion,  and  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of 
candpur,  charier,  and  mutusl  forbearance,  among  his  dis* 
senting  brethren.  He  was*  a  man  of  distinguished  piety 
and  virtue  of  eminent  iateUectual  endowments,  and  of 
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•xt^nsifd  learning.  Granger  says,  ^*  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  polite  writers  among  the  dissenters.  His 
reading  in  divinity  was.  very  extensive:  he  was  a  good 
Orientalist,  and  understood  several  of  the  modern  lan- 
gu^es." 

Among  hb  works  are,  1.  '*  A  Treatise  on  th^  blessedness 
of  the  righteous/'  1668,  8vo.  2.  **  A  Treatise  on  delight- 
ing in  God,"  1674.  3.  <^  Of  tboughtfulness  for  the  mor- 
row ;"  and  many  sermons  and  discourses  on  several  sub^ 
jects.  His  whole  works  were  printed  in  1724^  2  vols,  folio, 
with  a  life  by  Dr.  Calamy.  ^ 

HOWE  (JosiAH),  an  accomplished  scholar  of  the  seven-^ 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  Crendon  in  Buckit^hamshire, 
aod  elected  scholar  of  Trinity-college  in  1632,  of  which, 
when  B.  A  he  became  fellow  in  1637.  By  Hearne,  in  his 
preface  to  **  Robert  of  Gloucester,"  he  is  called  <^  a  very 
great  cavalier  and  loyalist,  and  a  most  ingenious  man.'* 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  general  scholar,  and  in  polite 
Utarature  was  esteemed  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  1 644  he  preached  before  Charles  I.  at  Christ- 
cfanreh  cathedral,  Oxford ;  and  the  sermon  was  printed,  and 
in  red  letters  (but  only  thirty  copies),  of  which. perhaps  the 
only  one  extant  is  in  the  Bodleisn  library.  In  1 646  he  was 
created  bachelor  of  divinity  by  decree  of  the  king,  among 
others  who  were  complimented  with  that  degree  for  having 
distinguished  themselves  as  preachers  before  the  court  at 
Oxfofdi  He  was  soon  afterwards  ejected  from  his  jfeliow- 
ship  by. the  pred>yterians,  but  not  in  the  general  expulsion 
in  1648,  according  to  Walker.  Being  one  of  the  bursars 
of  the  college,  and  foreseeing  its  fate,  and  having  resolved 
at  the  same  time  never  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Cff<HWwelPs  visitors,  he  retired,  in  the  beginning  of  1648, 
to  acoUegeestate  in  Buckinghamshire,  carrying  with  him 
tauay  leatah,  rolls,  papers,  and  other  authentic  documents 
bekinging  to  his  office.  These  be  was  soon  after  iqduced 
t<>  return  on  a  promise  of  being  allowed  to  retaia  bis  fel* 
lowsbip ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  recovered  tjian  he  was 
expelled,  and  not  restored  until  1660. .  He  lived  forty -^wo 
years  afber  this,  greatly  respected,  and  died  fellow  of  tb# 
coUege,  wh^re  he  constantly  resided,  Aug.  28,  1701,  and 
was  interred  in  the  college  chapel.     Hearne  says,  **  he 

^  Life  by  Calani7ir.-Oeo.  I>ict.-*?iog;']Ait.  rot.  ylt.«^Bir«l('s  TiUoUiii.— 
Vn\wn^»  Hist,  of  PisKBtiog  ChAtt:^, 
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lived  9b  retiredly  in  the  latter  part  of  hjs  life,  that  he  rarefy 
came  abroad ;  so  that  I  could  never  see  him,  though  I  have 
often  much  desired  to  have  a  sight  of  him." 

Mr.  Howe  has  a  copy  of  recommendatory  English  verses 
prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^ 
printed  in  1647;  another  to  Randolph's  poems,  1640,  and 
another  to  Cartwright's  comedies  and  poems,  1651.  These 
pieces,  says  Warton,  which  are  in  the  witty  epigrammatic 
style  that  then  prevailed,  have  uncommon  acuteness,  and 
highly  deserve  to  be  revived.  Denham,  Waller,  Jonson, 
Corbet,  Brome,  Shirley,  &c.  appear  to  have  been  of  his 
intimate  acquaintance.  Wood  says  that  he  wrote  some 
£nglish  verses,  which  were  much  applauded,  spoken  be- 
fore the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  in  1683,  at  Trinky- 
college.  * 

HOWE   (Richard),  fourth  viscount  Howe,    and  earl 
Howe,  and  first  baron  Howe  of  Langar,  a  gallant  English 
admiral,  was  the  third  son  of  sir  Emanuel  Scrope,  second 
lord  viscount   Howe,  and  Mary   Sophia  Charlotte,  eldest 
daughter  to  the  baron  Kilmansegge.     He  was  born  in  1725, 
was  educated  at  Eton,  entered  the  sea-service  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  on  board   the  Severn,  hon.  captain   Legge, 
part  of  the  squadron  destined  for  the  South  Seas  under 
Anson.     He  next  served  on  board  the  Burford,  1743,  under 
admiral  Knowles,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
acting  lieutenant;  but  his  commission  not  being  confirmed, 
he  returned  to  admiral  Knowles  in  the  West-Indiesj  where; 
he  was  made  lieutenant  of  a  sloop  of  wat* ;  and  being  em- 
ployed to  cut  an  English  merchantman,  which, had  been 
taken  by  a  French  privateer  under  the  guns  of.  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  St.  Eustatia,  and  with  th^  connivance  of  the 
governor,  dut  of  that  harbour,  he  executed  the  diificult 
and  dangerous  enterprise  in  such. a  manner,  as  to  produce 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  future  services.     In 
1745,  lieutenant  Howe  was  with  admiral  Vernon  in  the 
Downs,  but  wa^s  in  a  short  time. raised  to  the  ntnk  of  com- 
*  mander,  in  the  'Baltimore  sloop  of  war,  which  joined  th« 
squadron  then  grqizing  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  under  the 
command  of  admiral  Sfnith.     During  this  cruize  an  action 
took  place,  in  which  captain  Howe  gave  a  fine  example  of 
persevering  intrepidity.    The  Baltimore,  in  company  with 

»■ 
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ftnother  tirihed  vessel,  fell  iii  with  two  French  frigates  of 
thirty  guns,  with  troops  and  ammunition  for  the  service  of 
the  pretender,,  which  she  instantly  attacked,  by  running 
between  them.  In  the  action  which  followed,  capt.  Howe 
received  a  wound  in  his  head,  which  at  first  appeared  to  be 
fatal.  He,  however,  soon  discovered  signs  of  life,  and 
when  the  necessary  operation  was  performed,  resuoied  all 
his  former  activity,  continued  the  action,  if  possible,  with 
redoubled  spirit,  and  obliged  the  French  ships,  with  their 
prodigious  superiority  in  men  and  metal,  to  sheer  off,  leav- 
ing the  Baltimore,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  shattered 
condition,  as  to  be  wholly  disqualified  to  pursue  them.  He 
was,  in  consequence  of  this  gallant  service,  immediately 
made  post-captain,  and  in  April  1746,  was  appointed  to 
the  Triton  frigate,  and  ordered  to  Lisbon,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  captain  Holbourne's  bad  state  of  health,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Rippon,  destined  for  the  Coast  of 
Guinea.  But  he  soon  quitted  that  station  to  join  his  early 
patron  admiral  Knowles  in  Jamaica,  who  appointed  him 
first  captain  of  his  ship  of  80  guns;  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1748,  he  returned  in  her  tb  England.  In 
March  1750-51,  captain  Howe  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Guinea  station,  in  La  Gloire,  of  44  guns ; 
when,  with  his  usual  spirit  and  activity,  he  checked  the 
injurious  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  governor<general  on  the 
coast,  and  adjusted  the  difference  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  settlements.  At  the  close  of  175 1,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Mary  yacht,  which  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  Dol- 
phin frigate,  in  which  he  sailed  to  the  Streights,  where  he 
executed  many  difficult  aud  important  services.  Here  he 
remained  about  three  years ;  and  soon  after,  on  his  return 
to  England,  he  obtained  the  command  of.  the  Dunkirk  of 
60  guns,  which  was  among  the  ships  that  were  commis- 
sioned from  an  apprehension  of  a  rupture  with  France. 
This  ship  was  one  of  the  fleet  with  which  admiral  Boscawen 
sailed  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  French  fleet  into  the 
Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  when  captain  Howe  took  the  Al- 
cide,  a  French  ship  of  64  guns,  off  the  coast  of  .Newfound- 
land. A  powerful  fleet  being  prepared,  in  1757,  under 
the  command  of  sir  Edward  .Hawke,  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  French  coast,  captain  Howe  was  appointed  to  the 
Magpanime,  in  which  ship  he  battered  the  fort  on  the 
island  of  Aix  till  it  surrendered.  Iii  1 758  he  was  appointed 
commodore  of  a  small  squadron,  which  sailed  to  annoy  the 
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enemy  on  tfadr  touts.    This  he  effected  with  his  tifltnd 
liiccess  at  St.  Malo,  where  an  hundred  sail  of  ships  and 
feveral  magszines  were  destroyed ;   and  the  heavy  gale 
blowing  into  shore,  which  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
the  troops  to  land)  alone  prevented  the  executing  a  similar 
mischief  in  the  town  and  harbour  of  Cherbourg.     On  the 
1st  of  July  he  returned  to  St.  Helen's.    This  expedition 
was  soon  followed  by  another,  when  prince  Edward,  after- 
wards duke  of  York,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  commo- 
dore Howe,  on  board  his  ship  the  Essex.    The  fleet  sailed 
on  the  1st  of  August  175^  and  on  the  €th  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Cherbourg ;  the  town  was  taken,  and 
the  bason  destroyed.     The  commodore,   with  his  royal 
midshipman  on  board,  next  sailed  to  St.  Malo;  and  as  his 
instructions  were  to  keep  the  coast  of  France  in  continual 
alarm,  be  very  effectually  obeyed  them.    The  unsuccess- 
ful affair  of  St.  Cas  followed.     But  never  was  courage, 
skill,  or  humanity,  more  powerfully  or  successfully  dis*. 
played  than  on  this  occasion.     He  went  in  person  in  his 
barge,  which  was  rowed  through  the  thickest  fire,  to  save 
the  retreating  soldiers ;  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  inspired  hy 
his  conduct,  followed  his  example,  and  at  least  seven  hun- 
dred men  were  preserved,  by  his  exertions,  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  or  the  fury  of  the  waves.     In  July  in  the 
same  year  (1758),  his  elder  brother,  who  was  serving  his 
country  with  equal  ardour  and  heroism  in  America,  found 
an  early  grave.    That  brave  and  admirable  officer  was  kil- 
led in  a  skirmish  betweeh  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French, 
and  the  troops  commanded  by  general  Abercrombie,  in  the 
expedition  against  Ticonderago.     Commodore  Howe  then 
succeeded  to  the  titles  and  property  of  his  family.     In  the 
following  year  (1759).  lord  Howe  was  employed  in  the  Chan- 
nel, on  board  his  old  ship  the  Magnanime ;  but  no  oppor« 
tunity  offeeed  to  distinguish  himself  till  the  month  of  No* 
vember,  when  the  French  fleet,  under  Conflans,  was  de- 
feated.   When  he  was  presented  to  the  king  by  sir  Edward 
Hawke  on  this  occasion,,  his  majesty  said,  ^<  Your  life,  my 
lord,  has  been  one  continued  series  of  services  to  yoar 
country.'*    In  March  1700,  be  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Chatham  division  cf  marines ;  and  in  September  following, 
he  was  ordered  by  sir  Edward  Hawke  to  reduce  tlie  Fi«nqh 
fort  on  the  isle  of  Dumet,  in  order  to  save  the  eicpence  of 
the  transports  employed  to  carry  water  for  die  use  of  the 
fleet.    Lord  Howe  continued  to  serve,  as  occasion  requireiU 
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in  the  Channel  |  and  in  the  soaiiiief  of  1762,  he  ri^moted 
to  the  Princess  Amelia,  of  SO  gund,  having  accepted  tho 
cooimand  as  captain  to  his  royal  highness  the  doke  of  York^ 
noY^  rear-admiral  of  the  blue^  sel'vlng  as  second  in  coaa- 
mand  under  sir  Edward  Hawke,  in  the  Channel.  On  the 
23d  of  August,  1763,  his  lordship  was  appointed  to  the 
board  of  admiralty,  where  he  remained  till  August  1765  ; 
he  was  then  made  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  in  Octobef 
1770,  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
eommander  in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  March  177li 
he  was  appointed  r^ar-admiral  of  the  white ;  and  was  soon 
after  chosen  to  represent  the  borough  of  Dartmouth  in  paf-^ 
liament.  In  the  month  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  It  was  on  ohe  of  these 
promotions  that  lord  Hawke,  then  fir^t  lord  of  the  admi^ 
ralty,  rose  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  ^id,  ^^  I  adVi^^d  bti 
majesty  to  ntialte  the  promotion.  I  h^ve  tried  my  lord 
Howe  on  important  occasions ;  he  never  asked  me  how  h# 
was  to  execute  any  service^  but  alv^ays  went  and  peVf6ymed 
it.*'  In  1778,  France  having  become  a  party  in  the  war^ 
the  Ifrench  admiral  D'Estaing  appeared,  on  the  rith  of 
July,  in  dight  of  the  British  fleet,  at  Sandy  Hopk,  with  d 
eonsiderable  force  of  fine  of  battle  ihips,  in  complete  equip* 
ment  and  condition.  Most  of  the  ships  und^br  lord  Howe 
Ibad  been  long  in  service,  were  not  well  manned,  and  weri 
liot  line  of  battle  ships  of  the  present  day.  The  Frendh 
admiral,  however,  remained  seven  days  without  making  an 
attack,  aild  by  that  time  lord  Howe  nad  disposed  his  in<i> 
ferior  force  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  him  at  de^ance.  On 
B'Estaing's  leaving  the  Hook,  lord  Howe  heard  of  the 
critical  situation  of  Rhode  Island,  and  made  every  possible 
exertion  to  preserve  it.  He  afterwards  acted  chiefly  on  th^ 
defensive.  Such  a  conduct  appears  to  have  been  required, 
from  the  state  of  his  fleet,  and  the  particular  situation  of 
the  British  cause  in  America.  He,  however,  contrived  to 
baffle  all  the  designs  of  the  French  admiral ;  and  may  be 
said,  considering  the  disadvantages  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, to  have  conducted  and  closed  the  campaign  with 
honour.  Lord  Howe  now  resigned  the  command  to  admi-^ 
ml  Byron;  and|on  his  return  to  England  in.Octoberj^  im* 
inediately  struck  his  flag.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  be 
had  been  advanced  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and 
i^rtly  after,  to  the  same  rank  in  the  red  squadron.  On 
the  change  of  administration  in  1782,  lord  Howe  was  raised 
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to  the  dignity  of  .a  Tiscount  of  Great  Britain,  having  been 
previously  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  bine.  He 
was  then  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  fitted  out  for  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar ;  and  he  fulfilled  the  important  objects 
of  this  expedition*  That  fortress  was  effectually  relieved, 
the  hostile  fleet  baffled,  and  dared  in  vain  to  battle ;  and 
different  squadrons  detached  to  their  important  destina- 
tions ;  while  the  ardent  hopes  of  his  country's  foes  were 
disappointed.  Peace  was  concluded  shortly  after  lord 
Howe's  return  from  performing  this  important  sendee :  and 
in  January  1783,  he  was  nominated  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty. That  ofiice,  in  the  succeeding  April,  he  resigned 
to  lord  Keppel ;  but  was  re-appointed  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember in  the  same  year.  On  the  24ch  of  September  1 787, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  white ;  and 
in  July  1788,  h^/finally  quitted  his  station  at  the  admiralty* 
In  the  following  August  he  was  created  an  earl  of  Great 
Britain. 

But  the  greatest  glory  of  lord  Howe's  life  was  reserved 
$ilmost  to  its  close.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  war  in  1793,  he  accepted  the  command  of  the 
western  squadron.  Three  powerful  armaments  were  pre- 
pared for  the  campaign  of  1794 ;  one  under  lord  Hood 
commanded  the  Mediterranean,  reduced  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, and  protected  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  a  second 
under  sir  John  Jervis,  afterwards  lord  St.  Vincent,  with  a 
military  force  headed  by  sir  Charles  Grey,  reduced  Marti- 
nico,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  apd  St.  Domingo;  but  the 
most  illustrious  monument  of  British  naval  glory,  was  raised 
by  earl  Howe.  During  the  preceding  part  of  the  war, 
France,  conscious  of  her  maritime  inferiority,  had  cour 
fined  her  exertions  to  cruizers  and  small  squadrons  for  ha- 
rassing our  trade ;  but  in  the  month  of  May,  the  French 
were  induced  to  depart  from  this  system,  and  being  very 
anxious  for  thcr  safety  of  a  convoy  daily  expected  from 
America,  with  an  immense  supply  of  corn  and  flour,  naval 
stores,  &c.  the  Brest  fleet,  amounting  to  twenty-seven  sail 
of  the  line,  ventured  to  sea  under  the  command  of  rear- 
admiral  Villaret.  Lord  Howe  expecting  the  same  convoy, 
went  to  sea  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  on  the  2dth 
of  May  descried  the  enemy  to  windward.  After  various 
previous  manoeuvres  which  had  been  interrupted  by  a  thick 
fog,  the  admiral  found  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
French  to  battle  on  the  1st  of  June.     Between  seven  and 
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eigfat  in  the  morning,  our  fleet  advanced  in  a  close  and 
compact  line;  and  the  enemy,  finding  an  engagement  un- 
avoidable, received  our  onset  with  their  accustomed  va- 
lour. A  close  and  desperate  engagement  ensued,  ih  the 
course  of  which,  the  Montague  of  130  guns,  the  French 
admirars  ship,  having  adventured  to  encounter  the  Queen 
Charlotte  of  100  guns,  earl  Howe's  ship,  was,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  compelled  to  fly;.tbe  other  ships  of  the  same 
division,  seeing  ail  efforts  ineffectual,  endeavoured  to  fol- 
low the  flying  admiral :  ten,  however,  were  so  crippled 
that  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rest ;  but  many  of 
the  British  ships  being  also  greatly  damaged,  some  of  these 
disabled  French  ships  effected  their  escape.  Six  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  British  admiral,  and  were  brought 
safe  into  Portsmouth,  viz.  two  ef  80  and  four  of  74  guns ; 
and  the  Le  Vengeur,  of  74,  was  sunk,  making  the  whole 
loss  to  the  enemy  amount  to  seven  ships  of  the  line.  The 
victorious  ships  arrived  safe  in  harbour  with  their  prizes ; 
and  the,  cfews,  officers,  and  admiral,  were  received  with 
*every  testimony  of  national  gratitude.  On  the  26th  of  the 
same  month,  their  majesties,  with  three  of  the  princesses, 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  proceeded  the  next  morning  in 
barges  to  visit  lord  Howe's  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  at 
Spitbead.  His  majesty  held  a  naval  levee  on  board,  and 
presented  the  victorious  admiral  with  a  sword,  enriched 
with  diamonds  and  a  gold  chain,  with  the  naval  medal  sus- 
pended from  it.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  universal  ac- 
clamations of  the  nation,  followed  the  acknowledgments  of 
the  sovereign.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  he 
was  appointed  general  of  marines,  on  the  death  of  admiral 
Forbes ;  and  finally  resigned  the  command  of  the  western 
squadron  in  April  1797.  On  the  2d  of  June  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  the  garter.  The 
last  public  act  of  a  life  employed  against  the  foreign  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  was  exerted  to  compose  its  internal 
dissentions.  It  was  the  lot  of  earl  Howe  to  contribute  to 
the  restoration  of  the  fleet,  which  he  had  conducted  to 
glory  on  the  sea,  to  loyalty  in  the  harbour.  His  experi- 
ence suggested  the  measures  to  be  pursued  by  government 
on  the  alarming  mutinies,  which  in  1797  distressed  and 
terrified  the  nation ;  whilv  his  personal  exertions  power* 
fully  promoted  the  dispersion  of  that  spirit,  which  had,  for 
»  time,  changed  the  very  nature  of  British  seamen,  and 
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greatly  helped  to  recall  them  to  their  former  career  of  doty 
and  obedience.  This  gallant  officer,  who  gained  the  fint 
of  the  four  great  naval  victories  which  have  raised  the  re- 
putation of  the  British  navy  beyond  all  precedent  and  all 
comparison,  died  at  his  house  in  Grafton-street,  London^ 
of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  August  5,  1799.  In  1758  his 
lordship  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Chiverton  Hartop,  esq. 
of  Welby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  His  issue  by  this 
lady,  is  lady  Sophia  Charlotte,  married  to  the  hoo.  Pen 
Ashton  Curzon,  eldest  son  of  lord  Curzon,  who  died  in 
1797 ;  lady  Mary  Indiana,  and  lady  Louisa  Catharine, 
married  to  earl  of  Altamont,  of  Ireland.  He  was  succ  eeded 
in  his  Irish  viscounty  by  his  brother,  general  sir  William 
Howe,  who  died  (1814)  while  this  sheet  was  passing  through 
the  press ;  and  in  the  English  barony  by  lady  Curzon.^ 

HOWELL  (James),  a  voluminous-  English  writer,  the 
son  of  Thomas  Howell,  minister  of  Abernant  in  Caer- 
marthenshire,  was  bom  about  1594,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  *<  his  ascendant  was  that  hot  constellation  of  cancOT 
about  the  midst  of  the  dog-days.^'  He  was  sent  to  the  free* 
school  at  Hereford  -,  and  entered  of  Jesus-college,  Oxford^ 
in  1610.  His  elder  brother  Thomas  Howell  was  already  a 
fellow  of  that  society,  afterwards  king's  chaplain,  and  was 
nominated  in  1644  to  the  see  of  Bristol.  James  Howell, 
having  tak^n.the  degree  of  B.  A«  in  1613,  left  college,  and 
removed  to  LoHdon;  for  being,  says  Wood,  "a  pore 
cadet,  a  true  cosmopolite,  not  bom  to  land,  lease,  house^ 
or  .office,  he  had  his  fortune  to  make;  and  being  withal  not 
$o  much  inclined  to  a  sedentary  as  an  active  life,  this  situ- 
atipn  pleased,  him  best,  as  most  likely  to  answer  his  views.'* 
Xh^  (trat  employment  he  obtained  was  that  of  steward  to  a 
glassy-house  in  Broad-street,  which  was  procured  for  him 
by  sir  Robert  Mansel,  who  was  principally  concerned  in  it. 
The  proprietors  of  this  work,  intent  upon  improving  the 
manufactory,  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  an  agent  abroad^ 
who  should  procure  the  best  materials  and  workmea;  and 
they  made  choice  of  Howell  for  this  purpose,  who,  setting 
off  in  1619,  visited  several  of  the  principal  places  in  Hoi* 
land,  Flanders,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy*  In  Dec.  1621, 
he  returned  to  London ;  having  executed  the  purpose  of 
his  mission  very  well,  and  particularly  having  acquired  9k 

* 

^  Collins's  Peerage  by  Sir  K.  B.rydgefi.-— CUarnock's  Biog.  NaTikl9**?3NaT(^ 
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masterly  knowledge  io  the  modern  languages,  which  af* 
forded  him  a  siugolar  cause  for  gratitude.  ^^  Thank  God/* 
he  saysi  *^  I  have  dus  fruit  of  my  foreign  travels^  that  f 
can  pray  unto  him  every  day  of  the  week  in  a  separate 
language,  and  upon  Sunday  io  seven.^ 

Soon  after  bis  retum,  he  quitted  his  stewardship  of  the 
glass-house ;  and  having  experienced  the  pleasanea  of  tnu- 
velling,  was  anxious  to  obtain  more  employments  of  the 
same  kind.     In  1622  he  was  sent  into  Spain,  to  recover  a 
rich  English  ship,  seized  by  the  viceroy  of  Sardinia  for  his 
master's  use,  on  pretence  of  its  having  prohibited  goods 
on  board.     In  1623,  during  his  absence  abroad,  he  waa 
chosen  fellow  of  Jesus  college  in  Oxford,  upon  the  new 
foundation  of  sir  Eubule  Thelwal ;  for  he  had  taken  uiire«- 
mitting  care  to  cultivate  his  interest  isu  that  society,  be  tells 
sir  Eubule,  in  his  letter  of  thanks  to  him,  that  be  ^^  will 
reserve  his  fellowship,  and  lay  it  by  as  a  good  warm  gar-* 
ment  against  rough  weather,  if  any  fall  on  him  f'  in  which 
be  was  followed  by  Prior,  who  alleged  the  same  reason 
for  keeping  his  fellowship  at  St.  John^s- college  in  Cam** 
bridge.  ^  Howell  returned  to  England  in   1624;  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  secretary;  to  Jiord  Scrope,  afterwarda 
earl  of  Sunderland,  who  was  made  lord*president  of  the 
North.    This  office  carried  him  to  York ;  and  while  he ' 
resided  there,  the  ccnrporation  of  Richmond,  without  any 
application  from  himself,  and  against  several  competitors, 
chose  him  one  of  their  representatives,  in  the  parliament 
which  began  in  1627.     In  1632,  he  went  as  secretary  to 
Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  ambassador  extraordinary  from 
Charles  I.  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  on  occJK;ion  ^f  the 
death  of  the  queen  dowager,  who  was  grandmother  to  that 
king:  and  there  gave  prdofii  of  his  oratorical  talents,  in 
several  Latin  speeches  before  the  king  of  Denmark,  and 
other  princes  of  Germany.    After  his  return  tx>  England^ 
his  affairs  do  not  sq)pear  so  prosperous;  fbr,  except  an 
inconsiderable  mission,  on  which  he  was  dispatched  to 
Orleans  in  Fmnce  by  secretary  Windebankin  1635^  he  was 
for  some  years  destitute  of  any  employment.    At  last,,  in 
1639,  be  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  well  received  by  lord 
StraiSotrd,  the  lord-lieutenant,  wlio  had  before  made  hint 
very  warm  professions  of  kindness,'  and  employed  him  as 
an  assistant-clerk  upon  some  business  to  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  to  London ;  but  his  rising  hopes  were  ruined  hf 

the  unhappy  fate  whioh  soon  orertook  ti^at  nobleman.    In 
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1640  be  was  dispatched  upon  some  business  to  France; 
and  the  same  year  was  made  clerk  of  the  council,  which 
post  was  the  most  fixed  in  point  of  residedcei  and  the  most 
permanent  jn  its  nature,  that  he  had  ever  enjoyed.  But 
his  royal  master,  having  departed  from  his  palace  at  White* 
hall,  was  not  able  to  secure  his  continuance  long  in  it :  for, 
ill  1643,  having  visited  London  upon  some  business  of  his 
own,  all  his  papers  were  seized  by  a  committee  of  the 
parliament,  his  person  secured,  and,  in  a  few  days  after, 
he  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Fleet  This  at 
least  he  himself^  assigns  as  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment : 
hxLt  WJ'ood  insinuates,  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  for 
debts  contracted  through  his  own  extravagance ;  and  in- 
deed some  of  his  own  letters  give  room  enough  to  suspect 
it.     But  whatever  was  the  cau^e^  he  bore  it  cheerfully. 

He  had  now  no  resource  except  his  pen :  and  applied 
faims/elf  therefore  wholly  to  write  and  translate  books. 
^'  Here,'*  he  says,  <<  I  purchased  a  small  spot  of  ground 
upon  Parnassus,  which  I  have  in  fee  of  the  muses,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  manure  it  as  well  as  I  could,  though 
I  confess  it  hath  yielded  me  little,  fruit  hitherto.'*  This 
spot,  however,  brought  him  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
during  his  long  stay  in  prison,  where  he  was  confined  til) 
some  time  after  the  king's  death ;  and  as  he  got  nothing 
by  his  discharge  but  his  liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  continue 
toe  same  employment  afterwards.  His  numerous  produc- 
tions,  written  rather  out  of  necessity  than  choice,  shew,* 
however,  readiness  of  wit,  and  exuberant  fancy.  Though 
always  a  firm  royalist,  he  does  uot  seem  to  have  approved 
the  measures  pursued  by  Buckingham,  Laud,  and  Straf- 
ford ;  and  was  far  from  approving  the  imposition  of  ship- 
money,  and  the  policy  of  creating  and  multiplying  mono- 
polies. Yet  the  unbridled  insolence  and  outrages  of  the 
republican  governors  so  much  disgusted  him,  that  he  wasf 
not  displeased  when  Oliver  assumed  the  sovereign  power 
under  the  title  of  protector ;  and  in  this  light  he  addressed 
him  on  that  occasion  in  a  speech,  which  shall  be  mentioned 
presently*  His  behaviour  under  Cromwell's  tyrailny  was 
prudential,  and  was  so  considered ;  for  Charles  H.'  at  his 
restoration,  thought  him  worthy  of  his  notibe  and  favour : 
«Dd  his  former  post  under  the  council  being  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  a  new  pktce  was  created,  by  the  grant  of  which 
he  became  the  Gir^st  historiographer  royal  in  England.  He 
died  Nov.  (6^.€).and  was  interred  in  the  Ten>p.le-chorcb^ 
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London^  where  a  roonument  was  erected  to  bis  memary^ 
with  the  following  inscriptioQ,  which  was  taken  down  when 
the  church  was  repaired  in  1683,  and  has  not  since  been 
replaced :  ^<  Jacobus  Howell,  Cambro-Britannus,  Regius 
Historiographus  in  AngUa  primus,  qui  post  varies  pere* 
grinationes  tandem  natures  cursum  peregit,  satur  anno^ 
rum  &  famsB ;  domi  forisque  hue  usque  erraticus,  hie  fixus 
1666." 

His  works  were  numerous.     1.  ^' Dodona^s  Grove,  or, 
The  Vocal  Forest,  1640."  2.  "The  Vote  :"  a  poem,  pre- 
sented to  the  king  on  New-year's  day,  1641.     3.  "  In- 
structions for  Forraine  Travel! ;  shewing  by  what  course, 
and  in  what  compass  of  time,  one  may  take  an  exact  sur** 
vey  of  the  kingdomes  and  states  of  Cbristendome,  and  ar« 
rive  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  languages  to  good 
purpose,  1642."    Dedicated  to  prince  Charles.    Reprinted 
in  1 650,  with  additions.  These  works  were  published  before 
be  was  thrQwn  into  prison.     4.  "  Casual  Discourses  and 
Interlocutions  between  Patricius  and  Peregrin,  toucbing- 
,the  distractions  of  the  times."    Written  soon  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Edgehill,  and  the  first  book  published  in  vindication 
of  the  king.     5.  "  Mercurius  Hibernicus :  or,  a  discourse' 
of  the  Irish  Massacre,  1644."     6.  <<  Parables  reflecting  on 
the  Times,  1644."     7.  <^  England*^  Tears  for  the  present 
Wars,  &c«  1644."     S.  ^<  Prebeminence  and  Pedigree  of 
Parliaments,  1644."     9.  <^  Vindication  of  some  passages 
reflecting  upon  him  in  Mr.  Prynne's  book  called  The  Po- 
pish Royal  Favourite,  1644."    10.  '^  Epistols  Ho-Elianae  : 
or,  Familiar  Letters,  domestic  and  foreign,  divided  into 
sundry  sections,  partly  historical,  partly  political,  partly 
philosophical,"  1645.     Another  collection  was  published 
in  1647  ;  and  both  these,  with  the  addition  of  a  third,  came 
out  in  1650.    A  few,  additional  letters  appeared  in  some 
subsequent  editions :  of  which  the  eleventh  was  printed  in 
1754,  8vo.     It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these 
letters  have  run  through  so  many  editions ;  since  they  not 
only  contain  much  of  the  history  of  his  own  times,  but  are 
also  interspersed  with  many  pleasant  stories  properly  intro- 
duced and  applied.    It  cannot  be  denied,  that  be  has  given 
way  frequently  to  very  low  witticisms,  the  most  unpardon- 
able instance  of  which  is,  his  remark  upon  Charles  the  First's 
death,  where  'he  says,  ^^  I  will  attend  with  patience  how 
England  will  thrive,  now  that  she  is  let  blood  in  the  Ba- 
siUcal  veini  and  cured  as  they  say  of  the  king's  evil ;"  and 
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ifckiio  gMilcxcve»  dbit  he  wat  led  lato  ihii  naiMr  bf 
the  bniBoar  oi  the  tioiei.  Weed  rriata,  it  does  aot  afi- 
pear  on  what  aothoti^^  thit  <<  wMisy  of  these  letters  weie 
aever  written  bcfote  the  author  of  thewi  was  in  the  Flee^ 
as  he  pretends  they  wer^  bat  otAy  fcigned  and  perpoariy 
pnblished  to  gain  meney  to  relieve  his  neeessities  :**  bejthJ^ 
as  it  will,  he  allows  chat  they  ^  give  a  lolerahle  hisiory  of 
those  times,'*  wliicb,  if  tme,  it  snfficient  to  recomaieQd 
tbem^.  There  are  also  some  of  his  letteis  among  Ae 
Strafford  papefSL 

These  letters  are  almost  the  only  woik  of  Howd  that  is 
now  regarded :  tlie  rest  are  very  obaenre.  1  i.  '*  A  Noe* 
tnrnal  Pri^;Tess :  or,  n  PenunbnhAion  <rf  most  Conntries  H 
Christendom,  perfarmed  in  one  night  by  strength  of  inul* 
ginatioo/*  1645.  13.  *<  Lustra  Lndorici:  or  the  Life  of 
Lewis  XIll.  King  of  France,  &c.'*  1 3.  <'  An  Account  <rf 
the  deplorahle  state  of  England  in  1647,  fcc.'*  1647.  14. 
^^  Letter  to  Lord  Pembroke  concerning  the  Times,  and  the 
sad  condition  both  of  Prince  and  People,*'  1647.  15. 
^*  BelU  Scot^Anglica:  A  Brief  of  all  the  Battles  betwixt 
England  and  Scotland,  from  all  times  to  this  present," 
1646.  16.  ^'  Corollary  declaring  the  Causes,  whereby  the 
Scot  is  come  of  late  years  to  be  so  heightened  in  his  Spi- 
rits.'* 17.  *^  The  Instruments  of  a  King  :  or,  a  short  Dis- 
course of  the  Sword,  Crown,  and  Sceptre,  fcc.  1648.''  18. 
'<  Winter-Dream,''  1649.  19.  <^  A  Trance,  6r  News  from 
Hell,  brought  first  to  town  by  Mercorius  Acberonticus," 
1649.  20.  <<  Inquisition  after  Blood,  &c."  1649.  21. 
'^  Vision,  or  Dialogue  between  Soul  and  Body,"  1651. 
22.  <<  Survey  of  the  Signory  of  Venice,  &c;"  1651.^  23. 
^'  Some  sober  Inflections  made  into  the  carriage  and  con- 
sults of  the  late  Long  Pariiftment,  whereby  occasion  is 
taken  to  speak  of  Parliaments  in  former  times,  and  of 
Magna  Charts :  with  some  Reflections  upon  Government 
in  general,."  16SS.  Dedicated  to  Oliver  lord  protector j 
whom  he  compares  to  Charles  Martel^  and  compliments  in 
language  much  beyond  the  truth  and  the  sentiments  of 
bis  own  heart*    The  fourtk  edition  of  this  book  came  out 

>  #  «<  I  believe  the  second  puhliihed  friend  of  Jobsoq,  and  the  first  wbo  bom 

correspoodence  of  this  hind  (after  As-  the  office  of  the  royal  bistorioi^rapher^ 

«ham),  and  in  oar  own  laii^i*"^^^*  ^  which  disoovor  a  ▼ariety  of  literatore* 

least  of  any  iniportatice  after  (bishop)  and  abound  with  much  entertainisf 

Hall,  wilf  be  foand  in  the  <<  Epistolss  and  useful    information."     Warion^ft 

Hoefianas;*'  or  tht .  l«ttert  of  James  History  of  Poetry,  vot.  IV.  p.  54. 
HoweUy  a  fraat  CrsTeUer»  as  hitjo^ste 
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lo  1660,  with  several  ftd^itiont.     84.  **  History  of  the 
W«rs  of  JerusaleiD  epitomised.'*    25.  '<  Ah,  Ha;  Tumu- 
lus, Thalamus  :  two  Counter- Poems :  the  first  an  Elegy 
on  Edward  late  earl  of  Dorset:  the  second  an  Epithala« 
mium  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorohester/'  165$.     26.  *^  The 
German  Diet:  or  Balance  of  Europe,  &c.**  1653,  folio, 
with  the  author's  portrait,  at  whole  length.     27.  ^*  Parthe- 
Bopeia:  or,  the  History  of  Naples,  &c.'*  1654.    28.  **  Lon<- 
dinopolis,'*  1657  :  a  short  discourse,  says  Wood,  mostly 
taken  from  Stowe's  *' Survey  of  London,'*  but  a  work 
which  in  our  time  bears  a  high  price,  and  is  worth  con« 
salting,  as  containing  particulars  of  the  manners  of  Lon- 
don ia  his  days.    29.  ^  Discourse  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
the  Election  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,**  165S.     SO. 
^  Lezicoti  Tetraglotton :  an  English-French-Italian-Spa- 
nish  Dictionary,  &c.*'  1660.     31.  <<  A  Cordial  for  the  Ca- 
valiers,*' 1661.     Answered  immediately  by  sir  Roger  L*Es- 
trange,  in  a  book  entitled  **  A  Caveat  for  the  Cavaliers  :** 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Howell,  in  the  next  article,  32.  ^<  Some 
sober  Inspections  made  into  those  ingredients  that  went 
to  the  composition  of  a  late  Cordial  for  the  Cavaliers,** 
1661.     33.  *<  A  French  Grammar,  &c.**     34.  «  The  Par- 
ley of  Beasts,  &c.'*  1660.    35.  **  The  second  Plart  of  casual 
Discourses  and  Interiocutions  between  Patricius  and  Pe- 
regrin, &c.**  1661.     36.  «<  Twelve  Treatises  of  the  late 
Revolurtions,**  1661.     37.  <<  New  English  Grammar  for 
Foreigness  to  learn  English  :  mth  a  Grammar  for  the  Spa« 
nish  and  Castilian  Tongue,  with  special  Remarks  on  the 
Portuguese  Dialect,  for  the  service  of  her  Majesty,**  1662. 
SS.  **  Discourse  coocerntAg  the  Precedency  of  Kings,** 
1:663%    3^.  *'  Bsems  :**  collected  and  published  by  ser- 
jeaot-major  P.  F.  that  is,  Payne  Fisher>  who  had  been 
poet-laureait  to  Ciomwett.    The  editor  tells  us,  that  his 
«Qtboir  How«H  ^*  may  be  called  i^e  pvodigy  of  tiie  ag^  for 
tAie  vas^iety  of  his  volumes :  for  tbeM  hath  passed  the  press 
«bove  fer^  of  his  works  on  various  subjects,  useful  not 
obly  to  the  prasent  times,  but  to  all  posterity.    And  it  is 
to  be  obserwKl^**'iaye  he,  ^  tha*  In  idl  his  writifngs  there  is 
something  still  new,  either  in  the-matter,  method,  or  foncy^ 
and  in  an  untrodden  tract.'*     It  is  <)u<ite'  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  say  eny  thing  iiiihvour  of  hiapeetiy.     He  pub^ 
Ushed  next,  40.  *^  A  Treatise  concerning  Ambassadors,** 
1664.    41.  <^  Concerning  the  surrender  of  Dunkixk,  that  it 
was  done  upon  good  Grounds/'  1664. 
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Besides  these  original  works,  he  translated  sevend  from 
foreign  languages;  as,  1.  "St.  FauPs  late  Progress  upon 
Earth  about  a  Divorce  betwixt  Christ  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  by  reason  of  her  dissoluteness  and  excesses,  &c.** 
1644'.-  The  author  oF  this  book  published  it  about  1642, 
and  was  forced  to  fly  from  Rome  on  that  account.  He 
withdrew  in.  the  company,  and  under  the  conduct  of  one, 
who  pretended  friendship  for  him  ;  but  who  betrayed  him 
at  Avignon,  where  he  was  first  hanged  and  then  burnt. 
2.  "  A  Venetian  Looking-glass :  or,  a  Letter  written  very 
lately  firom  London  to  Cardinal  Barbetini  at  Rome,  by  a 
Venetian  Clariasimo,  touching  the  present  Distempers  in 
England,''  1648.  3.  ^'An  exact  History  of  the  late  Re* 
volutions  in  Naples,  &c.''  1650.  4.  ^*  A  Letter  of  Advice 
from  the  prime  Statesman  of  Florence,  how  England  may 
come  to  herself  again,'*  1659.  All  these  were  translated 
from  the  Italian.  He  translated  also  from  the  French, 
^*  The  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  kc.^  1654 ;  and  from 
the  Spanish,  **  The  Process  and  Pleadings  in  the  Court  of 
Spain,  upon  the  death  of  Anthony  AscTiamy  resident  for 
the  Parliament  of  England,  &c.'*  1651. 

Lastly,  he  published,  in  1649,  **  The  late  Kiog*s  Decla^ 
ration  in  Latin,  French,  and  English :"  and  in  1651,  *'  Cot* 
toni  Posthuma,  or  divers  choice  Pieces  of  that  renowned 
antiquary  sir  Robert  Cotton,  knight  and  baronet,"  in  8vo. 
The  print  of  him  prefixed  to- some  of  his  works  was  taken 
from  a  painting  which  is  now  at  Landeilo  house,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, the  seat  of  Richard  Lewis,  esc].' 

HOWEL  (Laurence),  a  learned,  but  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate  divine,  was  born  soon  after  the  restoration,  and  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  in  1684,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1688,  after 
which  it  is  not  improbable  th^t  he  left  the  university,  as  he 
not  only  scrupled  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  but; 
adhered  to  the  nonjuring  party  with  a  degree  of  firmness, 
zeal,  and  rashness,  which  no  considerations  of  personal  loss 
or  suffering  could  repress.  In  1712  he  was  ordained  and 
insUtuted  into  priest's  orders  by  Dr.  Hickes,  the  celebrated 
nonjuror,  who  was  titled  Suffragan  fiishop  of  Thetford. 
Before  this,  in  1708,  he  published  ^^  Synopsis  Canonum 
JS.  S.  Apostolorum,  et  conciliorum  oecumenicorum  et  pro- 

1  Biog.  Brit — Lloyd's  Memoirs;  folio,  p.  52ft. — Atb.  Os.  ?ol.  U.— ^^eosara 
Litenria*  toI.  II L 
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viDcialiuai,  ab  ecdesia  Gneca  receptoruin/'  1710,  in  folio ; 
^^  Synopsis  canonum  ecclesise  Latinse/'  folio ;  and  in  1715, 
the  third  and  last  volume  was  announced  *^  as  once,  more 
finished**  by  Mr.  Howel,  the  manuscript  having  been  burnt 
at  the  fire  which  consumed  Mr.  Bowyer^s  printing-house. 
Soon  after  this  he  printed  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''The  case 
of  Schism  in  the  Church  of  England  truly  stated,"  which 
was  intended  to  be  dispersed  or  sold  privately,  there  being 
no  name  of  any  author  or  printer.     Both,  however,  were 
soon  discovered^  andRedmayne,  the  printer,  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  500/.  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  years,  and 
to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  life.     The  prin- 
ciples laid  <lown  in  Howel's  pamphlet  are  these:  1.  ''That 
the  subjects  of  England  could  not  transfer  their  allegiance 
from  king  James  II.  ;  and  thence  it  is  concluded,  that  all 
who  resisted  king  James,  or  have  since  complied  with  such 
as  did,  are  excommunicated  by  the  second  canon  :  2.  That 
the  catholic  bishops  cannot  be  deprived  by  a  lay-power 
only ;  and  thence  it  is  inferred,  that  all  who  have  joined 
with  them  that  were  put  into  the  places  of  the  deprived 
bishops,  are  schismatics.'*     As  such  assertions  seemed  to 
aim  at  the  vitals  of  .government,  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, it  was  thought  necessary  to  visit  Mr.  Howel's  crime 
with  a  more  severe  punishment  than  bad  been  inflicted  on' 
the  printjer.  Accordingly  he  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey 
Feb.  18,  1717,  for  a  misdemeanour,  in  publishing  "  a  se* 
ditious  libel,  wherein  are  contained  expressions  denying 
bis  majesty's  title  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  asserting 
the-  preteuder^s  right  to  the  same ;  &c.  &c."  and  being 
'  found  guilty,  he  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  500/.  to  be 
imprisoned  for  three  years,  to  find  four  securities  of  500/. 
each,  himself  bound  in  1000/.  for  his  good  behaviour  during 
life,  and  to  be  tmce  whipped.     On  bearing  this  last  part  of 
the  sentence,  he  asked,  if  they  would  whip  a  clergyman  ? 
and  was  answered  by  the  court,  that  they  paid  no  deference 
to  his  cloth,  because  he  was  a  disgrace  to  it,  and  had  no 
right  to  wear  it;  that  they  did  not  look  upon  him  as  a 
clergyman ;  in  that  he  bad  produced  no  proof  of  bis  ordi* 
nation,  but  from  Dr.  Hickes,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  bishop  of  Thetford,  which  was  illegal,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  which  knows  no 
such  bishop.     And  as  be  behaved  in  other  respects  haugh- 
tily, on  receiving  his  sentence,  he  was  ordered  to  be  de- 
graded, and  stripped  of  the  gown  he  had  no  right  to  wear. 
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whidi  was  accordingly  dono  in  court  by  the  exMiitioii«f« 
A  few  days  after,  however,  upon  his  humble  {tolition  to 
his  majesty,  the  corporal  punishment  was^  ramkled.  He 
died  in  Newgate,.  July  19,  1720.  The  history  of  this  man 
nay  now  excite  unmixed  compassion.  He  was  a  man  of 
irreproachable  character,  and  of  great  learning  and  ac-^ 
quaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history.  One  of  the  ablest 
atlaeks  on  popery  was  of  his  writing,  entitled  **  The  View 
of  the  Pontifioite,  from  its  supposed  beginning,  to  the  end 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  A.  D.  l56Sy  in  which  the  oorrop- 
tioBs.  of  the  Scriptnrie  and  sacred  antiquity,  forgeries  in 
the  councils,  and  eneniachiaeau  of  the  court  of  Rome  oa 
the  church  and  state,  to  support  their  inlallibility,  supre- 
macy, and  otker  modem  doctlrineB,  are  set  in  a  true  light.'* 
The  first  edition  ef  this  appeared  in  17  J  2,  and  a  second 
was  published  while  the  aniho?  was  in  prison,  along  with 
a  second  edition  of  hia  welUknosm  ^^  Histcnry  of  the  JBible,'* 
3  riAa.  S^ro,  with  above  150  cuts  by  Sturt;  and  a  second 
edition  of  his  ^  Ovtbodox  Gooununicant.*'  From  the  list 
of  nonjuron  at  the  end  ef  Ketileweirs  Life^  we  learn  that 
he  waa  at  oae  time  master  of  the  school  at  Eppiog,  and  at 
another  time  curate  of  Estwidi  in  Suffolk. 

There  is  another  work,  ofbea  repriiued,  and  once  a  very 
popular  book,,  which  has  been  attributed  to  this  Mr.  Howei, 
but  in  17 12  the  pubUsher  ascribed  it  t»Dr.  William  Howell. 
It  is  an  abridged  history  of  England^  under  'the  title  ^  Me- 
dulla HistocuD  AagUcanse,'*  wtth  many  wood-cuts,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  was  really  the  piod^idienof  Dr.  WiL* 
LIAM  HowEtx,  an  Oxford  graduate,  biit  orig&naMy  of  Mag* 
dalen  caUege,  Cambridge,  afterwards  chancelkw  of  Lin- 
ocdn,  and  admitted  a  civilian  in  1€78%  Heacquiied  higher 
reputation  by  writing  a  History  of  the  World,  from  the  ear* 
liest  times  to  the  ruin  of  the  Momaa  empire  in  the  west,  a 
work  praised:  by  Gibbon,  it  was  published  in  S  or  4  vols, 
in  l€Hi^  fisko.  He  aho  pobhsbed  <«  £lettea«a  Hiatoris 
Civilis,**  Os*  1660^  o£  which  am  enlarged  edition  was  pub«- 
Ushed  ia  English  in  1704  by  another  hand.  Dr.  Howell 
died'ia  1%S^^ 

HOWSON  (John),  successively  hishop  of  Oi^otd  and 
Bttritaaa^  waa  boru  in  St.  Biide's  panftb>  London,  in  1550^ 

1  Nichols*!  Bowyer.— Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.««<;oate*8  Catalofue  of  Ci^aiMs.— 
Cbl«*s  MS  Athena  in  BriU  Miis.— -Disney's  life  of  Sykes,  p.  34.— Whiston*s 
liSnoles  oikUie  ant«dkk»nofniisDicUowry.-*IlitloriciilBegister  fi»r  1717 
and  1780. 
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Md  educated  z(  St.  Paul's  school,^  whence  be  became  stu- 
dent ef  Christ  cburcb>  Oxfordy  in  1577.  After  taking  bis 
degrees  in  aits,  and  entering  into  boly  orders^  be  was  vicar 
of  fiamptdn  in  Oxfordshire,  rector  of  Brigbtwell  in  Berk« 
sk^re^^.iB^  fellovr  of  Chelsea' college^  and  canon  of  Hereford. 
When  vice- chancellor  of  Oxford  he  exerted  himself  against 
thooe  puritans' who  opposed  the  discipline  and  ceremonies, 
but  was  afterwards  a  more  distinguished  writer  and  preacber 
^^inst  popery.  He  appears  to  hare  entered  the  lists 
agaioct  Bellarmine  and  his  friends  with  determined  reso- 
lutioo,  declaring  ^^  that  beM  loosen  the  pope  from  bis 
chair,  though  he  were  fastened  thereto  with  a  ten  penny 
nail."  King  James  commanded  his  polemical  discourses^ 
which  are  the  most  considerable  of  his  works,  to  be  printed, 
in  1622,  4to.     Tbey  are  all  in  the  form  of  sermons. 

He  was,  first,  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Sept.  2S,  1628,  trans* 
lated  to  Durham,  which  he  held  only  two  years,  dying  Feb^ 
6,  16;h,  aged  seventy-five,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  London,  leaving  behind  him,  as  Wood  says,  ^*  the 
character  of  a  very  learned  man,  and  one  plentifully  en- 
dowed with  all  those  virtues  which  were  most  proper  for  a 
bishop."' 

HOZIER  (Petxr  d^},  a  man  famous  in  bis  time,  and 
even  celebrated  by  Boileau,  for  his  skill  in  genealogies, 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Marseilles,  in  1592,  and  bred 
to  military  service;  but.  very  early  applied  himself  with 
great  zeal  tx>  that  study  for  which  he  became  so  eminent. 
By  his  probity  as  well  as  talents,  be  obtained  the  confidence 
of  Louis  XIIL  and. XIV.  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their 
favour  in  several  lucrative  and  honourable  posts.  After 
rising  through  ^several  appointments,  such  as  judge  of  arms 
in. 1641,  and  certifier  of  titles  in  1643,  he  was  admitted  in 
1654  to .  the  council  of  state.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1660. 
Hozier  was  author  of  a  History  of  Britany,  in  folio,  and  of 
inany  genealogical. tables. -^His  son,  Charles,  was  born 
Feb.  24, 1 640,  at  Paris.  His  father  had  given  him  some  in* 
atructions  in  genealogy,,  which  he  made  use  of  to  draw  up, 
Vfider  the  direction  of  M.  de  Caumartin,  "  the  Peerage  of 
Champagne,"  Chalons,  1^73,  folio,  in  form  of  an  Atlas. 
«,  He.  received  the  cross  of  St.  Maurice  from  the  duke  pf 
Savoy  in  1681,  and  had  also  the  office  of  judge  of  the  arms 

*  ^  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.  but  prindlpaUy  Wood's   Annalf;  tol.  II. — Hutchinson*! 
Parham. — Fuller's  Worthier. 
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of  the  French  nobilUy,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  pensMff 
of  4000  livres.  He  died  in  1752.-  This  gentleftidnV 
hepfaevr  succeeded  him  in  his  office,  and  di^d  in  )767. 
He  compiled  the  "  L' Armorial,-  oti  Registres  de  la  No-' 
blesse  de  France/*  10  vols,  folio.  Such  works*  of  late 
years,  have  been  of  very  little  use  ra  France.* 

HUARTE  (John),  a  native  of  French  Narvarre*,  though 
he  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  Spttniard,  lived  in  the  se- 
venteenth century.  He  gained  great  fame  by  a  woJrk  which 
he  published  in  Spanish,  upon  a  very  curious  and  interest* 
ing  subject.  The  title  of  it  runs  thus :  "  Examen  de  in- 
genios  para  las  Sciencias,  &c.  or,  An  examination  of  such 
geniuses  as  are  fit  for  acquiring  the  sciences,  and  Were 
born  such :  wherein,  by  marvellous  and  useful  secrets, 
drawn  from  true  philosophy  both  natural  and  divine,  are 
shewn  the  gifts  and  different  abilities  found  in  men,  and 
for  what  kind  of  study  the  genius  of  every  man  is  adapted, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  whoever  shall  read  this  book  atten- 
tively, will  .discover  the  properties  of  his  own  genius,  and 
be  able  to  make  choice  of  that  science  in  which  he  wilt 
make  the  greatest  improvement.'*  This  book  has  been' 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  gone  through  seve- 
ral impressions.  It  was  translated  into  Italian,  and  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1582;  at  least  the  dedication  of  that 
translation  bears  this  date.  It  was  translated  into  French 
by  Gabriel  Chappuis  in  1580;  but  there  is  a  better  French 
version  than  this,  by  Savinien  d'Alquie,  printed  at  Amster- 
dam in  1672.  He  has  taken  in  the  additions  inserted  by 
Huarte  in  the  last  edition  of  his  book,  which  are  consider- 
able both  in  quality  and  quantity.  It  has  been  translated 
also  into  Latin,  and  lastly,  into  English,  by  Carew  and 
Bellamy.  This  very  admired  author  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  acirteness  and  subtlety,  and  undoubtedly  bad  a 
great  share  of  these  qualities :  Bayle,  however,  thinks,  that 
"  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  any  person  to  rely  either  on 
bis  maxims  or  authorities;  for,"  says  he,  "he  is  not  to  be 
trusted  on  either  of  these  heads,  and  his  hypotheses  are 
frequently  chimerical,  especially  when  he  pretends  to  teach 
the  formalities  to  be  observed  by  those  who  would  beget 
children  of  a  virtuous  turn  of  mind.  'I'here  are,  in  this 
part  of  his  book,  a  great  many  particulars  repugnant  to 
modesty  (a  discovery  which  we  are  surprized  Bayle  should 

1  Moreri.— Diet.  Hist^NiceroD^  toI.  XXXIL 
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IlaTe  nmde) :  and  he  desefve»  j^enimre  for^publishmgy  a^  a 
genuine,  and  aotbentic  piece^  a  preteitded  letter  of  Letir! 
tutufl  the  proconsul  from  Jemsale(Ei);1)0  tbi^  Roman, seiiitesr 
wh^etn  a  portrait  is  giren  of  Jeaut  iChrijit,  a  d«84^riptiDn  of 
bis.  shape  .afid  stature,  the  dolour  of  liis  kair,.  the  q^ualitiesi 
of  bis  beard,  &c.^'  The  wcRrk)  howe^er^*  hat  now  altogetbf^ir 
lost  its  popularity,  aOfd  deoavvadiy,^       ..  o  '  •    ^  * 

HUBALD^  H(7CBAU>^  or  JivQ^hU>^ ,  9k  monk  of  S|« 
Amand,  in  Flanders,  w1ko«pre)Qed^d^  Gi^ildo  ttore  tha^  one 
bondred  years,  was  oontetnporary  with*  Ressii,  and  anthoc 
of  a  treatise  on  music,  vrbicfti  is:  stijl  'Stibsisting  in  the  king 
ef  Fraiice^s  library,  unider^  Ao:  title  of  "  Enchiridion  Mu« 
^Gw/'  No.  7202,  transcribcKiinlhe:<!leventh  century.  la 
this  work  there  is  a  kind  ofgammut^  or  expedient  for  d^i 
lineating  the  several  sounds  of  the  seale^  inF>a  way  wboUy 
different  from  his  predecessors;  but  tbei  ttelibod  Of  GuMo 
not  only  superseded  this,  but  by  degrees  effaced  the 
knowledge  and  remembrance  of  every  other  that  bad  been 
adopted  in  the  different  courntries  and  convents  of  Eurb^ie. 
However,  the  awkward  attempts  at  singing  in  consonance^ 
which  appear  in  this  tract,  are  cdricrus,  and  clearly  prove 
that  Guido  neither  invented,  nor,  rude  as  it  was  before  bis 
time,  much  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  this  art.  ^ 
«  Hufbaid  was  not' only  a  musician,  but  a  pd6t;  and  an 
idea  may  be' formed  of  his  patience  and  perseverance,  if 
not  of  his  genius,  from  a  circumstance  related  by  Sigebert, 
the  aiMbor.  of'  bis  life,,  by  which  it  appears  tbat  he  van« 
quisled  a  much  greater  difBculty  in  poetry  than  the  li^ty- 
graoifbists  of  antiquity  eiver  attempted  :  for  they  only  ex^ 
commttAicated  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet  from  a  whole 
poiem ;  but  tins  determined  monk  composed  three  hundred 
vei^ies  inf  piuieie  o£  baldness,  which  he  ad^essed  to  the  em* 
peror  Cliarles  the  Bald,  and  in  which  be  obliged  the  letter 
C  to  take  the  lead  in  every  word,,  as  the  initial  of  biS'pac^ 
tronV  natbe  and  infirmity,  as  thus:  -     ' 

"Carmina  Clarison«  Calvis  Cantata  Camoefnae." 

ffubald'died  in  the  year  930,  at  the  age  6f  liinety.' 

,  HUBER  (John  Jam^s),  a  celebrated  anatomistV  was 
b6rn  at  Basle,,  in  1707.  He  was  a  pupif  of  ffaller  at 
Berne,  in  1.730,  after  which  he  studied^at  3trasburgb,  and 
in  1733  took  the  degree  of  IVl  D.  at  bis  native  place.  ;  fite 
visited  iParis  in  1735,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 

*  Gen.  Diet.— Moreri*  *  Moreri.— ft'ees^s  Cydopaedta,  by  Dr.  burner* 
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pfaysichin  to  the  ^  court  ofBadeii  Dburlach.  At  the  request 
of'Haller,  be  exainiifed  tlie  Graubund  mountains^  in  Bwit- 
zerlandy  and  transmilftefd  to  hicfa  bfe  collection  of  plants 
fburid  in  tbat  district^^]|^i^viou9  to  the  pubHcation  of  HaU 
I^r's  work  on  the  lio^an^'df  Switzerland.  Haller  then  in*. 
▼ited  bii|i  to  Gotting'eft  in  1738,  to  be  dissector,  wt^re, 
having  acquired  considerable  reputation,  he  was  made  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  anatomy  in  that  city  in  1739;  pro- 
fessor in  the  Caroline'  college  at  Cassel,  with  the  rank  of 
court-physician,  in  1742>  and  counsellor  of  state  an4 
body-physician  to  the  prince  in  1748.  He  died  in  1778. 
His  principal  wbrks  are  entitled,  *^  Commentatio  de  Me- 
dulla Spinali,  speciatim  de  Nervis  ab  ea  provenientibus,'' 
cum  icon.  Goett.  1741,  4to.  **  Commentatio  de  Vagina 
Uteri  structura  rugbsa,  necnon  de  Hymene,"  1742,  4to. 
He  published  a  letter  in  the  Philos.  Transactions,  toI. 
XLVI,  **  De  cadavere  aperto  in  quo  non  existit  vesica 
fellea,  et  de  Sterno  gibboso.'*  * 

HUBER  (Mary),  a  voluminous  female  author,  was  bom 
at  Geneva  in  1710,  and  died  at  Lyons  in  1753.  Her 
principal  works  are,  1.  "  Le  roonde  fou,  pr6fer6  au  monde 
sage,"  1731 — 1744,  in  8vo.  2.  "  Le  Syst^me  des  Tbco* 
logiens  anciens  et  modernes,  &ur  Uetat  des  Ames  s^pari^s 
des  corps,"  1731*^1739,  12mo.  3.  "  Suite  du  mime 
ouvrage,  servant  de  r^ponse  a  M.  Ikichat,"  1731—- 1739, 
12mo.  4.  "  Reduction  du  Spectateur  Anglois.**  This 
was  an  abridgment,  of  the  Spectator,  and  appeared  in 
1758,  in  six  parts,  duodecimo;  but  did. not  succeed.  $. 
**  Lettres  sur  la  Religion  essentielle  a  Hhounie,"  1739 — 
1754.  Mary  Huber  was  a  protestant,  and  this  latter  work, 
in  particular,  was  attacked  by  the  divines  of  the  Qou^sh 
communion.  She  had  wit  and  knowledge,  but  was  some* 
times  obscure,  from  wanting  the  talcint  to  derelope  her 
own  ideas.' 

HUBER  (Ulric),  a  native  of  Dockum,  in  the  Dutch 
territories,  famous  as  a  lawyer,  an  historian,  and  a  philo- 
loger,  was  born  ii)  1635,  and  became  professor  at  Franefcer^ 
and  afterwards  at  Lewarde.  He  published,  1.  in  1662~, 
se'ven  dissertations,  "  De  genuina  aetate  Assyriorum,  et 
regno  Medorurp-**'.  Also,  2.  A  treatise  "  De  Jure  civi- 
tatls."  3.  **  Jufisprudentia  Frisiaca;"  4,  "  Specimen 
.Philosophiae  civilis.'*     5.  "  institutiones  Historise  civilb  ;** 

'■'■'.•'  '^  '*--''■  •  '  '  .  .    '     '  .    '     r 
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And  teveral  other  works.  From  166S^  he  was  engaged  in 
violent  controversy  with  Perizoniuft,  on  some  points  qf 
jarispradence,  and  on  bis  work  last-mentioned,  the  ^*  In* 
stituciones  historiee  civilis."  He  died  in  1694.  The  dis* 
pate  with  Perizonius  was  carried  on  with  sufficient  scur- 
rility on  both  sides.^ 

HUBER  (Zacharias),  son  of  the  former,  was  born  at 
Franeker  in  16<»9;  and  afterwards  advanced  to  the  same 
professorships.  He  pubhshed  in  1690,  1.  **  A  disserta- 
tion **  De  vero  sensu  atque  interpretatione,  legis  IX  D. 
de  lege  Pompeia,  de  Parricidis/'  Franeker,  4to^  2.  Also, 
'^' Dissertation um  Irbritres,  quibus  explicantur,  &c.  selecta 
juris  publici,  sacri,  privatique  capita/'  Franeker,  1702. 
He.died  in  1732.' 

HUBERT  (Matthew),  a  celebrated  French  preacher; 
was  born  in  1640,  and  was  contemporary  with  Bourdaloue, 
whom,  indeed,  he  could  not  rival,  but  was  skilful  enough 
to  please ;  being  esteemed  by  him  one  of  the  first  preachers 
of  the  time.  He  was  a  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  his  gentle  piety  and 
profound  humility,  than  for  his  eloquence.  He  excelled 
Consequently  rather  in  the  touching  style  of  the  sacred, 
than  the  vivid  manner  of  the  temporal  orator.  He  was 
used  to  say,  that  his  brother  Massillon  was  fit  to  preach  to 
the  mastery  and  himself  to  the  servants.  He  dic^d  in 
1717,  after  displaying  his  powers  in  the  provinces,  in  the 
capital,  and  at  court.  Eight  years  after  his  death,  in  1725, 
his  sermons  were  published  at  Paris,  in  6  vols.  12mo,  and 
were  much  approved  by  all  persons  of  piety  and  taste. 
'*  His  manner  of  reasoning,*'  says  his  editor,  father  Mon* 
teuil,  <^  had  not  that  dryness  which  frequently  destroys  the 
effect  of  a  discourse ;  nor  did  he  employ  that  studied  elo-> 
cution  which  frequently  enervates  the  style  by  an  excess 
of  polish/'  The  best  composition  In  these  volumes  is  the 
funeral  oration  on  Mary  of  Austria.  As  a  trait  of  his  hu- 
mility, it  is  related,  that  on  being  told  by  a  person  in  a 
krge  company,  that  they  had  been  fellow- students;  he 
Teplied,  **  I  cannot  easily  forget  it,  since  you  not  only 
lent  me  books,  but  gave  me  clothes.'*' 

HUBNER  (John),  a  native  of  Lusatia,  or,  according 
to  some  authorities,  of  Torgau,  in  Saxony,  highly  cele^ 
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^r$^ed  for  his  skill  itfttutory,  geogrttpby,  tod  geoeftlogy/ 
ii^a$  born  in  1668.  His.  works  ivero  chi«6y  written  id  ibe 
fprm  of  question  and  answer,  and  so  popular  in  Germa,njf 
tU^l  bis  introduction  to  geography  went  through  a  vast 
number  of  editions  in  that  country,  and  has  been  trans** 
lated  into  English,  French,  and  other  languages.  His 
)yorks,  therefore,  are  calculated  leather  for  the  instruction 
pf  the  ignorant,  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  learned ;  but 
are  wel}  executed  in  their  way.  Hubner  was  professor  of 
geography  at  Leipsic,  i^nd  rector  of  the  school  at  Ham^ 
^urgh,  in  which  city  be  died  in  1731.  His  quesdons  on 
modern  and  ancient  geography  were  published  at  Leipsic 
in  169^,  in  8vo,  under  the  title  of  ^<  Kurtze  Fragen  aas 
dernewenund  alten  Geographie."  He  published,  2.  in 
I697y  and  several  subsequent  years,  in  10  volumes,  similar 
questions  on  political  history,  entitled  **  Kurtze  Fragen 
ans  der.  Politiscben  Historie,  bis  zum  Ausgang  des  8ie«« 
benzenden  s^culi."  S.  His  next  work  was  Genealogical 
Tables,  with  genealogical  questions  subjoined,  1708,  &a 
4.  ^'  Supplements  td  the  preceding  works.  5.  Lexicons, 
fesembling  our  Gazetteers,  for  the  aid  of  common  life, 
entitled  **  Staats,  Zeitungs,  und'Conversations-Lexico.'^ 
6.  A  Genealogical  Lexicon.  7.  •  ^^  Bibliotheca  Historica 
Hamburgensis,^'  Leipsic,  1715.  And,  8.  ^*  Museum  Geo'^ 
grapbicum.*'  The  two  last  were  more  esteemed  by  the 
learned  than  any  of  his  other  works.* 

HUDSON  (Captain  Heniiy),  was  an  eminent  English^ 
navigator,  who  flourished  ih  high  fame  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  centary.  Where  he  was  born  and'  edu- 
cated, we  have  no  certain  account ;  nor  have  we  of  any 
private  circumstances  of  his  life.  The  custom  ofdisco-^ 
vering  foreign  countries  for  the  benefit  of  trade  not  dying 
with  queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  reign  it  had  been  zealoosly> 
pursued,  Hudson,  among  others,  attempted  to  find  out  a 
passage  by  the  north  to  Japan  and  China.  His  first  voyage 
was  in  1607,  at  the  charge  of  some  London  merchants ; 
and  his  first  attempt  was  for  the  north-east  passage  to  the 
Ifidies.  He  departed  therefore  on  the  1st  of  May;  and 
after  various  adventures  through  icy  seas,  and  regions  in* 
tensely  ct>ld,  returned  to  England,  and  arrived  in  the 
Thames  Sept.  1 5.  The  year  following  be  undertook  a  se«' 
cond  voyage  for  discovering  the  same  passage,  and  ac-* 
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Gordingly  set  sail  with  fifteen  p^sons  only,  April  22  ;  but 
not  succeeding,  returned  boinewards^  and  arrived  at 
Gravesend  on  Aug.  26. 

Not  disheartened  by  bis  former  unsuccessful  voyages, 
he  oodertook  again,  in  1609,  a  third  voyage  to  the  same 
parts,  for  further  discoveries ;  and  was  fitted  out  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  company.  He  sailed  from  Amsterdam 
with  twenty  men  Englit^  and  Dutch,  March  25;  and  on  April 
25,  doubled  the  North  Cape  of  Finmark,  iu  Norway.  He 
kept  along  the  coasts  of  Lapland  towards  Nova  Zembia,  but 
found  the  sea  so  full  of  ice  that  he  could  not  proceed. 
Then  turning  about,  he  went  towards  America,  and  ar- 
rivied  at  the  coast  of  New  France  on  July  18.  He  sailed 
froai  place  to  place,  without  any  hopes  of  succeeding  in 
their  grand  sdiieme ;  and  the  ship's  crew  disagreeing,  and 
being  in  danger  of  mutinying,  /  he  pursued  his  way  home- 
wards, and  arrived  Nov.  7,  at  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire; 
of  which  he  gave  advice  to  his  directors  in  Holland,  send^ 
ing  them  also  a  journal  of  his  voyage.  In  1610,  he  was 
again  fitted  out  by  some  gentlemen,  with  a  commission  to 
try,  if  through  bny  of  those  American  inlets  which  cap- 
tain Davis  saw,  but  durst  not  enter,  on  the  western  side 
of  Davis's  Streights,  any  passage  might  be  found  to  the 
South  Sea.  They  sailed  from  St.  Catharine's  April  17, 
and  on  June  4,  came  within  sight  of  Greenland.  On  the 
9th  they  were  off  Forbisher's  Streights,  and  on  the  15th 
came  in  sight  of  Cape  Desolation.  Thence  they  proceeded 
north«'Westward,  among  great  quantities  of  ice,  until  they 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  streights  that  bear  Hudson's 
name.  They  advanced  in  those  streights  westerly,  as  the 
land  and  ice  would  permit,  till  ttiiey  got  into  the  bay, 
which  has  ever  since  been  called  by  the  bold  discoverer's 
name,  ^^  Hudson's  Bay."  He  gave  names  to  placesf  as  he 
went  along;  and  called  the.  country  itself  ^<  Nova  Britan^ 
nia,"  or  New  Britain.  He  sailed  above  100  leagues  south 
into  this  bay,  being  confident  that  he  had  found  the  de* 
sired  passage ;  but  perceiving  at  last  that  it  was  only  a  bay, 
he  resolved  to  winter  in  the  most  southern  point  of  it,  with 
an  intention  of  pursuing  his  discoveries  the  following 
spring.  Upon  this  he  was  so  intent,  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider how  unprovided  he  was  with  necessaries  to  suppoi*t 
himself  during  a  severe  winter  in  that  desolate  place.  On 
Nov.  3,  however,  they  drew  their  ship  into  a  small  creelf, 
vKhere  they  would  all  infallibly  have  perished,  if  they  had 
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not  been  unexpectedly  and  providentially  supplied  vnth 
uncommon  flights  of  wild  fowl,  which  served  them  for  pro« 
vision.  In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  began  to  waste,  Hud- 
son/ in  order  to  complete  his  discovery,  made  several  ef- 
forts of  various  kinds;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  endea* 
TQurs,  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home  ;  and  therefore  di$tri<* 
buted  to  his  men,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  all  the  bread  be 
lad  left,  which  was  only  a  pound  to  each :  though  it  is 
said  other  provisions  were  afterwards  found  in  the  ship. 
In  his  despair  and  uneasiness,  he  had  let  fall  some  threat- 
ening  words,  of  setting  some  of  his  men  on  shore  ;  upoa 
whicb,  a  few  of  the  sturdiest,  who  had  before  been  very 
mutinous,  entered  his  cabin  in  the  night,  tied  bis  arms 
behind  him,  and  exposed  him  in  his  own  siialiop  at  the 
west  end  of  the  streights,  with  his  son,  John  Hudson,  and 
seven  of  the  most  sick  and  infirm  of  his  men.  There^  they 
turned  them  adrift,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  all  perished, 
leing  never  heard  of  morfe.  The  crew  proceeded  with  the 
ship  for  England ;  but  going  on  shore  near  the  streigbt's 
mouth,  four  of  them  were  killed  by  savages.  The  res*, 
after  enduring  the  greatest  hardships,  and  ready  to  die  for 
want,  arrived  at  Plymouth  Sept.  1611.* 

*  HUDSON  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  English  critic,  was 
"Ijorn  at  Widehope,  near  Cocker;nouth,  in  Cumberland, 
1662;  and,  after  having  been  educated  in  grammar  and 
lilassical  learning  by  Jerome  Hechstetter,  who  lived  in  that 
iieighbourhood,  was  entered  in  1676  of  Queen' s-college, 
Oxford.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1684,  he  removed  to  University-college,  of  which  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  fellow  in  March  1686,  and  became  a 
most  considerable  and  esteemed  tutor.  Ip  April  1701,  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library ;  and  in  June  fol- 
'lowing,  accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  D^     With 

'^this  librarian's  place,  which  hebeld  till  his  death,  he  kept 
'bis  fellowship  till  June  17  il^  when,  according  to  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  college,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  resign 
it;  but  be  had  just  before  disqualified  himself  for  holding 
it  at)^  longer,  by  marrying  Margaret,  daughter  of  sir  Ro- 
bert Harrison,  knight,  an  alderman  of  Oxford,  and  ^ 
mercer.  In  J712,  be  was  appointed  principal  of  St.  Mary-< 
Jiiill,    by  the  chancellor   of  the  university,    through  thja 

*  Bio^.  Brit.     • 
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interest  of  Dr.  Radcliffd ;  and  it  is  said,  t'^.at  to  Hudson'^ 

interest  with  this  physician,  the  university  of  Oxford  is 

obliged  for  the  very  ample  benefactions  she  afterwards  re«- 

.ceived  from  him.     Hudson's  studious  and  sedentary  way  of 

life,  and  extreme  abstemiousness,  brought  him  at  lepgtli 

into  a  bad  habit  of  body,  which  turning  to  a  dropsy,  kept 

,him  about  a  year  in  a  very  languishing  condition.    He  died 

I^ov.  27,  1719,  leaving  a  widow,  and  one  daughter, 

.    His   publications  were,    1.  ^^  Introductio  ad   Cbrono«> 

^raphiam;   sive  ars  cbronologica  in  Epitomen  redacts,'' 

l$9i,  8vo.     Extracted  from  Severidge's  treatise  on  that 

isubject,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils.     2.  "  Velleius  Patercu- 

lusi,  cum  variis  lectionibus,   &  notis,    &   indice,'"   1693, 

ivo.     A  second  edition,  with  the  notes  enlarged,  in  1711. 

.3.  ^^  Thucydides,"    1696,  folio.      A  neat   and   beautiful 

edition,  but  somewhat  eclipsed  in  its  credit  by  that  of 

Xfuker  and  Wasse.     4»  "  Geographiae  Veteris  Scriptores 

Graeci  Minores:  cum  Dissertationibus   &  Annotationibus 

Henrici  Dodwelli,"  ^yq.     The  first  published  in  1698,  the 

second  in  1 703,  and  the  third  and  fourth  in  1 7 1 2.    5.  '^  Dio- 

nysii  Halicaroassensis  opera  oinnia,*'  1704,  2  vols,  folio* 

A  beautiful  and  valuable  edition,  enriched  with  l^he  various 

readings  of  an  ancient  copy  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  of 

several  manuscripts  in  France.     The  learned  editbr  hat 

subjoined  to  his  own  notes  several  of  Sylburgius,  Portus^ 

Stephens,  Casaubon,  and  Vjalesius.     6.  *^  Dionysius  Lou- 

ginus,"  1710,  4to,  and  1718,  8vo.     A  very  beautiful  edi*- 

tion,  and  the  notes,  like  aU  the  rest  of  Hudson's,  very 

.short*     7.  **  Moeris  Atticista,  de  vocibus  Atticis  &  Hel- 

lenicis.     Gregorius  Martin  us  de  Grsec^um  literarum  pro- 

DUnciatione,"   1712,  8^.     8.  "  Fabulse  JEsopicse,"  Greek 

and   Latin,   1718,  8vo.     9.  "  Flavii  Josephi  Opera,*'   ht 

bad  just  finished,  but  did  not  live  to  publish.     He  bad 

proceeded  as  far  as  the  third  index,  when,  finding  himself 

unable  to  go  quite  through,  he  recommended  the  work  tp 

bis  intimate  friend  Mr.  Antony  Hall,  who  published  it  in 

1720,  in  2  vols,  folio,     {t  is  a  correct  and  beautiful  edition^ 

^nd  deserving  of  the  ample  compaendation  bestowed  upoa 

it  by-Fabricius,  Harwood,   paries,   and  Oberthur,     Th^ 

care  of  Mr.  Hall  extended  not  only  to  the  works  pf  \n!f 

deceased  friend,  but  to  bis  family,  for  he  married  bis  wi^ 

dow,  whom  he  also  left  a  widow. 

Dr.  Hudson  intended,  if  he  had  lived,  to  publish  a  ea^ 
tglogue  of  tlie  Bodleian  library,  which  be  ba4  cws»0d  Itt 
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be  fairly  transcribed  in  6  vols,   folio.     He  was  an  Me 
assistant  to  several  editors  in  Oxford,  particularly  to  Dn 
Gregory  in  bifs  **  Euclid/'  and  to  the  industrious  Mr.  Hearoe 
in  bis  ^*  Livy/'  &c.     He  corresponded  with  many  learned 
men  in   foreign   countries ;    with  Muratori,  Salvini,  and 
Bianchini,  in  Italy;  with  Bbivin,  Kuster,  and  Lequien,  in 
France ;  with  Oiearins,  Menckenius,  Christopher  Wolfias, 
and,  whom  he  chiefly  esteemed,  John  Albert  Fabricius,  ia 
Germany ;  Eric  Benzel,  in  Sweden ;  Frederic  Rostgard^ 
in  Denmark ;  witb  Pezron,  Reland,  Le  Cierc,  in  HoUand^, 
&c.     He  used  to  complain  of  tbe  vast  expence  of  forei^ 
letters  ;  for  be  was  far  from  being  rich,  never  having  been 
possessed  of  any  ecclesiastical  preferment;  of  which  be 
used  also  to  make  Irrequent  and  not  unjust  complaints.    He 
met,  sometimes,  however,  with  generous  patronage.  When 
employed  on  bis  edition  of  Josephus,  the  earl  of  Caernap- 
Ton  (afterwards  duke  of  Chandos)  hearing  of  bis  merit  and 
the  expensive  nature  of  his  undertaking,  sent  bim  a  pre- 
sent of  two  hundred  guineas,  which  Dr.   Hudson  hand-* 
somely  acknowledges  in  tbe  dedication  to  the  earl's  sony 
lord  Wilton,  of  his  edition  of  Esop's  Fables.     On  bis  de* 
cease,  several  sets  of  bis  Josephus  were  disposed  of  by  bis 
widow,   at  twelve  shillings  per  set,    a  work  which  now 
Tanks  in  tbe  very  first  class  of  Variorum  editions  in  folio. 
Dr.  Hudson  had  been  long  conversant  with  Josephus,  bad 
inevised  sir  Roger  L'Estrange^s  translation,  and  added  some 
critical  notes.     He  also  digested  and  finished  Dr.  Willises 
two  discourses  prefixed  to  that  work.     Hearne  was  a  kind 
of  pupil  to  Dr.  Hudson,  and  directed  by  bim  in  his  critical 
studies.' 

HUDSON  (Thomas),  a  portrait-painter  of  some  ce- 
lebrity, born  in  1701,  was  tbe  scholar  and  son-in-law  of 
Richardson,  and  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  chief  bu- 
siness of  portrait-painting  in  the  capital,  after  the  favourite 
artists,  bis  master  and  Jervas^  were  gone  off  the  stage. 
Tbough  Vanloo  first,  and  Liotard  afterwards,  for  a  few 
years  divei^ted  the  torrent  of  fashion  from  tbe  established 
professor,  still  the  country  gentlemen  were  faithful  to  their 
compatriot,  and  were  content  with  his  honest  similitudes, 
and  with  the  fair  tied  wigs,  blue  velvet  coats,  and  white 
satin  waistcoats,  which  he  bestowed  liberally^on  bis  cusr- 

' :  ^  Biog.  Brit.*~H9H's  preface  to  the  Joiephug.— Atb,  Oxi  \*o!.  il.-^Story  of 
)li8  daughter '8  oiarriage,  Q«uU  Mag.  vol.  IV,  p.  653. 
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tamers,  and  which  with  complacence  they  befaeU  mtilti^ 
plied  in  Faber's  niezzotintos.  The  better  taste  introduced 
by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  bad  been  for  some  time  hit 
pupil,  put  an  end  to  Hudson's  reign,  who  had  the  good 
sense  to  resign  the  throne  soon  after  finishing  his  capitai 
work,  the  family- piece  of  Charles  duke  of  Marlborough^ 
about  17i6.  He  retired  to  a  small  villa  he  had  built  at 
Twickenham,  on  a  most  beautiful  point  of  the  river,  and 
where  be  furnished  the  best  rooms  with  a  well-chosen  col^ 
lection  of  cabinet-pictures  and  drawings  by  great  masters ; 
having  purchased  many  of  the  latter  from  his  father-in*> 
Jaw's  capital  collection.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
married  to  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Fiennes,  a  gentlewomafi 
with  a  good  fortune,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  villa.  He 
died  Jan.  26,  1779.* 

HUDSON  (  Willum),  one  of  the  earliest  Linneean  bo- 
tanists in  England,  was  bora  in  Westmoreland,  about  the 
year  1730.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary 
^n  Panton^street,  Haymarket,  to  whose  business  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  with  whose  widow  and  daughters  he  continued 
|g  reside.  His  acquaintance  with  the  amiable  and  learned 
Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingileet  greatly  advanced  his  taste  and 
information  in  natural  history.  This  gentleman  directed 
Jiis  attention  to  the  writings  of  Linnseus,  and  gave  his  mind 
that  correct  and  scientific  turn,  which  caused  him  to  take 
the  lead  as  a  classical  English  botanist,  and  induced  him  te 
become  the  author  of  the*  ^^  Flora  Anglica,'*  published  in 
1762,  in  one  volume  octavo.  The  plan  of  this  book  wa% 
taking  Ray's  ''  Synopsis*'  as  a  ground^work,*  to  dispose  hit 
plants  in  order,  according  to  the  Linnaean  system  and  no^ 
menclature,  with  such  additions  of  new  species,  or  of  new 
places  of  growth,  as  the  author  or  his  friends  were  able  te 
furnish.  The  particular  places  of  growth  of  the  rarer  spe- 
cies were  given  in  Ray's  manner,  in  English,  though  the 
rest  of  the  book  was  Latin. '  The  elegant  preface  was  writ^ 
ten  by  Mr.  Stillingileet,  and  probably  the  concise,  but  not 
less  elegant,  dedication  to  the  late  duke  of  Northumber* 
land,  ^^  artiutn,  turn  tUiliumy  turn  elegantwrum,  judici  et 
patronoy 

This  publication  gave  Mr.  Hudson  a  considerable  rank 
as  a  botanist;  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  on  the  eon« 

a  • 

>  PilkiDgton. — ^Walpol^'s  AnecdotMi-^Maloae'i  and  Nortlbcote^  Memoin  of 
Sir  J.  Reynolds. 
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4;iiieoty  and  derived  no  small  advantage  JProm  a  coitiparisoft 
."with  Dr.  Hilt's  attempt  of  the  same  kind.  He  had  indeed 
;pi'eviously,  in  the  course  of  his  medical  practice,  formed 
isome  valuable  connexions,  whioh  were  cemented  by  bota^ 
»ical  taste;  and  his  correspondence  with  Linnaeus,  Haller^ 
jand  others,  as  well  as  amongst  bis  countrymen,  was  fre^ 
quent^  and  very  useful  to  bim  in  the  course  of  his  studies^ 
.wfaich  were  extended,  iK)t  only  to  botany  in  all  its  crypto- 
'gamic  minutiae,  but  with  great  ardour  also,  to  insects, 
shells,  and  other  branches  of  British  zoology.  He  wa^ 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  Nov.  5tb,  and  ad^ 
mitted  Nov.  12th,  1761.  He  took  the  lead  very  much  in 
ithe  affairs  of  the  Apothecaries'  company,  and  was  their 
botariical  demonstrator  in  the  Cbelsea*garden  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Hudson,  having  never  married,  continued  to  reside 
in  Pantonrstreet  with  the  last  surviving  daughter  of  his 
friend  and  master,  an  amiable  and  valuable  woman,  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Hole.  His  "  Flora"  being  grown  very  scarce^ 
he  published,  in  1778,  a  new  edition,  in  two  volumes,  with 
jfnany  additions,  and  various  alterations,  which,  on  th€ 
whole,  was  worthy  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  science. 

Mr.  Hudson's  tranquillity  received  a  dreadful  shock  in 
the  winter  of  1783,  \yhen  his  house,  and  the  greater  part 
lof  his  literary  treasures,  were  destroyed  by  a  sudden  iire> 
caused,  as  it  was  believed,  by  the  villany  of  a  confidential 
servant,  who  knew  of  a  considerable  sum  in  money  which 
hh  master  had  received  a  day. or  two  before;  and  the  in- 
Auranoe  having  been  neglected,  although  for  a  short  tim^ 
only,  the  loss  was  considerable,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,,  to  a  man  whose  resources  tvere  not  extensive.  He 
bore  the  whole  like  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian,  giving 
"vp  bis  practice,  and  retiring,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hole,  to 
0  more  economical  residence  in  Jermyn-street,  where  be 
died  May  23d,  1793,  and  was  buried  in  St.  James's 
church. 

.  The  accident  of  the  fire  entirely  defeated  a  project  Mr. 
Hudson  had  for  many  years  kept  in  view,  of  publishing  a 
**  Fauna  Britannica,"  on  the  plan  of  his  "  Flora,"  for 
Y^bich  he  had  long  been  collecting  materials.  His  taste  for 
bis  favourite  pursuit  remained  to  the  last,  unimpaired  and> 
unembittered  by  these  disappointments.  He  became  a 
feUpw  of  the  pnnae^n  Society  early  in  1791,  libevally  con^ 
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iribuCing  to  its  infant  funds,  and  attending  the  meetings  atf 
often*  as  bis  now  declining  health  would  allow.  ^ 

HUERTA  (Vincent  Gakica  de  la),  a  Spanish  poet 
and  critic,  and  a  member  of  the  Spanish  academy,  was  bom; 
at  Zaira  in  Estremadura,  about  the  year  1730;-  Among; 
his  countrymen  he  acquired  considerable  fame  by  the  e3&*> 
ercise  of  his  poetical  and  critical  talents,  and  was  at  leasfr 
suc^cessful  in  one  of  his  dramas,  '^  La  Raquel,V  a  tragedy^» 
which,  to  many  stronger  recommendations,  adds  tbatto£ 
being  exempt  from  the  anachronisms  and  irregularities  so/ 
often  objected  to  the  productions  of  the*  Spanish  stage.: 
He  published  "  A  Military  library  ;"  and  *^  Poems"  im 
2  vols,  printed  at  Madrid  in  1778  :  but  his  principal  wOrk 
is  bis  "  Teatro  Hespanbl,"  Madrid,  1785,  17  vols.  4^to,  a 
collection  of  what  he  reckoned  the  best  Spanish  plays,  with 
prefaces,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  Spanish  literature  from  the  strictures  of  Voltaire,  Lin*< 
guet,  Signorelli,  and  others  of  its  adversaries  ;  but  on  the 
whole,  in  the  opinion  of  lord  Holland,  who  appears  well 
acquainted  with  this  work,  so  far  from  retrieving  the  lost 
honours  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  he  has  only  exposed  it  to 
the  insults  and  ridicule  of  its  antagonists.  La  Huerta  died, 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  *  * 

HUET  (Peter  Danieu),  bishop  of  Avranches  in  France,, 
a  very  eminent  scholar,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Caeo; 
in  Nofrmandy,  Feb.  8,  lisSO.  His  parents  dying  when  he. 
was  scarcely  out  of  his  infancy,  Huet  fell  into  the  hands  j^< 
of  guardians,  who  neglected  him  :  his  own  invincible  lo^ 
of  letters,  however,  made  him  amends  for  all  disadvantages ;, 
and  he  finished  his  studies  in  the  belles  lettres  before  he  wa9^ 
thirteen  years  of  age.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  philoso-i' 
phical  studies,  he  met  with  an  excellent  prx>fessor,  father 
Mambrun,  a  Jesuit ;  who,  alter  Plato^s  example,  directed 
him  to  begin  by  learning  a  little  geometry,  and  Huet  con- 
tracted such  a- relish  for  it,  that  fee  went  through  eveiy} 
branch  of  mathematics,  and  maintained  public  theses  at 
Caen,  a  thing  never  before  done  in  that  city.  Having 
passed  through  his  classes,  it  was  his  business  to. study  the. 
law,  and  to  take  his  degrees  in  it;  but  two  books  then, 
published,  seduced  him  from  this  pursuit.  These  were,  - 
^^  The  Principles  of  Des  Cartes,"  and  "  Bpchart's  Sacred 

1  Rees^i^  Cyclop,  by  sir  £.  Siiiitb.-^Pulteney*s  Sketches  of  Botanf . — ^6 eat. 
M&g.  vol.  LXJH. 
<  i>i^.  mgL-^Lotd  floUaad^i  Life  of  Lop&de  V«£a,  |>.  ^i5,  ^e. 
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Gec^rapby/'  He  was  a  great  admirer  af  Des  Cartel,  and 
adhered  to  bis.  philosophy  for  many  years ;  but  afterwariW 
s&w  reason  to  abandon  it  as  a  visionary  fabrictr^  and  wrote 
against  it.  Bochart's  geography  made  a  more  lasting  im« 
ipresaon  upon  him,  as  well  on  account  of  the  immense 
erudition  with  which  it  abounds,  as  by  bis  acquaintance 
with  its  author,  wbo  was  minister  of  the  Protestant  church 
at  Caen.  This  book,  being  full  of  Greek  and  Hebreir 
learning,  inspired  Huet  with  an  ardent  desire  of  being 
▼ersed  in  those  languages,  and,  to  assist  his  progress  iiii 
these  studies,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Bocharty  and 
put  himself  under  his  directions. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  yeai^  and  one  day,  he  was  delivered 
by  the  custom  of  Noifmandy  from  the  tuition  of  his  guar- 
dians :  and  soon  after  tdok  a  journey  to  Paris,  not  so  m^ictt^ 
ftom  euriosity  to  see  the  place,  as  for  the  sake  of  purcbas-* 
iiTg  books,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  learneci 
men  of  tbe  times.  He  soon  became  known  to  Sirmond^ 
Fetavius,  Vavassor,  Cossart,  Rapin,  Naiid6,  and,  in  .short, 
to  almost  all  the  scholars  ia  France.  With  Petaviu» 
in  particular  be  passed  much  of  his  time :  he  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  splendour  of  bis  diction,  and  the 
variety  of  his  erudition  ;  but  he  confesses,  that  in  weigh* 
ing  the  arguments  which  he  offered  in  suppiort  of  his  dog* 
mas,  be  perceived  in  them  a  degree  of  weakness  and  am-^ 
biguity,  which  obliged  him  to  suspend  his  assent,  and  in*' 
^  elined  him  towards  scepticism.  Naturally  excelling  rather 
in  genius, than  judgment,  and  the  vigour  of  his  under-* 
standing  having  been  rather  repressed  than  improved  by 
an  immense  variety  of  reading,  Huet  found  bis  mind  too 
fceMeto  master  tbe  difficuhies  of  metaphysical  and  theolo-t 
gical  studies,  and  concluded  that  bis  want  ,of  success  in 
Ae  search  after  truth  was  owing,  not  to  any  peculiar  infe- 
licity in  his  own  case,  but  to  the  general  imbecility  of  the 
buman  mind.  > 

*  With  this  bias  towards  scepticism  Huet  entered  upon  his 
travels,  and  Christina  of  Sweden  having  invited  Bochart  to 
her  court,  Huet  accompanied  him,  in  April  i652«.  He 
saw  Salmasius  at  Leyden,  and  Isaac  Vossius  at  Amsterdam* 
He  often  visited  the  queen,  wbo  would  have  engaged  him 
in  her  service;  hot  Bochart  not  having  been  very  gra- 
ciously received,  through  tbe  intrigues  of  Bpurdel,  another 
physician,  who  was  jealous  of  him,  and  tbe  queen's  fickle 
temper  being  well  kciow%  Huet  diaoliiied  aiLo&rs>  aocf 
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after  a  stay  of  three  months  retomed  to  Fsance.  The  chief 
fnih  of  bis  journey  wa»  a  copy  of  a  manuscript*  of  Origen'a 
^  Commentaries  upon*  St  Matthew,*'  which  he  transcribed 
at  Stoekboim ;  and  the  acquaintance  he  contracted  with 
the  learned  men  in  Sweden  and  HoHand,  through  which  he 
passed.  Upon  his  retnrn  to  his  own  country,  Caen,  be  re^ 
sumed  his  studies  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  in  order  to 
publish  his  mamiscript  of  Orig^i  ^«  While  he  was  em-* 
ployed  in  translating  this  work,  he  was  led  to  consider  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  translations,  as  weli  as  the  different 
manners  of  the  most  celebrated  translators.  This  gave  oc-* 
tasion  to  his  first  perfermance,  which  came  out  at  Paris  in 
1661,  under  this  title,  '^De  interpretatione  libri  duo:'* 
and  k  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Casou- 
bon,  Fronto  Ducseus,  and  Tbuanus.  M.  de  Segrais  telb 
tis,  that  **  nothing  can  be  added  to  this  treatise,  either 
wifh  respect  to  strength  of  critical  judgment,  variety  of 
learning,  or  elegance  of  style;"  "  which  last,"  saysabb^Oli^ 
vet,  '^  is  so  very  extraordinary,  that  it  might  have  d«ine 
honour  to  the  age  of  Augustus."  This  book  was  first  printed 
in  a  thin  4to,  but  afterwards  in  12mo  and  8vo.  loi  l&^% 
were  published  at  Rouen,  in  2  vols,  folio,  his  ^'  Origenis 
Commentaria,  &c.  emn  Latina  interpretations,  aotis  ft 
observatioDtbns ;"  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  large  pretininafy 
discourse,  in  which  i»  collected  all  that  antiquity  relates  of 
Origeni  The  interval  of  sixteen  years,  between  hia  retnm 
from  Sweden  and  the  publication  of  this  work,  vna  spent 
entirely  iti  study,  excepting  a  month  or  two  every  yewr^ 
when  he  went  to  Paris ;  daring  which  time  he  gaTe  the 
public  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  polite  literatntcr,  in  aa 
elegant  colleetion  of  poems,  entitled  *^  Carmaiia  Latina  ft 
Grssca;"  which  were  published  at  Utrecht  in  1664|  and 
afterwards  enlarged  in  several  successive  editions.  While 
he  was  employed  upon  his  *^  Commentaries  of  Origen,"  be 
had  the  misfortune  to  quarrel  with  his  friend  and  master 
Bochart ;  who  desiring  one  day  a  sight  of  his  manuscripts 


*  Here  he  also  instituted  a  society 
Ibr  the  improTetneiit  of  natural  j[ihilo-> 
iopfay  and  anatomy,  wbich,  through 
the  interest  of  Colbert^  was  liberally 
endowed  by  the  king,  fbr  the  purpose 
of  defraying  tfie  expences  of  philoa<H 
phioal  experiments  and  anatomical 
difisections.  About  this  time  Huet 
^rmeda  friendship  with  Cormis,  pre« 
sideat^of  the  lenate  of  Aii«  whacaon 


to  reside  at  Caen.  This  new  iotfuMKy 
▼ery  much  contributed  to  cooaratliiHSc 
in  his  propensity  towavds-  se^tieissiL 
For  Cormisaus,  who  was  well  read  m 
aiitlent  philosophy,  war  a  great  w^ 
mii^r  of  the  Pyniionic  ssat,  and  eam^ 
estly  i^ooramended  to  his  friend  tht 
study  of  Pyrrhonisnt  in  the  Instiloliet 
of  flestua  Empirictts. 


sst  H  u  S'  t; 

for  thejiakeof  consisting  some  passages  aboiit  the  Eoc Wisty 
which  bad  been,  greatly  coiitroverited  between  Papists  and 
Protestants,  discovefed, an  hiatus  or. defect,  which  seeii^ed 

.  to  determine .  the  sense  in  favour  of  the  Papists,  and  re^, 
proached  Huet  «^th  being  the  contriver  of  iu  Huet  at  firfift 
thought  that  it  was.  a  defect  in  the  original  MS.  but  upon 
consulting  another  very  antient  MS.  in  the  king's  library  at 

>  Paris,  he  found  that  be  had. omitted « some  words  in  the 
hurry  of  transcribing,  as  be  says,  and  that  the  mistake  was 
bis  own.  fiocbac-t,  still  supposing  that  this  was  a  kind  of 
pious  fraud  in  Huet^  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  ehurqb 
of  Rome  in  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  warned  the  Prot;ests^uU 
against  Huet's  editioii  of  Origen's  "  Cpmmentaries,"  an4 
dissolved  the  friendship  which  had  so  long  subsisted  ber 
t\veen  Huet  and  himself. 

In  1659  Huet.  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Christina,  who 
bad  abdicated  her  crown,  and  retired  thither;  but,  r^r 
inembering  the  cool  reception  which  Bochart  had  expe-t 
rrenced  from  her  majesty  after  as  warm  an  invitation,  ha 
refused. to  go.  His  literary  reputation,  however,  when 
Bossuet  was- appointed  by  the  king  preceptor  to  the  Daiji- 
pbin,  procured  him  to  be  chosen  for  his  colleague,  witli 
the  title  p£  sub- preceptor,  which  bonour  had  some  t,ime 
been  designed  him  by  the  duke  de.  Montausier^  gove^nojc 
to  the.  Dauphin.  He  went  to  cpurt  in  1670,  and  stayed 
there  till  16i3.0,  when  the  Oaviphin  was  married.  Tbough 
his  employment  must  of  necessity  opcupy  a  consideraUla 
part  of  his.timeiy  be  found  enough  to  complete  his  "  D^^ 
fiionstratio  Evangelica,''  which,  though  a  great  and  laboi; 
jrious  work,  was  begun  and  e^ded  amidst  the  embarrass* 
itients  of  a  court  *.     It  was  .published  at  Paris  in  1679,  in 

*  This  work,  says  Brucker,  in  which  vain  to  attempt  to  establish  by  argu-^ 

he  undertakes  to  ekhibit  the  eridraees  mentation,  without  the  <grace  of  God^ 

-of  Christianity  in  a  geoioetricai  forim,  AccordiBgJy,  he  professes  to  writis  his 

indeed  discovers  great  erudition,  but  "  Demonstration,'*   merely  as  an  ex- 

the  judicious  reader  will  perceive  tTial'  tratieous  and  adrentitiatis  support  t(i 

^  the  writer  was  more  desirous  to  ckis|>lay  fgitby  b]r;iiMait»of  wibsch  the  mind  may 

bis    learning,   than    to   establish   the  be  more  easily  inclined  to  submit  itself 

Christian  faith  upon  rational  grounds,  to  the  authority  of   Christ.      Eisbop 

Inhispusflicetotbiswork,  heraaiatains  Watson  thinks  that  a  very  .valuable 

at  large  the  uncertaiaty  .of  all  human  part  of  it  in  which  he  traces  tjie  heathei| 

icnawledge,  whether  derived  from  the  mythology  to  the  Scriptures,  for  thougl]f 

senses  or  from  reason ;  aQd<Ieelares  it  he  may  carry  his  hypothesis  too  far» 

'as  his  opinioo,  ;that  thpse  methods  of  of  Moses  repres^tjog  under  different 

fkbilosophising  which  lead  to  a  suspenr  names  most  of  the  gods  of  the  heathens, 

aJon  of  judgmeot  are  by  no  means  bps-  yet  the  deduction  of  the  heathen  my< 

tile  to  Christianity,  but  serve  to  pre*  tbology  from^ sacred  history,  is  a  stron|^ 

|>are  the  mind  for  an  implicit  submis-  proof  of  jthe  truth  of  the  latter^  ^^ 

ajoQ  to  divine  itvelation,  which  it  is  io  Watsoa's  Cat,  at  the  end  of  ^s  Tracts, 
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folio;  and  has  been  reprinted  since  in  folio,  4to,  and  8vo. 
Huet  owiis  tnat  this  work  was  better  received  by  foreigners 
than  by  his  own  countrymen ;  many  of  whom  considered  it 
as  a  work  full  of  learning  indeed,  but  utterly  devoid  of  that 
demonstration  to  which  it  so  formally  and  pompously  pre* 
tends.  Others,  less  equitable,  borrowed  from  it,  and  at- 
tacked it  at  the  same  time,  to  cover  their  plagiarism; 
which  Huet  complains  of.  Father  Simon  had  a  design  of 
making  an  abridgment  of  this  work ;  but  Huet  being  in* 
formed  that  his  purpose  was  likewise  to  alter  it  as  he 
thought  proper,  desired  him  to  excuse  himself  that  trouble. 
Huet  was  employed  on  the  editions  of  the  classics  ^^  in 
usum  Delphini  :^*  for  though  the  first  idea  of  these  was 
startfsd  by  the  duke  de  Montausier,  yet  Huet  formed  the 
plan,  and  directed  the  execution,  as  far  as  the  capacity 
of  the  persons  employed  in  that  work  would  permit.  He 
undertook,  he  tells  us,  only  to  promote  and  conduct  the 
work,  but  at  last  came  in  for  a  share  of  it,  in  completing 
Faye's  edition  of  Manilius.  He  was  also  chosen  a  member 
of  the  French  academy ;  aud  his  speech  pronounced  on  the 
occasion  before  that  illustrious  body  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1674. 

While  he  was  employed  in  composing  his  **  Demonstra* 
tio  Evangelica,**  the  sentiments  of  piety,  which  he  had 
cherished  from  his  earliest  youth,  moved  him  to  enter  into 
orders,  which  he  did  at  the  late  z/ge  of  forty*six ;  and  he 
tells  us,  that  previous  to  this  he  gradually  laid  aside « the 
lay  habit  and  outward  appearances.  In  1678,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  king  to  the  abbey  of  Aunay  in  Normandy, 
which  was  so  agreeable  to  him,  cliat  he  retired  there  every 
summer,  after  he  had  left  the  court.  In  1685,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  'of  Soissons ;  but  before  the 
bulls  for  his  institution- were  expedited,  the  abb£  de  Sillery 
having  been  nominated  to  the  see  of  Avranches,  they  ex- 
changed bishoprics  with  the  consent  of  the  king  ;  though, 
owing  to  the  differences  between  the  court  of  France  and 
that  of  Rome,  they  could  not  be  consecrated  till  1692. 
In  1689,  he  published  his  *^  Censora  Philosophise  Carte- 
sians,'* and  addressed  it  to  the  duke  de  Montausier:  it 
appears  that  he  was  greatly  piqued  at  the  Cartesians,  when 
he  wrote  this  book ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he 
thoroughly  understood  the  system.  In  1690,  he  published 
in  Caen,  in  4to,  his  ''  Quaestiones  Alnetanse  de  Concor* 
dia  Rationis  &  Fidei :"  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
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dkilogue^  after  the  manner  of  <Cicero*s  Ttiscniaii  Quastaoff's. 
In  this  he  endeavours  to  fix  the  respective  liHiits  of  reliwfa^ 
aiid  faith,  ailcl  maintains,  that  the  dogmas  and  precepts^ 
of  each  have  no  alliance,  and  thsLt  there  is  notbihg,  how*^^ 
ever  contradictory  to  cottimon  sense,  or  to  good  liioralsi 
which  has  not  been  received,  and  which  we  may  not  be 
bound  to  receive,  as  a  dictate  of  faith.  He  honestly  con- 
fesses that  he  wrote  this  work  to  establish  the  authority  of 
trttdition  against  the  empite  of  reason. 

In  1699,  he  resigned  his  bishopric  of  Avranches,  and 
was  presented  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay,  near  the  gates  of 
Caen.  His  love  to  his  native  place  determined  hiiii  to  fix 
there,  for  which  purpose  he  improved  the  house  find  gar*- 
deiis  belonging  to  the  abbot.  But  several  grievances  &n& 
law -suits  obliged  him  to  remove  to  Paris,  where  he  lodged 
among  the  Jesuits  in  the  Maison  Profes^iS,  whom  hd  had 
ihade  heirs  to  his  librdry,  reserving  tb  himsfelf  the  use  ofic 
while  he  liVed.  Here  he  spept  the  Iftst  twenty  years  of  hi* 
life,  ditiding  his  time  between  devotion  and  studyv  {ie 
did  not  Consider  the  Bible  as  the  only  book  to  be  read; 
but  thought  that  all  other  books  must  be  read/ before  it 
could  be  rightly  understood.  He  employed  himself  chiefly 
in  writing  notes  on  the  vulgate  translation  :  for  which  pur- 
pose he  read  over  the  Hebrew  text  twenty-four  times  ;  com- 
paring it,  as  he  went  along,  with  the  other  Oriental  texts,  an<l 
spent  every  day  two  or  three  hburs  in  this  work  from  16S^1 
to  1712.  He  was  then  seized  with  a  very  severe  distemper, 
which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  near  six  months,  add 
brought  him  so  very  low,  that  he  was  given  up  by  his  phy* 
sicians,  and  received  extreme  unction.  Recovering,  how-* 
ever,  by  degrees,  he  applied  himself  to  the  writing  of  his 
life,  which  was  piiblished  at  Amsterdam  in  1718,  in  12mo^ 
under  the  title  of  **  Pet.  Dan.  Huetii,  Episcopi  Abrimcensifiy 
Commentarius  de  rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus  :"  where  the 
critics  have  wondered,  that-  so  great  a  master  of  Latin  aa 
Huetius  was,  and  who  has  written  it,  perhaps,  ^ as  well  as 
any  of  the  moderns,  should  be  guilty  of  k  solecism  in  the 
very  title  of  his  book ;  in  writing  "  eum,"  when  be 
should  have  manifestly  written  "  se.  This  performance, 
though  drawn  up  in  a  very  amusing  and  entertaining  man- 
ner, and  with  great  elegance  of  style^^  is  not  executed 
with  that  order  and  exactness  which  appear  in  his  other 
works :  his  memory  being  then  decayed,  and  afterwards 
declining  more  and  more,  so.  that  be  was  no  longer  capable 


of  a  continued  work,  but  0nly  committed  dcitached  thoughts 
(6  |)3per.  OKvet  in  the  mean  fime  relates  a  moM:  remark- 
iable  ^Ingnlai-ity  of  hltti,  namely/  that,  '^  for  two  or  three 
hours  before  h\i  death,  be  recovered  all  the  tigour  of  his 
genius  and  memory.'*  He  died  January  26,  1721,  in  hi^ 
9  { St  year. 

Besides  the  works  which  vte  hare  mentidtied  in  the  course 
of  this  memoir,  he  published  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
vii.  "  De  rOrijginfe  dfes  Romans,"  1670;    published   in 
Efigtish  1672,  l2mo.     *'  De  la  situation  du  Paradis  Ter* 
restrev"  1^91.      **  Nouveaux    Memoires   pour   serrir   a 
THrstoire  dn  Cartesianisme,**  1692.     •*  St^tnts  Synodauj^ 
pdurle  diocese  d*Avtanches,  &c.*'  1693;  to  which  were 
added  tiiree  Supplements  in  the  years  16d5,  1696,  1698, 
'^De  Navigationibus  Salomonis,"  Amst.  169S.     '^  Not^  ih 
Atithologiam   Epigrammatttm  Gr»corum,**   Ultraj.  l700. 
^*  Origines  de  Caen,"  Roan,    1702.     "  Lettres  ^  Mon?. 
Perr^ult,  sur  le  Parallele  des  Anciens  8t  des  M odernes,  du 
ioOct.  1692,**  pfinted  without  the  author'!^  knowledge  in 
the  third  part  of  the  ^*  Pieces  JPngitives,"  Paris,  1 704. 
"^  £3:amei^  du  sentiment  de  Lpngin  sur  ce  passage  de  la 
Genese,  Et  Dieu  dit,  que  la  Inmiere  soit  fatte,  &  la  lumiere 
fut  fdite/*  inserted  iti  tome  X  of  Le  Clerc's  J*  Bibliotheque 
Cbtrisfee,**  Amst.  1706.    Huet,  id  his  *<  Demonstr^tio  Evan- 
gelical' bad  asserted,  that  there  was  nertbing  sublime  ix\ 
this  passage,  as  Loiiginus  had  observed,  bat  that  it  was 
perfectly  simple.     Messrs.  de  Pbrt  Royal  and   Boileau, 
l/viio  gav^  translations  of  Longinus,  asserted  its  sublimity 
oh  that  very  account;  and  this  occasioned  the  ^*  Examen*' 
just  mentioni^d.     *<  Lettre  i  M.  Foucauh,  cohseUler  d'etat, 
sur  Porigine  de  la  Poesie  Fran9oise,  du  16  Mar.  1706,*' 
ini^erted  in  the  **  Memoires  de  Trevoux,"  in  171 1.    *<  Let- 
tre de  M.  Morin  (that  is;  of  M.  Huet,)  de  I'academie  des 
inscriptions  ^  M.  Huet,  toucbant  le  iivre  de  M.  Tolandus 
Anglois,  intitule,  Adeisidasuiou,  &  Origines  Judaicae,'*  in- 
dert6d  in  tb^*"  Memoires  de  Trevoux"  for  Sept.  1709,  an4 
in  the  cdtectron  which  the  abb6  Tilladet  published  of 
19uet's Works,  under  the  title  of  ^'Dissertations  sur  di verses 
itticti^res  de  la  Religion  &  de  Philologie,"  1712.     *«His. 
toite  de  Commerce  &  dela  Navigation  des  Anciens,"  1716. 
After  his  death  were  published,  ^'  Trait6  Philosopbique  de 
laFoiblesse  de  Tesprit  humain,"  Amst.  1723;  in  which  the 
sceptical  spirit  which  followed  Huet  thrbugb  every  change 
of  situation  appears  in  its  full  vigour.    Of  this  work>  which 
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was  originally  written  in  French,  the  author  left  behind 
him  a  Latin  translation.  It  has  also  been  translated  into 
English.  ^^  Huetiana,  ou  pen86es  diverses  de  M.  Huet/' 
1722.  These  contain  those  loose  thoughts  he  committed  to 
paper  after  his  last  illness,  when,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, he  was  incapable  of  producing  a  connected  work. 
'^  Diana  de  Castro,  ou  le  faux  Yncas,"  1728,  a  romance, 
written  when  be  was  very  young.  There  are  yet  in  being 
other  MSS.  of  his,  which,  as  far  we  know,  have  not  been 
published ;  viz.  '^  A  Latin  translation  of  Longus's  Loves 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe ;''  <<  An  Answer  to  Regis,  with 
regard  to  Des  Cartes^s  Metaphysics  ;^'  **  Notes  upon  the 
Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible ;''  and  a  collection  of  be- 
tween 5  and  600  letters  in  Latin  and  French  written  to 
learned  men. 

On  the  whole,  though  it  canaot  be  questioned  that  Hoet, 
on  account  of  his  great  learning  and  fertile  genius,  may  ^ 
justly  claim  to  have  hb  name  preserved  with  honour  in  the 
repubUc  of  letters,  several  circumstances  must  prevent  us 
from  ranking  him  among  the  first  philosophers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Better  qualified  to  accumulate  testimonies 
than  to  investigate  truth,  and  more  disposed  to  raise  diffi- 
culties than  to  solve  them,  he  was  an  injudicious  advocate 
for  a  good  cause.  If  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  Huet 
did  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  scholastic  art  of  reasoning 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits ;  other- 
wise he  must  have  seen  that  there  can  be  no  room  for  faith, 
or  for,  what  he  artfully  conceals  under  that  name,  the  au- 
thority of  the  qlmrch,  if  evety  criterion  of  truth  be  re- 
jects, and  human  reason  be  pronounced  a  blind  and  fal- 
lacious guideJ 

HUGfl  (St.).  There  are  several  ecclesiastics  of  this 
name  in  French  history,  few  of  which  perhaps  will  be 
thought  now  very  iute^resting.  St  Hugh,  bishop  of  Gre- 
noble in  1080,  was  a  native  of  Chateau-neuf-sur-risere, 
near  Valence  in  Daupbiny,  who  received  St«  Bruno  and 
his  companions,  and  fixed  them  in  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 
He  was  author  of  a  Cartulary,  some  fragments  of  which 
are  in  Mabillon's  posthumous  works,  and  in  Aiiard's  Me- 
moirs of  Dauphiny,  1711  and  1727,  2  vols.  fol.  He  died 
April  1,  11 32.  He  must  be  distinguished  from  the  subject 
of  the  next  article.' 

1  Gen.  Dick. — Moreri. — Brucker. — ^Saxii  ODomaf  t. 
•  Moreri.— DupiD.~I)ict.  Hist. 
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HUGHof  Ciuni,  a  saint  of  the  Romish  calendar,  was 
of  a  very  distingaished  family  in  Burgundy,  and  was  born 
in  1023.  When  he  was^  only  fifteen,  he  rejected  all  worldly 
views,  and  entered  into  the  monastic  life  at  Cluni,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  abbot  Odiion.  After  some  years,  he 
was  created  prior  of  the  order,  and  abbot  in  1048,  at  the 
death  of  Odiion.  In  this  situation  he  extended  the  reform 
of  Cluni  to  so  many  monasteries,  that,  according  to  an 
ancient  author,  he  had  under  his  jurisdiction  above  tea 
thousand  monks.  In  1058  he  attended  pope  Stephen  when 
dyitig,  at  Florence ;  and  in  1074  he  made  a  religious  piU 
grimage  to  Rome.  Some  epistles  written  by  him  are  ex« 
taot  in  Dacheri  Spicilegium.  There  are  also  other  pieces 
by  him  in  the  **  Bibliotheque  de  Cluni.*^  He  died  in  1 108 
or  9.  He  is  said  to  have  united  moderation  with  his  ex« 
emplary  piety ;  and  was  embroiled,  at  one  time,  with  the 
bishop  of  Lyons,  for  saying  the  prayer  for  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  when  that  prince  was  under  excommunication.^ 

HUGH  DB  Fleury,  or  de  St.  Marie,  a  celebrated 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Fleury  towards  the  end  of  the  1  Ith 
century,  was  called  Hugh  de  St.  Marie  from  the  name  of  a 
village  which  belonged  to  his  father.  He  is  little  known 
but  by  bis  works,  which  are  two  books  :  **  De  la  Puissance 
Royale,  et  de  la  Dignity  Sacerdotale,**  dedicated  to  Henry 
king  of  England,  in  whicti  he  establishes  with  great  soli* 
dity  the  rights  and  bounds  of  the  priestly  and  royal  powers, 
in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  which  prevailed  at  that  time« 
Thb.work  may  be  found  in  torn.  IV.  of  the  <<  Miscellanea'* 
of  Beluze.  He  wrote  also  ^'  A  Chronicle,^'  or  History, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  840,  and  a  small  Chro» 
nicle  from  996  to  1109,  Munster,  1638,  4to,  vahiable  and 
scarce.     It  may  also  be  found  in  Troher's  collection.  * 

HUGH  0K  Flavigny,  born  in  1065,  was  a  monk  of 
St  Vannes  at  Verdun,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Flavigny  in 
the  12th  century,  but  was  di8posse8se4  of  that  dignity  bv 
the  bishop  of  Autnn,  who  caused  another  abbot  to  be  elected. 
Hugh,  however,  supplanted  St.Laurentius,  abbot  of  Vannies, 
who  was  persecuted  by  the  bishop  of  Verdun  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  pope,  and  ,kept  bis  place  till  1115,  after  which, 
time  it  is  not  known  w^at  became  of  him.  He  wrote  the 
'*  Chronicle  of  Verdun,**  which  is  esteemed,  and  may  be 
found  in  P.  Labbe*s  *^  Bibl.  Manuscript. 
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HUGH  cy  Amiubs,  also  cmlkd  Hcga  or  Rourar, .  kfc 
AinWn$,  his  natire  pUce,  and  going  to  England  was  niaite' 
first,  abbot  of  Roding,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Rouen, 
1130,  and  died  1 164.  He  has  the  eharactev  in  his  cburck 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest,  most  pioas,  and  most  learned 
bishops  of  his  age.  He  wrote  three  books  for  the  instriiC'4 
tiofi  of  his  clergy,  wbicdi  are  in  the  Hbimry  of  the  fathers^ 
and  P.  d^Ajchery  h^s  printed  them  at  the  eifd  of  Guibert 
da  NogenVs  works.  Some,  other  pieces  by  Hiigfa  may  bci 
foand  in  the  collections  by  Martenne  and  DuraauL' 

HUGH  DE  St.  Victor,  aa  eminent  d'lTwt  in  the  IStb 
century,  originally  of  Flanders,  devoted  himself  to  reii'^ 
gion  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  at  that  time  go^^ 
vemed  by  its  6rst  abbot  Gilduin  ^n  1115,  and  taogkt  theo^ 
logy  with  so  much  reputation,  that  he  was  called  a  second' 
Augustine.  He  died  in  1 14^,  aged  44,  after  bainngbeen 
prior  to  St.  Victor,  leaying  sereral  works,  in  whidi  he 
imitates  St.  Augustine's  style,  and  follows  his  doctrine.. 
The  principal  among  these  is  a  large  treatise  ^On  the  Sa- 
crametits.'^  They  have  all  been  printed  at  Rouen,  1^48^ 
3  vols.  fol. ;  and  some  may  also  be  found  in  Marteane's* 
*<  Thesaurus."  * 

HUGH  DE  St.  Cher,  a  celebrated  cardinal  of  the  Do^ 
minican  order,  was  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birtfa,^ 
at  the  gates  of  Vienne,  where  there  is  a  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Cher.  He  acquired  great  leputatioti  in  tb^  I3th 
century  by  his  prudence,  learning,  and  genius  ;  was  doctor 
of  divinity  of  the  facalty  of  Paris,  appointed  pro^n^al  of 
bis  order,  •  afterwards  cardinal  by  Innocent  IV.  May  28^ 
1244,  and  employed  by  this  pope  and  his  successor  Alex- 
ander  IV.  in  affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence.  Hie  died 
March  19,  1263,  at  Orvieto.  His  principal  works  are  a 
collection  of  the  various  headings  of  Hebrew^  Greek,  and 
Latin  MSrS.  of  the  bible,  entitled  *f  Cdrrectorium  Biblice,'' 
which  is  in  the  Sorbonne  in  MS. ;  a  ^^  Concordance  of  the 
Bible,"  Cologn,  1684,  9?o;  dfie  earliest  work  of  this  kind. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  concordances. 
^^  Commentaries  on  the  Bible ;"  **  Spectilum  Ecdesisej'* 
Paris,  1480,  4to,  &c.* 

HUGHES  (John),  an  English  poet,  was  son  of  a^citisen 
of  London,  and  born  at  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire  July  2i9, 
1677.     He  was  educated  at  a  dissenting  academy,  undef 

'  Moreri.— Dopin.— Diet.  Hret.  «  IbW.  »  Wnd. 
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the!  cate  of  Mr.  Ttiofn^  Btoire,  iw^norc^  ftt  the  lapote  tinije^ 
tbe^a&iecwards  cebbrated  Dir.  Isaac.  Wattf  was  a  stadent) 
wliose  pi^ty  and  friendship  for  Mr..  Hughes  inducefi  him  to 
regnei  that  he  employed  any  part  of  his  talents  in  writing 
for  .the  stagQ.  Mr.  Hughes  had  a'  vyeakor  at  least  a  deli^ 
catei  cQKiistitution,  which  perhaps  r^slxauned  him  from 
seyerer'studies^.  and  inclinedhim'to  pursue  the  softer  acts 
of  poetry,  music,  and  drajving ;  in  each  of  which  he  o^^do 
C0Bs^dend>le  progress.  His  acquaiotance  with. the  M^isei 
and  tbi^  Graces  did  not  render  him  snreise  to  business;  ha 
bad  a  place  in  Uie  office  of  ordnance,  and  was  secretary  So 
seteral  commissions  under^  the  great  s^tl  far  purchasing 
lands,  in^order  to  tlie  better .  securing  of  the  royal  docks 
and  yards  at  Portsmouth,  Chatbao),  and  Harwich.  He 
(:ontinued,  however,  to  cultivate  bis  taste  for  letters,  and 
added  to  a  competent  knowlo^ge  of  the  ancient,  aniati* 
liiate  aequaiotance  with  ttijo  modern  languages.  The  finit 
testimony  be  ga^  the  public  of  his  poetic  vein,  was  in:^ 
po^m  ^'j  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick,''  priotied  in  1697,  an4 
received  ivith.  uncoaamon  approbation.  In^  1699,  *^  Tjie 
Court  of  Neptune'?  was  written  by  him  on  king  WiiUath^s. 
return  from  Holland ;  and^  the  same  year,  a  song  on  the 
duke  ef  Gloucester's  ^bftitfa^ay.  In  the  year  1702,  \\6 
published,  on  the  death  of  Jiiing  William,  a  Pindaric  ode, 
^titled  '^^  Of  the  House  of  Nassan/ii  which  he  dedicated 
t9  Cbi^ries  duke  of.  Somerset;  and  in  1703  his  <^  Ode  in 
Praise  of  Music*'  was  performed  with  great  applause  at 
Stationers' -ball.  .   .  > 

His  numerous  performances,  for  be  had  all  along  em^ 
ployed  his  leisure  hours  in  translations  and  imitations  from 
the  ancients,  had  by  this  tiiiaq  introduced  bim,  not  only  to 
^e  wits  of  the  age,  Addison^,  Congreve,  Pope,  Southerne, 
Rowe,  and  others,  but  also  to  some  men  of  rank  in  the 
kif^gdom,  and  among  thes^  to  the  earl  of  'Wharton,  who 
off^d  to  carry  bim  over,  and  to  provide  for  him,' when 
appointed  lord-li|eatenant  of  Ireland ;  but,  'having  other 
otber  views  at  home,  he  declined  the  offer.     His  views, 

f  **  His  acquaint^Qce  with  the  ^reat^    vat  desired  hy  Addison  to  supply.     If 

writers  of  his  time/' says  Dr.*  Johasoiii  the  irequest  was  sincere,  it  proceeded 
'<  appears  lo  have  been  very  general  $  ■  from  an  opinion,  whatever  it  was)  that 
l)nt  of  his  intimppy  wi(>  Addison  th^e  .  did  pot  last  lopg ;   for  wbed  Hughes 

is  a  remarkable  proof.     It  if  told»  on  ^ame  in  a  week  to  shew  him  his  first 

good  authority,  that '  Cato'  was  finish^  attempt,  he  found  half  the  act  wHtten 

ed  and  played  by  his  persuasion.     It  by  Addison  bimself." 
bad  long  wanted  the  last  act,  which  be 
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howevety  were  not  vary  prookUii^y  notil  id  1717  tlie  loid 
chancellor  Cowper  made  him  secretary  to  the  oNnaiiBsioiig 
of  the  peace;  in  which  he  afterwiurd^,  by  a  pacticiiht 
request,  desired  his  successor,  lord  Parker,  to  continue  bim« 
Ha  iiad  now  affluence ;  but  such  is  haman  life,  that  he  had 
it  when  his  declining  health  could  neither  allow  him  long 
possession  nor  fall  enjoyment.  His  last  work  was  his 
tragedy,  **  The  Siege  of  Damascus  ;^'  after  which  itSieg^ 
became  a  popular  title.  This  play  was  long  popular,  ^and 
is  still  occasionally  produced ;  but  is  not  acted  or  printed 
according  to  the  author's  original  draught,  or  his  settled 
intention.  He  had  made  Phocyas  apostatise  from  his 
religion ;  after  which  the  abhorrence  of  Eudocia  would 
have  been  reasonable,  his  misery  would  have  h&^a  just, 
and  the  horrors  of  his  repentance  exemplary*  The  players^ 
however,  required  that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas  should  ter^ 
minate  in  desertion  to  the  enemy ;  and  hughes,  unwilling 
that  bis  relations  should  lose  the  benefit  of  his  work,  com^^ 
plied  with  the  alteration.  He  was  now  weak  with  a  lin^r<«^ 
ing  consumption,  and  not  able  to  attend  the  rehearsal ; 
yet  was  ..so  vigorous  in  his  faculties,  that  only  ten.  days 
before  bis  death  he  wrote  the  dedkation  to  his  patron  .lo^d 
Cowper.  On  Feb.  17,  1720,  the  play  was  represented, 
and  the  author  died.  He  liiled  to  hear  that  it  was  well 
received;  but  paid  i|n  regard  to  the  intelligence,  being 
then  wholly  employed  in  the  meditations  of  a  departing 
Christian. 

A  few  weeks  before  be  died,  be  sent,  as  a  testimony  of 
gratitude,  to  his  noble  friend  earl  Cowper,  bis  own  picture- 
drawn  by  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,.  which  he  had  received  as  a 
present  from  that  painter  :  upon  which  the  earl  wrote  him 
the  following  letter.  ^<  24  January  1719-20. «  Sir,  I  thank 
you  for  the  most  acceptable  present  of  your  picture^  and 
assure  you,  that  none  of  this  age  can  set  ao  higher  v^lue> 
on  it  than  I  do,  and  shall  while  I  .live ;  though  I  am  sen* 
siblejtbat  posterity  will  outdo  me  in  that  particular.*' 

A  mail  of  his  amiable  character  was  undoubtedly  re* 
gretted^  and  Steele  devoted  an  essay  in  the  paper  called 
♦*  The  Theatre,"  to  tlie  memory  of  his  virt\ie8.  Id  1735 
his  poems  were  collected  aud  published  in  2  voU.  12mo,. 
under  the  following  title :  **  Poeois  on  several  occasions, 
with  some  select  £ssays  in  prose."  Hughes  was  also  the 
author  of  ot:her  works  ju  f^rose.  **  The  Advices  from 
Parnassus/'  and  ""HjePolitical  Tonchstonfc  pf  Boccalitii,** 
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MiwIflEied  by  semnil  lamniwy  and  prbted  in  fidto,  17*0^, 
were  revised,  corrected^  and  had  a  pre&ce  prefixed  to 
diem,  by.  him.  He  translated  himself  <^  Fontenelle^s  Dia^ 
logiie»of  the  Deaxi,  and  Discoune  concerning  the  AncienU 
and  Modems  ;*'  <^  the  Abb<  Vertot^s  History  of  the  He* 
rotations  in  Porti^l)*'  and  *^  Letters. of  Abelard  and  He<# 
loisa^^'  He  wrote  the  preface  to  the  collection  of  the 
^  History  of  Ei^hiud'*  by  various  harids,  called  <<  The; 
Complete  History  of  England,^*  printed  in  1706,  in  3  voI&;' 
Mio ;  in  which  he  gives  a  clear,  satisfactory,  and  impartial; 
aoeoam  of  the  historians  there  collected.  Several  papers, 
in  the  ^  Tatlers^*' ««  Spectators/'  and  <' Guardians,^  were 
written  by  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  whole, 
or  at  least  a  considerable  part,  of  the  '*  Lay  Monastery ^^• 
coossstingof  Essays,  Discourses,  &c.  published  singly  tinder 
die  title  of  the  **  Lay  Monk,'*  being  the  sequel  of  the 
^  Spectators.*'  The  seeond  edition  of  this  was  printed  in' 
1T14,  12iiio«  Lastly,  he  published,  in  1715,  an  a<icurate 
edition  of  the  works  of  Spenser,  in  6  vols.  12mo ;  to  which! 
are  prefixed  the  *^  Life  df  Spenser,**  <*  An  Essay  on  Alle- 
gorical Poetry,'**  *^  Reonurks  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  othep 
writings  of  Spenser^*'  and  a  glossary,  explaining  old  words ; 
aB  by  Mr.  Hughes.  Thbi  was  a  work  for  which  be  was  vy:ell 
qual&ed^  as  a  judge  of  the  beaMes  of  writit^,  but  be  wanted 
an  anttqttary*s  knowledge  of  the  obtolete  words.  He  did 
not  much  revive  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  for  4iear  thirty 
years  dapsed  before  his  edition  was  reprinted.  The  cha- 
racter bf  his  genius  is  not  nnftsurly  given  iiv  the  correspond- 
ence of  Swift  and.  Pope,  **A  month  s^o,'*  says  Swift, 
**  was  sent  me  over,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  works  of  John 
Hughes,  esq.  They  ace  in  prosie  and  verse.  I  never  heard 
of  the  mail  in  my  life,  y^t  I  find  your  name  as  a  subscriber. 
He  is  too  grave  a  poet  for  me ;  and  I  think  among  tho 
mediocrists,  in  prose  as  well  as  verse/*  To  this  Pope 
returns:  "To  answer. your  question  as'  to  Mr. -Hughes; 
what  he  wanted  in  genius,  he  made  up  as  an  honest  man ; 
but  he  was  of  the  class  you  think  him."  ' 

HUGHES  (J ABEZ),  was  the  younger  brother  of  Mr.  John 
Hughes,  and,  like  him,  a  votary  of  the  Muses,  and  an 
excellent  scholar.  He  was  born  in  168^.'  He  published, 
in  1714,  inSvo,  a  translation  of  "  The  Rape  of  Proser- 

(  BiPS*  Brit,-— Johotcm  and  Chalmers's  GngH^h-Poetn  16lO.«^Bnti^  Essa^-- 
istg,  PidfacetotheSpectatortVoi.  VL-T-Gent.  Mag.  see  lodvxt 
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piae/f  £a>m  Clandian^  and .  ^  Hmu  Story  of  Sexbn  aoxL* 
Encibo/*  from  Liicaii'»  ''  PlMrsaik^"  ixiok  .vi.  These 
tramlationtj  with  notes^  were  leprfoted  in  il728»*  12mo»  He* 
also  pablishedy  id  17 17,  a  tnywiation  of  SfewtoDins's  ^  LiisbsI 
of  Uie  Twelve  Ccesars/^  aod  tnoMlatsdL  sevteral  ^^  Ninrek''; 
from  the  Spanish  of  Cenranles,  which  ans  in^rted  in  the 
<^  Select  Collection  of  Novels  and  Historiei/*  ponnted  for 
Watts,  1729.  He  died  Jan.  17,  173  U  A  fKMthnsuiis 
velome  of  his  'f  Miscelliinies  in  Verse  and 'ProseV  .«a^ 
jiabUibed  in  1737.  His  widow  aeeoiBpanied  .the.ladjr.of 
governor  Byng^to  Barbadoes,  and  dsed.  there  ie  r74fl!j^!  . .:. 
'  HUGHES  (Joim),  of  a^ifiierent  family  fiooi  the  foneer,! 
vas  bom  in  16S2,  end  became  a  fellow  of  Jesus  coBege^ 
Cambridge*  He  was  ealled  by  bisbopAtteshnry  '^^ieanied 
band/*  and  is  known  tp  the  republie.  of  letteife  as  editect>f 
St  Chrysos^m's  treatise  '<  Oh  the  Priestboal".  Two  let^ 
ttrs  of  his  to  Mr.  Bon wicke  are  piioted  in  <^  The  Gen^e^- 
man*^t  Magazine,"  in  one  of  whic^i  he  says,  f*'  I.have  at  last 
been  prevailed  on  to  undertake  ap  editibo  4>f  .St.  Cbryso^ 
stom's  mtfi  lifMmi^'  and  I  woaM  begthe  favour  of  yoii  to; 
send  me  yoor  octavo  edition*  I  want  a  small  volnme  to^ley 
bv  me;  and  the  Latin  version  may  be  of  none  service. te 
me,  if  I  cancel  the  inteipretation  of  FronCo  Ducsns.?  .  A 
second  edition  of  this  treatise  was  printed  at  (Cambridge  in^ 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  and  a.poeliminary'disiKntatioa 
against  the  pretended  *^  Rights  of- the  Chnrch,*'  fcc.  in 
17(2.  A  good  Engiish  translation  of -St.  Chrysestom  '>Qn 
the  Priesi!hood/'  a  posthumoas-  work  by  .the  Revv  John 
Bunce,  M.  A.  was  published  by  bis  son  (vicar  of  St.  Ste* 
phen's  near  Canteihury)  in  1760.  Mr.  Hughes  died  Nov. 
18,  1710,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  $t.  Nicholas, 
Dep^ford,  where  there  is  a  iang  Latin  inscription  to  his 
memory.* 

HUGO  (Herman),  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Brus«* 
sels  in  15S8  ;  and'died  of  the  plague  at  Rhinberg  in  1639* 
He  published  his  first  work  in  1617,  which  was  *^  De  prima 
scribendi  origine,  et  universde  rei  literarise  antiquitate,'' 
Antwerp,  6vo.  This  book  was  republished  by  Trotzius  in 
1*738,  with  many  notes.  2.  ^*  Obsidio  Bredana,  sub  Am^ 
brosio  Spinola,^'  Antwerp,  1629,  folio.  3.  ^<  Militia  eques** 
tris,  antiqua  et  nova,*'  Antwerp,  1630,  folio.     4.  His  ^  Pia 

■  Niebols'f  Select  Col1eeti«ii  of  Poems. 
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l>e9idefi«,^'  tiie  vmk  by  wbich  be  i«  best  known,  was  first' 
published  in  16S2>  Svo^- and  reprinted  in  S2ibo^  with  all  tbe 
deftmess  of  Elze^r,  and  adorned  v^ith  raiber  fancif4il  en-* 
gravings.     These  '^  Pia  DeidderiA^'  are  in  Latin,  and  couw 
sist  of  three  books,  the  subjects  of  which  are  thus  arranged. 
B.  r.  •*  Geofiittts  Animse  penitentis."     2.  ^  Vota  aniities 
sanctsD.*'  •  8.  ^^tMypiria^anim^^  amantia.'*    They  consist  of 
IcAig  p^A^aphrases*  iti^elegiac  verse,  on  various  passages  of 
soriptnre.     His  vevsifiid^ion  is  bsiially  goodj  but  he  wanta 
shiiplicitjr'and  subl»Dhitj^;  yet  he  is  sometifnes  p  oetical, 
th^agh  his  muse  is  fiot'like  that  ef  David  J 

HUGO  (CHAtiLES  L<ytrfSj),  avoiuminous  author  in  La*^ 
tin  and  l^rench,  whbse  works,  frotn  their  subjects,  are  >ittle 
known  herd,  Wa^  ac&nort'of  the  PremonstratensiaYi  order, 
a -doeto)?  of  divinity,'  abb^^  of  Etivat,  and  tnular  bishop  of 
Ptoleoiais.  He^died  atafAl  advanced  a^e,  in  17S5.  His- 
works  are,  1. '^^  AnnaleaPreeinonstratensium,**  a  history  bf 
bis  ovrn  order,  and  a  vei^y  laborious  work,  in  two  volumes, 
folio  ;  illustrated  with  plans  of  tbe  monasteries,  and  other 
curious  particulars ;  but  accused'  of  soane  remarkable  ^r-' 
rorsi  2.  **  Vie  de  St.  Nofbert  Fondateur  des  Premontr6s,*'* 
1704,  4to.  3.  ^*  Sacrae  atitiquitatis  tnonumenta  historica,' 
dogmatLca,  diplomatica,**  1725,  2  vols,  folio.  4.^*Trait6 
histortque  et  eritique  de  la  Maison  d^e  Lorraitie,^*  1711^* 
Svo.  This  being  a  work  of  some  boldness,  not  6nly  the 
riame  of  the  author,  but  that  of  the  place  where  it  was: 
printed^  w^s  concealed  :  the  former  being  prdfessedly  Bal- 
cicourt)  the  latter  Berlin,  instead  of  Nanci.  Yet  the  au-* 
thor  was  traced  out,  and  fell  under  tbe  censure  of  the  par- 
liament, in  1712.  In  17tS,  be  published  another  work,  5. 
entitled  ^^  Reflexions  sur  les  deux  Ouvrages  concernant 
la  Maison  de  Lorraine,^*  where  he  defends  his  former 
publication.* 

HULDRICH  (John  James),  a  protestant  divine,  of  a 
considerable  family,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1683,  and  was 
educated  partly  at  home,  and  partly  at  Bremen,  devoting 
his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins.  From  Bremen  he  went 
to  Holland,  where  he  published  at  Ley  den  a  very  curious 
'  book,  not  in  4to,  as  Moreri  says, ,  but  in  8vo,  entitled 
**  Sepher  Toledot  Jescho,"  or  tbe  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 
written  by  a  Jew,  full  of  atrocioiis  calumnies,  which  Hul- 

1  Moreri.— Diet.  Hist.  «  Ibjtii. 
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drich  refates  in  his  notes.  Tht  work  is  io  Hebrew  and 
Latin.  On  his  return  to  Zurieh  in  1706,  he  was  made 
chaplain  of  the  house  of  orphans^  and  four  years  after  p^ 
£es8or  of  Christian  morak,  in  the  lesser  collage,  to  v^ich 
was  afterwards  added  the  (vofessorship  of  the  law  of  nature* 
Hiis  led  him  to  write  a  commentary  on  PaffendorflF  ^*  on 
the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.**  His  other  woiks  are  the 
^  Miscellanea  Tirarioa,"  3  vols.  8vo,  and  some  sermons  in 
German.  He  died  May  25,  1731.  Zimmermany  who  wrote 
his  life,  published  also  a  Sennoo  of  bis  on  the  last  words 
of  St.  Stephen.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
and  of  great  piety,  sincerity,  and  humility.* 

HULL  (Thokas),  a  late  dramatic  and  misedlaneous 
writer,  and  an  actor,  was  bom  in  the  Strand,  London^  in 
1728,  where  his  father  was  in  considerable  practice  as  aa 
apothecary.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter^house,  with 
a  view  to  the  church,  but  afterwards  embraced  his  £sther*s 
profession,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
after  an  unsuccessful  trial.  What  induced  him  to  go  on 
the  stage  we  know  not,  asnature.had  not  been  very  boun- 
tiful to  him  in  essential  requisites.  He  performed,  how- 
ever, for  some  time  in  the  provincial  theatres,  and  in  1759 
obtjsined  an  engagement  at  Coyent-garden  theatre,  which 
he  never  quitted,  unless  for  summer  engagements.  In 
one  of  these  he  became  aeqmdnted  with  Shenstooe  tlu$ 
poet,  who,  observing  his  irreproachable  .moral  conduct,  so 
different  from  that  of  bis  brethren  on  the  stage,  patronized 
him  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  assisted  him  in  writing  his 
tragedy  of  <'  Henry  II.''  and  '<  Rosamuuj].''  It  was  in- 
deed Mr.  Hull's  moral  character  which  did  every  thing  for 
him.  No  man  could  speak  seriously  of  him  as  an  actor, 
but  all  spoke  affectionately  of  his  amiable  manueca  and  un- 
deviating  integrity.  He  was  also  a  man  of  sottie«learning, 
critically  skilled  in  the  dramatic  art,  and  the  correspondent 
of  some  of  the  more  eminent  literary  men  of  bis  time.  His 
poetical  talents  were  often  employed,  and  always  in  the 
cau^  of  humanity  and  virtue,  but  he  seldom  soared  above 
the  level  of  easy  and  correct  versification.  In  prose,  per- 
haps, be  is  entitled  to  higher  praise,  but  none  of  bis  works^ 
have  bad  more  than  temporary  success.  He  died  at  his 
house  at  Westminster,  April  22,  1808.  For  the  stage  he 
altered,  or  wrote  entirely,  nineteen  pieces,  of  which  a  list 

>  Bibl.  Germaaique,  vol.  XXIV. 
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may  be  seen  ia  our  authcMty*  His  other  woiiLs  were^  h 
^'  The  Hbtory  of  sir  William  Harrington,^'  a  novel,  177 1, 
4  vols*  2.  '^Genuine  Letters  from  a  gentleman  to  a  young 
lady  his  papil/'  1772,  2  vols.  3.  ^<  Richard  Plantagenet," 
a  legendary  tale,  1774,  4to.  4.  <^  Select  Letters  between 
the  late  duchess  of  Somerset,  lady  Luxborough,,  miss  Dol« 
man,  Mr.  Whistler,  Mr.  Dodsley,  Shenstone,  and  others,** 
177^9  2  vols.  This  is  now  the  most  interesting , of  bis  pubr 
lications,  and  contains  many  curious  particulars  of  literary 
history  and  opinions.  The  letters  were  given  to  him  by 
Shenstone.    5.  '<  Moral  Tales  in  verse,**  1797^  2  vols.  8vo.* 

HULME  (Nathaniel),  an  English  physician^  was  born 
at  Holme  Torp  in  Yorkshire,  June  17,  1739}  and  was 
taught  the  rudiments  of  medical  science  by  his  brother, 
Dr.  Joseph  Hulme,  an  eminent  physician  at  Halifax,  and 
afterwards  was  a  pupil  at  Guy^s  hospital.  In  1755,  h^ 
served  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  being 
stationed  at  Leith  after  the  peace  of  1763,  he  embraced  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  medical  studies 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  bis  degree  of  doctor  in  1765. 
His  inaugural  thesis  was  entitled  ^^  Dissertatio  Medica 
Ihaugnralis  de  Scprbuto.*'  Soon  after  his  graduation',  he 
settled  in  London  as  a  physician,  intending  to  devote  his 
attention  particularly  to  the  practice  of  midwifery.  This^ 
however,  he  soon  relinquished :  and,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  general  dispensary  (the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
in  London),  he  was  appointed  its  first  physician.  He  was 
also  some  time  physician  to  the  City  of  London  Lying-i^ 
hospital.  About  .1774,  he  was,  through  the  infliuence  of 
lord  Sandwich,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  elected 
physician  to  the  Cbarter*house.  His  other  official  situa-- 
tions  be  resigned  many  years  before  bis  deatb^  and  with- 
drew himself  at  the  same  time  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
active  exercise  of  his  profession;  but  continued  in  the 
Charter-house  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  March 
1807,  he  was  bruised  by  a  fall,  of  which  he  died  on  the 
28th  of  that  month,  and  was  buried  at  bis  own  desire  in 
the  pensioners'  buriaUground,  followed  by  twenty-four 
pbysicianjs '^d  surgeons,  who  highly  respected  his  cha- 
racter. 

Dr.  Hulme  was  the  author  of  several  dissertations;  viz. 
a  republication  of  his  thesis,  with  additions,  1768.     ^^  A 
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treatise  on  Puferperal  Fe?er,'»  1772.  An  oration  ^^  De  Re 
Afedica  cognoscenda  et  firomoveiida,'*  deliVei^d  at  the  an- 
Hiviersary  of  the  tnedifcal  society  in  1777,  to  which  a  small 
tract  was  anneied,  entitled  "  Via  tnta  et  jucand^  Citlculum 
solvendi  in  vesica  urinaria  itiheerentein.**  Aii  enlarged 
i^ition  of  this  tract,  in  English,  appeared  in  the  following 
year,  tinder  the  title  6f  **  A  safe  and  easy  Remedy  for  the 
i^ief  of  tb^  Stone  and  Grarel,  the  Scurvy,  Gout,  &c.; 
and  for  the  destruction  of  Worms  in  the  human  body^ 
iHustmted  by  cjwes;  together  with  an  extemporaneoulj 
method  of  impregnating  water  and  other  liquids  with  fixed 
air,  by  simple' mixture  only,  &c.*'  1778.  In  1787'  he  was 
presented  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  royal  society  of  mtedi- 
cine  at  Piarls,  for  his  tresLtise  on  the  following  prize  ques- 
tion, **  Recheircher  quelles  sont  les  causes  de  Tendurdsse- 
x^ent  de  tissu  cellulaire  auqikel  plusieurs  enfans  nouveaur- 
ii<s  sont  sujets."  In  1800,  Dr.  Hulme  instituted  a  series 
of  experiments  <<  on  the  light  spontaneously  emitted  frbm 
Taribus  bodies,"  an  account  of  which  was  published  iti  thh 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  that  and  the  following  yeax*. 
He  had  been  chosen  a  fellow  of  that  society  in  1794,  and 
of  the  society  of  antiquaries  in  1795.  To  the  Archaeologi^ 
h^  contributed  an  account  of  a  brick  brought  froito  the  sitfe 
of  ancient  Babylon.  Dr.  Hulme  Was  also  one  of  the  edir 
tors  of  the  "  London  Practice  of  Physic.'' — In  17^1,  a  Mr. 
Obadiah  Hulme  died  in  Charter-house  square,  author  df 
an  '*  Historical  Essay  on  the  English  Constitution/'  ^tid 
other  tracts,  probably  a  relation  of  Dr.  Hulme.' 

HUME  (David),  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  histo- 
rian,  was  descended  from  a  good  fatx^ily  in  Scotland,  and 
born  at  Edinburgh  Aprir26,  1711.  His  fathef  was  a  de- 
^Cendant  of  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Hume  or  Home,  and 
his  mother,  whose  name  was  Falconer,  was  descended  from 
that  of  lord  Halkerton,  whose  title  came  by  succession  to 
her  brother.  This  double  alliance  with  nobility  was  a 
source  of  great  self-complacency  to  Hume,  >^ho  was  a  phi- 
losopher only  in  his  writings.  In  his  infancy  he  doies  not 
appear  to  have  been  impressed  with  those  sentiments  of 
religion,  which  parents  so  generally,  we  may  almost  add 
universally,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  thought  it  their  duty 
to  inculcate.  He  once  owned  that  he  had  never  read  the 
New  Testam^iit  with  attention.     However  this  may  be,  a's 
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be  was  a  ybunger  brother  with  a  very  slender  patriteoiiy, 
and  of  a  studiousy  sober;^  iodastrioas  tnrn^  he  wbs  destined 
by  his  family  to  the  law :  but,  beingf  seiaed  with  an  e4rly: 
passion  for  letters^  he  found  an  insurmountable. aversion 
to  any  thing  else  ^  and^  as  he  relates,  while  they  fancied 
him  to  be  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vionius,  he  was  occu^ 
pied  with  Cicero  and  VirgiL  His  fortune,  however,  being 
very  small,  and  his  health  a  little  broken  by  ardent  appli-* 
4:ation  to  books,  be  was  tempted^  or  rather  fbirced,  to  make 
a  fedble  trial  at  business;  and^  in  1734,  w^nt  to  Bristol, 
with  recommendations  to  some  eminent  merchants:  but,  iii 
a  few  months,  found  that  scene  totally  unfit  for  him.  He 
seems,  also,  to  hav^  conceived  somb  personal  disgust  against 
the  men  of  business  in  that  place :  for,  though  he  was  by 
no  means  addicted  to  satire,  yet  we  can  scarcely  interpret 
him  otherwise  than  ironically,  when,  speaking  in  his  HiSr 
tory  (anno  i660)  of  James  Naylor's  entrance  iiito  Bristol 
upon  a  horse,  in  imitation  of  Christ,  he  presumes  it  tb  b^ 
^*  from  the  difficulty  in  that  place  of  finding  an  ass  !*' 

Immediately  on  leaving  Bristol,  he  went  over  to  France, 
with  a  view  of  prosecuting  bis  studies  in  privacy ;  and  prac- 
tised a  very  rigid  frugi|lity,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  hh 
independency  unimpaired.  During  his  retreat  theirte,  ftrsi 
at  Rbeims,  but  chiefly  at  La  Fleche,  in  Anjou,  he  composed 
his  ^^  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  ;'*  and,  coming  over  to 
London  in  1737,  he  published  it  the  year  after.  This 
work,  he  informs  us,  he  meditated  even  while  at  the  uni^- 
versity;  a  circumstance  which,  it  has  been  observed^  proved 
the  self-sufficiency  of  Hume  in  a  very  striking  manner.  For 
a  youth,  in  the  full  tide  of  blood  and  generous  syApatby^ 
to  meditate  the  difFustqn  of  a  system  of  universal  scepticism, 
in  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  prove,  not  only  that  all  the 
speculations  of  the  philosopher  or  the  divine,  but  every 
Virtuous  feeling  of  the  heart,  every  endearing  tie  by  which 
man  is  bound  to  man,  are  no  better  than  ridiculous  preju* 
dices  and  empty  dreams,  is  the  most  singular  deviation  from 
the  natural  and  laudable  propensities  of  a  mind  unhacknied 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  has  yet  occtrrred  in  the  ano* 
malous  history  of  man.  The  scepticism  and  ii'religion  of 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau,  "grew  with  their  growtii, 
and  strengthened  with  their  strength,"  but  Hume  started 
as  if  from  the  nursery,  a  perfect  and  full-grown  inlidel. 

Never,  however,  according  to  the  avowal  of  the  author 
himself,  was  any  literary  attempt 'more  unsuccessful.     "  It 
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fel V  he  sajSy  *^  ieai  horn  from  the  pre88>  without  retcb^* 
ing  stich  distinction  as  even  to  excite  a  moitnur  among  the 
zc^ots."  He  adds^  however,  that  ^<  being  naturally  of  a 
cheerful  and  sanguine  temper,  he  soon  recovered  the 
blow."  But  this  .equanimity,  we  shall  after^rds  find  was 
mere  affectation,  nor  was  the  work  quite  unnoticed.  It 
was  criticised  with  great  ability  in  the  only  review  of  that 
period,  '^  The  Works  of  the  Learned ;"  and  from  a  peru- 
sal of  the  article,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to 
Warburton.  Whether  it  be  true,  that  Hume  called  on 
Jacob  Robinson,  the  publisher,  and  demanded  satisfaction^ 
we  will  not  aiffirm.  One  remark  of  the  Reviewer  seems 
somewhat  singular,  and  it  may  be  thought  prophetic. 
*^  This  work  abounds  throughout  with  egotisms.  The  au- 
thor would  scarcely  use  that  form  of  speech  more  fre- 
quently, if  he  had  written  Ais  ewn  memoirs.^* 

In  1742,  he- printed,  with 'more  success,  the  first  part  of 
bis  '^Essays."  In  1745,  be  lived  with  the  marquis  of 
Annandaie,  the  state  of  that  nobleman^s  mind  and  health 
requiring  such  an  attendant :  the  emoluments  of  the  situa- 
tion must  have  been  his  motive  for  undertaking  such  a 
charge.  He  then  received  an  invitation  from  general  St* 
Clair,  to  attend  bim  as  a  secretary  to  his  expedition ;  which 
was  at  first  meant  against  Canada,  but  ended  in  an  incur-^ 
sion  upon  the  coast  of  France.  Next  ji^ear,  1747,  he  at- 
tended the  general  in  th^same  station,  in  his  military  em- 
bassy to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin :  be  then  wore  ' 
the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and  was  introduced  to  these 
courts  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  general.  These  two  years 
were  afbiost  the  only  interruptions  which  his  studies  re- 
ceived during  the  tx>urse  of  his  life:  his  appointments^  ' 
however,  had  made  him  in  his  own  opinion  '^  independent; 
for  he  was  now  master  of  near  1000/.^* 

Having  always  imagined,  that  his  Want  of  success,'  in^ 
pid^lishing  the  '*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,'^  proceeded  " 
more  firom  the  manner  than  the  matter,  he  cast  the  first 
part  of  that  work  anew,  in  the  *^  Inquiry  concerning  Hu- 
man Understanding,**  which  was  published  while  he  was  at 
Turin ;  but  with  little  more  success.     He  perceived^  how- . 
ever,  some  symptoms  of  a  rising  reputation  :  his  books  '■^ 
grew  more  and  more  the  subject  of  conversation ;  and^I 
found,'*  says  he,  "by  Dn  Warburton's  'railing,  that  they.  '. 
were  beginning  to  be  esteemed  in  good  company.**  '  lu 
1752,  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  then  irved/ 
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hk  ^<  ^.olUical  Dvcoiinesf'*  and  the  same  year,  at  London^ 
bis  '<  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Alorals/'  Of 
the  former  he  says,  '*  that  it  was  Uie  only  work  of  bis 
which  was  successful  on  the  first  publication,  being  well 
received  abroad  and  at  home:'*  and  he  pronounces  the 
latter  to  be,  ^'  in  his  own  opinion,  of  all  his  writings,  his«* 
torical,  philosophical,  or  literary,  incomparably  the  best ; 
although  it  came  unnoticed  and  unobsenred  into  the  world.*^ 

In  1754,  he  published  the  first  volume,  in  4to,  of  ^^A 
Portion  of  Engush  History,  from  the  Accession  of  James  L 
to  the  Revolution/*  He  strongly  promised  himself  sue- 
e^s  from  this  work,  thinking  himself  the  first  English  his- 
torian that  was  free  from  bias  in  his  principles :  but  he  says, 
*^  that  be  was  herein  miserably  disappointed ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  pleasing  all  parties,  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  all,"  He  was,  as  be  relates,  **  so  discouraged  with  this, 
that,. had  not  the  war  at  that  time  been  breaking  out  be- 
twejen  France  and  England,  he  had  certainly  retired  to' 
some  provincial  town  of  die  former  kingdom,  changed  his 
Mine,  and  never  more  have  returned  to  bis  native  country.'* 
The  **  cheerful  and  sanguine  temper"  of  which  he  formerly 
boasted,  bad  now  forsaken  him,  and  the  philosopher  bad 
dwindled  to  a  mere  irritable  author.  He  recovered  him- 
self Jiowever,  so  far,  as  to  publish,  in  1756,  his  second  ve- 
lum^ of  the  same  history;  and  this  was  better  received. 
^Mt  not  only  rose  itself,"  be  says,  ''but  helped  to  buoy 
up  its  unfortunate  brother,"  Between  these  publications 
eame  out,  along  .with  some  other  small  pieces,  his  ''  Natu*^ 
ral  History  of  Religion  :"  which,  though  but  indifferently 
received,  was  in  the  end  the  cause  of  some  consolation  to 
him  ;  because,  as  he  expresses  himself,  ''  Dr.  Hiird  wrote 
a  pao^hlet  against  it,  with  all  the  illiberal  petulaivce,  arro- 
gance, and  scurrility,  which  distinguish  the  Warburtonlaii 
school ;"  so  well  aware  was  he,  that,  to  an  author,  attaek  of 
any  kind  is  much  more  favourable  than  neglect*  Dr.  Hurd, 
however,  wad  only  the  ostensible  author ;  he  has  since  de« 
dared  expressly,  that  it  proceeded  from  Warburton  him- 
sel£  1^  1759,  be  published  bis  ''  History  of  the  House  of 
Tudor  $'"  and,  in  1761,  the  more  early  part  of  the  English 
History :  each  in  2  vols.  4to«  The  <:lamour  i^ainst  tfa^ 
former  of  these  was  almost  equal  to  that  against  the  history 
of  the  two  first  Stuarts  j  and  the  latter  was  attended  with 
but  tolerable  success :  but  he  was  now,  he  tells  us,  grown 
callous  against  the  impressions  of  public  censure.    He  had> 
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indeed^  what  he  would  think  good  reason  to  be  so ;  for  the 
copy-money  given  by  the  booksellers  for  his  hi^ory,  ex^ 
ceptionable  as  it  was  deemedi  had  made  him  not  only  in- 
dependent, but  opulent. 

Being  now  about  fifty,  he  retired  to  Scotland,  deter-* 
mined,  never  more  to  set  his  foot  out  of  it^  and  carried 
with  him  '^  the  satisfaction  of  never  having  preferred  a 
request  to  one  great  man,  or  even  making  advances  of 
friendship   to   any   of  them.''     But,  while  meditating  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  philosophical  manner,  he 
received,  in  1763,  an  invitation  from  the  earl  of  Hertford 
to  attend  him  on  his  embassy  to  Paris  ;  which  at  length  be 
accepted,  and  was  left  there  charg6  d'affaires  in  the  sum- 
.  mer  of  1765.     In  Paris,  where  his  peculiar  philosophical 
opinions  were  then  the  mode,  he  met  with  the  most  flatter* 
ing  and  unbounded  attentions.     He  was  panegyrised  by 
the  literati,  courted  by  the  ladies,  and  complimented  by 
grandees,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  1766  he  quitted  Paris ;  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  went  to.  Edinburgh,  with  the  same  view  as  before,  of 
burying  himself  in  a  philosophical  retreat;  but,  in  1767, 
he  received   from   Mr.  Conway  a  new  invitation   to   he 
under-secretary  of  state,  which,  like  the  former,  he  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  decline.     He  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1769,  *^  very  opulent,"  he  says,  *^  for  he  pos-^ 
sessed  a  revenue  of  lOOOiL  a  year,  healthy,  and,  though 
somewhat  stricken  in  years,  with  the  prospect  of  enjoying 
long  his  ease,"     In  the  spring  of  1775,  be  was  struck  with 
a  disorder  in  his  bowels ;  which,  though  it  gave  him  no 
alarm  at  first,  proved  incurable,  and  at  length  mortal.     It 
appears,  however,  that  it  was  not  painful,  nor  even  trouble- 
some or  fatiguing :  for  he  declares,  that  <^  notwithstanding 
the  great  decline  of  his  person,,  he  had  never  suffered  a 
moment's  abatement  of  bis  spirits ;  that  he  possessed  the 
same  ardour  as  ever  in. study,  and  the  same  gaiety  in  comr* 
pany  :  insomuch,"  says  he,  ^'  that,  were  I  to  name  a  pe** 
riod  of  my  life  which  I  should  most  choose  to  pass  over 
Ugain,  I  might  be  tempted  to  point  to  this  latter  period.^* 
He  died  August  25,  1776 ;  and  bis  account  of  his  own  life, 
from  which  we  have  •  borrowed  many  of  the  above  particu- 
lars, is  dated  only  four  months  pi*evious  to  his.deceaese. 
As  the  author  was  then  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  are^ 
covery,  this  may  be  considered  as  the  testimony  of  a  dyil^g 
man  respecting  his  own  character  and  conduct     But  it 
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Ittappdinted  those  wfao  expected  to  find  iniit  ^tttik  adlndw^ 
ledgment  of  error,  and  sonoie  remOi^se  *oJ);  r^fl^c!tih^-or»' 
tbe  many  whom  he  had  led  astray  by  bis  wrkiYig^.  ffuAie, 
however,  was  not  the  roan  from  Ifvhodi-  this  was  to  h^'ex-^ 
pected.  He  had  no  religious  principtes  Which  he  had  vicH 
lated,  and  which  his  oonsdence  might  now  recall.  He 
had  none  of  the  stamina  of  repentance;  From  a  mere  fond^ 
ness  for  speculation,  or  a  love  of  phito^ophical  applause, 
the  least  harmful  motives  we  can  attribute  to  Hume,  it  was 
the  business  of  bis  life,  not  only  to  extirpate  from  tbe 
human  mind  all' that  the  good  and  wise  among  mankind 
have  concurred  in  venerating,  the  authority  and  obligations 
of  revealed  religion ;  but  he  treats  that  authority  and  the 
believers  in,  and  defenders  of  revealed  religion,  with  a 
cofi tempt  bordering  on  abhorrence;  or,  as  has  been  said' 
of  another  modern  infidel,  ^*  as  if  he  had  been  revenging  a 
personal  injury.'*  Hume  early  imbibed  the  principles  of  a 
gloomy  philosophy,  tbe  direct  tendency  of  which  was  to 
distract  the  mind  with  doubts  on  subjects  the  most  serious 
and  important,  and,  in  fact,  to  undermine  the  best  in<« 
toirests,  and  dissolve  the  strongest  ties  of  society.  Such  is 
the  character  of  Hum^*s  philosophy,  by  one  who  knew  him 
as  intiihat^ty  as  Dr.  Smith  ^,  who  respected  his  talents  and 
his  manners,  but  would  have  disdained  to  instilt  wisdonk 
and'  Virtue  by  bestowing  the  perfection  of  them  an  the 
studies,  tbe  conversation,  and  the  correspondence  that  were 
constantly  employed  iti  ridiculing  religion.  Another  rea- 
son, perhaps,  why  Hume  died  in  the  same  state  of  mind 
in  wbich  he  had  'lived,  gibing  and  jesting,  as  Dr.  Smith 
inferoK  us,  with  tbe  ^Irospect  of  eternity,  may  be  this, 
that  he  was  -at  the  last  surrounded  by  men  who,  being  of 
jiearly  the  same  way  of  thinking,  contemplated  his  end 
with  a  degree  of  satisfaction ;  or  as  the  triumph  of  philo- 
sophy over  what  he  and  they  deemed  superstition.  Even 
bis  clerical  friends,  the  Blairs  and  Robertsons,  who  pro- 
l^»sed  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  teach  what  Christianity  is, 
appear  to  have  withheld  the  solemn  duties  of  their  office, 
and  by  their  silence  at  least,  acquiesced  in  bis  obduracy. 
Bis  social  qualities,  his  wit,  his  acuteness,  and  we  may 

^  S^s  Smith's  absurd  language  19,  **  1  perfectly  wise  and  virtaoas  nan  *• 

iMive  always  coasidered  him  both  in  his  perhaps  the  oaiure  of  human  fraiUjr 

life-tiflie,  and  since  hi»  death,  as  ap-  will  permit." 
pftMhlof .  aa  nearly  to  tbe  idea  of  a 
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a44»'.iM.  4ifm9> , pre|ienre4  to  Mm  the  re{^  of  kit  leiunie4 
QP3iH|ti|»iii^m  I  «f  bP  foi|g94  Ibe  infidel  in  tm  iMtotimm. 
,  J(.iii  iyfti^ftit  J9A  smbistsmmh  '-^  pvfi^^ps  aeca«i#MUy  m 
a  p9lit|c»l  wiit^,  tbAti.HaiBe  will  jirnbaMy  be  lie^t  Icnomil 
to  posterity^  imd  i^.  is  :iii  thwe  c»paeitie»  tbel  he  icm  bo 
c^  witb  the  greiite$t  plefiiiMne  and.  adVaotftge  by  Ibe 
fri9p4»  pf  8<Hind  nionilt  and  religion*  Yet  even  at  an.buir. 
toriap,  h^  hat  loany  faul^;.he  does,  not  temple  to  dit^ 
gnite  facts  froia  party  laoUves,  and  be  never  loaet  an  op* 
porjtunity  of  throwing,  out  hit  eool  teeptical  tnenr  at.Cfarit-' 
tiaoHyf  under  the  names  (d  fanaticism  .and  supenniuett^ 
**  When.  Mr.  Hume  rears  the  standard  of  infidelity/!  saya 
GUpiPt.^'  be  acts  openly  and  boni^stly ;  bnt  when  betcattefa 
his  cftreless  intinoationty  as  he  timyerset  the  paths  of  bia» 
tory»  we  characterize  bim  9$  a  dark,  intidioua  enemy**'  ^ 

HUMPHREY  (Laurence),  a  learned  EngUth  writer^  was* 
bora  at  .Newport  Pagnell  in  Buekingbatasbire,  about  1 537, 
and  bad  bis  school  education  at  CSiaibridge ;  after  which 
he  became  first  a  demy,  then  a  fellow,  of  Magdslea-college 
in  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  I5$SB,  and: 
about  that  time  was  made  Gr^k  reader  of  bis  coUege,  and: 
entered  into  orders.  In  June  1555  be  had  leave  horn  his 
coUege  to  travel  into  foreign  countries ; « he  went  tp  Z^ncieb^ 
a^d  associated  himself  with  the  Ebglish  there,  who  bad 
fled  from  tb^r  country  on  account  of  their  religion.  Afker. 
the  death  of  queen  Mary  he  returned  to  Englandp  and  was- 
restored  to  his  feUowsbip  ki  Magdalen  coUege^from  wbiobi 
hfi  bad  been  expelled  )>ecaiise  he  did  not  reiutn  within  ibe: 
space  of  a  y^ear,  which  was  one  condition  on  twhicb  he  was  . 

J  permitted  to  travel;  another  was,  that  he  should  refrain^ 
irom  all  heretical  company.  In  1560  ht  was  appointed* 
the  queeh^s  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford ;  and  the  year, 
after  elected  president  of  his  college.  In  1562  he  took' 
both  the  degrees  in  divinity;  atid,  in  1570f  was  made- 
dean  of  Gloucester.  In  1580  he  was  removed  to  the. 
deanery  of  Wincbetter ;  aoH  had  probably  been  promotedr 
to  a  bishopric  if  he  had  not  been  disaffected  tothe  church: 
of  England.  For  Wood  tells  us,  that  from  the  city  of^ 
Zurich,  where  the  preaching  of  Zuinglius  had  fashioned 

)  life  by  himtelf,  prdbeed  to  his  Hittory,  and  Dr.  SmtUi't  Letter  on  Ms 
defttb.f— Ritcbie'i  Life  of  Hmnc.— Boswell*i  Life  of  Johnson,  «ad  Tour.— ^ 
Btattie's  Dissertations,  4U>,  p.  37.-rLeland's  Deistrcal  WriUrs.— Forbes*s  Life  of 
Beftttie.— Tytler's  Life  ef  Karnes.— Warbarton*s  Letters  t6  I|uTd<«-fBri|i  Cntk^  ' 
vol.  ^KXXIV.— W«rin  of  the  Uwned  for  1729,  Itc.  die.   ,     \ 
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plBbpWa  nbtidns,  and  ftdin  this  cbfresfitlnAi^hAe  be  Hid  let 
Oenevit,  be' brought  b^ck  With  him  86  niueli  6f  the  Oal^^ 
viniM  both  in  doctrine  and  dncipline,  that  the  best  ivbtbb 
c<Mild  be  ^aid  of  him  was,  thaft  he  n^  d  moderate  and  con- 
scientious noncofiformist.    This  was  at  leaiit  tfife  opinion 
of  sevehil  divines,  who  used  to  call. him  and  Dr.  Eutke  of 
CambHdge,  standard-bearers  among  tlie  nonconforMirsts ; 
though  othefs  thought  they  grew  more  cofnformkbte  iii  the 
ehd.    Be  this  as  it  will,  «<  sure  it  is,''  says  Wbdd,  that 
*^  Humphrey  was  a  great  and  general  schblar,   an  able^ 
linguist,  a  deep  divine ;  and  for  his  excellency  of  styles' 
exactness  of  niethod,  and  substance  of  matter  iti  his  writ- 
iisgs,  went  beyond  most  of  oiir  tbeologists  ♦/'     He  died  in 
Feb;  lS90y  N.  S.  leaving  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  twelve 
children.     His  writing;s  are,  1.  ^  Epistola  de  Ora^cis  Uteris^ 
et  Honieri  lectione  et  imitatione  ;'*  printed  before  iii  book' 
of  Hadrian  Junius,  entitled  *' Cornucopise,''  at  Basil,  1558/ 
2;  ^  De  Religionis  eonservatione  et  reformatione,  dequfe' 
primatu  regum,  Bas;  1559.**    S.   *VDe  ratione  interpre-^ 
tandi  auctores,  Bas.  1559.**    4.  ^'Optimates:  sive  de  no-^ 
btlitate,    ^usque  antiqua  Origine,   &c.**  Bas.   1560.      5. 
**J6annis  Juelli  Angli,    Episfcopi  Sarisburierisis,  vita  et^ 
mbrs,  ej usque  ver^  doctrinse  defensio,  8cc.  Lond.'157S.** 
6i  '''Two  Latin  orations  spoken  before  queen  Elizabeth;', 
one  in  1572,  another  in  1575.**     7.  "Sermons;**  and  8. 
''Some  Latin  pieces  against  the  Papists,  Campian  in  par- 
ticular.'*    Wood  quotes  Tobias  Matthew,  an  eminent  arc5fai  ^ 
bishop,  who  knew  him   welt,   as  declaring,    that    "  Dr. 
Humphrey  had  read  more  fttthers  than  Campian  the  Jesuit 
ever  saw ;  devoured  more  than  he  ever  tasted  ;  and  taught 
more  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  than  he   had  either' 
iearned  or  hearc^." ' 

HUNAULD  (Francis  Joseph),  an  eminent  anatomist 
and  physician,  was  born  at  Chateau -Briant,  in  February' 
1701.     His  father  was  a  physician,  and  practised  att  St.' 
Malo.     He  studied  first  at  Rennes,  and  afterwards  at  An- 
gers and  Paris,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Rheims 
in  1722.     On  his  return  to  Paris  be  studied  anatomy  and 

*  Warton  say*  that  about  the  year  ^  Chriit  Churcb»  who  were  capable  of. 
1563,  there  were  only  two  divines,  aod  preaching  the  puMic^aermons  hefare 
those  of  higher  rank,  the  President  of  the  University  of  Oxford.— History  of 
Magdalen  eoltege,    and  the  Dean  of     Pf>etry,  vol.  II.  p.  460. 

\  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.~-Faller*s  Abel  Reilivivus. — Strype's  C^anmer^  p.  S|H|  35S, 
993.— Strype'i  Parker,  p.'  11^,  162—165,  1S4,  217. 
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sargeiy  wilh  gr^  as«[iduity,  under  die  celebrated  letfC^iers 
Winiiloiif  and 'Dm  Vi^rh^y,  i|pd  w^s  adiQitted  into  the  aca- 
ded)y  ct  fi^^eoc^s  ijk  1724.  Having  been  boooi^red  with 
the  appoiptmeQlt  of  p^y^^ician  to  }:de  dul^e  of  JticbeUeu,  be 
apcompi^im^  t^^x  nobleo^aci  in  his  embassy  to  tbe  ixm%  of 
the  en^per^  Charles  Vi,.  at  Vienna,  and  ever  afterwards 
retained  his  ^tire  .eonfidenpe,  and  had  apartments  in  bis 
house.  Qn  tt|fS-4^Ath  of  Qu  Verney,  in  1:7  $0,  Hunauld 
was  appoiiife^  bis  siiccessor^  as  professor  of  apatqmy  in 
the  Jiing^s  garden*  .^bere  he  soon  acquired  a  reputfUion 
littl^  $hort  of.  ti^X  of  his  predecessor,  and  found  tb^  ^a- 
cioms  tbei^tre  .overflowing  with  pupils.  Having  been  ad* 
netted  ja.faember  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris,  he 
practised .  with  great  success,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  court..  He  took  a  journey  iqto  Holland,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  c^lebrat^d  Boerbaave,  with 
wben^  he  ever  afterwards  maintained  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence; and,  in  n35,  be  visited  I^qndon,  where  he  wa^ 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  at  one  of  tbe  meet- 
ings of  which  be  read  some  ^f  Reflections  on  the  operation 
for  Fistviia  Laprymalis,''  which  were  printed  in  the  Trans- 
actions, {le  was  cut  off  in  the  vigour  of  life  by  a  pM<* 
trid  ffsver,  ip  December  1742,  being  in  bis  forty-second 
year,  The  greater  part  of  bis  writings  consist  of  papers, 
wbicb  were  published  in  various  volumes  of  the  memoirs 
of.  the  apademy  of  sciences,  between  1729  and  1742  in- 
clusive. Osteology  was  a  favourite  subject  of  bis  enqi^iry, 
aq^  some  of  the  most  curious  of  his  observations  relate  to 
th,e  fofTinatiop  ai^d  growth  of  the  bones  of  the  skull.  He 
lij^ewise  traced  wijth  great  accuracy  the  lymphatics  of  the 
'lungs  to  the  thorai:ic  puct,  and  thie  progress  of  some  of  tbe 
nerves  of  tbe  thoracic  viscera.  He  published  anonyippusly, 
in  1726,  a  critique,  \J)  the  form  of  a  letter,  on  tbe  book  of 
Petit,  relative  to  the  diseases  of  ^he  bones,  which  occar 
sioned  some  contrpviersy,  and  received  the  formal  disap- 
proval pf  the  academy.  H^nauld  had  collected  a  consi- 
derable anatomical  museum,  whjph  \yas  especially  rich  in 
preparations  illustrative  of  osteplogy  and  the  diseases  of 
the  bones,  and  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  aca- 
demy after  his  death.  ^ 

HUNIADES  (John  Corvinus),  waiwode  of  Transyl- 
vania^  and  general  of  the  armies  of  Ladi3las,  king  of  Hun- 

• 

*  Diet.  Uist.-?Ree8's  CyclopadU. 
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f^ji  w«s  tm^  t^  tbe  greatest  comimanders  6f  bis  time.    He 
fought  agaifl^  the  Turks  like  a  her6,  and,  iir  1442  and 
1443,  gained   important  battles  against  the  generals  of 
Amurath ;  and  obliged  that  prince  to  retire  from  Belgrade, 
after  besieging  it  seven  months.     In  the  battle  of  Varnes, 
so  falid  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  in  which  Ladislas  fell, 
Gorvinus  was  not  less  distinguished  than  in  his  more  for^^ 
tunate  contests  y  and,  being  appointed  governor  of  Hun- 
gary, became  proverbially  formidable  to  the  Turks.     In 
1448,  however,  he  suflFered  a  defeat  from  them.     He  was 
more   fortunate  afterwards,    and   in   1456,    obliged   Ma* 
hornet  11.  also  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Belgrade  \  and  died 
the   iOth   of  September  in   the  same    year.     Mahomet, 
though' an  enemy,  had  generosity  enough  to  lament  t hie 
•  death  df  so  great  a  man ;  and  pride  enough  to  allege  as 
one  c4use  for  hiis  regret,  that  the  world  did  not  now  con<« 
tain  a  man  against  whom  be  could  deign  to  turn  his  arms, 
'■  Of  from  whom  he  could  regain  the  glory  he  had  so  lately 
tost  before  Belgrade.    The  pope  is  6aid  to  have  shed  tears 
on  the  news  of  his  death ;  and  Christians  in  general  la- 
mented Huniades  as  their  best  defender  against  the  infidelsr.  ^ 
\  HUNNIUS  (Giles),  a  celebrated  Lutheran  divine,  was 
born  at  Winende,  a  village  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg, 
in  1550.     He  was  educated  at  the  schools  in  that  vicinity, 
and  took  his  degree  in  arts  at  Tubingen,  in  1567;     He 
then  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  was  so  remarkable  for  his  progress  in  it,  that  in  1576 
be  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Marpurg.     About  the 
same   period   he  married.     He  was  particularly   zealous 
against  the  Calvinists,  and  not  long  aftei^  this  time  began 
to  write  against  them,  by  which  he  gained  so  much  repu* 
tattbn,  that  in  1592  lie  was  sent  for  into  Saxony  to  reform 
that  electorate,  was  made  divimty-professor  at  Wittemburg, 
»id  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  consistory.     In  these 
offices  he  proved  very  vigilant  in  discovering  those  who 
bad  departed  from  the  Lutheran  communion ;  and,  from 
the  aceounts  of  the  severiiiciS  practised  against  those  who 
would  not  conform  to  that  rule,  it  appears  that  nothing  less 
tb|Ni  a  strong  persecution  was  carried  oh  by  him  and  his 
colleagues.  In  1595  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Wittemburg,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  most 
celebrated  polemical  work,  entitled  ^'  Calvious  Judaizans,'^ 

J  Morerl-~Uni?«rsal  History. 
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in  ^^bicb  ke  c\mxge^  that  refonaer  with  all  ppMUile^litreilti* 
At  the  same  time  be  earned  on  a  coatroveraiy  with  Hu)>eiwi 
about  predestination  and  election.  Against  CaLvip  he 
wrote  with  the  most  intemperate  acrimony.  Haooiodfwaa  ' 
present  at  the  confei'ence  at  Raitisbon  in  1601,  b^tweiiiii 
tne  I^Qtberans  and  Roman  catholics.  He  died  of  an.  iiH 
flammation  brought  on  by  the  stone^  in  April  16i03f  Hb 
works  have  been  collect^  in  five  volumes ;  and  contain^ 
fijneral  orattons, .  a  catechism^  prayers,  colloquies^  notes 
on  some  of  the  evangelists,  &c«  &c*  His  acrimiony  in 
writing  went  beyond  bis  judgments  ^ 

HUNT  (Jj^kbmiah),  a  dissenting  divine,  was  born  ia 
London  in  1 678,  and  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Hunt,,  a 
member  of  the  mercers*  company  in  London.  He  was 
educated  under  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,and  after  he  had  finished 
his.  course  with  him,  he  went  first  to  Edinburgh,  and  then 
to  L<eyd^ ;  at  the  latter  place  he  applied  himself  most 
diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  the 
Jewish  antiquities*  In  Holland  he  preached  to  a  small 
English  congregation,  and  upon  his  return  he.  officiated 
some  time  at  Tunstead,  in  Norfolk,*  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  London  about  1710,  and  was  appointed  ppttor  of 
the  congregation  at  Pinners*  hall.  In  1729  the  university 
of  Edinbu^h  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  O.  D.  Hei 
died  in  1744.  He  was  author  of  seveni  single  sermons; 
and  likewise  of  ^<  An  Essay  towards  explaining  the  History; 
and  Revelations  of  Scripture  in  their  several  periods;  to 
which  is  annexed  a  dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  MaaJ'  After 
his  death  four  volumes  of  his  ^'  Sermons,"  with  tracts, 
were  published,  to  which  was  prefixed  Dr.  LardoerS  Fu*. 
neral  Sermon  for  him.* 

HUNT  (Stephen),  of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  Mr.  m* 
cholaa  Hunt  of  that  city  (an  intimate  and  worthy  friend  ol 
Arch.  Tillotson,  and  to  whom,  whilst  labouring  under  a 
cancer,  be  addressed  that  most  excellent,  letter  of  consola* 
tiott,  printed  in  his  life  by  Birch,  p«  13$),  was  admitted  a 
scholar  of  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge,  Jan.  29,  1693.  Aftor  .taks» 
iug  the  degree  pf  M.  B.  in  169^,  he  practised  physic  at 
Canterburyi  and  became  a  collector  of  Koman  €oin%  vma-^' 
sels,  and  utensils,  particularly  of  those  about  Reeolver  and. 
Richborough,  after  the  manner  of  archdeacon  Battdey^  in; 

<  Geo.  Diet— -Melchior  Adam.— Freheri  Theatruni.<^Sazii  Onomait. 
*  Lardner's  Funeral  SerinoQ.-*-Ki|>pift*8  Life  of  Lardo^r,  p,  1 1^  33.«-Prote9- 
tant  Dissenters' Magazine,  vol.  II. 
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bit  <^  AfitiquitBtes  Rutupinv;**  all  which,  together 
htft  books  and  mannsoriptSy  he  becpieathed  to  the  library  of 
that  oalhedral.  He  was  etteemed  a  learned  sntiquary. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain  ^ 

HUNT  (Tbomas),  a  learned  Hebraist,  and  Regius  pro* 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford,  was  born  in  16^6,  but  where 
or  of  what  parents  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  or  in- 
deed to  recover  any  particulars  of  hb  early  life.  He  was 
educated  at  Hart-ball,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  M.  A; 
in  Oct.  26 J  1721,  and  was  one  of  the  first  four  senior  fel- 
lows or  tutors,  when  the  society  was  made  a  body  corporate 
afld  politic  under  the  name  of  Hertford  college;  and  he 
took  his  degree  of  B.  D.  in  (743,  and  that  of  D.  D.  in 
1744.  His  first  literary  publication,  which  indicates  the 
beet -of  his  studies,  was  **  A  Fragment  of  Hippolytus, 
taken  out  of  two  Arabic  MS8.  in  the  Bodleian  library,** 
printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  ^^  Parker's  Bibliotheca 
Biblical'  172il,  4to.  In  1738;:  he  was  elected  Laudian 
professor  of  Arabic,  which  he  r^ained  the  whole  of  bis 
life,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  White. 
In  the  foUowtng  year  he  delivered  in  the  schools,  a  Latin 
speech  ^*  De  antiquitate,  elegantia,  utilitate,  LingusD  Ara«k 
bicse,"  published  the  same  year ;  and  another  <^De  usu 
Dislectorum  Orientalium,  ac  pr«Bcipue  Arabicse,  in  He- 
braicocodioe  interpretando,"  which  was  published  in  1748. 
In  1746  he  issued  proposals  for  printing  *<  AbdoUatiphi 
Histortse  ^gypti  compendium,''  with  a  full  account  of  that 
work,  which,  however,  he  never  published.  The  sub«« 
scribers  were  recompensed  by  receiving  in  lieu  of  it  his 
posthumous  *^  Observations  on  the  Book  of  Proverbi^,^' 
edited  by  Dr.  Kenni6ott  after  his  death. 

In  1747,  Dr.  Hunt  was  appointed  regius  professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  consequently  canon  of  the  sixth  stall  in  Christ 
church.  He  had  in  1740  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  and  was  also  a  fellow  of  that  of  antiquaries.  In 
1757,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  life  of  bishop  Hooper,  he 
published  the  works  of  that  prelate,  in  the  preface  to  which 
he  represents  himself  as  **  one  who  had  received  many  ob- 
Kgatioos  from  his  lordship,  was  acquainted  with  his  fajnily, 
and  had  been  formerly  intrusted  by  him  with  the  care  of 
publishing  one  of  his  learned  works,''  viz.  *^  De  Benedic* 
tione  patriarchse  Jacobi,  conjecturas,"  Oxon.    1728^  4to,^ 

>'  Ifatiert's  Hist,  of  Corpui  Chriiti  CoHege,  Cunbridgt. 
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by  the  pre&ce  to  which  it  appears  that  l»Bbop  0Qopef  was 
one  of  his  early  patrons.  Of  this  oniy  100  copies  were 
printed  as  presents  to  friends^  but  it.  is  included  in  the 
bishop's  works. 

.  ]>r.  Hunt's  epistolary  correspondence  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  considerable.  Some  of  his  letters  are  to  be 
found  in  <^  Doddridge^s  Letters,"  published  by  Stedman. 
He  frequently  mentions  his  ^^  JEgyptian  History/'  and  his 
**  attendance  on  Abdollatiph,"  as  engrossing  much  of  his 
time*  He  also  highly  praises  Dr.  Doddridge's  ^^  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion/'  and  his  ^^  Life  of  colonel  Gardiner^'* 
In  1759  Dr.  Kennicott  dedicated  his  second  volume  on  the 
^^  State  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testao^nli^* 
'  to  his  much  respected  friend  Dr.  Hunt,  to  whom  he  stood 
^*  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  very  elements  of  the 
Hebrew  language.' '  An^uetil  du  Perron,  the  French  orien- 
talist, having  made  some  unbandsoi&e  reflections  on  Dr. 
Hunt,  the  celebrated  sir  William  Jones,  then  a  student  at 
Oxford,  repelled  these  by  a  shrewd  pamphlet,  publiiiieid 
iq  177 1,  entited  ^^  Lettre  a  monsieur  A[nquetil  du  P(erroni) 
dans  laquelle  est  compris  i'examen  de  sa  traduction  des 
livres  attribues  a  Zoroastre.^' 

Among  Dr.  Hunt's  intimate  friends  was  Dr  Gregory 
Sharpe,  who  sought  his  acquaintance  and  highly  prized  it, 
and  their  correspondence  was  frequent  and  affectionate. 
Dr.  Hunt  not  only  promoted  Dr.  Sharpe's  election  into  the 
royal  society,  but  was  a  liberal  and  able  assistant  to  him  in 
bis  literary  undertakings.  When,  however,  Dr.  Sharpe 
published  bis  edition  of  Dr.  Hyde's  Dissertations  in  1767, 
no  notice  was  taken  of  these  obligations ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  is  Dr.  Hu-nt's  having  declined  a  very  unreasooaUe 
request  made  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  to  translate  into  Latin  a  long 
English  detail  of  introductory  matter.  Such  treatment 
Dr.  Hunt  is  said  to  have  mentioned  *^  to  his  friends,  with 
as  much  resentment  as  bis  genuine  good-nature  would  per- 
mit" This  very  learned  scholar,  who  had  long  been 
afflicted  with  the  graVel,  died  Oct.  31,  1774,  aged  seventy* 
eight,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  ailejoining  to  the  body 
of  the  cathedral  of  Chrisr*churcb,  with  an  inscription  ex* 
pressing  only  his  name,  offices,  and  time  of  his  death. 
His  library  was  sold  the  following  year  by  honest  Daniel 
Prince  of  Oxford..  In  that  same  year  Dr.  Kennicott  pub» 
lished  a  valuable  posthumous  work  of  bis  friend^  entitled 
*^  Observations  on  several  passages  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
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with  t^o  Sermpns.  Bj  TbpmmB  Hutu,"  &e,  4lo.  A  con^ 
siderable  part  of  thU.  work  was  printisd  before  bis  death  ; 
and  the  only  i;easop^tv^, wby  he  bimsalf  did  not  finish  it, 
was,  that  he  was.rCH^ar^i^ly  tin^orvvw,  and  distrustful  of 
his  own  judgment;  and  tbat,  in  his  declining  yeacs,  he 
grew  more  and  i;aor^  fearful  of  the  severity  of  public  criti- 
cism, for  which  be.cei^tainly  had  liule  cause,  had  this  been 
his  only  publication..  Hiscbaraater,  as  an  Orientalist,  had 
been  fully  e>stabKshed  -byhis  former  works;  and  be  justly 
retained  it  to  the^  clofe  of  bis. lite,  leaving  tbe  learned- 
world  only  to  regret  that  he  did  not  engage  ia  some  g^and 
and  critical  work,  or  that  he  did  not  complete  an  edition 
of  Job  which  he  had  long  intended.' 

HUNTER  (Christopher),  an  eminent  physician  and 
antiquary  of  Durham,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hunter, 
gent,  of  Medomsley,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1675  :  he  was  educated  at  the  Aree-school  of 
Houghton- le-Spring,  founded  by  the  celebrated  Bernard 
Gilpin,  and  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  continued  until  he  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  1698..  In  1701  he  received  a  faculty  orJicence  from 
Dr.  John  Brookbank,  spiritual  chancellor  at  Durham,  to 
practice  physic  through^ the  whole  diocese  of  Durham. 
After  some  years  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Durham ;  and 
though  he  published  little,  was  always  ready  to  assist  in  any 
literary  undertaking.  He  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Horslay 
and  Mr.  Cordon  to  be  very  exact  and  masterly  in  the  know- 
ledge o(  antiquities.  Dr.  Wilkins  mentions  him  with  re- 
spect in  tbe  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  '^  Councils,'* 
to  which  he  furnished  some  materials;  and  Mr.  Bourne  was 
much  indebted  to  him  in  compiling  his  ^*  History  of  New* 
castle"  He  published > a  new  edition  of  ^^  The  Ancient 
Hites  and  Monuments  of  th/e  church  of  Durham,"  1733, 
without  his  name;  and  a  xurious,  and  now  very  scarce' 
work,  entitled  ^*  An  Illustration  of  Mr.  Daniel  Neale's 
History  of  the  Puriuns,  in  tbe  article  of  Peter  Smart,  M.  A. 
from  original  papers,  with  remarks."  1736,  8vo.  In  April 
1743,  be  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription, 
in  ?  vols.  4to.  ^<  Antiquitates  Parocbiaies  Dioc.  Dunelm. 
hucusque  ineditae,"  but  no  further  progress  appears  to  have 
beeo  made.     Perhaps  this  might  be  owing  to  an  unfortu- 

1  Gent.  Mag.  LXXl. — Doddridge's  Letters .-^Nicbols't  Bowyer.«»MS  cor- 
jrespoadence  with  Dr.  Shavpey  ia  the  possession  of  tbe  Editor. 


Date  aecidMt  he  met  with,  hi  searching  th«  archireH  ^  tbe 
cfttbedral,  where  h«  spilt  g  boftU  of  ink  oh  the  celebrated 
copy  of  Magna  Churta,  ami  was  Mtet  aftennrards  p^innittJeU  * 
to  come  there.    In  1757  he  retired  firom^  Durham,  with 
bis  fauly,  to  Untlmiik,  an  estate  belonging' to  his  Wife^  in' 
Shotley  parish,  Northcmiberlanrf,  where  be  died  JiHy  IS; 
of  that  year,  and  was  hurifed  in  IShotleychnrfch.' 

HUNTER  (Henry),  a  popular  preacher  and  writer,  was* 
born  at  Culross,  in  Perthshire^  in  1741.  He  hid  the  best' 
education  that  the  circumstances  of  his  parefnts  would  per- 
mit, and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  sent  to  the  iiniVersity 
of  Edinburgh,  where,  by  bis  taltots  and  profidenc^,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  die  professors,  and  when  he  left 
Edinburgh  be  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  lord  Don- 
donald's  sons  at  Culross  abbey.  In  1764  he  was  licen^d 
to  preach,  having  passed  the  seVeral  trials  with  great  ap« 
plause:  and  very  quickly  became  muth  followed  on  ac- 
count of  his  popular  talents.  He  was  ordained  in  1766, 
and  was  appointed  minister  of  South  Leith.  On  a  visit  to 
London  in  1769,  he  preached  in  most  of  the  iScotch  meet- 
ing-houses with  great  acceptance,  and  soon  after  his  re- 
turn be  received  an  invitation  to  become  pastbrof  the  Scotch 
church  in  Swallow-street,  which  he  declined;  but  in  1771 
he  removed  to  London,  and  undertook  the  pastoral  office 
in  the  Scotch  church  at  London-wall.  He  appeared  first 
as  an  author  in  1783,  by  the  commencement  of  his  ^'  Sa- 
cred Biography,**  which  was  at  length  extended  to  seven 
volumes  octavo.  While  this  work  was  in  the  course  of  pub-  * 
lication,  he  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Lavater's  <<  Essays 
on  Physiognomy,**  and  in  order  to  render  his  work  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  be  took  a  journey  into  Swisserland,  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  procuring  iuformatibn  from  Lavater  himself. 
He  attained,  in  some  measure,  his  object,  though  the  au- 
thor did  not  receive  him  with  the  cordiality  which  he  ex- 
pected, suspecting  that  the  English  version  must  injure  the 
sale  of  the  French  translation.  The  first  number  of  this 
work  was  published  in  1789,  and  it  was  finished  in  a  style 
worthy  the  improved  state  of  the  arts.  From  this  period 
Dr.  Hunter  sp^nt  much  of  his  time  in  translating  different 
works  ftt)m  the  French  language.  In  1790  he  was  elected 
secretary  to  the  corresponding  board  of  the  ^*  Society  for 
propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and 
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<<  Sifolcb,  Cjurppntmi;'*  M4)botb{tlMeae..  inpiUiaioiiii  went 
mwk  ht^^6imd  hj ,\6b  0^0118  emttiofM  i»  their  b^A^ft 
ta  U96,  b^  fmbUtbed  ivKi^ iirj^liMMi  of  Sermons;  md  ift 
1799  be  0|i!e  the  w(wld /eight  '^  lieauimion  tbe.  fividcnctti 
of  Cbrifftieoiiy,''  beiog  Ui/$  oooiplAftic^o^  z  pbm  b«giin  by 
Mx,  S*iBll.  Tbe*  wbol#  <pqii|»u)s  a  po|piiUr  •  aad  uvefol  «l«Qi« 
d»);MHir.of  tbf  proM&.m  Cwmmmt  of  tbe  CbriMiam  rdigion^ 
admg  fyna  m  ioiermd  evidence,  its  beoeficiaJi  inAnenoe^ 
and  tbe  «ip{»#rior  /ndee  of  ihe  iafoiwataon  which  it  convi^ 
with  r«ipeGt:ioliilwit!jr^  Dfiriiig  die  latfter  years  of  Ui 
US^  Dn  l|im4er*«  eoQstttuticsi  #uflfared  tJne  severest  checks 
fr9l9i  th^  loii  >9f  tJuree  chitdrent  whioh^  with  otber  eatues/ 
cootiifralfd  to. reader  him  uoaUe  ib  iirith8taod,.the  ettecka 
of.4itPmiiP>  He  died  et  tbe  Hot^Welh^  Bristol^  00  thi 
27th  of  Qetob^^  )802,  in  thO'tfiSd  j»er<  of  hk  age.  Dr; 
Hunter  wea  e^mn  of  leamiog :  his  writings  ere  doquenty 
and  shew. bow  well  he  bad  studied  human  nature.  In  the 
pulpit  bhk  maimer  waa  unaffected,  aolemn,  and  impr eaaire. 
He  indulged  his  liberal  and  frilly  be;^rt  in  the  exercise 
of  boapitalily,  «barily»  and  tbe  pleasures  of  sqcial  inter<« 
oowpse^  but  the  latter  frequeetly  beyond  tbe  limits  which  a 
regard  to  prudeece  and  economy  should  have  prescribed. 
He  was  the  translator  of  *^  Letters  of  Euler  to  a  Germau 
Priucessy.Qn  differeot  subjects  in  Physic^  and  Philosophy  ;** 
'<  The  Studies  of  Nature  by  St  Pierre ;''  <<  Saurin's  8er-» 
mons;'*  '*  Sbouiora  Traydls.^'  Miscellaneous  pieces  and 
a^rmona  of  his  own  havA  been  publisbed  since  his  death,  to 
which  are  prefixed  memoira;  from  these  the  foregoing  par«^ 
tiqiUurs  bfl^ve  been  taken.  Dr.  Hunter^  about  1796  or  7, 
b^an  '^A  History  of  London  and  its  Environs,"  which^ 
came  out  ia  parts,  but  did  little  credit  .t»  him,  as  be  evi** 
dently  had  no  talents  or  reseajrch  far  a  work  of  this  de* 
scriptioa.* 

.HUNT£R  (WiUUM^  M.  D.),  an  eminent  anatomist  and 
physician,  was  bora  May  23,  17*iS,  at  Kilbride  in  the 
county  of  Lanark.    He  was  tbe  seventh  of  ten  children  * 

^  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXXU.— Reel's  Cyclopedia. 


^  These  were,  John,  Elizabeth,  An- 
drew, Janet,  James,  Agnes,  William, 
0OfOthea,  Isabella,  and  Joho.  Of  the 
sons,  John  the  eldest,  and  Andrew,  died 
young;  James,  born  in  1715,  was  a 
writer  to  the  signet  at  Edhiburgh,  who, 
disliking  the  profession  of  the  law,  came 


to  London  in  1743,  with  an  inteatioQ 
to  study  anatomy  under  bis  brother 
William,  but  was  prevented  from  par-> 
suing  this  plan  by  ill  health,  which  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  Long  Cal4er« 
wood,  where  he  died  soon^fter^  aged 
28  years  i  John,  the  youngesty  it  tht 
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i>f  J6hn  and  Agnes  Banter,  whe  resided  on  a  sraall  e^te 
in  that  parish^  called  Long  Calderwood,  wbich  had  long^ 
been  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  His  great  grandi- 
father,  by^iis  lather's  side,  was  a  younger  son  of  Hnnter 
of  Hunterston,  ehief  of  the  family  of  that  name;  At  th^ 
i^e  of  fourteen,  his  fiatfaer  sent  him  to  the  college  of  Gias<- 
gow ;  where  h^  passed  five  years,  and  by  bis  prudent  be- 
haviour and  diligence  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  professors^' 
and  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  scholar.  Hai  fsL^er 
had  designed  him  for  the  church,  -but  the  necessity  of  sub* 
scribing  to  articles  of  laith  was  to  him  a  strong  objecdon. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  happened  to  become  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Cullen,  who  was  then  just  established  in 'practice 
at  Hamilton,  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton; 
By  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Cullen,'  he  was  soon  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  die  profession  of  physic.  His  iather'» 
consent  having  been  previously  obtained,  he  went,  in  1757. 
to  reside  with  Dr,  GuUen.  In  the  family  of  this  excellent 
friend  and  preceptor  he  passed  nearly  three  years,  and 
these,  as  he  has  been  often  heard  ^to  acknowledge,  were 
the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  It  was  then  agreed,  that  be 
should  prosecute  his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh  and 
London,  and  afterwards  return  to  settle  at  Hamilton,  in 
partnership  with  Dr.  Cullen. 

Mr.  Hunter  set  out  for  Cdinburgli  in  Nov.  1740,  and 
continued  there  till  the  following  spring,  attending  the 
lecturesof  the  medical  professors,  and  amongst  Others  those 
of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Monro.  He>  arrived  iii  London  iff 
the  summer  of  1741,  and  took  up  his  •  residenc(^  at  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Smellie's,  who  was  at  that  time  an  apothe*^ 
oary  in  Pall-mali.  He  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  recdm^ 
mendation  to  his  countryman  Dr.  James  Douglas,  from  Mr. 
Foulis,  printer  at  Glasgow,,  who  had  l^eeu  useful  to  the 
doctor  in  collecting  for  him  different  editions  of  Horace. 
Dr.  Douglas  was  then  intent  on  a  great  anatomical  work  on 
the  bones,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  and  was 
looking  out  for  a  young  man  of  abilities  and  industry  whom 
he  might  employ  as  a  dissecter.  This  induced  him  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  Mx;.  Hunter ;  aiid  6nding  him  acute 

sabject  of  the  ensuiiig  article. — OF  the  James  Bai  Hie,  D.  D.  professor  of  diTU 

daughters,  Elizabeth,  Agnes,  and  Isa-  niiy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  l^y 

btlla,  died  young;  Janet  married  Mr.  whom  she  had  a  son  Matthew  Baillie, 

Bttchaiian  of  Glasgow,   and   died    in  now  a   rery  eminent  phystotaa,    awi 

1749 1  Dorothea  married  the  late  ver.  two  daujsbtfrs. 
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fOid  sekisible^  he  after  a  short  time  irlvi ted  him  into  his  f$p* 
mily,  to  assist  in  his  dissections,  and  to  superintend  the 
education  of  his  son.  Mr.  Hunter  hav^ing  commnniGaited 
this  offer  to  his  father  and  Dr.  CuUen,  the  latter  relidily 
and  heartily  gave  his  concurrence  to  it  ^  but  his  father, 
who  was  very  old  and  infirin,  and  expected  his  return  with 
impatiencei  consented  with  reluctance.  His  father  did  not 
long  survive,  dying  Oct.  SO  following,  aged  7S.» 
'  Mr.  Hunter,,  having  accepted  v  Dr.  Douglas's  invitationi 
was  by  hisffjendly  assistance  enabled  to  enter  himself  asa 
surgeon^s  pupil  at  St.  George's  hospital  under  Mr.  James 
Wilkie,  and  as  a  dissecting,  pupil  under  Dr.  Frank*  Nichols, 
who  at  that  time  taught  anatomy  with  considerable  reputa* 
tioB.  He  likewise  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  expe- 
rimental philosophy  by  Dr.  Desaguliers.  Of  these*  means 
of  improvement  he  did  not  fail  to  make  a  proper  use*  He 
soon  became  expert  in  dissection,  and  Dr.  Douglas  was  at 
the  ex  pence  of  having  several  of  his  preparations  engraved. 
But  before  many  months  had  elapsed,  he  had  the  hiisfor* 
tune  to  lose  this  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Douglas  died  April 
1,  i74a,  in  his  67th  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  chiU 
dren.  The  death  of  Dr.  Douglas,  however,  made  no 
change  in  his  situation.  He  continued  \o  reside  with  the 
doctor's  family,  and  to  pursue  his  studies  with  the  same 
diligence  as  before.  In  1743  he  communicated  to  the 
royal  society  *^  An  Essay  on  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of 
articulating  Cartilages."  This  ingenious  paper,  on  a  sub^ 
ject  which  till  then  hsd  not  been  sufficiently  investigated; 
affords  n  striking  ^testimony  of .  the  rapid  progress  be  had 
made  in  his  anatomical  inquiries.  As  he  had  it  in  contem^ 
plation  to  teach  anatomy,  his  attention  was  directed  prin- 
cipally  to  this  object;*  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 
an  additional  mark  of  his  prudence/  that  he  did  not  pre* 
cipitately  engage  in  this  attempt,  b^t  passed  several  years 
in  acquiring  such  a  degree  of  knowledge,  and  such  a  col* 
lection  of  preparations,  as  might  insure  him-sucoess.  After 
waiting  some  time  for  a  favourable  opening,  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  as  lecturer  to  a  private  society  of  sur- 
geons in  Cavent-garden,  began  bis  lectures  in  their  rooms, 
and  soon  extended  his  plan  from  surgery  to  anatomy.  This 
undertaking  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1746.  He  is  said 
to  have  experienced  much  solicitude  when  he  began  to 
speak  in  public,  but  applause  soon  inspired  bim  with  cou- 
rage ;  and  by  degrees  be  became  so  fond  of  teaching,  that 
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fiotr  many  yfi$n  b«fbre  bit  4m^  he  wis  never  hufipierdiM 
wlieD  employed  ia  deliveriiig  a  lecture. 

The  .profits  of  hU  two  first  cowrses  were  considerables 
but  hy  contributing  to  the  wants  of  different  friends,  be 
found  himself  at  the  return  of  the  next  setaon,  f>Uiged:to 
defier  his  lectures  for  a  fortnight,  merely  because  he  had 
not  money  to  defray  the  necessaiy  ezpence  of  advertisi^ 
moots.  This  circumstance  taught  him  to  be  moi^e  ^lesenred 
in  this  respect  In  1747  he  was  admitted,  a  member,  of 
the  corporation  of  surgeons,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  UA* 
lewiog  year,  soon  after  the  close  of  his  lectures,  he  set 
out  in  company  with  his  pupil,  Mr*  James  Oougliis,  on*  a 
tour  through  Holland  to  Paris.  His  lectures  sufieved  no 
interniptioa  by  thii  journey,  as  he  returned  to  England 
soon  enough  to  prepare  for  his  winter  course,  which  hegain . 
about  the  usual  time.  At  first  he  practised  both  surgeiy 
and  midwifery,  bat  the  former  be  always  disliked ;  and, 
being  elected  one  <rf  the  surg^n-men-midwives  first  to  dw 
Middlesex,  and  aoon  afterwards  to  the  British  lying-in 
'hospital,  and  recommended  by  several  of  the  most  emit 
nent  aorgeons  of  that  time,  bis  line  was  thus  determined. 
Over  hb  countryman,  Dr.  SmeUie,  notwithstanding  his 
great  experi^ice,  and  the  reputation  he  had  justly  ac* 
quired,  he  had  a  great  advantage  in  person  and  address^ 
The  most  lucrative  part  of  die  practice  of  midwifery  was 
at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  sir  Richard  Manningham  and 
Dr.  Sandys.  The  former  of  these  died,  and  the  latter  re« 
tired  into  the  country  a  few  years  after  Mr.  Hunter  b^an 
to  be  known  in  midwifery.  Althodgb  by  these  incidents 
he  was  established  in  the  practice  of  midwifery, .  it  is  Well 
known  that  in  proportion  as  his  reputation  increased,  his 
opinion  was  eagerly  sought  in  all  cases  where  any  light 
concerning  the  seat  or  nature  of  any  disease,  could  be  ex* 
pected  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy.  In  17^0 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  began  to  practise  as  a  physician.    About 


*  Mr.  Wation,  F.  R.  S.  who  was 
oae  of  Mr.  Hunter's  earliest  pupils, 
adpoospanied  him  home  after  bis  ia- 
tiodttctory  lecture.  Mr.  Buoter^  who 
had  received  ahout  seventy  fuineas 
from  his  pupils,  and  had  got  the  nO« 
ney  in  a  bag  under  his  cloak,  ob»erved 
to  Mr.  Watson,  that  it  was  a  larger 
«um  than  he  had  ever  been  master  of 
before,    JDr.  Piilteoef,  in  .his  **  Life  ot 


Linnseus,"  hat  not  thought  it.  super- 
fluous to  recocul  the  slander  beginning 
from  which  that  giwatiutaralist  rone  ft 
ease  and  affluence  to  life.  <*  Exivi 
patria  triginti  sea  nummis  aureis  dives/' 
are  •  Linnsus's  own  words.  Anecdotes 
of  this  sort  deserve  to  bo  rooorded*  is 
an  encouragement  to  young  men,  who, 
»ith  great  merit,  bsppen  to  possess 
hut  little  advantsges  ojt  foitane. 
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dlk  titne  he  quitted  the  family  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  went 
to  reside  in  Jermyn«-9treet  In  the  summer  of  1751  he 
nivtsiled  his  native  country)  for  which  he  always  retained 
8  cardial  affection.  His  mother  was  still  living  at  Long 
Calderwood^  which  was  now  become  his  property  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  James.  Dr.  CuUen,  for  whonj  he  always 
eotertatiied  a  sincere  regard,  wals  then  established  at  Glasgow. 
During  this  visit,  he  shewed  his  attachment  to  his  little 
piMernal  inheritance,  by  giving  many  instructions  for  re- 
pairing and  improving  it,  and  for  purchasing  any  adjoining 
lauds  that might  be  ofiered  for  sale.  As  he  and  Dr.  Cullen 
were  riding  one  day  in  a  low  part  of  the  country,  the  lat- 
ter pcHUting  imt  to  him  Long  Calderwood  at  a  considerable 
cttfttauce,  remarked  how  conspicuous  it  appeared.  '^  Well,'^ 
laid  he,  with  some  degree  of  energy,  "  if  I  live,  T  shall 
make  it  still  more  conspicuous.*'  After  his  journey  to 
Scotland,  to  which  he  devoted  only  a  few  weeks,  he  was 
never  absent  from  London,  unless  bis  professional  en4 
gagements,  as  sometimes  happened,  required  his  attend- 
ance  at  a  distance  from  the  capital. 

In  1762  we  find  him  warmly  engaged  in  controversy^ 
supporting  his  claim  to  diflReretit  anatomical  discdveries,  in 
a  work  entitled  *^  Medical  Commentaries,**  the  style  of 
wbieh  is  corr^t  and  spirited  <*.  'As  a;n  excuse  'for  the  tar- 
diness with  which  he  brought  forth  this  work,  he  observes 
in  his  introduction,  that  it  required  a  good  deal  of  time. 

*  ■  .       ,     .  ...  .  ^    . 

*,  lorhif  <*Jledieal.Coiniiieiits7i«f4''  ^  Mr«  Nbgiiez,  in  the  seeimd  edttioii  of 
to  which  a  '*  Suppiemeot?'  was  after-  a  worlL  entitled  <*  L'An^mie  du  Corpi 
wards  added,  he  supported  the  jm'ority  Ae  I'Homme  en  a^rej^e,^^  printed  at 
of  liif  diicoveries  over  Ihoae  of  Or*    Puria.    Who  may  have  Ihrst  succeeded 


MiM.ro,  joD.  professor  of  anatomy  at 
£diriburgh,  in  respect  to  the  duets  of 


in  a  lucky  injection,  ^seeo^s  a  iD;stter 
warcely  worthy  of  contest;  but  Dr, 

the  laebrymal^  gtandst  injections  of  tlie  Himter  was  ektremefy  tenacious  of  any 

tea  tide,  the  urigin  and  vaa  ^f^the.  ly  m-  ebitna  of  this  kind*  and  wooM  not  «of«> 

pbatic  ressels,  and  absorption  by  veins,  fer  the  interfereoce  eyen  of  his  own 

There  is,  however,  sbme  difficulty  in  brother.    Some   papers;    in    which  a 

adjnttiog  tbo  claims  of  costemi^rary  darm  of  Mr>  John  Honter,  relative  to 

anatomists.     The  jpreat  doctrine  of  the  the  cpntiectioo  betweeo  the  placantai , 

absorbent  action  of  the  lymphatic  sys-  and  aterus,  was  dfsputed  by  the  doc- 

tern,  which  is  now  fully  received,  at  tor  in   1*780,  are  preserved  in  the  ar* 

Jeatt  by  the  anatomists  of  Great  Bri-*  *  chives  of  the  royal  society.   ;  In  the 

tain,  was  taught  and  illnitrated  at  the  "  Commentaries"  there  are  alsdi  some 

same  time  in  the  fphools  of  London  observations  on  the  innensihinty  of  t lie 

and'of  fdinburfh,  and>xereiiied  the  in-  dura  tnater,  periosteum,  tendon  <« ,  and 

fenuity  of  HiiiAter,  -  Monro,  Hewson,  ligaments,  ar  taught  with  some  slight 
Craikshaakr    and     oth^r  aiiatomists.  '   difference   by'Ualler;    ami    f^jfewise 

Butt>r«  Sinimdns  has  ahewi^, '  that  the  -  *<  ObservaYions  on  the  State  of  the  l^estis 

prinoipal  points  of  -^m  s^lani  had  intfaePtetni,  and  on  the  Hernia  Con< 

heen  stated  so  long  ago  as  H^,  by  gentta,  by  Mr.  John  Hunter.'* 

vou  xvni.            .  Y 
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#^4  h^  imd  littk  to  qpue;  thai  tbt  suhy^t  w4s  wipln* 
ippty  and  di«]^9re  be  wi^  Yjefy  iiddom  19  the  bowMir 
to  take  k  np.  In  ITM^  iirheii  oer  pceseoi  eReUem  tptom 
became  piegoaiijty  Dr.  Hunter  waa  coiiiylie4;  aad  tmo 
years  after  be  had  the  beo^or  tp  be  appoinied  pbyiiciao* 
extraordinary  to  her  n^jestj.  Abeot  tUa  time  his  avooa- 
tions  were  so  onaseroesy  that  he  beqanie  deaooss  of  les- 
senipg  bis  finig^e,  and  baTiog  noliced  the  ingennity  and 
assiduous  applicaUoa  of  the  We  Mr*  WiUiam  HeiraaBi 
F«  &.  S.  who  was  tbeo  ooe  of  his  piq^ilsp  he  engaged  hiss, 
fiij^t  as  an  awisfaa^j  and  afterwards  as  a  partner  in  his  lee* 
t^Tfss.  This  canneetion  contiooed  till  1770,  when  soase 
dispnfes  happened,  which  terminated  in  a  separations  [See 
Hbwsou].  Mr.  Ifewsop  was  succeeded  in  the  partnership 
by  Mr.  Criiik^hank,  whose  anatomical  abilities  were  de«> 
penredly  respepted. 

A^l  30,  17$7,  Dr.  Bnnbvr  was  elected  F.  IL  S.  and  the 
ye^  following  csoa^mttnicated  to  that  learned  body  ^  Ohr 
serration^  on  the  Bones  commonly  supposed  to  be  Ele^ 
phants*  bones,  which  have  been  found  near  the  river  Ohio 
in  Ame^K»i/*  This  was  not  the  only  subject  of  natural 
history  on  which  Dr.  Hunter  employed  his  pen ;  for  in  a 
subsequent  volume  of  the  ''  Philosophical  Transactions,** 
we  find  biipi  offeiing  his  <*  Remarks  on  some  Bones  found 
in  the  Bo<^  of  Gibraltar,'*  which  be  proves  to  have  be* 
loogec)  to  some  quadruped.  In  the  same  work,  likewise, 
he  published  an  account  of  the  Nyl-ghau,  an  Indian  ani- 
mal not  described  before,  and  which,  from  its  strength 
and  swiftness,  promised,  he  thought,  to  be  an  useftil  ac- 
quisition to  this  country. 

In  1768,  Dr.  Hunter  becsme  F.  S.  A.  and  the  samb 
year,  at  the  institution  of. a  royal  aqademy  of  arts,,  he  was 
appointed  by  his  majesty  to  the  office  of  professor  of  ana- 
tomy. This  appoiotmeot  opened  a  new  field  for  his  abi^ 
lities ;  and  he  engaged  in  it,  as  he  did  in  every  other  pur- 
suit of  his  life,  with  unabating  zeal.  He  now  adapted  his 
anatomical  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture; and  the  novelty  and  justness  of  hi^  observations 
proved  at  once  the  readiness  and  tb^  exteg^  of  his  genius. 

In  January  1781,  be  was  unaniinously  elected  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Dr.  John  Fothergill  as  president  of  the  so- 
ciety of  physicians  of  London.  ^^  He  was  one  of  those,** 
says  Dr.  Simmons,  ^  to  #hom  we  are  indebted  for  ita^ 
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'HitaMiibiBeiiti  and  oar  grat^f^  mf^kaowledgmenlf  ere  dfae 
10  btm  for  bis  zealous  eti^eayoMrs  to  (jiromofce  the  liberfil 
views  of  tUa  institulioa,  hy  rend^rtDg  it  a  source  of  mutiiaV 
ieappefeilidnty  and  thus  making  it  tAtimately  useful  to  tbe 
|»iiblia**  As  bis  name  and  talents  were  knoviFB  and  re- 
epeoted  in  e^ery  part  of  Europe^  so  the  honours  conferred 
9m  bin  were  oot  limited  to  his  own  country.  In  1760  tbe 
legrad  medioii  society  at  Paris  elected  him  one  of  their  fa- 
reigti  asseeiates;  aed  in  1782  he.  received  a  similar  m»rk 
of  distinction  from  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  that 
mtj.  We  ccmse  now  to  the  most  splendid  of  Dr.  Hunter^s 
-medioal  publications,  ^^  The  Anatomy  of  tbe  Human  Gra- 
vid Uterus.'^  The  appearance  of/ this  work,  which  bad 
been  begun  so  early  as  1751  (at  which  time  ten  of  the 
thirty»four  plates  it  contains  were  completed),  wb[s  re- 
tarded till  1775,  ^y  by  the  author*^  desire  of  sending  it 
into  the  world  with  fewer  imperfections.  This  gre^  work 
ii  dedieatted  to  the  king.  In  his  preface  to  it  we  find  tbe 
aHtbor  yery  eandtdly  acknowledging,  that  in  most  of  the 
dissections  be  had  been  assisted  by  his  brother,  Mr.  John 
Hufiier.  This  anatomical  description  of  the  gravid  Qteros, 
was  Bd  tbe  only  work  which  Dr.  Hunter  had  in  coHtem- 
plation  to  give  to  tbe  public.  He  had  long  been  em« 
plogred  in  cadlecting  and  arranging  materials  for  a  bit* 
tery  of  the  Fartons  conaretions  that  are  formed  in  tiie  bu* 
miti  hodji  He  seems  to  have  advanced  no  farther  in  tbe 
executioB  of  this  design,  than  to  have  nearly  completed 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  urinary  and  biliary  concre- 
tions. Among  Dr.  Hiinter^s  papers  have  likewise  been 
found  two  introductory  lectures,  which  are  written  out  so 
fairly,  and  with  such  accuracy,  that  he  probably  intended 
so  further  correction  of  tbem-,  before  they  should  be 
^iven  to  tbe  world.  In.  thiese  lectures  Dr.  Hunter  traces 
the  history  of  anatomiy  from  tbe  earliest  to  the  present 
limes,  along  with  die  general  progress  of  science  and  the 
srta.  He  considers  the  great  utility  of  anatomy  in  the 
practice  of  phj^ic  and  surgery ;  gives  the  ancient  divisions 
(^  tbe  different  substances  composing  the  human  body, 
•which  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  anatomy;  points  ouj^ 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  cultivating  this  branch  of 
natural  knowledge;  and  concludes  with  explaining^  the 
particular  plan  of  his  own  lectures.  Besides  these  MSS,.  he 
baa  ako  left  b^bitid  hkn  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 

Y   2 
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difMCtion^.  The  ftne  jear  in  irhidi  tli«  tiMei  of  the 
gOLWid  tttentf  mtda  their  apptwrMce,  Dr.  Hunter  conram* 
fltetied  to  the  royal  foeietr  ^^  An  eii^  on  tbe  Origin  of 
ibe  Venereal  Diieaie/*  After  tbu  paper  bad  been  read 
to  tbe  roiral  foeietf ,  Dn  Hnnter,  in  a  conremtion  with 
tbe  bte  Df»  Mofgrare,  wai  conTinced  tbat  tbe  teatimony 
on  wbicb  be  placed  bit  cbief  dependence  waa  of  lew 
weight  than  be  bad  at  fint  imagined ;  be  dierefore  very 
properly  laid  af  ide  bit  intentbn  df  giring  bia  etaay  to  th» 
public. 

In  1777,  Dr.  Hnnter  joined  witb  Mn  Wation  in  pre» 
lenttng  to  the  royal  society  **  A  abort  account  of  tbe  latQ 
Dr.  Maty't  illnesf ,  and  of  tbe  appearances  on  diasection  ;'* 
and  the  year  foibwing  be  published  bis  ^  Reflections  on 
tba  Section  of  tbe  Symphysis  Pubis.'* 
'  We  must  now  go  back  a  liule  in  the  order  of  Ume,  to 
describe  the  origin  and  progress  of  Dr.  Hunter's  Museum, 
without  some  account  of  which  these  memoirs  would  be 
very  incomplete.  When  be  began  to  practise  midwifery, 
be  was  desirous  of  acquiring  a  fortune  suflBicient  to  place 
him  in  easy  and  independent  circumstances.  Before  many 
years  had  elapsed,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  sum 
adequate  to  his  wishes  in  this  respect ;  and  this  he  set  apart 
as  a  resource  of  wbicb  he  might  avail  himself  whenever 
affcor  infirmities  should  oblige  him  to  retire  from  business. 
'  He  has  been  beard  to  say,  that  he  once  took  a  considerable 
sum  from  this  fund  for  the  purposes  of  bis  museum,  but 
tbat  he  did  not  feel  himself  perfectly  at  ease  till  he  had 
restored  it  again.  After  he  had  obtained  this  competency, 
as  his  wealth  continued  to  accumulate,  he  formed  a  laud* 
able  design  of  engaging  in  some  scheme  of  public  utility, 
and  at  first  had  it  in  contemplation  to  found  an  anatomical 
school  in  this  metropolis.  For  this  purpose,  about  1765, 
during  the  adminifltration  of  Mr.  Grenville,  be  presented 
H  memorial  to  tbat  minister,  in  which  he  requested  the 
grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Mews  for  the  site  of  an 
anatomical  theatre.  Dr.  Hunter  undertook  to  expend  7000/. 
on  the  building,  and  to  endow  aprofeuorsbip  of  anatomy  in 
perpetuity.    This  scbeiKia  did  not  meet  with  the  reception 

*  The  work  on  the  Gravid  Ulerui  t«ndod  U>  supply  ihii  duttct.    It  ti  tu* 

*  Vti  pubjllhed  without «  dovcriplive  ao*  titWd  **  An  Aaatomical  Description  of 

oouAt.    lu  1T95|  Dr.  BailUc  publitbed  tho  Human  Qravid  Uterus,  atK)  its  Con* 

froiQ  Dr«  Hunter'i.  paperti  improved  teuti.    By  the  Jate  W.  Uiuuer»..M«  JD*** 

by  hit  own  obiervationi»  e  book  iu«  Jto^  and  forma  a  thin  4to. 
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ft  deserved.  In  a  conversation  on  this  subject  soon  after* 
^ards  with  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  his  lordship  expressed  a. 
wish  that  the  plan  might  be  carried  into  execution  by  sub« 
•cription,  and  very  generously  requested  to  have  bb  name 
set  down  for  1000  guineas.  Dr.  Hunter's  delicacy  would 
not  allow  him  to  adopt  this  proposal.  He  chose  rather  to 
execute  it  at  his  own  expence,  and  accordingly  purchased 
a  spot  of  ground  in  Great  Windmill-street,  where  he  erected 
a  spacious  house,  to  which  he  removed  from  Jermyn-street 
in  1770.  In  this  building,  besides  a  handsome  amphi- 
theatre and  other  convenient  apartments  for  his  lectures 
sCnd  dissections,  there  was  one  magnificent  room,  fitted  up 
with  great  elegance  and  propriety  as  a  museum. 

:Of  the  magnitude  and  value  of  bis  anatomical  collection, 
some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  we  consider  the  great 
length  of  years  he  employed  in  making  anatomical  prepa*. 
rations,  and  in  the  dissection  of  morbid  bodies  ;  added  to 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  procured  additions,  from  the 
QoUections  that  were  at  difi^rent  times  offered  for  sale  ifi 
London.  His  specimens  of  rare  diseases  were  likewise 
frequently  increased  by  presents  from  his  medical  friends 
und  pupils,  who,  when  any  thing  of  this  sort  occurred  to 
them,  very  justly  thought  they  could  not  dispose  of  it 
more  properly  than  by  placing  it  in  Dr.  Hunter's  museum. 
Before  his  removal  to  Windmill-street,  he  had  confined. 
bis  collection  chiefly  to  speci|nens  of  human  and  compa- 
rative anatomy,  and  of  diseases ;  -but  now  he  extended  his 
views  to  fossils,  and  likewise  to  the  branches  of  polite  li-* 
terature  and  erudition.  In  a  short  space  of  time  he  be- 
came possessed  of  ^^  the  most  magnificent  treasure  of  Greek 
and  Latin  books  that  has  been  accumulated  by  any  person 
now  living,  since  the  days  of  Mead.''  A  cabinet  of  an* 
cient. medals  contributed  likewise  greatly  to  the  richness 
of  his  museum.  A  description  of  part  of  the  coins  in  this 
cdllection,  struck  by  the  GTreek  free  cities,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  doctor's  learned  friend  Mr.  Combe,  under  the 
title  of  "  Nuonfmorum  veterum  populorura  &  urbium  qui 
in  museo  Gulielmi  Hunter  asservantur  descriptio  figuris 
ilittstrata.  Opera  &  studio  Caroli  Combe,  S.  R.  jc  S.  A. 
Soc*  Londini,"  1783,  4to.  In  a  classical  dedication  of 
this  elegant  volume  to  .the  queen,  Dr.  Hunter  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations  to  her  majesty.  In  the  preface, 
some  account  is  given  of  the  progress  of  the  collection, 
which  bad  been  brought  together  since  1770,  with  sin- 
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gukr  taste^  and  at  the  expence  of  upwards  oF  SO^OOOft^' 
In  1761,  the  xQuseoin  received  a  valuable  addition  of  shells, 
corals,  and  other  curious  subjects  of  natural  bistorj,  whicb 
bad  been  collected^  by  the  late  Dr.  Fothergiil,  who  gave 
directions  by  bis  wiil,  that  his  collection  should  be  ap** 
praised  after  his  death,  and  that  Dr.  Hunter  should  have 
the  refusal  of  it  at  500/.  under  the  valuation.  This  was 
accordingly  done,-  and  Dr.  Hunter  purchased  it  for  the 
sum  of  1200/. 

Dr,  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  bis  profession,  honoured  with 
the  esteem  of  his  sovereign,  and  in  the  possession  of  every 
thing  that  his  reputation  and  wealth  could  confer,  seemed 
now  to  have  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes.  But  these 
sources  of  gratification  were  embittered  by  a  disposition 
to  the  gout,  which  harassed  him  frequently  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  his  very  abstemious 
manner  of  living.  About  ten  years  before  his  death  his 
health  was  so  much  impaired,  that,  fearing  he  might  soon 
become  unfit  for  the  fatigues  of  his  profession,  he  began 
to  think  of  retiring  to  Scotland.  With  this  view  he  re- 
quested his  friends  Dr.  Culien  and  Dr.  Baillie,  to  look  out 
for  a  pleasant  estate  for  him.  A  considerable  one,  and 
such  as  they  thought  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  was  of- 
fered for  sale  about  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alloa.  A  description  of  it  was  sent  to  him,  and  met  with 
his  approbation  :  the  price  was  agreed  on,  and  the  bargain 
supposed  to  be  concluded.  But  when  the  title-deeds  of 
the  estate  came  to  'be  examined  by  Dr.  Hunter's  counsel 
in  London,  they  were  found  defective,  and  he  was  advised 
not  to  complete  the  purchase.  After  this  he  found  the 
expeuces  of  his  museum  increase  so  fast,  that  he  laid  aside 
all  thoughts  of  retiring  from  practice. 

This  alteration  in  his  plan  did  not  tend  to  improve  his 
health.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  returns  of  his 
gout  became  by  degrees  more  frequent,  sometimes  af« 
fecting  his  limbs,  and  sometimes  his  stomach,  but  seldoin 
remaining  many  hours  in  one  part.  Notwithstanding  this 
valetudinary  state,  his  ardour  seemed  to  be  unabated.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  as  eager  to  acquire  new 
credit,  and  to  secure  the  advantage  of  what  he  had  before 
gained,  as  be  could  have  been  at  the  most  enterprising 
part  of  bis  life.  At  length,  on  Saturday,  March  15,  1783, 
after  having  for  several  days  experienced  a  return  of  wan'<^ 
derlng  gout,  be  complained  df  great  li^ad-acbe  and  naus€d« 
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III' this  stiite  he  went  to  bed,  and  for  sereral  dmys  fait  itaora 
piun  than  usual,  bbth  in  his  stomach  and  limba.  On  thii 
Thursday  foliov^ing  he  found  himself  so  much  recor^ftred, 
that  he  detentiined  to  give  the  introductory  lecture  to  th« 
operations  of  surgery.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  his 
friends  urged  to  him  the  imprbprieiy  of  such  an  attempt* 
He  was  determined  to  make  the  experiment,  and*  acoord- 
ingly  delivered  the  lecture;  but  towards  the  conclusion,  his 
strength  was  s6  exhausted  that  he  fainted  away,,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed  by  two  servants.  The  foi* 
lowing  night  and  day  his  symptoms  were  such-  as  indicated 
danger ;  and  on  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Combe,  who  madlA 
him  an  early  visit,  was  alarmed  on  being  told  by  Dr.  Hun- 
ter himself,  that  during  the  night  he  had  certainly  had  i 
paralytic  stroke.  As  neither  his  speech  nor  his  pulse  wete 
affected,  and  he  was  able  to. raise  himself  in  bed,  Mri 
Combe  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he  was  mi^takem 
But  the  event  proved  the  doctor's  idea  of  his  iQomplmnt  to 
be  but  too  well  founded  ;  for  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
which  happened  on  Sunday  March  30,  he  voided  no  urine 
without  the  assistance  of  the  catheter,  which  was  occa- 
sionally introduced  by  his  brother ;  and  purgative  medi- 
cines were  administered  repeatedly,  without  procuring  a 
passage  by  stool.  These  circumstances,  and  the  absence 
of  pain,  seemed  lo  shew  that  the  intestines  and  bladder 
had  lost  their  sensibility  and  power  of  contractibn  ;  and  it 
was  reasonable  to  presume,  that  a  partial  palsy  had  affected 
the  nerves  distributed  to  those  parts.  The  latter  momenta 
of  his  life  exhibited  a  remarkablW  instance  of  calmness  and 
fortitude.  Turning  to  his  friend  Mr.  Coitibe,  *^  If  I  had 
strength  enough  to  hpid  a  pen,''  said  he,  '*  I  would  write 
how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die.'' 

By  his  will,  the  use  of  bis  museum,  under  the  direction 
of  trustees,  devolved  to  his  nephew  Matthew  Baillie,  and 
in  case  of  his  death,  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  for  the  term  of 
thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  whole  collec- 
tion was  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  but  Dr. 
Baillie  removed  it  to  its  destination  some  years  before  the 
completion  of  that  term.  The  sum  of  8000/.  sterling  was 
left  as  a  fund  for  the  support  and  augmentation  of  the  col- 
lection. The  trustees  were,  Dr.  George  Pdrdyce,  Dr.  Da- 
vid Pitcairne,  and  Mr.  Charles  (since  Dr.)  Combe,  to  each 
of  whom  Dr.  Hunter  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  30/.  for 
thirty  years,   that  is,    during  the  period  in  which  they 
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would  be  executing  the  purposes  of  the  will.  Dr*  HwtQf 
likewise  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  100/.  to  bis  sister  Mrs« 
Baillie,  during  her  life,  and  the  sum  of  2000/.  to  each  of 
her  two  daughters.  The  residue  of  his  estate  and  effects 
went  to  his  nephew.  On  Saturday  April  5,  his  remaios 
were  interred  in  the  rector's  vault  of  St^  James's  church, 
Westminster. 

Of  the  person  of  Dr.  Hunter  it  may  be  observed  that  he 
was  regularly  shaped,  but  of  a  slender  make,  and  rather 
below  a  middle  stature.  There  are  several  good  portraits 
of  him  extant.  One  of  these  is  an  unfinished  painting  by 
Zoffany,  who  has  represented  him  in  the  attitude  of  giving 
a  lecture  on  the  muscles  at  the  royal  academy,  surrounded 
by  a  groupe  of  academicians.  His  manner  of  living  waa 
extremely  simple  and  frugal,  and  the  quantity  of  his  food 
was  small  as  well  as  plain.  He  was  an  early  riser,  and 
when  business  was  over,  was  constantly  engaged  in  his 
anatomical  pursuits,  or  in  his  museum.  There  was  some^ 
thing  very  engaging  in  his  manner  and  address,  and  he  ha4 
such  an  appearance  of  attention  to  his  patients  when  he 
was  making  his  inquiries,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  conciliate., 
their  confidence  and  esteem.  In  consultation  with  his  mor 
dical  brethren,  he  delivered  his  opinions  with  diffidence 
and  candour.  In  familiar  conversation  he  was  chearful  and 
unassumingt  All  who  knew  him  allowed  that  he  possessed 
an  excellent  understanding,  great  readiness  of  perception, 
a  good  memory,  and  a  sound  judgment.  To  these  intel- 
lectual povjrers  be  united  uncommon  assiduity  and  precis 
sioo,  so  that  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  anatomical  inves- 
tigation. As  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  he  was  long  and-  d$» 
servedly  celebrated.  He  was  a  good  orator,  and  iiaving  a^ 
clear  and  accurate  conception  of  what  he  taught,  he  knew 
how  to  place  in  distinct  and  intelligible  points  of  view 
the.  most  abstruse  subjects  of  anatomy  and  physiology* 
How  much  he  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  medical 
science  in  general,  may  be  collected  from  the  concise  view 
we  have  taken  of  his  writings.  The  munificence  he  dis« 
played  in  the  cause  of  science  has  likewise  a  claim  to  our 
applause.  Dr.  Hunter  sacrificed  no  part  of  his  time  or  his 
fortune  to  voluptuousness,  to  idle  pomp,  or  to  any  of  the 
common  objects  of  vanity  that  influence  the  pursuits  of 
mankind  in  general.  He  seems  to  have  been  jinimated 
with  a  desire  of  distinguishing  himself  in  those  things  which 
^iG  in  their  nature  laudable ;  and  being  a  bachelor,  si^nd 
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withodt  views  of  eslabliihiog  a  family,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
indolge  his  inclioation*  Let  us,  therefore,  not  withhold 
llie  praise  that  is  due  to  him ;  and  undoubtedly  his  tem- 
peraiiGe,  his  prudence,  his  persevering  and  eager  pur* 
suit  of  knowledge,  constitute  an  example  which  we  may, 
with  advantage  to  ourselves  and  to  society,  endeavour  to 
imitate.' 

HUNT£R  (JOHH),  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Hunter,  one 
of  the  most  profound  anatomists,  sagacious  and  expert 
•urgeons,  and  acute  observers  of  nature,  that  any  age  has 
produced,  was  born  at  Long  Calderwood,  before-men^ 
tionedy  July  14,  1728.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  lost 
bis  £sfeh4ir,  and  being  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  was 
Bufiered  to  employ  himself  in  amusement  rather  than  study, 
though  sent  occasionlaily  to  a  grammar-school.  He  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty  before  he  felt  a  wish  for  more 
active  employment ;  and  bearing  of  the  reputation  his  bro« 
ther  William  had  acquired  in  London  as  a  teacher  of  ana- 
tomy, made  a  proposal 'to  go  up  to  him  as  an  assistant. 
His  proposal  was  kiiidly  accepted,  and  in  September  1748 
•he  arrived  in  London.  It  was  not  long  before  bis  dispo- 
sition to  ex<:el  in  anatomical  pursuits  was  fully  evinced, 
and  his  determination  to  proceed  in  that  line  confirmed 
and  approved.  In  the  summer  of  1749  he  attended  Mr. 
Cheselden  at  Chelsea-hospital,  and  there  acquired  the  ru- 
diments of  surgery.  In  the  subsequent  winter  he  was  so 
fat:  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  to  instruct 
his  brother's  pupils .  in  dissection  ^  and  from  the  constant 
occupation  of  the  doctor  in  business,  this- task  in  future 
devolved  almost  totally  upon  him.  In  the  summer  ot  17$0 
he  again  attended  at  Chelsea,  and  in  1751  became  a  pupil 
at  St.  Bartholomew's,  where  he  constantly  attended  when 
any  extraordinary  operation  was  to  be  performed.  After 
having  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  be  entered  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  in  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary-hall,  though  with  what 
particular  view  does  not  appear.  His  professional  studies, 
however,  were  not  interrupted,  for  in  1754  be  became  a 
pupil  at  St  George's  hospital,  where  in  1756  he  was  ap* 
pointed  house-surgeon.  In  the  winter  of  1755,  Dr.  Hunter 
lulmitted  him  to  a  partnership  in  his  lectures.  , 

The  management  of  anatomical  preparations  was  at  this 
time  a  new  art,  and  very  little  known ;  every  preparation, 

I  Life  of  Dr.  Hunter,  by  tbt  late  S.  F.  Simmons,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  published  in 
Vltd. 
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th«refave»  that  wu  •kiUtilly  urnA^  bceftiM  m  objeot  of 
admimtioA ;  muiy  were  wMiting  for  tbe  use  of  ike  leoluffs^ 
end  Dr.  Hunter  having  himself  an  entbutiaini  for  the  arl^ 
hii  brother  had  every  advantage  in  the  proieoudon  of  tluR 
pursuit  towards  which  his  own  disposition  pointed  so 
strongly ;  and  of  which  he  left  so  noble  a  momiment  in 
his  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  Mr.  Hunter  par- 
sued  the  study  of  anatomy  with  an  ardour  and  perseveranpe 
of  which  few  examples  can  be  found.  By  this  dose  appli* 
cation  for  ten  years^  he  made  himself  master  of  all  that 
was  already  known,  and  struck  out  some  additions  to  that 
knowledge.  He  traced  the  ramifications  of  the  ol&etol)^ 
nerves  upon  the  membranes  of  the  nose,  and  discovered 
the  course  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.  In  the  gravid  uterus,  he  traced  the  kiteries  of 
she  uterus  to  their  termination  in  the  placenta.  He 
also*  discovered  the  existence  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  io 
birds.  In  comparative  anatomy,  which  he  cultivated  with 
indefatigable  industry,  his  grand  object  was,  by  examining 
various  organizations  formed  for  similar  functions,  undet 
diiFerent  circumstances,  to  trace  out  the  general  principlei 
of  atiimal  life.  With; this  object  in  view,  the  commonest 
animals  were  often  of  considerable  importance  to  him ;  but 
be  also  took  every  opportunity  of  purchasinff  those  that 
were  rare,'  or  encouraged  their  owners  to  sell  the  bodies 
to  him  when  they  happened  to  die. 

By  excessive  attention  to  these  pursuits,  his  health  was 
fo  much  impaired,  that  he  was  threatened  with  consump-^ 
tive  symptoms,  and  being  advised,  to  go  abroad,  obtained 
the  appointment  of  a  surgeon  on  the  staff,  and  went  with 
the  army  to  Belleisle,  leaving  Mr.  Hewson  to  assist  his 
brotiher.  He  continued  in  this  service  till  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1763,  and  thus  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture and  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds.  On  bis  return  ^to 
London,  to  his  emoluments  from  private  practice,  and  his 
balf'pay,  he  added  those  which  arose  from  teaohing  prac« 
tical  anatomy  and  operative  lurgery ;  and  that  he  might 
be  more  enabled  to  carry  on  his  inquiries  in  comparative 
anstomy,  he  purchased  some  Itfnd  at  Esrrs.court,  near 
Brompton,  where  be  built  a  house.  Here  also  he  kept 
such  animals  alive  as  he  purchased,  or  were  presented  to 
bim ;  studied  their  habits  and  instincts,  and  cultivated  an 
intimacy  with  them,  which  with  the  fiercer  kinds  was  not 
always  supported  Without  personal  risk.     It  is  recorded  by 
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bif  biogm|riieri  that,  on  finding  tmo  leopards  loose,  und 
}ikdy  to  escape  or  be  killed,  he  went  out,  and  seiiing' 
tbem  with  hie  own  hands,  carried  them  back  to^  their  deh^ 
The  horror  he  felt  afterwards  at  the  danger  be  bad  tnn^ 
would  not,  probably,  hare  prevented  hioa  from  making'  a 
similar  effort,  had  a  like  occasion  arisen. 

Od  the  5tb  of  February,  1 767,  Mr.  Hunter  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  ;  and  in  order  to  make  that 
situation  as  productive  of  knowledge  as  possible,  he  pre- 
vailed on  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Gumming  (the 
celebrated  watch-maker)  to  form  a  kind  of  subsequent 
meeting  an  a  coffee-house,  for  the  purpose  of  philosophical 
discussion,  and  inquiry  into  discoveries  and  improvements* 
To  this  meeting  some  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  age 
very  speedily  acceded,  among  whom  none  can  be  more 
conspicuous  than   sir  Joseph  Banks,    Dr.  Solander^    Dn 
Maskelyne,  sir  Geo.  Sfauckburgh,  sir  Harry  Engtefield,  sir 
Charles  Blagden,    Dr.   Noothe,    Mr.  Ramsden,   and  Mr. 
Watt  of  Birmingham.     About  the  same  time,  the  accident 
of  breaking  his  tendo  Ackillisj  led  him  to  some  very  sue-* 
cessful  researches  into  the  mode  in  which  tendorM  are  re* 
united  ;  so  completely  does  a  true  philosopher  turn  every 
accident  to  the  advantage  of  science.     In  1768,  Dr.  Hun* 
ter  having  finished  his  house  im  Windmill-street^  gave  up 
to  his  brother  that  which  he  had  occupied  in  Jermyn-streei; 
and  in  the  same  year,  by  the  interest  of  the  doctor,  Mr.  . 
Hunter  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  to  St.  George^s 
hospital.      In  1771   he   married  Miss  Home,    the  eldest 
'daughter  of  Mr.  Home,  surgeon  to  Burgoyne*s  regiment 
of  light-horse,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters.    In  1778  he  undertook  the  professional  education  of 
his  brother-] n*law  Mr.  Everard  Home,  then  leaving  West- 
minster-school,   who  has  assidoously  pursued  his   steps, 
ably  recorded  bis  merits,  and  successfully  emulates  his  re* 
putation. 

As  the  family  of  Mr.  Hunter  increased,  his  practice  and 
character  also  advanced ;  but  the  expence  of  his  collec*-' 
tion  absorbed  a  very  considerable  part  of  his  profits.  The 
best  rooms  in  his  house  were  filled  with  his  prepara- 
tiotts ;  and  his  mornings,  from  sun-rise  to  eight  o'clock, 
were  constantly  employed  in  anatomical  and  philosophical 
pursuits.  The  knowledge  which  he  thus  obtained,  be  ap* 
plied  most  successfully  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of 
suJ^ery ;    was  particularly  studious  to  examine  morbid 
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bodies,  and  td  investigate  the  cause  of  .iailurewbeh  ppera^ 
tioos  bad  not  been  productive  of  their  due  efiect  It.waa 
thus  that  he  perfected  the  mode  of  operation  for  the  hy^ 
droceie,  and  made  several  other  improvements  of  difierent 
kinds.  At  the  same  time  the  volumes  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  bear  testimony  to  his  success  in  comparative 
anatomy,  which  was  his  favourite,  and  may  be  called  al- 
most his  principal  pursuit  When  he  met  with  natural 
appearances  which  could  not  be  preserved  in  actual  pre* 
patrations,  he  employed  able  draughtsmen  to  represent 
them  on  paper ;  and  for  several  years  he  even  kept  one  in 
his  family  expressly  for  this  purpose.  In  Jan.  1776,  Mr. 
Hunter  was  appointed  surgeon-extraordinary  to  his  ma« 
jesty.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  had  an  illness 
of  so  severe  a  niiture,  as  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  care  of  a 
provision  for  his  family  in  case  of  his  decease ;  when,  con- 
sidering that  the  chief  part  of  his  property  was  vested  in 
his  collection,  he  determined  immediately  to  put  it  into 
such  a  state  of  arrangement  as  might  make  it  capable  of 
being  disposed  of  to  advantage  at  his  death.  In  this  he 
happily  lived  to  succeed  in  a  great  measure,  and  finally 
left  his  museum  so  classed  as  to  be  fit  for  a  public  si- 
tuation. 

Mir.  Hunter  in  1781  was  elected  into  the  royal  society  of 
sciences  and  belles  lettres  at  Gottenburg;  and  in  1783^. 
into  the  royal  society  of  medicine,  and  the. royal  academy 
of  surgery  at  Paris^  In  the  same  year  he  removed  from 
Jermyn-street  to  a  larger  house  in  I^icester*6quare,  and, 
with  more  spirit  than  consideration,  expended  a  very  great 
sum  in  buildings  adapted  to  the  objects  of  bis  pursuits. 
He  was  in  1785  at  the  height  of  his  career  as  a  surgeon, 
and  performed  some  operations  withv  complete  success, 
which  were  thought  by  the  profession  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  skill.  His  faculties  were  now  in  their  fullest 
vigour,  and  his  body  sufficiently  so  to  keep  pace  with 
the  activity  of  his  mind.  H<b  was  engaged  in  a  very 
extensive  practice,  be  was  surgeon  to  8t.  George's  hos- 
pital, be  gave  a  very  long  course  of  lecture^  in  the* 
winter,  had  a  scboql  of  practical  anatomy  in  his  house, 
was  continually  engaged  in  experiments  concerning  th« 
animal  oeconotiay,  and  was  from  time  to  time  producing 
very  important  publications;  At  ibe  s^me  time  he  in- 
stituted a  medical  society  called  *^  Lyceum  Modicum 
Londinense,*'  which  met  at^  his  lecture^rooms,  and  scoii 
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me  to  considerable  reputation;  Qn  th^  death  of  Mr. 
Middletony  surgeon*general,  in  1786,  Mr.  Hunter  obtained 
the  appointment  of  deputy  surgeon-general  to  the  army ; 
but  in  the  spring  of  the  year  he  had  a  violent  attack  of  ill- 
iies8>  which  left  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  subject  to  pe- 
culiar and  violent  spasmodic  affections  of  the  heart.  In 
July  1787,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  phi« 
losophical  society.  In  1790,  finding  that  his  lectures  oc- 
cupied too  much  of  his  time,  he  relinquished  them  to  hit 
brother-in-law  Mr.  Home ;  and  in  this  year,  on  the  death 
of  Mr*  Adair,  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  hos* 
pitals,  and  surgeon-general  of  the  army.  He  was  also 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  college  of  surgeons  in 
Ireland. 

.  The  death  of  Mr.  Hunter  was  perfectly  sudden,  and  the 
consequence  of  one  of  those  spasmodic  seizures  in  the 
heart  to  which  he  had  now  for  several  years  been  subject. 
It  happened  on  the  16th  of  October,  1793.  Irritation  of 
mind  had  long  been  found  to  bring  on  this  complaint ;  and 
on  that  day,  meeting  with  some  vexatious  circumstances  at 
St  George's  hospital,  he  put  a  degree  of  constraint  upon 
himself  to  suppress  bis  sentiments,  and  invthat  state  went 
into  another  room  ;  where,  in  turning  round  to  a  physician 
who  was  present,  be  fell,  and  dnstantly  expired  without  a 
groan.  Of  the  disorder  which  produced  this  effect,  Mr. 
Home  has  given  a  clear  and  circumstantial  account,  of  a 
very  interesting  nature  to  professional  readers.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter was  short  in  stature,  but  uncommonly  strong,  active, 
and  capable  of  great  bodily  exertion.  The  prints  of  him 
by  Sharp,  from  a  picture  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  give  a 
forcible  and  accurate  idea  of  bis  countenance.  His  tem- 
per was  warm  and  impatient;  but  his  disposition  was  can- 
did and  free  from  reserve,  even  to  a  fault.  He  was  supe*- 
rior  to  every  kind,  of  artifice,  detested  it  in  others,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  it,  expressed  bis  exact  sentiments,  sometimes 
too  openly  and  too  abruptly.  His  mind  was  uncommonly 
active ;  it  was  naturally  formed  for  investigation,  and  so 
attached  to  truth  and  fact,  that  be  despised  all  unfounded 
speculation,  and  proceeded  always  with  caution  upon  the 
solid  ground  of  experiment.  At  the  same  time  his  acute- 
ness  in  observing  the  result  of  those  expericpents,  his  inge- 
nuity in  contriving,  and  his  adroitness  in  conducting  them, 
enabled  him  to  deduce  from  them  advantages  which  others 
would  not  have  derived.      It  has  been  supposed,  very 
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ftlsely,  that  be  was  fond  of  hy^them ;  on  the  oonlrarf ^  it 
be  was  defective  in  any  talent^  it  was  in  tbat  of  imagiiim- 
tion  ;  he  pursued  truth  on  all  oocasions  widi  matbenmticid 
precision^  but  be  made  no  fanciful  exeufsio>i»s.  Coower*- 
sation  in  a  mixed  company,  where  no  svbfect  eould  he 
connectedly  pursued,  fatigued  instead  of  aoiusiiig  him ; 

{particularly  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  ilept 
ittle  ;  seldom  more  than  four  hours  in  the  ni^t,  and 
4ibout  an  hour  after  dinner.  But  his  occupationsy  laborioi^is 
as  they  would  have  been  to  others,  were  fair  from  being 
fatiguing  to  him,  being  so  perfectly  codgenial  to  hia  mind* 
He  spoke  freely  and  sometimes  harshly  of  bis  conteoipo^ 
raries;  but  he  considered  surgery  as  in  ita  infancy^  md, 
being  very  anxious  for  its  advancement,  thought  meanly  t€ 
those  professors  whose  exertions  to  promote  it  wercf  fiMqaal 
to  his  own.  Money  he  valued  no  otherwise  tiian.  tts  k 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  researohea;  and  in  hiasseslto 
benefit  mankind,  he  attended  too  little  to  the  interesis  of 
bis  own  family.  Altogether  he  was  a  man  such  as  few  ages 
produce,  and  by  his  great  contributions  to  the  stores  of 
knowledge,  will  ever  deserve  the  gratitude  and  veoeratioii 
of  posterity. 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  Hunter  to  the  TransactioMS  of 
the  Royal  Society  cantiot  easily  be  enumerated  :  bis  other 
works  appeared  in  the  following  order.  1.  A  treatise  Od 
<<  the  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth,"  1771,  4to;  a 
second  part  to  which  was  added  in  177S.  2.  ^^  A  treati^ 
on  the  Venereal  Disease,"'  1786,  4to.  3.  ^^Observatiens 
on  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  CEconomy^'*  17^6,  4se. 
4.^*  A  treatise  on  the  Blood,  lafiammation,  aiid  Gun^ 
shot  Wounds,*'  4to.  This  was  a  posthinnous  work^  net 
appearing  till  the  year  1794  ;  but  it  had  been  sent  to  the 
press  in  the  preceding  year,  before  his  death.  There  are 
alsp  some  papers  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  *^  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirtir* 
gical  Knowledge,*'  which  were,  published  in  1793.  The 
collection  of  comparative  anatomy  which  Mr.  Hunter  left 
behind  him,  must  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  talents, 
assiduity,  and  labour,  which  cannot  be. qpnteim plated  wit(|« 
out  surprize  and  admiration.  His  attempt  in  this  ooliection 
has  been  to  exhibit  the  gradations  of  nature,  from  the 
most  simple  state  in  which  life  is  found  to  exist/ up  tptke 
most  perfect  and  complex  of  the  animal  creation,  to  naan 
himself.     By  his  art  and  care,  be  has  been  able  so  te 
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•xpQse  and  preserve  in  a  diied  state,  or  ia  spifitt,  the 

<aorrespon4ing  parts  of  animal  bodies,  that  the  Taricms  tinks 

j#  the  chain  of  periectness  may  be  xeadily  folloived  and 

dearly  understood.     They  are  classed  in  the  following 

order:  first,  the  parts  coostrueted  far  motton;  seooedfy, 

the  parts  essential  to  animals  as  respecting  their  oim 

ioteroal  economy ;  thirdly,  parts  superadded  for  purposes 

eeneemed  with  external  objects ;  foitrthly,  parts  designed 

for  the  prefiagation  of  the  species,  and  the  maintenance 

aed  preiservation  of  the  young.    To  go  £»rther  into  these 

particulars,  wocdd  lead  laa  te  a  detail  inconsistent  with  the 

nature  of  this  work ;  but  they  are  of  the  roost  cyrious 

kiiMl»  and  may  be  &uad  described  in  a  manner  at  once 

elear  ai^  iestructiye,  in  the  <<  Life  of  John  Hunter,**  from 

wfeyieb  we  have  taken  this  account.    By  his  wiU,  Mr.  Himh 

Mr  directed  that  this  museum  should  be  offered  to  the 

pujiehsee  of  government ;  aad,  after  some  negociation,  it 

was  bought  for  the  public  use  for  the  sum  of  15,000/.  and 

gime  to  the  Ccdlege  of  Surgeons,  on  condition  of  exposing 

it  to  public  view  ou  certain  days  in  the  week,  and  giving  a 

set:  of  annual  lectures  explanatory  of  its  contents.     A  large 

bnildtBg  for  its  reception  has  been  completed  in  Portugal-* 

street,  <ipfinected  with  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lin** 

eoln's-inn  fields;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1810  the. 

first  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Home  and  sir 

William  Blizard.* 

HUNTER  (Robert,  esq.),  author  of  the  celebrated 
**  Letter  oa  Enthusiasm,**  and,  if  Coxeter  be  right  in  his 
MS  conjecture  in  his  title-page  of  the  only  copy  extant, 
ef  a  farce  called '^Androhoros.*'  He  was  appointed  lieu- 
teuant**governorof  Virginia  in  1708,  but  was  taken  by  the  ; 
French  in  his  voyage  thither.  Two  excellent  letters,  ad- 
diessed  to  colonel  Hunter  while  a  prisoner  at  Paris,  which 
reflect  equal  honour  on  Hunter  and  Swift,  are  printed  in 
the  12th  volume  of  ^the  Dean*s  works,  by  one  of  which  it 
appears,  tliat  the"  ^'  Letter  on  Enthusiasm'*  had  been 
ascribed  to  Swift,  as  it  has  still  more  commonly  been  to 
the  earl  of  Shi^sbury.  In  1710  he  was  appointed  gover-* 
ppr  of  New  York,  and  sent  with  2700  Palatines  to  settle 
there*  From  Mr.  Gough*s  "History  of  Croyland  Abbey,*' 
we  learn,  that  Mr,  Hunter  was  a  major-general,  and  that, 
during.hii  government  of  New-York,  he  was  directed*  by 
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her  majesty  to  provide  subsistence  for  about  3000  Palatinef  ^ 
(the  number  stated  in  the  alienating  act)  sent  from  Great 
Britain  to  be  employed  in  raising  and  manufacturing  naTal^jr 
stores;  and  by  an  account  stated  in  1734,  it  appears  that 
the  governor  had  disbursed  20,000/.  and  upwards  in  that 
undertaking,  no  part  of  which  was  ever  repaid.     He' re- 
turned to  England    in   1719;    and  on  the  accession  of 
George  II.  was  continued  governor  of  New  York  and  the 
Jerseys.    On  account  of  his  health  he  obtained  the  go- 
vernmeut  of  Jamaica,  where  he  arrived  in  February  1728  ; 
died  March  31,  1734 ;  and  was  buried  in  that  island.* 
:  HUNTINGTON  (Henry  of),  an  ancient  English  his- 
torian, was  the  son  of  one  Nicholas,  a  married  priest,  and 
was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centur}s  or 
and  of  the  eleventh,  for  he  inforois  us  that  be  was  made 
an  archdeacon  by  Robert  Bloet,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
died  in  1123.     He  was  educated  by  Albinus  of  Anjou,  a 
learned  canon  of  the  chqrch  of  Lincoln,  and  in  his  youth 
discovered  a  great  taste  for  poetry,  by  writing  eight  books 
of   epigrams,    as  many  of  love  verses,    with  three  long 
didactic  poems,  one  of  herbs,  another  of  spices,  and  a 
third  of  precious  stones.     In  his  more  advanced  years  he 
applied  to  the  study  of  history;    and  at  the  request  of 
Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was  his   great  friend 
and  patron,  he  composed  a  general  History  of  England,  * 
from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  death  of  king  Stephen, 
1154,  in  eight  books,  published  by  sir  Henry  Siavile.     In 
the  dedication  of  this  work  to  bishop  Alexander,  he  tells, 
ys,  that  in  the  ancient  part  of  his  history  he  had  followed 
the  venerable  Bede,  adding  a  few  things  from  some  other 
writers:   that  he  bad  compiled   the  sequel  from  several 
chronicles  he  had  found  in  different  libraries,  and  from 
what  he  had  beard  and  seen.     Towards  the  conclusion  he 
very  honestly  acknowledges  that  it  was  only  an  abridgment, 
and  that  to  compose  a  complejte  history  of  England,  many^ 
inore  books  were  necessary  than  he  could  procured     Mr. 
Wharton  has  published  a  long  letter  of  this  author  to  his 
friend  Walter,  abbot  of  Ramsay,  on  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  which  contains  many  curious  anecdotes  of  the  kings, 
nobles,  prelates,  and  other  great  men  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries.    In  the  Bodleian  library  Is  a  MS  Latin  poem 

by  Henry,  on  the  death  of  king  Stephen,  and  the  arrival 

» 
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of  Henry  11.  in  England,  whith  is  by  no  means  contempt 
tible,  and  in  Trinity  college  library,  Oxford,  is  a  fine  MS. 
of  his  book  "  De  imagine  mundi."  When  he  died  i» 
uncertain.' 

HUNTINGTON  (Robert),  a  learned  English  divine^ 
was  born*  at  Deorhyrst  in  Gloucestershire,  where  his  father 
was  minister,  in  1636.  Having  been  educated  in  school 
learning  at  Bristol,  he  was  sent  to  Merton-college,  Oxford, 
of  which  iii  due  time  he  was  chosen  fellow.  He  went 
through  the  usual  course  of  arts  and  sciences  with  great' 
applause,  and  then  applied  himself  most  diligently  to 
divinity  and  the  Oriental  languages.  'The  latter  became 
afterwards  of  infinite  service  to  him,  .for  he  was  chosen 
chaplain  to  the  fioglish-  factory  at  Aleppo,  and  sailed  from 
England  in  Sept.  1670;  During  his  eleven  years*  residence 
in  this  place,  he  applied  himself  particularly  to  search  out 
and  procure  manuscripts ;  and  for  this  purpose  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  the  learned  and  eminent  of  every 
profession  and  degree,  which  his  knowledge  in  the  Eastern 
languages,  and  especially  the  Arabic,  enabled  him  to  do* 
He  travelled  also  for  his  diversion  and  improvement,  not 
only  into  the  adjacent,  but  even  into  distant  places ;  and 
after  having  carefully  visited  almost  all  Galilee  and  Samaria, 
he  went  to  Jerusalem.  In  1677  he  went  into  Cyprus;  and 
the  year  after  undertook  a  journey  of  150  miles,  for  the 
sake  of  beholding  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  once  noble 
and  glorious  city  of  Palmyra ;  but,  instead  of  having  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  place,  he  and  they  that  were 
with  him  were  very  near  being  destroyed  by  two  Arabian 
princes,  who  had  tdken  possession  of  those  parts.  He  had 
better  success  in  a  journey  to  Egypt  in  16S0,  wherehe 
met  with  several  curiosities  and  manuscripts,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  with  John  Lascaris,  archbishop  of 
mount  Sinai. 

In  1682  he  embarked,  and  landed  in  Italy ;  and  having 
visited  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  places^  taking  Paris  in  his 
Way,  where  he  stayed  a  few  weeks,  he  arrived,  after  many 
dangers.and  difficulties,  safe  in  his  own  country.  He  retired 
immediately  to  his  fellowship  at  Merton  college )  and  in 
1683  took  the  degrees  in  divinity.  About  the  same  time, 
through  the  recommendation  of  bishop  Fell,  be  was  ap- 

'  Nicolson's  English  Hist.  Librar^k. — Henry's  Hist,   of   Britain  — Wharton's 
Anglia  Sacfa. — Watton'f  Hist,  of  Poetry.-*Renjiui  Angl.  Scriptores  £l  Savile. 
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pointed  inastnr  of  Trinity  oAkgt  in  Dubtin,  anid  went 
orer  thither,  though  ugaiost  his  will ;  bat  the  troubles  that 
iistppened  in  Irelmnd  at  ibe  Revolution  forced  bim  back  for 
a  time  into  England;  and  though  be  returned  after  tbd 
redaption  of  Abat  luogd^m^  yet  be  resigned  his  mastership 
in  1691,,  and  came  bomet  with  an  intention  to  quit  it  na 
pore.  In  the  o^^eao  time  be  sold  for  700/.  bis  fine  coUeew 
tipn  df  MSS.  to  the  cuiators  of  the  Bodleian  library ; 
baying  before  mad^  a,  present  qf  thirty- five.  In  1692  be 
was  present^  by  sir  Edvfard  Turnor  to  the  rectory  of 
preat  Pallingbury  in  Essex,  and  the  sane  year  he  married* 
He  was  offered  ai^out  that  time  the  bishopric  of  Kilmore 
in  Ireiandf.  but  refased  it ;  in  ITPl,  however,  be  accepted 
that  of  Raphoi^,  and  was  cojoaecrated  in  Christ-cburcb, 
Dublin,  Aug.  20.  He  survived  bis  consecration  but  twelve 
days,  fpr  be  died  Sept  2,  in  bis  66th  year,  and  was 
burie.d  in  Trinity  college  chapel. 

All  that  he  pubjiisbed  bimself  was,  '^  An  Account  of  the 
Porphyry  Pillars  in  E^pt,''  in  the  **  Philosophical  Trana-> 
actions.  No.  161.**  Some  of  his  <<  Observations "  are 
pjdnted  in  <<  A  Collection  of  curious  Travels  and  Voyages,** 
in  two  vols.  8vo,  by  Mr.  J.  Ray ;  and  thirty-nine  of  \m 
letters,  chiefly  written  while  he  was  abroad,  were  published 
by  Pr.  T  Smith,  at  the  end  of  his  life.^ 

HURO  (Richaed),  an  eminent  and  accomplished  pre* 
lote,  was  born  at  Congreve,  in  the  parish  of  Penkricb,  ia 
Staffordshire,  Jan.  13,  1720.  He  was  the  second  of  three 
children,  all  sons,  of  John  and  Hannah  Hurd,  whom  he 
describes  as  *^  plain,  honest,  and  good  people,  farmers,  but 
of  a  turn  of  mind  that  might  have  boncAired  any  rank  and 
any  education ;"  and  they  appear  to  have  been  solicitous 
to  give  this  son  the  best  and  most  liberal  education*  They 
lented  a  considerable  farm  at  Congreve,  but  soon  after 
removed  to  a  larger  at  Peuford,  about  half-way  between. 
Brewood  and  Wdverbamptort  in  the  aanae  county.  There 
toeing  a  good  grammar-school  at  Brewood,  Mr.  Hurd  wa* 
educated  there  under  the  rev.  Mr.  Hitman,  and  upon  hia 
death  under  his  successor  the  rev.  Mr.  Budwortb,  wboae 
memory  our  author  affectionately  honoured  in  a4eriication» 
iju  1757,  to  sir  Edward  Littleton,  who  had  also  been  edn-i 
^ted  at  Brewood  school.  He  continued  under  lUs  mj|ulef*a 
care  until  1733,  when  he  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college, 

k  ILjfs  1^7  Dr.  Smill^  in  Latia,  LoniiL  1704,  Sflro.f-«ios.  Bfk. 
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Cambridge^  but  did  not  go  to  reside  tbeve  till  a  yeacor  twa 
a£terwardsu 

In  this  collage  he  had  the  happiuess  of  being  encouxagi^d 
by^  and  hearing  the  lectures  of,  that  excellent  tutori;  Mr« 
Henry  Hubbard,  although  he  had  been  admitted  under 
another  piersoa.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A*  in  1739, 
proceeded  M,  A*  and  was  elected  fellow  in  1743.  In  June, 
of  that  y^af  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,,' 
London,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  bishop  of  Bristol  and  des^, 
of  St.  Paurs,.pn  letters  diniissory  frono  Dr.  Gooch,  bishop, 
of  Norwicli;  and:was  ordained  priest  May  20,  1744,  in  tha 
(^apel  of  Gonvile  and  Caius  college,  Cambridge^  by  the, 
same  Dr.  Gooch. 

,  Mr^Hurd's  first  literary  performance,  as  far  as  can -be. 
i^certained,  was  '^  Remarks  on  a  late  book  entitled  ^  An. 
Enquiry  intaii^  rejection  of  the  Christian  miracles  by  the: 
Heathens,  by  William  Weston^  B.D.'"  1746.  Oo  the 
fieaiQe  of  Aix-rlaf-Chapelle,  in  174S,  he  contributed  somo 
verses  to  the  uoiiversity  collection  of  1749.  In  the  same 
year  be  took  the  degree,  of  B.  D.  and  published  bis  ^*  Com- 
meatary  on  HoraceTs  Ars  Poetica^,''  in  the  preface  to 
which  he  tookoccasion  to  compliment  Mr.  Warburton  in  a 
manner  which  procured  bim  the  acquaintance  of  that  au* 
thor,  who  soon  after  returned  the  eulogium,  in  his  editioa 
of  Pope's  works,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Hurd-s  Com- 
mentary in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation.  Hence 
arose  an  intimacy  which  remained  unbroken  during  .the 
imhole  of  their  lives,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  con- 
siderably; effect  on  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hurd,  who  was 
long  considered  as  the  first  scholar  in  what  has  been  called 
the  Warburtonian  school.  His  Commentary  was  reprinted 
i^  1757,  .with  the  addition  of  two  Dissertations,  one  on 
the  Province  of  the  Drama,  the  other  on  Poetical  Imitation^ 
a^d  a  letter,  to  Mr.  Mason,  on  the  ^^  Marks  of  Imitation.^' 
A  fourth  edition,,  corrected  and  enlarged,  was  published  in  > 
3  vols.  8{iro.  in  1765,  with  the  addition  of  another  Disser- 

^  This  Cominentary  endeavours  to  compliments  to  Colman,  and  thank  him 

«iUblitb,>  thai' Horace  writes,  in  his  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he 

**  Art  of  Ppe|iy«f'  wiUi  syateqaatic  or*  has  treated.me,  ai|4  tell  him  thai;  I  think 

der  and  the  strictest  method;  an  idea  he  is  ri^ht."    Drs.  Warton  and  Beatiie 

which  has  been  combated  by  several  ^were  of  the  same  opinion.    Yet  we 

eritifli.    €otai|aQ*»  method  of  aeooaot*  know  not  whether  all  tiiis  much  4imi- 

ins  for  ^^*'  epistle*  published  in  1783«  nishes  the  TaJue  of  Dr.  Kurd's  perform'* 

is  thbught  preferable..  On  that  occa-  ance  as  a  piece  of  miscellaneous  cri« 

fioo  Dr.  Hard  said  to  Dr.  Douglas,  the ,  ticism. 
late  bishop  of  Salisbury,  <*Oive  mf 
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tation  on  the  idea  of  univers.al  Poetfy ;  and  the  whole  werir 
ag^in  reprinted  in  1776.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  they 
fully  established  Mr.  Hurd's  character  as  au  elegant,  acute^ 
and  judicious  critic. 

In  May  1750,  by  Warburton*s  recommendation  to 
Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  Mr.  Hurd  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Whitehall  preachers.  At  this  period  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  was  disturbed  by  internal  divisions, 
occasioned  by  an  exercise  of  discipline  against  some  of  its 
ibembers,  who  had  been  wanting  in  respect  to  those  who 
\irere  entrusted  with  its  authority.  A  punishment  hav- 
ing been  inflicted  on  some  delinquents,  they  refused 
to  submit  to  it,  and  appealed  from  the  vice-chancellor's 
jurisdiction.  The  right  of  the  university,  and  those  to 
whom  their  power  was  delegated,  becoming  by  this  means 
the  subject  of  debate,  several  pamphlets  appeared,  and 
among  others  who  signalised  themselves  upon  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Hurd  was  generally  supposed  to  have  written  "The 
Academic,,  or,  a  disputation  on  the  state  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  propriety  of  the  regulations  made 
in  it  on  the  11th  day  of  May  and  the  26th  day  of  June 
1750,  8vo ;''  but  this  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
production  of  Dr.  Green  :  Mr.  Hurd,  however,  wrote 
**  The  opinion  of  an  eminent  lawyer  (the  earl  of  Hardwicke) 
oqncerning  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  vice-chancellor  of 
Cambridge  to  the  senate ;  supported  by  a  short  historical 
account  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  university ;  in  answer 
to  a  late  pamphlet,  intituled  'An  Inquiry  into  the  right 
of  appeal  from  the  vice-chancellor,  &c.'  By  a  fellow  of  a 
college,"  1751,  8vo.  This  passed  through  three  editions; 
and  being  answered,  was  defended  in  '^  A  Letter  to  the 
Author  of  a  Further  Inquiiy,"  1752,  8vo.  It  is  also  pre- 
served in  the  bishop^s  works. 

In  1751,  be  published  the  "  Commentary  chi  the  Epis* 
tie  to  Augustus  f '  and  a  new  edition  of  both  Comments, 
with  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Warburton,  in  1753.  In  1752 
and  1753,  he  published  two  occasional  sermons,  the  one 
at  the  assizes  at  Norwich,  on  '^  The  Mischiefs  of  Enthu-^ 
siasm  and  Bigotry,''  and  the  other,  for  the  charity  schools 
at  Cambridge,  neither  of  which  has  been  retained  in  bis 
works.  The  friendship  which  had  already  taken  place  be- 
tween Warburton  and  Mr.  Hurd  had  from  its  commence* 
ment  continued-  to  increase  by  the  aid  of  mutual  good 
pffices^  and  in  1755  an  opportunity  offer^  for  the  latter 
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to  sfaewr  the  warmth  of  his  attachment,  which  he  did  per* 
iiaps  with  too  close  an  imitation  of  his  friend's  manner. 
Dr.  Jortin  having,  in  his  *'  Dissertations/'  spoken  of  War* 
burton  with  less  deference  and  submission  than  the  claims 
«f  an  overbearing  and  confident  superiority  seemed  to  de- 
mand, Mr.  Hurd  wrote  a  keen  satire,  entitled  "  The  Deli- 
cacy of  Friendship,  a  seventh  dissertation  ;  addressed  to 
the  author  of  the  sixth,"  1755,  8vo.  It  has  been  said,  that 
iipon  reflection,  he  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  warmth 
of  zeal  he  had  displayed  pn  this  occasion,  that  he  took 
great  pains  to  suppress  this  pamphlet.  If  so,  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  brought  for- 
ward again  in  a  new  edition  in  1788,  by  an  eminent  living 
scholar^  in  a  volume  entitled  ^^  Tracts  by  Warburton  and 
a  Warburtoniaa."  It  was  this  obtrusion,  however,  for 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  the  most  liberal  mo- 
tives, that  probably  induced  the  author  in  his  latter  days, 
not  only  to  acknowledge  the  tract,  but  to  include  it  among 
those  which  he  wished  to  form  his  collected  works. 

Although  Mr.  Hurd's  reputation  as  a  polite  scholar  and 
critic  had  been  now  fully  established,  bis  merit  had  not 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  great.  He  still  continued  to 
reside  at  Cambridge,  in  learned  and  unostentatious  retire- 
ment, till,  in  Dec.  1756,  he  became,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Arhaid,  entitled  to  the  rectory  of  Thurcastdn,  as  senior 
fellow  of  Emanuel  college,  and  was  instituted  Feb.  16, 1757. 
At  this  place  he  accordingly  entered  into  residence,  and, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  situation,  continued  his  studies, 
which  were  still  principally  employed  on  subjects  of  polite 
literature^  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  published  "  A  Let- 
ter to  Mr.  Mason  on  the  Marks  of  Imitation,"  one  of  his 
roost  agreeable  pieces  of  this  class,  which  was  afterwards 
added  to  the  third  edition  of  the  "  Epistles  of  Horace,'* 
This  obtained  for  him  the  return  of  an  elegy  inscribed  to 
him  by  the  poet,  in  1759,  in  which  Mason  terms  him  "  the 
friend  of  his  youth,"  and  speaks  of  him  as  seated  in  "  low 
Thurcaston's  sequester'd  bower,  distant  from  ^promotion's 
view."  The  same  year  appeared  Mr.  Hurd's  **  Remarks 
on  Hume's  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  Religion.'* 
Warburton  appears  to  have  been  so  much  concerned  in 
this  tract,  that  we  find  it  republished  by  Hurd  in  the  quarto 
edition  of  that  prelate's  works,  apd  enumerated  by  him  in 
his  list  of  his  own  works.  It  appears  to  have  given  Hume 
some  uneasiness,  and  he  notices  it  in  his  account  of  bU 
life  with  much  acrimony. 
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In  1759,  be  publiBhed  a  volame  of '^  Didogiieft  cid  sin- 
eerity,  retirement,  the  golden  age  of  Elizabedn,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Enghsh  government,*'  in  8to,  without 
bis  name.    In  this  work  be  was  thought  to  rank' among  those 

-  writers  who,  in  party  language,  are  called  constitutional ; 
but  it  is  ^  said  that  he  made  considerable  alterations  in  the 
subsequent  editions*.  This  was  followed  by  his  very  en- 
teruining  *^  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance,''  vAixh  with 
bis  yet  more  useful  ^*  Dialogues  on  foreign  Travel"  were 
republished  in  1765,  with  the  author^s  name,  and  an  escri- 
lent  preface  on  the  manner  of  writing  dialogue,  under  tbe 
general  title  of  <*  Dialogues  moral  and  political."  In  the 
year  preceding,  he  wrote  another  of  those  zealous  tracts  ia 

•  vindication  of  Warburton,  which,  with  the  highest  respect 
for  Mr«  Hurd's  talents^  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  have 
added  least  %o  his  &me,  as  a  liberal  and  courteous  po- 
lemic.   This  was  entitled  <*  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.:  Dr.  Tho- 

.  mas  Leland,  in  which  bis  late  <  Dissertation  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Human  Eloquence'  is  criticized,  and  the  bishop 
of  Gloucester's  idea  of  the  nature  and  character  of  an  in- 

-  spired  language,  as  delivered  in  bis  lordship's  Doctrine  of 
'^  Grace,  is  vindicated  from  all  the  objections  of  the  learned 

-  author  of  the  dissertation."  This,  with  Mr.  Hurd's  other 
controversial  tracts,  is  republished  in  vol.  VIIL  of  the  late 

4  authorized  edition  of  his  works,  with  the  following  lines, 
by  way  of  advertisement,  written  not  long  before  his  death 
« *— ^<  The  controversial  tracts,  which  make  up  this  volume, 
'  were  written  and  published  by  the  author  at  different  times, 
as  opportunity  invited,  or  occasion  required.  Some  sharp- 
ness of  style  may  be  objected  to  them  ;  in  regard  to  which 
he  apologizes  for  himself  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

—  Me  quoque  pectoris 
Tenta\it  in  duici  juventa 
Fervor  — 
■         nunc  ego  mitibus 
Mutare  qusero  tristia.*' 

With  this  apology,  we  return  to  his  well-earned  promo- 

y  tions.     In  1762,  he  had  the  sine«cure  rectory  of  Folkton, 

near  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  given  him  by  the  lord  chan- 

'  ceUor  (earl  of  Nortbington),  on  the  recommendation  of 

•  M  Dr.  JohiiiOD,  however,  was  vn-  being  archbishop  of  CaRterbury,  John- 
willing  to  allow  him  full  credit  for  his  son  said,  '  I  am  glad  he  did  not  go  to 
-  pelitical  conversion*  I  cememher  when  Laoybetb;  for  after  all,  I  fear  he  is  a 
.  lis  sloffdflMlp  «te€|iiMid.  the  bopiawr  of  whig  in  hif  iiesct'*"  9o8weU*s  JohMon. 
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Mr.  Allen  of  Prior-Park ;  and  in  1761^,  on  the  recommen-' 
dation  of  bishop  Warbtirton  and  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  he 
was  chosen  preacher  of  Linooln*s-inn  ;  and  was  collated  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester,   on  the   death  of  Dr. 
Geckiei  by  bishop  Warburbon,  in  August  1767.    On  Com* 
mencement  Sunday,  Joly  5,  1768,  he  was  admitted'  D.  I>. 
aft  Cambridge ;  and  on  the  same .  day  was  appointed  to' 
open  the  lecture  founded  by  his  friend  bishop  Warburtoni 
lor  the  illustration  of  the  prophecies,  in  which  he  exhibited 
a  model  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  his  successors.     Ris 
'^Twelve  Discourses**  on  that  occasion,  which  had  been 
delivered  before  the  most  polite  and  crowded  audiencetir- 
that  ever  frequented  the  chapel,  were  published  in  177^,. 
VDder  the  title  of  ^*  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Prophecies  concerning  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  parti- 
cular concerning  the  Church  of  Papal  Rome  ;'*  and  raised^ 
kis  character  as  a  divine,  learned  and  ingenious,  to  an  emi- 
Benee  ahnost  equal  to  that  which  he  possessed  as  a  man  of 
letters ;  but  his  notion  of  a  double  sense  in  prophecy,  whicfaf 
he  in  general  supposes,  has  not  passed  without  animadver* 
•ion.    This  volume  produced  a  private  letter  to  the  author 
from  Gibbon  the  historian,  under  a  fietitious  name,  re« 
speeting  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  Dr.  Ifurd  answered  y 
and  the  editor  of  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Wprks  having. 
printed  the  answer.  Dr.  Hurd  thought  proper  to  inelhde 
both  in  the  edition  of  bis  works  published  since  Ms*  death' 
(in  1S11)«     It  was  not,  however,  until,  the  appebmnce  of 
Gibbon's  *^  Miscellaneous  Works,"  that  he  dbcovere)!  the 
real  name  of  his  correspondent. 

In  1769,  Dr.  Hard  published  ^The  Select  Works  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Cowley,"  with  a  preface  and  notes^in  ^v(A%.  8vo. 
This  has  not  been  thought  the  most  judicious  of  Dr.  HunTs^ 
attempts,  yet  it  was  too  fastidiously  objected  to^  as  inter* 
fering  with  the  totality  of  Cowley's  v^ortcs.  Dr.  HFurd'  had 
no  intention  to  sink  the  old  editions;  he  only  selected 
what  he  thought  most  valuable. 

In  1775,  by  the  recommendation  of  lord  Mansfield,  who- 
had  for  some  time  cultivated  his  acquaintance,  and  bad!  ar 
high  esteem  for  his  talents,  he  was  promoted  to  the' 
bishopric  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  consecrated-  Feb, 
12,  of  that  year.  On  this  occasion  he  received^an  eligant^ 
and  affectionate  letter  of  congratuljation  from  the  memberti 
of  Emanuel  college,  to  which  he  returned  an  equafly  ele« 
gant  and  respectfol  letter  of  thanks.   In  Ibis  year  h^^dit^ 
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a  republication  of  bishop  Jeremy  Taylor'a  **  Moral  Demons 
stration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion/'  8vo ;  and 
.  ^ariy  in  1776,  published  a  volume  of  ^'  Sermons  preached 
at  Lincoln^s-ion,''  which  was  followed  afterwards  by  a  se« 
cond  and  third.  These  added  very  greatly  to  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  derived  from  his  sermons' on  prophecy,  and  are 
equally  distinguished  by  elegant  simplicity  of  style,  per* 
spicuity  of  method,  and  acuteness  of  elucidation.  On  June 
5th  of  this  year,  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  their  royal 
highnesses  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  prince  Frederick,  now 
duke  of  York.  Very  soon  after  entering  into  the  episco- 
pal office,  appeared  an  excellent  ^'  Charge  delivered  to  the 
,  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  LichBeld  and  Coventry,  at  the 
bishop's  primary  visitation  in  1775  and  1776,"  and  soon 
after,  his  "  Fast  Sermon"  for  the  •*'  American  rebellion,'* 
preached  before  the  House  of  Lords.  In;  1781  be  was 
elected  a  member,  of '  the  royal  sopiety  .of  Gottingen.  It  is 
somewhs^t . rism^rkable  that  he. did  not  belong  to  that  of 
Lopdon. 

. .  On  th^  death  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Thomas, 
ia  Mfiy  1781,  bishop  Hurd.  received  a  gracious  message 
frppi  his  majesty^  with  the  offer  of  the  see  of  Worcester 
(vacant  by  the  promotion  of  bishop  Nprth  to  Winchester), 
an(l  of  the  clerkship  of  the  closet,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  both  which  he  accepted.  On  his  arrival  at  Har- 
tlqbury  pastle,  one. of  the  episcopal  seats  of  Worcester,  he 
resolved  to.  put  the  castle  into  complete  order,  and  to 
build  a  library,  which  was  much  wanted.  The  library  was 
accordingly  finished  in  1782,  and  furnished  with  a  coliec-* 
tion  of  books,  the  property  of  his  lately  deceased  frigid 
bis)ipp  Warburtqn,  which  he  purchased.  To  these  he  af-r 
terwards  ipade  several  considerable  additions,  and  he* 
qui^tjied  th^  whole  of  bis  own  collection.  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Cornwajlip,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1783,  bishop 
l^ur^  had  tli^  offer  of  the  archbishopric  from  his  majesty, 
with  many'gracious  expressions,  and  was  pressed  to  accept 
it :  but  be  humbly  begged  leave  to  decline  it,  ^^  as  a  charge 
.  not  suited  to  his  temper  and  talents,  and  much  too  heavy 
for  hini  to  suststin,  especially  in  these  times,"  alluding  to 
the  politiical  distractions  arising  from  a  violent  conflict  be- 
tween Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  their  respective  sup* 
porters.  The, king  was  pleased  not  to  take  offence  at  this 
freedom^  and  then  to  enter  with  Dr.  Hurd  into  some  con* 
^d^nti^l  CQQversatioQ  outhe  subject.  ^^  I  took  the  liberty," 
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said  the  good  bishop  to  Mr.  Nichols^  when  relating  this 
affair^  *^  of  telling  bis  majesty/  that  several  much  greater 
men  than  myself  had  been  contented  to  die  bishops  of 
Worcester ;  and  that  I  wished  for  no  higher  preferment.^' 

In  the  end  of  February  1788,  was  published  in  7  vols. 
4to,  a  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  bishop  Warburton, 
prepared  by  our  prelate,  but  who  did  not  publish  the 
*^  Life''  until  1195.  In  March  1788,  a  fine  gold  medal  was 
given  to  him  by  his  majesty  at  the  queen's  house;  the 
king's  head  on  one  side  ;  the  reverse  was  taken  from  the 
bishop's  seal  (a  cross  with  the  initials  on  a  label,  1.  N.  R.  I. 
9>  glory  above,  and  the  motto  below  m  vtaiieH)^  which  his 
majesty  chanced  to  see  and  approved.  The  die  was  cut 
by  Mr.  Burch,  and  the  medal  designed  for  the  annual 
prize«dissertation  on  theological  subjects,  in  the  univer* 
stty  of  Gottingen.  In  the  summer^  of  thp  same  year  he 
was  honoured  with  a  visit  from  their  majesties  at  Hartle^ 
bury  castle. 

In  1795  the  life  of  bishop  Warburton  appeared  under 
the  title  of  ^^  A  Discourse,  by  way  of  general  preface  to 
the  quarto  edition  of  bishop  Warburton's  works ;  contain* 
'  ing  some  account  of  the  life,  writings,  and  character  of 
the  author."  Of  this  work,  which  excited  no  common 
portion  of  curiosity,  the  style  is  pecpliarly  elegant  and 
pure,  but  the  whole  is  too  uniform  in  panegyric  not  to 
render  the  author  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  long-confirmed 
prejudices.  Even  the  admirers  both  of  Warburton  and 
Hurd  would  have  been  content  with  less  effort  to  magnify 
the  former. at  the  expence  of  all  his  contemporaries;  and 
conscious  that  imperfection  is  the  lot  of  all,  expected  that 
age  and  reflection  would  have  abated,  if  not  wholly  extin* 
gui^bed,  the  unscholarlike  animosities  of  former  times. 
But  in  this  all  were  disappointed  ;  and  it  was  with  regret 
they  saw  the  worst  characteristics  of  Warburton,  his  inve-> 
terate  dislikes,  bis  strong  contempt,  and  sneering  rancour, 
still  employed  to  perpetuate  his  personal  antipathies  ;  and 
employed,  too,  against  such  n\en  as  Lowth  and  Seeker.  If 
these  were  the  feelings  of  the  friends  who  venerated  War* 
burton,  and  who  loved  Hurd,  others  who  never  had  much 
attachment  to  Warburton,  or  his  school,  found  little  difiB- 
culty  in  accumulating  charges  of  gross  partiality,  and  illi- 
beral language,  against  his  biographer.  This  much  may  be 
sufficient  in  noticing  this  life  as  the  production  of  Dr.  Hurd* 
It  will  come  hereafter  to  be  more  particularly  tioticed  as 
iregarding  Warburton. 
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The  remainder  of  bishop  Hurd*g  life  appeanr  to  bare 
been  spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties,  as  far 
as  his  increasing  infirmities  wottld  permit ;  in  studious  re- 
tirement ;  and  often  in  lamenting  the  loss  of  okl  and  tried 
friends.  So  late  as  the  first  Sunday  in  February  before  his 
death,  though  then  declining  in  health  and  strength,  he 
ivas  able  to  attend  his  parish  church,  and  to  receive  the 
sacrament.  Free  from  any  painful  or  acute  disorder,  he 
gradually  became  weaker,  but  his  faculties  continued  per« 
feet.  After  a  few  days^  confinement  to  his  bed,  he  ex- 
pired in  his  sleep,  on  Saturday  morning,  May  28,  1608^ 
baviiig  completed  four  months  beyond  his  eighty-eighth 
year.  He  was  buried  in  Hartlebury  church-yard,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  directions.— -As  a  writer,  Dr.  Hurd's  taste^ 
learning,  and  genius,  have  been  universally  acknowledged^ 
and  although  a  full  acquiescence  has  not  been  given  in  all 
his  opinions,  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  every  where  shrewd, 
ingenious,  and  original.  Even  in  his  sermons  and  charges^ 
while  he'  is  sound  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  his  argu- 
ments and  elucidations  have  many  features  of  novelty,  and 
are  conveyed  in  that  simple,  yet  elegant  style,  which  ren-* 
ders  them  easily  intelligible  to  common  capacities.  Dr» 
Hurd^s  private  character  was  in  all  respects  amiable. 
With  his  friends  and  connexions  he  obtained  the  best  eulo- 
gium,  their  constant  and  warm  attachment ;  and  with  the 
world  in  general,  a  kind  of  veneration,  which  could  neither 
be  acquired  nor  preserved,  but  by  the  exercise  of  great 
virtues.  One  of  his  last  employments  was  to  draw  up  a. 
series  of  the  dates  of  his  progress  through  life.  It  itf  to  be 
lamented  he  did  not  fill  up  this  sketch.  Few  men  were 
more  deeply  acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of  his 
time,  or  could  have  furnished  a  more  interesting  narra- 
tive. Much  of  him,  however,  may  be  seen  in  his  Life  of 
Warburton,  and  perhaps  more  in  the  collection  of  War- 
burton's  '^  Letters''  to  himself,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
f'ublished  after  his  death,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Worcester 
nfirmary.  Of  this  only  250  copies  were  printed,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  4to  edition  of  Warburton's  works,  but  it 
has  since  been  reprinted  in  8vo. 

Dr.  Hurd  was  early  an  admirer  of  Addison,  and  akhougb 
afterwards  seduced  into  the  love  of  a  style  more  flighty  and 
energetic,  maturer  judgment  led  him  back  to  the  favourite 
of  his  youth.  *^  His  taste  is  so  pure,"  Dr.  Hurd  says  in  a 
letter  to  Mason,  <^and  his  Virgilian  prose  (as  Dr.  Young 
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wtylts  it)  80  exquisite,  that  I  have  but  now  foand  out|  at 
the  dose  of  a  critical  life,  the  full  value  of  his  writiogs*'* 
•This  letter  is  dated  1770;  and  the  author,  whose  li£e  wm 
.then  hx'fnmi  its  close,  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  pce*- 
:!paring  au  edition  of  Addison's  works,  which  he  left  quite 
•ready  for  the  press.    It  was  published  accordingly  in  stK 
.'handboBie  volaines,  8vo^  with  philological  notes.    Theae 
are  acoocmted  for  in  a  very  short  address  prefixed  in  theae 
wonds:  **  Mr.  Addiconis  generally  allowed  to  be  the  naoat 
xserrect  and  elegantof  all  our  writers ;  yet  some  inaccuva^ 
joies  of  style  have  escaped  hian,  which  it  is  the  chief  design 
-of  the  foilowiDg  notes  to  point  out     A  work  of  this  sort, 
<weU  esEeeuted,  would  be  of  use  to  foreigners  who  study 
OUT  language ;  and  even  to  such  of  our  countrymen  aa 
;wirii  to  write  it  in  perfect  purity/*    This  is  followed  by  an 
jelegant  Latin  inscription  to  Addison,  written  in  16.05,  by 
:which  we  learn  that  he  intended  this  edition  as  a  mcuiu- 
jnent  to  Addison — *<  Hoc  monumentum  sacrum  esto.''     In 
.the  same  year^  1810,  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  bishop 
. Warburton  appeared,  according  to  Dr.  Kurd's  directions  ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  an  edition  of  his  own  works,  in  S 
vols.  8vQ,  consisting  of  his  critical  works,  moral  and  poli- 
tical xlialogues,  his  sermons,  and  controversial  tracts.* 

HURDLS  (James),'  an  ingenious  poet,  and  very  amiable 
man,  the  son  of  James  Hurdis,  gent  was  born  at  Bishop-' 
stone  in  Sussex  in  1763.  His  father  dying,  and  leaving 
bb  mother  in  no  affluent  circumstances,  with  seven  children^ 
seems  to. have  laid  the  foundation  of  tiiat  extreme  tender- 
ness and  liberality  of  brotherly  affection  which  formed  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Hurdis.  He 
:was  educated  at  Chichester  school,  where  being  of  a  deli* 
.eate  constitution,  he  seldom  partook  in  the  juvenile  sports 
of  his  school  companions,  but  generally  employed  bis  hours 
.of  leisure  in  reading^.  His  inclination  to  poetry  soon  ap<r 
peared  in  various  juvenile  compositions,  and  he  contracted 
at  the  same  time  a  fondness  for  the  sister  art,  music,  which 
eoded.in  his  being  a  very  considerable  performer  on  several 
instruments.  Before  he  left  school,  be  nearly  completed 
the  building  of  ^n  organ,  an  instrument  he  preferred  to  all 
others. 

In  17SP  be  was  entered  a  commoner  of  St.  Mary*hall, 
Oxford;  and  at  the  election  in  1782,  was  chosen  a  demjr 

^  MinutM  of  his  Life  prefixed  to  bis  Works.— Nichols's  Bowyer* 
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of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  college.     Here  his  studi^s^  wbieh 
were  close  and  uninterrupted,  were  encouraged,  and  his 
amiable  character  highly  respected^  by  Dr.  Home,  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen,  and  his  successor  Dr.  Rooth,  by  Dr. 
8heppard,  Dr.  Rathbone,  and  others.    About  17S4  he  went 
to  Stanmer  in  Sussex,  where  he  resided  for  some  consider* 
able  time  as  tutor  to  the  late  earl  of  Chichester^s  youngest 
son,  the  hon.  George  Pelham,  now  bishop  of  Exeter.     In 
May  1785,  having  taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  retired 
to  the  curacy  of  Burwash  in  Sussex,  which  he  held  for  six 
years,  but  in  the  interiip,  in  1786,  was  elected  probationer 
fellow  of'  Magdalen,  and  the  following  year  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree.     Finding  himself  now  sufficiently  enabled  to 
assist  his  mother  in  the  support  of  her  family,  he  hired  a 
small  bouse,  and  took  three  of  his  sisters  to  reside  with 
him.     In  1788,  he  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  a 
poet,  in  <^  The  Village  Curate,"  the  reception  of  which 
far  exceeded  bis   expectations,    a  second  edition  being 
called  for  the  following  year.     This  poem,  although  per- 
haps not  highly  finished,  contained  so  many,  passages  of 
genuine  poetry,  and  evinced  so  much  elegance,  taste,  and 
sense,  as  to  pa^s  through  the  ordeal  of  criticism  with  great 
applause^  and  to  be  considered  as  the  earnest  of  fatui^ 
and  superior  excellence.     Such  encouragement  induced 
'  the  author  to  publish  in  1 790,  his  *^  Adriano,  or  the  first  of 
June,"  which  was  followed  in  a  short  time  by  his/'Panthea/* 
**  Elmer  and  Ophelia,"  and  the  ^'  Orphan  Twins,"  all  which 
were  allowed  to  confirm  the  expectations  of  the  public, 
and  place  the  author  in  an  enviable  rank  among  living 
poets.    These  were  followed  by  two  publications,  connect- 
ed with  his  profession  ;  ^^  A  short  critical  Disquisition  on 
the  true  Meaning  of  the  word  lO'^l'^AJl,  found  in  Gen.  i.  21, 
1790,"  and   "  Select  critical  Remarks  upon  the  English 
version  of  the  first  ten 'chapters  of  Genesis."     In  1791, 
through  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Chichester,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to.  the  living  of  Bishopstone;  and  about  the  same 
time  wrote  his  tragedy  of  "  Sir  Thomas  More,"  a  poem  of 
considerable  merit,  but  not  intended  for  the  stage.     In 
1792,  he  was  deprived  by  death  of  his  favourite  sister  Ca- 
therine, whose  jelegant  mind  he  frequently  pourtrayed  in 
his  works,  under  the  different  appellations  of  Margaret  and 
Isabel.     On  this  affliction  he  quitted  his  curacy,  and  re- 
turned  with  his    two  sisters    to  Bishopstone.      Here  the 
trouble  of  bis  mind  was  considerably  alleviated  by  an  affec«- 
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tionate  invitation  from  his  much* esteemed  friend  Mr.  Hay* 
ley  to  visit  Eartham,  where  he  had  the  pleasing  satisfaction 
of*  becoming  personally  known  to  Cowper,  the  celebrated 
poet,  with  whom  he  had  maintained  a  confidential  corre*^ 
spondence  for  some  years. 

In  1792,  he  published  his  ^^  Cursory  Remarks  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  plays  of  Sfaakspeare,  occasioned  by 
reading  Mr.  Malone*s  Essay  on  the  chronological  order  of 
those  celebrated  pieces;''  which  showed  that. he  had  be*, 
stowed  much  attention. on  this  curious  subject     In  April 
1793,  he  w^nt  to  Oxford,  and  with  two  of  bis  sisters,  re* 
si4ed  in  a  small  house  at  Temple  Cowley.     In  November 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  in  that 
university,  and  in  the  year  following  took  the  degree  of 
B,  D.     On  being  elected  professor,  he  published  a  speci- 
men of  some  intended  lectures  on  •  English  poetry,  and 
meant  to  have  published  the  lectures  themselves,  a  fei^  of 
which  he  printed  at  a  private  press,  but  the  scheme  was 
drcqpped  for  want  of  encouragement.     In  1797  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.  D.  and  in  1799,  mjarried  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Hughes  Minet,  esq.  of  Fulham,  Middlesex.     In  1800  he 
published  his  ^^  Favourite  Village,"  and  the  same  year  his 
^<. Twelve  Dissertations  oi}.  the  Nature  and  Occasion  of  Psalm 
and  Prophecy,"  8vo,  in  which  he  displays  much  ingenuity 
and  acumen,  as  in  all  his  publications,  but  has  in  some  io- 
sVances  yielded  too  much  to  the  hypotheses  which  arise 
from  a  fertile  iuiagination,  and  are  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  the  Hebrew  criticism,  and  the  rules  of  Hebrew  gram- 
mar.    Dr.  Hurdis's  fame  seems  indeed  more  solidjy  esta* 
blished  on  his  poetical  than  his  critical  works. 

Dr.  Hurdts  died  Dec.  23, 1801,  after  a  very  short  illness, 
in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  two.  sons, 
and  a  posthumous  daughter.  He  was  buried,  by  his  own 
desire,  at  Bishopstone.  As  few  men  bore  so  excellent  a^ 
character  in  every  station  and  duty  of  life,  few  have  been 
more  generally  lamented.  In  1808,  ja,  correct  and  elegant 
edition  of  his  **  Poems,"  in  3  vols,  was  printed  at  the  uni- 
versity-press, Oxford,  encouraged  by  a 'Very  .large  list  of 
subscribers.  They  have  since  been  partly  reprinted,  and 
are  likely  to  retain  their  popularity.^ 

HURE  (Charles),  a  French  divine  6f  some  eminence, 
was  born  at  Champigny-sur-Youne,  in  1639,  the  son  of  a 

1  Life  prefixed  by  Miss  Hurdis  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  bis  Poems.— Hayley's. 
Life  of  Cowper.— Monthly  Review,  ^.c. 
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laiKmrer.     H«  made  it  his  object  to  know  ev^iy  thing' thalt 
eould  throw  any  light  upon  theology ;  and  with  this  view i 
he  studied:  the  oriental  languages.     He  was  a  member  a£> 
the  learned  -society  of  Port-Royal^  where,  he  imbibed  alf 
once  bis*  zeal  for  religion  and  for  letters.    He  was  afters, 
wards  professor  of  the  learnedJanguages  in  the  nniTersity 
€i  Paris,  and  principal  of  the  college  of  Soncourt     Hes 
died  in  1717.    There  are  estant  by  him,  i.  A  Dictionary' 
of  the  Bible,  2  vob.  folio,  less  Ml,  and  less  oomplete^  than  i 
that  of  Calmet,  published  in  171«5.    2,  An  editioa  of^the^ 
Latiix  Testament,  with  notes,  which  are  much  esteemed^ 
2  vols.  1.2mQ.     3.  <<  A  French  translation  of  the  former^ 
with  the  notes  from  the  Latin  augmented,  1702,  4^1s« 
12ma»    4.  *<  A  Sacred  Grammaar,^*  with  rules  for  under*-' 
standing  the  literal  sen^e  of  the  Scripture.     He  was  cioa* 
sidered  as  a  Jansenist ;  aod.by  someisatd  to  be  only  Quea*. 
nel  a  little  moderated.^ 

HUS&  (Joim),  a.  oelebratedidivinenod  martyr,  was  hatmr* 
at  a  town  in  Bohemia,  oaUed  Huasenitz,  about  1376,  aiuL. 
liberally  educated  in  the  university  of  Prague.     Here,  her 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  13931,  and  tbatiof  masterim 
1395 ;  and  we  find  him,  in  1400,  inxurdeTs,.  and  amiiusteir' 
of  a  church  in  that  city.    About  tUs  time  the  writing*  of" 
our  countryman  WicUiffe  had  spread  themselves  amoi^K 
the  Bohemians,  which  was  owing  to  the  following  cirenm- 
smnce  :  Queen  Anrte,  the  wife  of  Riohajr^  II*  of  England^ 
was  daughter  to  the  emperor  Ghades  IV.  and  sister  to 
Wenceslaus  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Stgismund  emperor  of (^ 
Germany.     She  was  a  princess  of  great  piety,  virtue,  audi 
knowledge,  .nor  could  she  endure  the  implicit  service  and( 
devotion  of  the  Rpmish  church.     Her  death  happened  in 
1394,  and  her -funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  nobility  of 
England.     She  had  patronized  Wickliffe^  and  after  hev/ 
death,  several  of  Wickliffe's  books  were  carried  by  her  at* 
tendants  jnto  Bohemia,  and  were  the  means  of  promoting 
the  reformation  there.    They  had  also  been  carried  into 
the  sam.e  country  by  Peter  Payne,  an  Englishman,  one  of 
his  disciples,  and  principal  of  Edmund-hall.     Fox  men* 
tions  another  person,  a  young  nobleman  of  Bohemia,  wkci 
had  studied  some  time  at  Oxford,  and  carried  home  with 
him  several  of  Wickliife's  tracts.    They  were  parbculaily 
read*  by  the  students  at  Prague,  among  the  chief  of  whooa^' 

1  Mortrit— Diet.  HisU 
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VM  Husa;  #bo,  being  much  taken  with  Wi<ikliffd^a  no*- 
tioD3,  began  to  preach  and  write  with  great  zeal  againat, 
the  superstitions  and  errors  o£  the  church  of  Rome.  H^ 
succeeded  so  far,,  that  the  sale  of  indulgences  gradually 
decreased  among  the  Bohemians  3  and  the  pope's  party  4e- 
claredy  that  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  religion^  it 
measures  were  not  taken  to  oppose  the  restless  endeavours; 
of  the  Hussites.  With  a  view,  therefore,  of  preventing  ihia 
danger,  Subinco,  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  issued  forth, 
two  mandates  in  1408  ;  one,  addressed  to  the  members  qf 
the  university,  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  bring  toge^ 
ther  all  WicklifFe's  writings,  that  such  as  were  found  to. 
contain  any  thing  erroneous  or  heretical  might  be  burnt ; 
the  other,  to  all  curates  and  ministers,  commanding  them 
to  teach  the  people,  that,  after  the  consecration  of  the. 
elements  in  the  holy  Sacrament,  there  remained,  nothing. 
but  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  under  the  appeac**' 
ance  of  bread  and  wine*  Huss,  whose  credit  and  authority 
ki  the  university  were  very  great,  as  well  for  bis  piety  and 
learnin^^  as  on  account  of  considerable  services  he  bad 
done,  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  many  of  its  mem«* 
bers  of  the  unreasonableness  and  absurdity  of  these  man*- 
ilates:  the  first  being,  as  he  said,  a  pl^in  encroachment 
upon  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  univecsity,  whose . 
members  had  an  indisputable  right  to  possess,  wd  to  read 
all  sorts  of  books ;  the  second,  inculcating  a  most  abomin^ 
able  error*  Upon  this  foundation  ^ey  appealed  to  Gre** 
gory  XIL  and  the  archbishop  Subinco  was  summoned  to 
Slome*  But,  on  acquainting  the  pope  that  the  heretieal. 
notions  of  Wickliffe  were  gaining  ground  apace  in  Bohe- 
mia, through  the  zeal  of  some  preacliers  who  had  read  bis 
baok^  a  bull  was  granted  him  for  the  suppression  of  all 
such  notiona  in  his  province.  By  virtue  of  this  bull,  Su«- 
binco. condemned  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  and  pr0ceeded 
agmiust  four  doctors,  who  had  not  complied  with  his  mao* 
date  in  bringing  in  their  copies.  Huss  and  others^  who 
were  involved  in  this  sentence,  protested  against  thia  pro- 
cedure of  the  archbishop,  and  appealed  from  him  a  second 
time,  in  June  1410.  The  matter  was  then  brought  before* 
John  XXIII.  who  ordered  Huss,  accused  of  many  errors 
and  heresies,  to  appear  in  person  at  the  court  of  Rome^ 
and  gave  a  special  commission  to- cardinal  Colonna  to  cite 
him.  Huss,  however,  under  the  protection  and  counte-* 
nance  of  Wenceslaus  king  of  Bohemia,  did  not  appear,  but 
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sent  three  deputies  to  excuse  his  absence,  and  to  aiisvir^^ 
all  which  should  be  alledged  against  him.  Colonna  paid 
no  regard  to  the  deputies,  nor  to  any  defence  they  could 
make;  but  declared  Huss  guilty  of  contumacy  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  excommunicated  him  for  it.  Upon  this  the 
deputies  appealed  from  the  cardinal  to  the  pope,  who  com« 
missioned  four  other  cardinals  to  examine  into  the  aflair. 
These  commissaries  not  only  confirmed  all  that  Colonna 
bad  done,  but  extended  the  excommunication,  which  was 
limited  to  Huss,  to  his  friends  and  followers :  they  also 
declared  him  an  Heresiarch;  and  pronounced  an  interdict 
against  him. 

All  this  time,  utterly  regardless  of  what  jwas  doing  at 
Rome,  Huss  continued  to  preach  and  write  with  great  zeal 
sgainst  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  that  church,  and  in 
defence  of  WickliiFe  and  his  doctrines.  His.  discourses 
were  pointed  directly  against  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  and 
the  clergy  of  that  party  ;.  and  at  the  same  time  he  published 
writings,  to  shew  the  lawfulness  of  exposing* the  vice^  <jt 
ecclesiastics.  '  In  1413,  the  religious  tumults  and  sedi- 
tions were  become  so  violent,  that  Subinco  applied  to 
Wenceslaus  to  appease  them.  Wenceslaus  banished  Huss 
from  Prague;  but  still  the  disorders  continued.  Then  the 
archbishop  had  recourse  to  the  emperor  Sigismond,  who 
promised  him  to  come  into  Bohemia,  and  assist  in  settling 
the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  but,  before  Sigismond  could  be 
prepared  for  the  journey,  Subinco  died  in  Hungary.  About 
this  time  bulls  were  published  by  John  XXUI.  at  Prague 
against  Ladisjaus  king  of  Naples;  in  which  a  crusade  wasf 
proclaimed  against  that  prince,  and  indulgences  promised 
to  all  who  would  go  to  the  war.  This  furnished  Huss^ 
who  had  returned  to  Prague  upon  the  death  of  Subinco, 
with  a  favourable  occasion  of  preaching  against  indul* 
gences  and  crusades,  and  of  refuting  these  bulls:  and 
the  people  were  so  affected  and  inflamed  with  his 
preaching,  that  they  declared  pope  John  to  be  Anti- 
christ. Upon  this,  some  of  the  ringleaders  among  the 
Hussites  were  seized  and  imprisoned ;  which,  however, 
was  not  consented  to  b}'  the  people,  who  were  prepared 
to  resist,  till  the  magistrate  had  promised  that  no  harm 
should  happen  to  the  prisoners ;  but  the  Hussites  disco- 
vering that  these  persons  had  been  executed  in  prison^  took 
up  arms,  rescued  their  bodies,  and  interred  them  ho- 
nourably, as  martyrs,  in  the  church  of  Bethlehem^  whicb 
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Wis  Huss'g  church,  Huss,  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  discovered  on 
this  occasion  a  true  Christian  spirit.  The  late  riot  had  ^ 
given  him  great  concern ;  and  he  had  now  so  much  weight 
with  the  people  as  to  restrain  them  from  attempting  any 
farther  violence,  whereas,  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  he  could 
have  been  surrounded  with  thousands,  who  might  have 
laughed  at  the  police  of  the  city. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  at  Prague  and  in  Bohemia,  till 
the  council  of  Constance  was  called;  where  it  was  agreed 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  that  Huss  should  ap-> 
pear  and  give  an  account  of  himself  and  his  doctrine.    The 
emperor  promised  him  security  against  any  danger,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  attempted  against  his  person ;  upon 
which  he  set  out,  after  declaring  publicly,  that  he  was 
going  to  the  council  of  Constance,  to  answer  the  accusa* 
tions  that  were  formed  against  him ;  and  challenging  all 
people  who  had  any  thing  to  except  to  his  life  and  conver- 
sation, to  do  it  without  delay.     He  made  the  same  decla- 
ration in  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  and  ar- 
rived at  Constance,  Nov.  3,  1414.     Here  he  was  accused 
in  form,  and  a  list  of  his  heretical  tenets  laid  before  the 
pope  and  the  prelates  of  the  council.     He  was  summoned 
to  appear  the  twenty-sixth  day  after  his  arrival ;  and  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  be  examined,  and  to  be  corrected 
by  them,  if  he  should  be  found  to  have  taught  any  doc- 
trine worthy  of  censure. .  The  cardinals  soon  after  with- 
drew to  deliberate  upon  the  most  proper  method  of  pro- 
ceeding against  Huss ;  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
was;  that  he  should  be  imprisoned.    This  accordingly  was 
done,  notwithstanding  the  emperor's  parole  for  his  secu* 
rity ;  nor  were  all  his  prince's  endeavours  afterwards  suf* 
ficient  to  release  him,  though  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost.     Huss  was  removed  from  prison  to  prison  for  six 
months,  suffering  great  hardships  from  those  who  had  the 
care  of  him  ;  and  at  last  was  condemned  of  heresy  by  the 
>council  in  his  absence,  and  without  a  hearing,  for  main- 
taining that  the  Eucharist  ought  to  be  administered  to  the 
people  in  both  kinds.     The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time, 
complained  heavily  of  the  contempt  that   was.  shewn  to 
himself,  and  of  the  usage  that  was  employed  towards  Huss; 
insisting,  that  Huss  ought  to  be  allowed  a  fair  and  public 
hearing.     In  pretended  compliance  with  this,  he  was  on 
the  5th  and  7th  of  June  1415,  brought  before  the  council, 
and  permitted  to  say  what  be  could  in  behalf  of  himself 
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and  bis  doctrines ;  hat  every  thing  was  carried  on  wii 
noise  and  tun^ult,  and  Hass  soon  given  to  landerstand  iba* 
tbey  were  not  disposed  to  hear  any  thing  from  kimbut  a 
recantation  of  bis  errors ;  which,  however,  he  absoloiiely 
refused,  and  was  ordered  back  to  prison.     On  July  6^  he 
was  brought  again  before  the  council,  where  he  was  con- 
denined  of  heresy,  and  ordered  to  be  barnt.      The  cere** 
mony  of  his  execution  was  this  :  he  was  first  stripped  of  his 
sacerilotal  vestments  by  bishops  nominated  for  that  puir- 
poee  ;  next  he  was  formally  deprived  of  his  university- de- 
grees; then   he  had  a  paper-crown  pat  upon   his  bead, 
painted   round  with  devils,  and   the  word  heresiarch  in- 
scribed in  great  letters ;  then  he  was  delivered  over  to  the 
magistrate,  who  burnt  him  alive,  after  having  first  burnt 
his  books  at  the  door  of  the  diurch.     He  died  with  great 
firmness  ai>d  resolution  ;  and  his   ashes  were  afterwards 
gathered   up   and  thrown  into  the  Rhir>e.     His  writings^ 
which  are  very  numerous  and  learned,  were  collected  into 
a  body  and  publislied^  t558,  in  two  volumes  folio,  under 
this  title,  '^  Joannis  Hiissi  Opera,  quae  extant.'*     To  pre- 
serve his  memory,  it  is  said  that  the  7th  of  July  was,  for 
many  years,  held  sacred  among  the  Bohemians.     In  some 
places  large  fires  were  lighted  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
upon  the  mountains,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  suf- 
ferings; round   which  the  country  people  woukl  assemble 
and  sing  hymns.    Uuss,  although  a  martyr  for  the  opinions 
of  Wickliffe,  did  not  imbibe  the  whole  of  them.     He  was 
in  most  poiiUs  a  strenuous  Calvinist,  if  we  may  anticipate 
the  epithet,  but  neither  he   nor  Jerom  of  Prague  denied 
the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  *and  transubstantiation* 
It  is  said  that  at  his  execution  1^  asked  the  excutioner^ 
*'  Are  you  going  to  bum  a  goostV  (the  meaning  of  Huss  ir» 
the  Bohemian  language)  ^^  In  one  century  you  will  have 
a  swan  you  can  neither  roast  nor  boil."     This  was  after-* 
wards  interpreted  to  mean  Luther,  who  bad  a  swan  for  bis 
arms.     Much  of  Huss's  writings  are  in  Fox^  Gilpin,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.^ 

HUS8EY  (GiLES)j  la  distinguished  artist,  was  the  sixtfa| 
but  only  surviving  son  and  heir  of  John  Hussey  of  Marn- 
hull,  esq.  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  was 
born  at  Marnbuii  (in   Dorsetshire),  Feb.   10,  17  lO.     At 
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seven  years  of  age  he  was  sent  by  his  fatherj  who  was  ^ 
Roman  catholic,  to  Doway  for  bis  education,  where  he 
continued  two  years.     He  then  was  removed  to  St,  Omer% 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  for  three  ye?irs  more.     His 
father,  though  willing  to  afford  him  some  eduqation,  yet 
designed  him  for  trade;  to  which,   perhaps,  he  was   the 
more  inclined,  as  a  near  relation,  in  the  commercial  world, 
offered  to  take  him  under  his  protection  and  care.   Though 
from  a  sense  of  parental  authority,  and  filial  obedience, 
Mr.  Hussey  did  not  at  first  openly  oppose  this  design,  yet 
it  was    so  repugnant   to  bis  natural  turn  and  bent,   that 
he  found  his   mind  greatly  embarrassed  and  perplexed; 
but  after  some  opposition,  his  father  very  wisely  yielded 
to  his  son^s  request,    to  be  permitted  to  follow  the  di- 
rection of  his  genius;    and  for  that  end  he   placed   him 
under  the  care  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  painter; 
with  whom  he  continued  scarcely  a  month;  revolting  at 
the  idea  and  proposal  of  being  kept  in  the  bondage  of 
apprenticeship  for  seven  years.     He  then  commenced  pu- 
pil at  large  under  one  Damini,  a  Venetian  artist,  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  painters  at  that  time  in  England,  with 
whom  he  continued  nearly  four  years.     During  this  timp 
he   was  principally  employed   in  copying  pictures,    and 
finishing  those  of  his  master,  whom  he  assisted  in  painting 
the  ornaments  of  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,      During  their 
work,  on  a  scaffold  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  as  Mr.  Hussey 
was  drawing  back  to  see  the  effects  of  his  pencil,  he  would 
have  fallen,  had  not  his  master  saved  him  as  ingeniously 
as   affectionately,    and   at  some   risque  to  himself.     Mr. 
Hussey  entertained  such  a  sense  of  his  master^s  humanity 
and  kindness,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being 
separated  from  him,  and  therefore  requested  permission 
of  his  father  for  Damini  to  attend  him  whilst  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Italy.     This  he  obtained;  and  under  the  care 
and   direction    of  the  Venetian,  our  young  and    inexpe- 
rienced pupil  set  out  for  the  seat  of  science  and  genius ; 
bending  first  his  course  for  Bologna.     But,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  the  poor  unsuspecting  pupil  found  that  one  act  pf 
friendship  is  by  no  means  a  sure  pledge  of  another  ;  Da- 
mini having  in  a  few  days  decamped,  taking  with  him  all 
his  pupil's   money  and  the  best  of  his  apparel,     lyir.  Hus- 
i;ey  was,  however,  kindly  relieved  from  this  state  of  dis- 
tress  by  signor  Gislonzoni,  who  had  been  ambassador  from 
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tbe  Siztps  of  Venfce  to  tbe  court  ofLondoOy  and  now  be* 
came  his  friend  an(|  protector. 

Mr.  Httssey  prosecuted  bis  studies  at  Bologna  for  three 

J  ears  and  a  half^  and  then  removed  to  Rome^  where  b^ 
as  received  with  the  most  obliging  courtesy  by  a  cele* 
brated  artist,  Hercule  J^elli,  who,  refusing  any  coinpen- 
satiofr,  imparted  to  hioo  in  the  most  friendly  manner  all 
that  be  knew  of  the  art.  This  did  not  entirely  satisfy  Mn 
Hussey^  who  seems  to  have  aimed  at  estabiisbing  some 
fixed  and  ODerring  principles :  hence  he  was  led  into  n 
search  after  theory,  which  ended,  although  he  Inew  no- 
thing of  music,  in  his  adopting  the  ancient  hypothesis  of 
musical  or  harmonic  proportions,  as  being  tbe  goreroin^ 
principle  of  beauty,  in  all  forms  produced  by  art,  and  even, 
by  nature.  Delighted  with  this  discovery,  as  he  thoogbl 
It,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Rome  with  increasing  plea- 
sure and  reputation.  At  length,  in  1757,  he  returned  tO' 
his  friends  in  England,  with  whom  he  resided  till  1742^ 
when  he  went  to  London,  whete  he  submitted  to  the  dntd-* 
gery  (as  he  used  to  call  it)  of  painting  portrait!^  for  his 
s^ubsistence. 

Whilst  thus  employed,  our  artist  met  with  great  pppor 
sitton  and  very  illiberal  treatment  from  those  to  wboray 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  he  communicated  bis  prin^ 
ciples,  as  well  as  from  those  whose  professional  pride  wa9> 
piqued,  and  envy  excited,  by  those  masterly,  elegant,  and 
graceful  performances  which  were  tbe  result  of  these 
principles.  The  meek  spirit  of  Hnssey,  as  well  as  bis  pride 
of  conscious  superiority,  could  ill  bear  the  trieatroent  both 
himself  and  his  performances  met  with  from  the  envy  of 
those  who  depreciated  their  merit.  This,  as  he  often  con»* 
plained,  affected  him  deeply  ^  and  so  depressed  his  spirits^ 
and  repressed  his  ardour,  as  to  give  him  a  disgust  to  the 
world,  and  almost  a  dislike  to  bis  profession,  stnd  bis  tem- 
per, though  not  rendered  sour  and  morose,  was  certainfy 
exasperated.  After  conflicting'  with  thi»  and  other  diffi- 
culties and  misfortunes,  Mr.  Hussey  left  London  in  tba 
month  of  October  176S,  and  retired  for  three  years  into 
,the  country,  to  recover  his  health  and  spirits  ;  and  baving- 
a^  lengthy  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Hussey^ 
in  1773,  succeeded  to  possession  of  hi3  paternal  estate  at 
Marnbull;  he  resided  there  in  affluence,  ease,  and  content^ 
and  pursued  his  favourite  studies,  and  amusements  of  gar«* 
dening,  till  tbe  autumn  of  1787  ^  when>  from  motives  parelj^ 
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mt  X  religious  nature  (after  having  transferred  and  resigned 
all  his  worldly  possessions  to  a  near  relation)  he  retired  to 
Beastojiy  nearAshbnrton^  in  Devonshire ;  at  which  place^ 
in  the  month  of  June  1788,  as  he  was  working  in  the  gair*-. 
dea  in  a  very  sultry  day,  he  suddenly  fel],  and  expired. 

The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Hussey^s  pencil  drawings  frpm 
life  was,  that  he  has  preserved  the  best  characteristic  like- 
nesses of  any  artist  whatever.  And,  with  respect  to  those: 
of  mere  fancy,  no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  accuracy,  ele- 
gance, simplicity,  and  beauty.  The  academical  drawings 
lie  left  at  Bologna,  notwithstanding  the  school  haft  been^ 
often  purged,  as  it  is  called,  by  removing  old  drawings  to* 
make  room  for  those  of  superior  merit,  are  still  shewn  on 
ajccount  of  their  superior  merit. 

Mr.  Barry,  that  ingenious  and  liberal  artist,  whose  great: 
work  in  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  large  room  at  the 
^ciety  of  Arts  in  the  Adel{5hi,  together  with  his  descrip* 
tion  of  these  paintings,  do  no  less  honour  to  himself  thaa 
to  his  country,  has,   among  other  illustrious  characters^, 
thought. Mr.  Hussey  entitled  to  an  eminent  place  in  his, 
£lysium,  and  thus  notices  him:  *^  Behind  Phidias,  I  have, 
introduced  Giles  Hussey,  a  name  that  never  occurs  to  mei 
without  fresh  grief,  shame,   and  horror,    at  the  rnean^. 
wretched  cabal  of  mechanics,  for  they  deserve  not  the 
fiame  of  artists;  and  their  still  meaner  runners,  and  as* 
fiistants,  that  could  have  co- operated  to  cheat  such  aa 
artist  out  of  the  exercise  of  abilities,  that  were  so  admirably 
calculated  to  have  raised  this  country  to  an  immortal  repu- 
tation, and  for  the  highest  species  of  excellenc^e.     Why 
will  the  great,  who  can  have  no  interest  but  in  the  glory 
of  their  country,  why  will  they  suffer  any  dirty,  whisper- 
ing  medium  to  interfere  between  them  and  such  characters 
as  Mr.  Hussey,  who  appears  to  have  been  no  less  amiable, 
as  a  man,  than  he  was  admirable  asaii  artist  ? 

^'  The  public  are  likely  never  to  know  the  whole  of  what 
they  have  lost  in  Mr.  Hussey.  The  perfections  that  were 
possible  to  him,  but  a  very  few  artists  can  conceive  ;  and 
it  would  be  time  lost  to  attempt  giving  an  adequate  idea  of 
them  in  words. 

^^  My  attention  was  first  turned  to  this  great  eharacti^  : 
by  a  conversation  I  had,  very  early  in  life,  with  Mr.  Stuart^ 
better  know'n  by  thie  name  of  Adiefnian  Stuart,  aii  epithet 
richly  metited  by^the  essential  advaintages  Mt.  Stuart  had' 
rendered  the  public^  by  his  establishing  just  ideas,  and  a 
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true  taste  for  the  Grecian  arts.  The  discourses  of  this 
truty  intelligent  and  tery  candid  artist,  and  what  I  saw  of 
the  works  of  Hussey,  had  altogether  made  such  an  impres- 
sion '  on  my  mind,  as  may  be  conceived,  but  cannot  be 
expressed.  With  fervour  I  went  abroad,  eager  to  retrace 
all  Hussey's  steps,  through  the  Greeks,  through  Rafaelle, 
through  dissected  nature,  and  to  add  to  what  he  had  been 
cruelly  torn  away  from,  by  a  laborious,  intense  M^dy  and 
investigation  of  the  Venetian  school.  In  the  hours  of  re- 
laxation, I  naturally  endeavoured  to  recommend  myself  to 
the  acquaintance  of  such  of  Mr.  Hussey^s  intimates  as  were 
sttU  living :  they  always  spoke  of  him  with  delight.  And 
from  the  whole  of  what  I  could  learn  abroad,  added  to  the 
ififormation  I  received  from  my  very  amiable  and  venerable 
friend  Mr.  Moser  since  my  return,  Mr.  Hussey  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  amiable^  friendly,  and  companionable 
men,  and  the  farthest  removed  from  all  spirit  of  strife  ind 
contention." 

Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Fuseli  have  spoken  less  respect- 
fully of  Hilssey.  The  latter  says,  that  **  disdaining  por-* 
traitare,  discountenanced  in  history,  Hussey  was  reduced' 
to  the  solitary  patronage  of  the  then  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, who,  says  Edwards,  *  offered  to  receive  him  into  his 
family,  and  to  give  him  a  handsome  pension,'  with  the  at- 
tendance of  a  servant,  upon  condition  that  he  should  em- 
ploy his  talents  chiefly,*  though  not  exclusively,  *  for  the 
d<ike.'  This  offer  he  rejected,  because  the  duke  did  not 
comply- with  the  further  request  of  keeping  a  priest  for  him 
in  the  house.*  Hussey,  a  bigot  in  religion,  was  attacheid 
to  the  cr^ed  of  Rome;  but  had  he  not  been  so,  commis* 
sions  and  patronage,  almost  confined  to  drawing  copies, 
even  from  the  antique,  was  certainly  sufliciently  provoking 
f«r  a  man  of  an  original  turn,  to  be  rejected.*'  It  is  not 
strictly  true,  however,  thiat  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
was  his  only  patron.  Mr.  Duane  was  another,  who  pos- 
sessed many  of  his  works.  Mr.  West  bought  some  penciled 
heads  at  Mr.  Duane's  sale,  and  said  oft>ne  of  them,  that  **he 
"w^uld  venture  to  show  it  against  any  head,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern ;  that  it.  was  never  exceeded,  if  ever  equalled ;  and 
that  no  man  had  ever  imbibed  the  true  Grecian  character 
aW  art  deeper  than  Giles  Hussey.*' *    '  ' 

vftrijii>  0  Su^lfleio^at  to  Wa)pol<$'s  Apecdote*. — Pilkinj^Wpj  ^f  Foseli. 
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HUTCHESON  (Dr.  Francis),  a  philosoplier  of  the 
Shaftesbury  school,  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister  iti 
Ireland,  and  was  born  Aug.  8,  1694.  He  discovered  early 
a  superior  capacity,  and  ardent  thirst  after  knowledge; 
and  when  he  had  gone  through  his  school -education,  was 
s^nt  to  an  academy  to  begin  his  course  of  philosophy.  In 
1710  he  removed  from  the  academy,  and  entered  a  student 
in  the  university  of  Glasgpw  in  Scotland.  Here  he  renewed 
fais  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  applied 
himself  to  all  parts  of  literature,  in  which  he  made  a  pro- 
gress suitable  to  his  uncommon  abilities.  Afterwards  lie 
turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity,  which  be  proposed  to  make 
the  peculiar  study  and  profession  of  his  life,  and  for  the 
proseeutioa  of  this  he  continued  several  years  longer  at 
Glasgow. 

He  then  returned  to  Ireland ;  and,  entering  into  the 
siiiustry,  was  just  about  to  be  settled  in  a  small  congre- 
gation of  dissenters  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when  some 
gentlemen  about  Dublin,  who  knew  his  great  abilities  and 
i^irtues,  invited  him  to  set  up  a  private  academy  in  that 
eity,  with  which  be  complied,  and  met  with  much  success, 
fie  had  been  fixed  but  a  short  time  in  Dublin,  when  his 
aingular  merits  and  accomplishments  made  him  generally 
known ;  and  his  acquaintance  was  sought  by  men  of  all 
ranks,  who  had  any  taste  for  literature,  or  any  regard  for- 
learned  men.  Lord  Molesworth  is  said  to  have  taken  great 
pleasure  in  his  conversation,  and  to  have  assisted  him  with 
his  criticisms  and  observations  upon  bis  '^  Enquiry  into  the 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,^*  before  it  came  abroad.  He 
received  the  same  favour  from  Dr.  Synge,  bishop  of  Elpbin, 
with  whom  he  also  lived  in  great  friendship.  The  first 
edition  of  this  performance  came  abroad  without  the  au thorns 
pame,  but  the  merit  of  it, would  not  suffer  him  to  be  long 
•concealed.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  the  work,  and  the 
ideas  it  had  raised  of  the  audior,  that  lord  Granville,  who 
was  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  sent  his  private  secre« 
tary  to  inquire  at  the  bookseller^s  for, the  author;  and  when 
he  could  not  learn  his  name,  he  left  a  letter  to  be  con-* 
veyed-  to  him :  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Hutchesoji 
soon  became  acquamted  with  his  excellency,  and  was 
treated  by  him,  all  the  time  be  continued  in  his  govern- 
ment, with  distinguished  mark^  of  familiarity  s^nd  esteem. 

From  this  time  he  began  to  be  still  more  courted  by  men 
iot  distinction^  either  for  rank  or  literature^  ia  Ireland^ 
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Abp.  King  held  him  in  great  esteem  ;  and  the  friendship 
of  that  prelate  w^s  of  great  use  to  him  in  screening  him 
firom  two  attempts  made^to  prosecute  him,  for  taking  upon 
lyim  the  education  of  youth,  without  having  qualified  him-* 
aelf  by  subscribing  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  obtaining 
a  license  from  the  bishop.  He  had  also  a  large  share  ia 
the  esteem  of  the  primate  Boulter,  who,  through  his  in<* 
fluence,  made  a  donation  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  of  a. 
'early  fund  for  an  exhibitioner,  to  be  bred  to  any  of  the 
irned  professions.  A  few  years  after  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  bis  "  Treatise  on  the  Passions" 
was  published :  these  works  have  been  often  reprinted^ 
and  always  admired  both  for  the  sentiment  and  language, 
even  by  those  who  have  not  assented  to  the  philosophy  o£ 
them,  nor  allowed  it  to  have  any  foundation  in  nature* 
About  this  time  he  wrote  some  philosophical  papers,  ac- 
counting for  laughter  in  a  different  way  from  Hobbes,  and 
more  honourable  to  human  nature,  which  were  published, 
in^  the  collection  called  '^  Hibei^nicus's  Letters."  Some 
letters  in  the  <<  London  Journal,"  1728,  subscribed  Phila- 
retus,  containing  objections  to  some  parts  of  the  doctrine 
in  "  The  Enquiry,"  &c.  occasioned  his  giving  answers  to 
them  in  those  public  papers.  Both  the  letters  and  answers 
were  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

After  he  had  taught  in  a  private  academy  at  Dublin  for 
aeven  or  eight  years  with  great  reputation  and  success,  he 
ivas  called  in  1729  to  Scotland,  to  be  professor  of  philoso* 
phy  at  Glasgow.  Several  young  gentlemen  came  along 
with  him  from  the  academy,  and  his  high  reputation  drew 
X(iany  more  thither  both  from  England  and  Ireland.  After 
his  settlement  in  the  college,  the  profession  of  moral  phi- 
losophy was  the  province  assigned  to  him ;  so  that  now  he. 
liad  full  leisure  to  turn  all  bis  attention  to  his  favourite 
study,  human  nature.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  himself,  and  oma-. 
mental  to  the  university  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His 
whole  time  was  divided  between  his^  studies  and  the  duties 
of  his  office ;  except  what  he  allotted  to  friendship  and  so- 
ciety. A  firm  constitution,  and  a  pretty  uniform  state  of 
good  health,  except  some  few  slight  attacks  of  the  gout, 
seemed  to  promise  a  longer  life ;  yet  he  did  not  exceed 
bis- 63d  year,  dying  in  1747.  He  was  married  soon  after 
Im  settlement  in  Dublin,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Wilson,  a  getftle- 
man's  daughter  in  the.  county  of  Longford ^  by  whoi&ba* 
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leftr  behind  him  one  son,  Francis  Hutcheson,  M.  D.  Br 
(his  gentleman  was  published,  from  the  original  MS.  of  his 
father,  "  A  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,**  in  three  books, 
Glasgow,  1755^  2  vols.  4to.  To  which  is  prefixed,  "  Some 
account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  the  Author," 
by  Dr.  Leechman,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  same  uni^ 
versity.  Dr.  Hutcheson's  system  of  morals  is,  in  itsfounda-' 
^tion,  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  lord  Shaftesbury. 
He  agrees  with  the  noble  author  in  asserting  a  distinct 
elass  of  the  human  affections,  which,  while  they  have  no 
relation  to  our  own  interest,  propose  for  their  end  the  wel- 
fare of  others  ;  but  he  makes  out  his  position  rather  more 
clearly  than  Shaftesbury,  who  cannot  exclude  somewhat  of 
the  selfish  as  the  spring  of  our  benevolent  emotions.  Hut- 
chesoD  maintains,  that  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  benevolent  action,  is,  not  the  ruling  princi- 
ple in  prompting  to  such  actions ;  but  that,  independently 
of  the  selfish  enjoyment,  which  is  allowed  in  part  to  exist, 
there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  calm  desire  of  the  happiness 
of  alt  rational  beings,  which  is  not  only  consistent  with, 
but  of  superior  influence  in  regulating  our  conduct,  to  the 
desire  of  our  own  happiness ;  insomuch  that,  whenever 
these  principles  come  into  opposition,  the  moral  sense  de- 
cides in  favour  of  the  former  against  the  latter.  Dr.  Hut- 
cheson  deduced  all  moral  ideas  from  what  he  calls  a  moral 
sense^  implanted  in  our  natures,  or  an  instinct  like  that  of 
li^elf-preservation,  which,  independently  of  any  arguments 
taken  from  the  reasonableness  and  advantages  of  any  ac- 
tion, leads  us  to  perform  it  ourselves,  or  to  approve  it 
when  performed  by  others ;  and  this  moral  sense  he  main- 
tained to  be  the  very  foundation  of  virtue.  His  hypothe- 
sis was  new,  but  whether  much  better  than  other  theories  of 
the  same  kind,  may  be  questioned.  His  fame,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  an  eminent  author,  rests  now  chiefly  on  the  tradi-» 
tionary  history  of  his  academical  lectures,  which  appear  to 
have  contributed  very  powerfully  to  diffuse,  in  Scotland, 
that  taste  for  analytical  discussion,  and  that  spirit  of  liberal 
inquiry,  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  some  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  the  eighteenth  century.''^ 

HUTCHINS  (John),  a  topographical  historian,  the  son 
of  the  rev.  Richard  Hutchins,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
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Bradford  PeTerel,  Sept.  21,  1698.  His  falheir  was  rector 
of  All  Sainu  in  Dorchester,  and  ciirateof  Bradford  Peve- 
reL  His  income  was  small,  and  his  son's  education  uras 
suited  to  the  frugality  of  the  station  in  which  be  was  born. 
He  appears  to  have  been  sent  early  to  the  grammar-school 
at  Dorchester,  where  fais  master  was  the  rev.  Mr.  Thornton, 
rector  of  West  Stafford,  whom  he  afterwards  mentioned 
^ith  gratitflde,  as  behaving  to  him  with  the  kindest  atten- 
tion, and  as  a  second  parent.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Oicford,  where  his  residence  was  not  long;  for  be  took  bis 
master  of  arts  degree  at  Cambridge,  a  proof  that  he  bad 
not  kept  a  statutable  residence  for  that  degree  in  his  own 
uniFersitj,  by  applying  to. another  in  which  none  is  re- 
quired ;  and  it  is  also  a  proof  that  be  determined  in  Ox* 
ford;  for,  unless  that  exercise  be  performed,  a  certificate 
of  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  is  never  granted.  He  was  ma« 
triculated  in  Easter  term,  1718,  from  Hart-hall,  now  Hert* 
ford  collie;  but  was  afterwards  removed  by  a  benedisces^ 
3U  to  Baliol  college;  and,  as  it  appears  by  their  books, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  society  in  Easter  term, 
April  lO,  171^,  and  was  regularly  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  Lent  term,  Jan.  13y  1721-2^  He  was 
a  determining  bachelor  in  the  same  term  ;  so  that  bis  wbole 
residence  in  the  university  did  liot  exceed  four  years  ;  yet 
the  friendships  he  contracted  in  both  societies  of  which 
be  was  a  member,  continued  with  life;  of  wbich  Mr. 
Charles  Godwyn,  fellow  of  Baliol  college,  was  an  instance 
in  one;  and  his  tutor,  Mr.  Davis,  vice- principal  of  Hart- 
hall,  in  the  other ;  and  in  what  esteem  he  held  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  different  passages  in  his  '^  History''  evince. 
*  He  was  soon  after  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  be- 
came curate  and  usher  to  the  rev.  George  Marsh,  rector  of 
Burleston,  vicar  of  Milton  Abbas,  and  master  of  the  free 
grammar  school  of  Milton  Abbas.  I'his  engagement  at 
Milton  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  Jacob  Bancks, 
esq.  then  the  possessor  of  that  estate,  by  whose  interest  he 
obtained  in  1129  the  rectory  of  Swyre,  and  in  1733  the 
rectory  ^f  Melcombe  Horsey.  About  this  time  he  began 
first  to  engage  in  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  having  a 
competent  income,  was  enabled  to  pursue  it  with  the  less 
interruption,  as  an  incurable  deafness  prevented  his  en* 
joying  the  pleasures  of  society.  In  1744  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Wareham,  which  was  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  his  clerical  duties;  yet  without  ever 
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relaxing  in  his  attention  to  these,  be  continued  to  accuqnu- 
fete  materials  for  the  history  of  his  native  county,  and  en- 
tered into  an  extensive  correspondence  with  gentlemen 
most  likely  to  assist  his  researches.  He  had  many  difficul- 
ties, however,  to  encounter.  He  was  himself  rather  a 
man  of  diligence  than  of  extraordinary  genius ;  his  cbj lec- 
tions were  many  years  making,  and  a  great  part  of  them 
fell  into  his  hands  on  the  death  of  a  prior  collector.'  The 
book,  however,  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  published, 
was  most  liberally  conducted  through  the  press,  by  a  very 
handsome  subscription  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and 
the  kind  patronage  of  Dr.  Cuming  and  Mr.  Gough,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  author's  widow  and  daughter.  Several  arti- 
cles were  added,  relative  to  the  antiquities  and  natural 
history  ;  and  such  a  number  of  beautiful  plates  were  con- 
tributed by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  that  (only  600 
copies  having  been  printed,  a  number  not  quite  sufficient 
for  the  subscribers)  the  value  of  the  book  increased,  im- 
mediately aftec  publication,  to  twice  the  original  price^ 
which  was  only  a  guinea  a  volume.  The  title  of  it  is, 
f^  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Dorset,, 
compiled  from  the  best  and  most  ancient  historians,  Inqui* 
sitiones post  mortemy  and  other  valuable  Records  and  MSS, 
in  the  public  offices,  libraries,  and  private  hands ;  with  a 
Copy  of  Domesday-book  and  the  Inquisitio  Gheldi  for  the 
county  :  interspersed  with  some  remarkable  particulars  of 
Natural  History,  and  adorned  with  a  correct  map  of  the 
county,  and  views  of  antiquities,  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,"   Lond.  1774,  2  vols,  folio. 

In  the  decline  of  life,  when  he  had  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  seeing  his  "  History"  through  the  press,  he  was  seized 
with  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  greatly  debilitated  him,  and 
hastened. his  dissolution,  which  took  place  June  21,  1773, 
He  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Wareham,  in  the 
ancient  chapel  under  the  south  aile  of  the  church.  He 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Stephens,  for- 
merly rector  of  Pimperne,  by  whom  he  had  issue  one 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  late  John  Bellasis,  esq. 
major-general  of  artillery  in  the  service  of  the  East-India 
company,  who  died  at  Bombay  in  1808.  The  profit  arising 
from  his-  '*  History,"  was  the  chief  provision  Mr.  Hutchins 
made  for  bis  family.  A  second  edition  was  brought  forwards,, 
of  which  vol.  L  was  published  in  1796,  and  vol.  XL  in  1803^ 
under  the  auspices  of  gen.  Bellasis^  whp  expended  a  larg«^ 
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Slim  to^  promote  the  undertaking,  and  with  the  assistance 
^  of  fiin  Gough  and  Mr.  Nichols.  The  improvements  in  thii 
edition  were  so  many  as  to  extend  the  work  to  four  vo« 
lumes,  the  third  of  which  was  nearly  ready  for  publication 
at  the  time  when  the  unfortunate  (ire  in  Mr.  Nichols*^' 
printing-office  and  warehouses  destroyed  that  and  a  vast 
mass  of  other  valuable  literary  property.  Mr.  Nichols  has 
iinc«  printed  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  so  essential  to  the 
completion  of  the  work^  and  we  may  add  so  indispensable  to 
every  public  library  and  private  topographical  collection.^ 

HUTCHINSON'  (John),  an  English  author,  whose  writ- 
ings  have  been  much  discussed,  and  who  is  considered  as 
die  founder  of  a  party,  if  not  of  a  sect,  was  born  at  Spen- 
nythom  in  Yorkshire  in  1674.  His  father  was  possessed  of 
about  40/L  per  ann.  and  determined  to  qualify  bis  son  for  a 
stewardship  to  some  gentleman  or  nobleman.  He  had 
given  him  such  school-learning  as  the  place  afforded  ;  and 
the  remaining  part  of  his  education  was  finished  by  a  gen* 
ftleman  that  boarded  with  his  father.  This  friend  is  said  to 
bave  instructed  him,  not  only  in  such  parts  of  the  mathe* 
matics  as  were  more  immediately  connected  with  his 
destined  employment,  but  in  every  branch  of  that  science^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  furnished  him  with  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  writings  of  antiquity.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  went  to  be  steward  to  Mr.  Bathurst  of  Skut- 
terskelf  in  Yorkshire,  and  from  thence  to  the  earl  of  Scar^^ 
borough,  who  would  gladly  have  engaged  him  in  his  ser- 
vice ;  but  his  ambition  to  serve  the  duke  of  Somerset  \t'ould 
not  suffer  him  to  continue  there,  and  accordingly  he  re- 
moved soon  after  into  this  nobleman^s  service.  About  1700 
be  was  called  to  London,  to  manage  a  law-suit  of  conse- 
quence between  the  duke  an d^  another  nobleman;  and 
during  his  attendance  in  town,  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Woodward,  who  was  physician  to  the  duke  his 
master.  Between  1702  and  1706,  his  business  carried  him 
into  several  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  where  he  made 
many  observations,  which  he  published  in  a  little  pamphlet, 
entitled,  <^  Observations  made  by  J.  H«  mostly  in  the  year 
1706.'' 

While  he  travelled  from  place  to  place,  he  eniployed 
himself  in  collecting  fossils ;  and.  we  are  tol^,  that  the 

■»  Life,  by  Mr.  Bingham,  in  '<  Bibl.  Topo^praphi^k  BriUnnMa,"  No.  XXXHT, 
'  HifiMf *»  fiofryof .«^ee/als9  Omt,  Ma$.  vo|,  UEXXL  p.  99. 
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large  and  iroble  coHecfcion,  wbicb  Woodward  b^qoeatbefl. 
to  ihe  university  of  Cambridge,  was  actoaUy  formed  by 
hixo.  Wbetber  Woodward  bad  no  notion  of  Hutcbinson'a 
abilities  in  any  other  way  than  tbat  of  steward  and  minerar 
logist^  or  wbetber  he  did  not  suspect  bim  at  tbat  time  at 
likely  to  commence  author,  is  not  certain:  Hutcbipson^ 
bowever,  complain^  in  one  of  his  books,  tbat  ^*  be  was  be* 
reft,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mentioned,  of  those  observa* 
tions  and  those  collections;  nay,  even  of  the  credit  of 
being  the  collector.'*  He  is  said  to  have  put  bis  coilectiopa 
into  Woodward's  hands,  with  observations  on  tbeiOt  wbicb 
Woodward  was  to  digest  and  publish,  with  further  obser* 
vations  of  bis  own  :  but  his  putting  bim  off  with  excuses^ 
when  from  time  to  time  he  solicited  him  about  this  work» 
first  suggested  to  Hutchinson  unfavourable  notions  of  bis 
intention.  On  this  Hutchinson  resolved  to  wait  no  longer^  . 
but  to  trust  to  bis  own  pen ;  and  that  be  might  be  more  a| 
leisure  to  prosecute  bis  studies^  he  begged  leave  of  tb^ 
duke  of  Somerset  to  quit  his  service*  inne  request  at  first , 
piqued  the  pride  of  ttuit  nobleman  ;  but  when  be  was  madr 
to  understand  by  Hutchinson,  tbat  be  did  not  iptend  to 
serve  any  other  master,  and  was  told  what  were  the  real 
moitives  of  bis  request,  the  duke  .not  only  granted  bis  suit, 
but  made  bios  his  riding  purveyor,  being  at  that  time 
master  of  the  horse  to  George  I.  As  there  is  a  good  bouse 
in  tlie  Mews  belonging  to  the  o^ce  of  purveyor,  a  fixed 
^Kitary  of  200/.  per  aoik  and  the  place  a  kind  of  sinecure^ 
Hutchinson's  situation  and  circumstances  were  quite  agree* 
able  to  his  mind ;  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  studious  and 
sedentary  life.  The  duke  also  gave  him  the  next  (Mresen* 
tation  of  the.  living  of  Sutton  in  Sussex,  which  Hutchinson 
bestowed  on  the  rev«  Julius  Bate,  a  gteat  fikvonrite  with 
bim,  and  a  zealous  pronooter  of  his  doctrines* 

In  1724  he  published  the  first  part  of  bis  ^  Moseses  Prin-r 
eipia  ;**  in  which  be  ridiculed  Woodward's  ♦*  Natural  His* 
tory  of  the  Earth,^'  and  his  account  of  tbe  settlement  of 
the  several  strata,  shells,  and  nodules,  by  tbe  iaws  of  gra- 
vity ;  which,  be  tells  bim,  every  jdhrty  impertinent  collier 
could  cx>ntradict  and  disprove  by  ocular  deosonstnitioD. 
This  work,  in  which  gravitation  is  exploded,  is  evidently 
exposed  to  Newtoo^s  ^  Principia/*  where  that  docrtrioe  is 
established.  Hutchinson  a|so  threw  out  some  bints  concern* 
ing  what  had  passed  between  Woodward  and  himself,  and. 
tbe  docUMT^s  design  of  robluog  bim  of  bis  coUection  of 
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lbssi]$.  From  this  time  to  his  deaths  he  continued  fo  pair* 
lish  a  volume  every  year,  or  every  other  year ;  wbicb,  witft 
the  MSS.  he  left  behind  him,  w^re  collected  in  1748^, 
amountjng  to  12  vols.  8vo.  An  abstract  of  tbem  was  also 
published  in  1723,  in  12mo.  Hutchinson's  followers  look 
upon  the  breach  between  Woodward  and  him,  as  a  very 
bappy  event ;  because,  say  they,  had  the  doctor  fulfilled 
his  engagements,  Hutchinson  might  have  stopped  tbere, 
and  not  have  extended  bis  researches  so  far  as  he  has  done  ; 
in  which  case  the  world  would  have  been  deprived  of  writ- 
ings deemed  by  them  invaluable.  Others  are  as  violent 
opposers  and  censurers  of  bis  writings  and  opinions ;  and 
the  dispute  has  been  carried  on  at  various  times  with  na 
Mnall  degree  of  warmth.  ^ 

In  1 727,  Hutchinson  published  the  second  part  of  "  Mo» 
«es*s  Pruicipia  ;**  which  contains  the  sum  and  substance,  or 
the  principles  of  the  Scripture* philosophy.     As  sir  Isaac 
Newton  made  a  vacuum  and  gravity  the  principles  of  his 
philosophy,  this  ^author  on  the  contrary  asser'ts,  that  a  ple- 
num and  the  air  are  the  principles  af  the  Scripture-philo- 
sophy.   .  In  the  introduction  to  this  second  part,  be  hinted, 
that  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  was  to  be  taken  from  the  three 
grand  agents  in  the  system  of  nature,  (ire,  light,  and  spirit; 
these  three  conditions  of  one  and  the  same  substance, 
namely,  air,  answering  wonderfully  in  a  typical  or  sym- 
bolical manner  to  the  three  Persons  of  one  and  the  same 
essence.     This,  we  are  told,  so  forcibly  struck  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  that  he  sent  a  gentleman  to 
Mr.  Hutchinson  with  compliments  upon  the  performance, 
and  desired  a  conference  with  him  on  that  proposition  ia 
particular;  which,  however,  it  is  added,  after  repeated  so- 
licitations, Hutchinson  thought  fit  to  refuse.     This  doc- 
trine a  certain  admirer  of  Hutchinson,  particularly  in   his 
opinions  on  natural  philosophy,  has  lately  attempted  to  re- 
vive and  illustrate,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  A  short  Way 
to  Truth,  or  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity, 
illustrated  and  confirmed  from  an  Analogy  in  the  Natural 
Creation."     It  was  publiitihed  in  1793. 

Some  time  in  1712,  Hutchinson  is  said  to  have  com- 
pleted a  machine  of  the  watch-kind,  for  the  discovery  of 
the  longitude  at  sea,  whicl^wa^  approved  by  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton ;  and  Whiston,  in  his  **  Longitude  and  Latitude,'* 
&c.  has  given  a  testimony  in  favour  of  his  mechanical 
abilities.   *^  1  have  also,"  saj^  he,  ^^  very  lately  been  shewa 
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by  Mr.  Hutdiinsoti,  a  very  coriaos  and  inquisitive  person, 
a  copy  of  a  MS  map  of  Uie  world,  made  aboot  eighty 
years  ag^o,  taken  by  himself  from  the  original :  wherein 
the  variaiian  is  re<tiiced  to  a  theory,  moch  like  that  which 
Pr.  Halley  has  since  proposed,  and  in  general  exactly^ 
agreeing  to  his  obseiTations. — ^Bul  with  this  advantage,  that 
therein  the  northerir  pole  of  the  internal  loadstone  is  mocll 
better  stated  than  it  is  by  Dr.  HaUey — ks  ptace  then  being-^ 
accurd i^yg  to  thisr  unknown  very  curions  and  sagacious  att* 
tbor,  about  the  mei  idian,  &c.  which  ancient  and  aathentic 
detemii  nation  of  its  place,  I  desire  my  reader  pftrticularly 
to  observe.** 

Hutchsnson  had  been  aecQstomed  to  taabe  an  excursioii 
for  a  month  or  so  into  the  cowntry  for  his  heahb  :  but  to 
neglecting  this  in  pursuit  of  his  studies,  he  is  soppo^di 
have  brought  himself  into  a  bad  habit  of  body,  which  pre- 
pared the  vTay  for  his  death.     The  immediate  cause  is  said 
to  hare  been  an  overflfowing  of  the  gall,  occssioned  by  the 
irregular  saUies  of  an  high-kept  unruly  horse,  and  the  sod-* 
den  jerks  giren  to  his  body  by  them*     On  the  Monday  be* 
fore, his  death,. Dr.  Mead  was  with  him,  and  urged  bmi  to 
be  Wed  ;  saying  at  the  same  time  in  a  pleasant  way,  •*  I 
wfU  soon  send  yon  to  Moses.'*     Br.  Mead  me^int  to  bis 
studies,  two  of  his  books  being  entitled  **  Moseses  Princi« 
pra  :^^  but  Hutchinson,,  taking  it  in  the  other  sense,  an« 
*wered  in  a  muttering  tone,  *^I  believe,  doctor,  yon  will  j** 
and  was  so  displeased  with  Mead,  that  be  afterwards  dis*^ 
missed  him  for  another  phyi^rcian.     He  died  August  28, 
17S7,  aged  63*     He  seeftis  to  have- been  in  4Qaa»y  respectai 
a  si^ngular  man.     He  certainty  had  eminent  abilities,  witb 
much'  knowl-eJge  and  learning;   but  many  pec^ie  have 
thought  it  very  questionable,    whether  be  did  not  want 
judgment'  to  apply  them  property,  and  many  more  faaTC 
inveighed  against  his  principles  without  previously  making 
thenwelyes  acquainted  with  theov     They  were,  however, 
in  some  measure,  adopted  by  n^any  pious  and  learned  di- 
vines of  the  kist  century,  by  Home,  Parkhorst^  Romaine^ 
and  the  late  Rev,  William  Jones^  who,  of  all  others,  has-' 
exhibited  the  ablest  anatysi^s  »nd  defence  of  Mr.  Hutcliinr 
son's  sentiments,  or  what  \s  cMed  IIi4tekinsonmnis7n^  in  the 
^^  Preface  to  the   second  edition'*  of  his  tite  of  faishc^ 
BorneJ 

*  Floyd'^s  BiW'otTieca  T?fogniphjca>  rod  ol"  toI.  III.  an  artrtle  tompKimkaAei 
by  Robert-  Spe<»mi«n>  c-^q-  «fkr>  ir^s  e«Kic«nit4  ivkk-tLc  BeT.  Jttlras  Bale  m 
tie  jpulklicalLott  of  UcKtcb'tuson's  WoikSw 
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HUTTEN  (Ulric'  de),  a  gentleman  of  Franconia,  t€ 
tinGOtnmoD  parts  and  learning,  was  bora  in  1488  at  Stec- 
kenburg,  the  seat  of  his  family ;  was  sent  to  the  abbey  of 
Fulde  at  eleven  years  <of  age;    and  took  thh  degree  of 
M»  A.  in  1 506  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  being  the  first 
prbmotion  made  in   that    newly-opened   university^      In 
]<509y  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Padua,  in  the  emperor  Maxi-» 
milian^s  army ;  and  he  owned  that  it  was  want  of  money, 
which  forced  him  to  make  that  campaign.     His  father,  not 
having    the   least  taste  or  esteem   for  polite   literature, 
thought  it  unworthy  to  be  pursued  by  persons  of  exalted 
.  birth ;  and  therefore  would  not  afford  his  son  the  necessary 
Supplies  for  a  life  of  study.    He  wished  him  to  apply  him- 
nelf  to  the  civil  law,  which  might  raise  him  in  the  world ; 
but  Hutten  had  no  inclination  for    that  kind   of  study» 
Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  bieing 
ppon  good  terms  with  his  father,  he  went  to  Pavia  in  151  i, 
where  be  stayed  but  a  little  time ;  that  city  being  besieged 
and  plundered  by  the  Swiss,  and  himself  taken  prisoner. 
He  returned  afterwards  to  Germany,  and  there,  contrary 
|o  his  father^s  inclinations,  began  to  apply  himself  again  to 
literature.     Having  a  genius  for  poetry,  he  began  bis  ca* 
reer  as  an  author  in  that  line,  and  published  several  com« 
posijtions,  which  were  much  admired,  and  gained  him  cre-^ 
dit.     He  travelled'  to  various  places,  among  the  re«t  to  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia;  and  waiting  on  the  bishop  of  Olmutai 
in  a  very  poor  condition,  that  prelate,  who  was  a  great  Mae* 
cenas,  received  bim  graciously,  presented  him  with  a  horse, 
and  gave  him  money  to  pursue  bis  journey.      The  corre- 
spondence also  he  held  with  Erasmus  was  of  great  advantage 
to  him,  and  procured  him  respect  from  all  the  literati  in 
Italy,  and  especially  at  Venice:^ 

At  his  return  to  Germany  in  1516,  he  was  recotaimended 
in  such  strong  terms  to  the  emperor,  that  he  received  from 
him  the  poetical  crown ;  and  from  that  time  Hutten  had 
himself  drawn  in  armour,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  on  bis 
bead,  and  took  great  delight  in  being  so  represented.  He 
was  of  a  very  military  dispiosition,  and  had  given  many 
proofs  of  courage,  as  well  in  the  wars  as  in  private  ren- 
counters. Being  once  at  V^erbo,  where  an  ambassador 
of  France  stopped,  a  general  quarrel  arose,  in  which  Hut-' 
ten,  forsaken  by  his  comrades,  was  attacked  by  five  French- 
men at  once,  and  put  them  all  to  flight,  after  receiving 
some   small  woundsu      Hf   wrote   an  epigram   on   that 
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OCcasioOy  *^in  quinque  Gallos  k  se  profligatos/'  which  may 
be  seen  in  Melcfaior  Adam.  He  had  a  cousin  John  de 
Hutten.  who  was  court-marshal  to  Ulric  duke  of  Wirtem* 
berg,  and  was  murdered  by  that  duke  in  1515,  fgr  the  sake 
of  his  wi/e,  whom  the  duke  kept  afterwards  as  a  mistress. 
The  military  poet,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  breathed  no* 
.thing  but  resentment ;  and  becayse  he  bad  no  opportunity 
of  shewing  it  with  his  sword,  took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote 
several  pieces  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  orations,  poems, 
and  letters.  A  collection  of  these  was  printed  in  the  castle 
of  Steckelberg,   1519,  4to. 

He  was  in  France  in  1518',  whence  he  went  ,to  Mentz^ 
and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  elector  Albert ;  and  at* 
tended  him  a  little  after  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where  the 
elector  was  honoured  with  a  cardinal's  hat.  At  this  diet« 
articles  were  exhibited  against  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
on  which  occasion  the  murder  of  John  de  Hutten,  marshal 
of  his  court,  was  not  forgotten :  and  a  league  was  after 
formed  against  him.  Uiriq  Hutten  served  in  this  war  with 
great  pleasure ;  yet  was  soon  disgusted  with  a  military  life, 
and  longed  earnestly  for  his  studies  and  retirement  This 
we  find  by  a  letter  of  bis  to  Frederic  Piscator,  dated  May 
21,  1519  :  in  which  he  discovers  an  inclination  for  matri-f 
mony,  and  expresses  himself  somewhat  loosely  on  that 
subjects 

,  JBelieving  Luther's  cause  a  very  good  one,  he  joined  in  it 
with  great  warmth ;  and  published  Leo  the  Xtli^s  bull 
against  Luther  in  152Q,  with  iuterlineary  and  marginal 
glosses,  in  which  that  pope  was  made  an  object  of  the 
strongest  ridicule.  The  freedom  with  which  he  wrote 
against  the  irregularities  atid  disorders  of  the  .court  of 
Rome,  exasperated  Leo  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  induced 
him  to  command  the  elector  of  Mentz  to  send  him  to 
Rome  bound  hand  and  foot,  but  the  elector  suffered  bioi 
to  depart  in  peace.  Hutten  then  withdrew  to  Brabant,  and 
was  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  but  did  not 
«tay  long  there,  being  told  that  his  life  would  be  in  danger. 
He  then  retired  to  Ebernberg,  where  he  was  protected  by 
Francis  de  Sicking^n,  Luther's  great  friend  aud  guardian^ 
to  whom  the  castle  of  Ebernberg  belonged.  There  he 
wrote  in  1520  bis  complaint  to  the  emperor,  to  the  elec<-^ 
tors  of  Mentz  and  Saxony,  and  to  all  the  states  of  Ger-« 
^any,,  against  the  attempts  which  the  pope's  emissaries 
xnade  against  him.  '  From  the  same  place  also  he  wi;ote  |8l 
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Luther  in  May  1521,  and  published  several  pieces  in  ftf^ 
vout  of  the  Keforoiation*  He  did  not  declare  openly  for 
'Luther,  till  after  he  had  left  the  elector  of  Mente's  court ; 
but  he  had  written  to  him  before  from  Mentz,  and  his  first 
letter  is  dated  June  1520.  .  While  he  was  upon  ^his  jour^ 
ney  toEbernberg,  he  met  with  Hochstratus,  and,  drawing^ 
bis  sword,  run  up  to  him,  and  swore  he  would  kill  him, 
for  what  he  had  done  against  Reucblin  and  Luther :  but 
Hochstratus,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  conjured  him  so 
earnestly  to  spare  his  life,  that  Hutten  let  him  go,  after 
strikingr  him  several  times  with  the  flat  sword.  Such  wa^ 
his  turbulent  zeal,  so  disgraceful  to  the  cause  he  espoused, 
that  Luther  himself,  warm  as  he  was,  blamed  it.  Puring 
his  stay  at  Ebernberg,  however,  he  performed  a  very  ge-« 
nerous  action  in  regard  to  his  family.  Being  the  eldest 
son,  and  succeeding  to  the  whole  estate,  he  gave  it  all  up 
to  his  brothers ;  and  even,  to  prevent  their  being  involved 
in  the  misfortunes  and  disgraced  which  he  expected,  by  the 
suspicions  that  might  be  entertained  against  him,  he  en* 
joined  them  not  to  remit  him  any  money,  nor  to  hold  Che 
least  correspondence  with  him. 

It  was  now  that  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  Luthe«t 
ran  party,  to  advance  which  he  laboured  incessantly  both 
by  his  writings  and  actions.  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
time  when  he  quitted  the  castle  of  Ebernberg  ;  but  it  ap-^ 
pears,  that  in  January  1523,  he  left  Basil,  where  he  had 
flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  finding  an  asylum,  and 
Iiad  only  been  exposed  to  great  dangers.  Erasmus,  though 
bis  old  acquaintance  and  friend,  had  here  refused  a  visit 
from  him,  for  fear,  as  he  pretended,  of  heightening  the 
suspicions  which  were  entertained  against  him :  but  bis 
true  reason,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  in  a  letter  to  Me- 
lancthon,  was,  **  that  he  should  then  have  been  under  a 
necessity  of  taking  into  his  house  that  proud  boaster,  op« 
pressed  with  poverty  and  disease,  who  only  sought  for  a 
nest  to  lay  himself  in,  and  to  borrow  money  of  every  one 
faemet"  This  refusal  of  Erasmus  provoked  Hutten  to  at-^ 
tack  him  severely,  and  accordingly  he  published  an  ^^  Ex-' 
postulatio^'  in  1523,  which  Erasmus  answered  the  same 
year,  in  a  very  livelj'  piece,  entitled,  "  Spongia  Erasmf 
adversus  adspergines  Hutteni.''  Hutten  probably  intended 
to  reply,  had  he  not  been  snatched  away  by  death ;  but  be^* 
died  in.  an  island  of  the  lake  Zurich^  where  he  had  hid 
himself  for  security,  August  1523«  ■  '  -      -  "      ^ 


tie  WsLs  a  man  of  little  stature ;  of^  a  weak  and  sickly 
Constitution ;  extremely  brave,  but  passionate  :  for  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  attacking  the  Roman  Catholics  with  his 
pen,  be  attacked  them  also  with  his  sword.   He  acquainted 
l^uther  with  the  double  war  which  he  carried  on  against 
the  clergy.     *•  I  received  a  letter  from  Hutten,'^  says  Lu- 
c  thetf  '^  filled  with  rage  against  the  Roman  pontiff,  declar- 
ing he  would  attack  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy  both  with 
.bis  pen  and  sword  :  he  being  exasperated  against  the  pope 
for  threatening  him  with  daggers  and  poison,  and  com- 
manding the  bishop  of  Mentz  to  send  him  bound  to  Rome.'* 
Camerarius  says,  that  Hutten  was  impatient,  that  his  air 
and  discourse  shewed  him  to  be  of  a  cruel  disposition ;  and 
applied  to  him  what  was  said  of  Demosthenes,  namely^ 
that  ^^  he  would  have  turned  the  world  upside  down,  bad 
his  power  been  equal  to  his  will/'     His  works  are  nume- 
•  rous,  though  he  died  young.     A  collection  of  his  *^  Latin 
t^oems^'  was  published  at  Francfort  in   1538,    12mo5  all 
which,  except  two  poems,  were  reprinted  in  the  third  part 
of  the  *'  LfelicisB  Poetarum  Germanorum.  *'     He  was  the^ 
author  of  a  great  many  works,  chiefly  satirical,  in  the  way 
of  dialogue;  and  Thuanus  has  not  scrupled  to  compare 
him  to  Lucian.     Of  this  cast  were  his  Latin  Dialogues  on 
Lutheranism>  published   in  4to,  in  1520,  and  now  very 
scarce.     He  had  also  a  considerable  share  in  the  cele- 
brated   work    called   "  EpistolsB    virorum    obscurorum,'* 
^hich  Meiners,  in  his  ^<  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,"  says^ 
was  the  joint  work  of  Ulrick  and  Crotus  Rubianus,  alias 
John  Jaeger,    of  Dornheim  in  Thuringia.     The  produce 
4ions  of  each,  according  to  Meiners,  may  easily  be  dis^ 
tinguished.     Wherever  we  are  struck  with  the  "  peculiar 
levity,  rapidity,  and  force  of  the  style-^with  a  certain  sol- 
dier-like boldness  and  unclerical  humour,  in  obscene  jests 
"and  pictures,    and  comical  representations  of  saints,  re^ 
liques,  &c. — with  no  small  degree  of  keenness  in  the  rela^ 
tion  of  laughable  anecdotes, --^with  a  knowledge  of  Italy, 
to  be  obtained  only  by  experience, — with  a  pleasant  ex* 
planation  and  derivation  of  words  in  the  style  of  the  mon- 
kish schools ; — in  all  these  places,  the  hand  of  Ulrick  Hut^ 
ten  may  be  traced."     That  these  betters  were  the  work '6f 
different  hands,  says  an  acute  critic,  is  not  improbable; 
but  we  are  not  certain  that  Crotus  Rubianus  had  any  share 
'in  them;  nor  can  we  tell  from  what  authority  it  is.  tm 
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affirmed.  Goethe,  who  wrote  bis  **  Tribute  to  the  memorf 
of  yirick  af  Hutten,''  translated  into  English  by  Antony 
Aufrere,  esq.  1789,  and  who  wrote  that,  some  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Meiners^  Biography,  seems  to  have  led 
the  latter  into  this  opinion.  With  much  more  probability 
might  Reucfalin  have  been  mentioned,  who,  indeed,  by 
some  has  been  supposed  the  sole  anlhor.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  there  is  most  reason  to  think  them  Hutten^s.  ^ 

HUTTEN  (Jacob),  a  Silesian  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  the  Bohemian  or  Moravian 
brethren,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists.  Hutten  purchased  a  ter- 
ritory of  sotne  extent  in  Moravia,  and  there  established  his 
society.  They  are  considered  as  descended  from  the  bet« 
ter  sort  of  Hussites,  and  were  distinguished  by  several  re- 
ligious  institutions  of  a  singular  nature,  but  well  adapted 
to  guard  their '  community  against  the  reigning  vices  of 
the  times.  When  they  heard  of  Luther's  attempts  to  re- 
form the  church,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  him,  and  he, 
.  examining  their  tenets,  though  he  could  not  in  every  par- 
ticular approve,  looked  upon  them  as  worthy  of  toleration 
and  indulgence.  Hutten  brought  persecution  upon  him- 
self and  his  brethren  by  violent  declamations  agafnst  the 
magistrates,  and  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  perfect  equality 
among  men.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  burnt  as  a  he- 
retic at  Inspruck,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  By  de- 
grees these  sectaries,  banished  from  their  own  country, 
entered  into  communion  with  the  Swiss  church  ;  though, 
for  some  time,  with  separate  institutions.  But  in  the  sy- 
jiods  held  at  Astrog  in  1620  and  1627,  all  dissensions  were 
jremoved,  and  the  two  congregations  were  formed  into  one* 
under  the  title  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethreni. 
The  sect  of  Herrenbutters  or  Moravians,  formed  by  count 
Zinzendorif  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  pre- 
tend to  be  descended  from  these  brethren,  and  take  the 
'Same  title  of  unitas  fratrum ;  but  Mosbeim  observes  thai 
.^^  they  may  with  more  propriety  be  said  to  imitate  the 
^example  of  that  famous  community,  than  to  descend  frona 
Ihose  who  composed  it,  since  it  is  well  known  that  there 
l^re  very  few  Bohemians  and  Moravians  in  the  fraternity  of 
ttio  Herrenbutters ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
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wen  this  small  number  are  to  be  considered  as  the  pos- 
terity of  the  ancient  Bohemian  brethren,  who  distinguished 
themselves  so  early  by  their  zeal  for  the  reformation,"  * 

HUTTER  (Elias),  a  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at 
Ulm,  in  1553,  and  died  at  Nuremberg  after  1602.  He 
was  deeply  versed  in  languages,  oriental  and  occidental ; 
particularly  Hebrew,  which  he  seems  to  have  taught  at 
Leipsic.  He  published,  1.  "  A  Hebrew  Bible,"  remark- 
able for  being  printed  with  the  radical  letters  in  black,  the 
'servile  in  hollow  types^  and  the  quiescent  or  deficient^  let- 
ters  in  smaller  characters  above  the  line.  At  the  end  is 
the  1 17th  Psalm  in  thirty  different  languages.  2.  *^  Two 
Polyglotts,"  one  in  four  languages,  printed  at  Hamburg  in 
1596  ;  the  other  in  six  languages,  at  Nuremberg,  iu  1599  ; 
both  in  folio.  * 

HUTTER  {Leonard),  was  also  a  native  of  Ulm,  and 
born  in  1563.  He  studied  at  Strasbourg,  and  early  ap- 
plied himself  with  great  diligence  to  theology  ;  he  was  af- 
terwards at  Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  Jena,  and  Wirtemburg, 
and  in  the  latter  place  was  appointed  one  of  the  public 
professors  of  theology.  He  married  a  lady  of  illustrious 
birth  in  1599;  and  died  of  a  fever  in  1616,  being  then: 
for  the  fourth  time  rector  of  the  university.  The  opinion 
held  of  his  principles  may  be  judged  by  five  anagrams  of 
his  names  Leonardtcs  Hutterus^  four  of  them  implying  that 
be  was  another  Luther. 'They  are  formed,  says  the  author 
who  gives  them,  ^'  per  literarum  hand  vanam  transposi* 
tionem ;"  thus,  **  Redonatus  Lutherus ;"  "  Leonhartus 
Hutterus ;"  <*  Ah  tu  noster  Lutherus  ;"  "  Notus  arte  Lu- 
therus;'* **  Tantus  ero  Lutherus."  His  works  are  very- 
numerous  ;  a  great  part  of  tliem  controversial,  directed 
gainst  the  church  of  Rome.  Besides  these,  l.  *^  Com- 
pendium TheologifiBj  cum  Notis  D.  Gotofredi  Cundisii." 
2.  "Explicatio  Libri  Concordiae  Christianse,'-'  8vo.  3.  •*  Loci 
Communes  Theologici,"  folio.  4.  "  P'ormulaj  concionandij'* 
8vo.  5.  "  Disputationes  de  verbo  Dei  scripto,  ac  traditioni- 
bus  non  scriptis,"  in  4to.  6.  "  Collegium  Tlieologicum,  sive 
Xi  disputationes  de  articulis  confessionis  Augustanse,"  8vo»' 
7.  "  Libri  Christiana  Concordiee,"  8vo ;  and  several  pieces  in 
defence  of  the  Formulae  ConcordisB,  which  in  his  time  were 
laigbly  esteemed ;  besides  many  other  tracts  in  Latin  and  ia 
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German,  fill  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Freher,  bnt  seeinp 
too  uninteresting  at  the  present  day  to  be  transcribed.^ 

HUTTON  (James)i  an  ingenious  philosopher  of  the 
sceptical  class,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Hutton^  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  and  born  in  that  city  on  the  3d  of 
June,  1726.  He  entered  the  university  as  a  student  of 
humanity,  in  Nov.  1740.  He  studied  afterwards  under 
the  celebrated  Maclaurin,  but  did  not  prosecute  the  m9^^ 
tbematical  sciences  to  any  great  extent.  The  origin  of  hia 
attachment  to  the  study  of  chemistry  is  traced  to  the  acci- 
dental mention  of  a  chemical  fact  by  professor  Stevenson, 
in  his  prelections  on  logic.  The  fact  was,  that  agua  regta 
is  the  only  solvent  of  gold  which  requires  the  united  action 
of  two  acids,  each  of  which  singly  is  capable  of  dissolving 
any  of  the  baser  metals:  This  important  phenomenoi^ 
drew  him,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  electric  attraction,  to  the  study 
of  chemistry,  with  a  force  that  could  never  afterwards 
be  overcome.  His  philosophical  career  was  however  in- 
terrupted by  his  engaging,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  as 
un  apprentice  to  a  writer  to  the  signet.  But  instead  of 
copying  Writs  and  deeds,  or  studying  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings,  it  was  found  that  his  favourite  object  of  pur- 
suit was  the  experiments  of  the  crucible  and  retort  He 
was  accordingly  released  from  his  engagement  as  an  ap- 
prentice, and  permitted  to  direct  his  attention  to  studies 
snore  congenial  to  his  inclinations.  He  applied  himself  to 
tVo  study  of  medicine  as  being  the  most  closely  connected 
with  chemistry,  and  after  attending  the  lectures  in  the 
university  for  some  years,  repaired,  as  was  then  customary, 
to  the  continent,  to  finish  his  course  of  study.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden,  in  }749. 

After  his  return  from  the  cpntinent,  he  began  to  think 
seriously  of  settling  in  the  world.  His  views  were  first  di- 
rected to  the  medical  profession,  but  were  soon  abandoned 
for  others  that  afforded  better  hopes  of  success.  He  re** 
solved  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  agri« 
culture.  With  this  view  he  fixed  his  residence  for  some^ 
time  with  a  farmer  in  Norfolk,  from  whom  he  received 

f>ractiGal  lessons  in  husbandry.  During  his  stay  in  Eng^ 
and  he  made  many  journeys  on  foot  into  different  parts  of 
the  cou(>try,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  mineralogy  or 
p;eology.     He  afterwards  visited  Flanders  with  the  view  o( 
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(promoting  both  bis  mineralogical  and  agricultural  studies* 
'In  1754  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  fixed  his  residence 
»<m  his  own  farm  in  Berwickshire,  where  he  introduced  the 
new  husbandry  which  has  since  made  such  rapid  advances 
in  that  quarter.  About  1768  be  left  Berwickshire,  and 
went  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  giving  his  undivided  attentioa 
^o  scientific  pursuits*  This  gave  him  the  advantage  of 
^enjoying  with  less  interruption,,  the  society  of  bis  literary 
iriendsj  among  whom  were  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Russel,  and 
professor  Adam  Ferguson. 

-  Dr.  Hutton's  first  publication  was  given  to  the  world  in 
1777,  entitled  .^^  Considerations  on  the  nature,  quality, 
and  distinctions  of  Coal  and  Culm."  It  proves  that  culm 
•ia  the  small  or  refuse  of  the  infusible  or  stone-coal,  but 
jvery  different  in  its  properties  from  the  small  of  the  fusible 
^oslL  a  sketch  of  his  great  work,  his  ^^  Theory  of  the 
£arth,*'  the  formation  of  which  had  been  the  object  of 
inany  years  of  previous  study,  was  communicated  to  the 
a*oyal  society  of  Edinburgh  soon  after  its  original  institution. 
Another  paper,  a  ^^  Theory  of  Kain,"  appeared  also  ia 
the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions.  Thit; 
theory,  as  is  well  known,  met  with  a  most  vigorous  and 
4eter mined  opposition  from  M.  de  Luc,  and  became  a 
subject  of  contraversy,  which  was  conducted  with  perhaps 
po  much  warmth.  After  the  period  of  these  two  public 
fcations,  Dr.  Hutton  made  several  excursions  ipto  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  of  comparing  certain  resultd 
lef  his  theory  with  actual  observation ;  and  in  these  he 
^eems  to  have  be^n  very  successful.  In  1792  he  published 
^'Dissertations  on  different  subjects  in  Natural  Philoso* 
phy,"  in  which  his  theory  for  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  seems  to  coincide  very  closely  with 
that  of  Boscovicb,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  former  was  suggested  by  the  latter.  But  Dn 
Hutton  did  npt  confiiie  himself  merely  to  physical  specu-^ 
lations ;  be  directed  his  attention  also  to  the  study  of  meta-^ 
physics^  the  result  of  which  was  the  pablication  of  a  work 
^entitled  **  An  Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge^ 
and  of  the  Progress  of  Reason  from  Sense  to  Science  and 
Philosophy,"  3  vols;  4to.  The  metaphysical  opinions  ad- 
vanced in  this  w^k  coincide  for  the  most  part  with  those 
af  Dr.  Berkeley^  and  abound  in  sceptical  boldness  and  phi-^ 
losopbical  infidelity.  In  |794  appeared  his  "  Dissertation 
jupon  the  Tbilosophy  of  Light,   Heat, '  and  Fire,"    8vo, 
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which  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  tb|$ 
two  preceding  works.  In  1796  his  "  Theory  of  the  Earth" 
was  republished  in  2  vols.  8vo,  from  &e  Edinburgh  Phi^ 
lo^ophical  Transactions,  with  large  additions,  and  a  new 
minecalogical  .system.  Many  of  his  opinions  here  have 
been  ably  combated  by  Kirwan  and  others. 

In  1792  Dr.  Hutton's  health  began  to  decline,  and  in 
the  summer  .of  1793  be  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness^ 
vrhich  after  some  intervjals  of  convalescence,  terminated  at 
last  in  his  death,  March  26,  1797.* 

HUXHAM  (John),  was  a  physician  of  considerable  re- 
futation, who  practised  his  profession  at  Plymouth,  where 
he  died  in  1768.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  biographical 
memoirs  of  this  able  and  learned  practitioner  are  extant. 
Mr.  Polwhele  informs  us. only  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher  at  Halberton.  Yet  he  possessed  an  innate  genius 
>nd  a  strong  propensity  for  medical  acquisitions.  By  these 
he  was  led  to  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  pursued 
Jiis  studies  with  indefatigable  application,  and  tobk  his 
doctor's  degree  in  medicine.  At  length,  settling  at  Ply- 
mouth, by  a  successful  course  of  practice  he  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune^  and  by  several  admirable  publications 
gained  universal  fame.  His  "  Treatise  on  Fevers"  Mn 
Polwhele  notices,  as  the  most  eminent,  and  as  it  lead^  to 
the  subsequent  anecdote.  ^^  The  queen  of  Portugal  being 
ill  of  a  fever,  and  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  not* 
.withstanding  the  efforts  of  the  physicians  of  the  country  ; 
his  majesty,  hearing  of  the  eminence  of  a  physician  ipf  the 
£nglish  factory  at  Lisbon,  sent  for  him,  and  giving  him 
the  particulars  of  the  queen's  disorder,  inquired  whether 
it  was  in  his  powder  to  administer  any  assistance.  The  phy* 
eician  replied  that  he  was  not  without,  hope,  but  that  be 
could  do  nothing  unless  her  majesty  was  left  to  his  sole 
care  and  direction.  This  being  granted,  the  disorder  soon 
took  a  turn,  and  in  a  short  time  the  queen  was  restored  to  - 
perfect  health.  The  doctor  being  complimented  by  the 
ki^g  on  his  abilities  and  success,  said  he  had  na  claim  but 
to  the  application  ;  for  that  the  merit  was  due  to  Dr.  Hux<« 
ham,  an  eminent  physician  at  Plymouth,  whose  tr^kct  on 
the  management  of  fevers  he  had  ixnplicitly  followed.  Upon 
lyhich,  the  king  immediately  procured  the  treatise,  bad  it 
translated  into  the  Portuguese  language,  printed  it  i^ 
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liandsome  4to,  and  sent  it  richly  bound  to  Dr.  Huxhaniy  as 
^n  acknowledgment  of  the  sense  he  entertained  of  his  abi- 
lities, and  of  his  debt  of  gratitude  on  the  recovery  of  the 
queetti'* 

Dr.  Huxham's  writings  display  a  most  intimate  acquiunt-* 
tmce  with  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  a  great  vene- 
ration for  those  of  Hippocrates  in  particular ;  and  he  quotes 
the  ancient  languages,  and  writes  the  Latin,  with  great 
fluency  and  familiarity.  He  appears  to  ha%'e  spent  his  lif& 
at  Plymouth  in  the  active  exercise  of  his  profession  ;  fotf 
be  kept  a  register  of  the  state  of  health  and  reigning  dis- 
eases at  that  place,  together  with  an  account  of  the  variety 
of  the  seasons,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  (namely,  from  1724 
to  1752  inclusive);  which  were  published  in  Latin,  under 
the  title  of  ^'  Observationes  de  Aere  et  Morbis  Epidemicis,^* 
&c.  in  3  vols.  8vo.  The  first  of  these  volumes  commences 
with  an  account  of  the  year  1728  ;  but  in  the  dedicatioa 
to  sir  Hans  Sloane,  be  refers  to  an  account  of  the  consti* 
^utioh  and  diseases  of  the  seasons  from  1724  to  1727,  aU 
ready  published.  The  third  voiunre  was  edited  in  1770^ 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  by  his  son  J.  Cor.  Huxham, 
A.  M.  F.  R.  S. ;  who,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  did  not  insert 
anfy  memoirs  of  bis  father^s  life. 

•  Dr.  Huxham  was  at  an  early  period  elected  a  member  of 
the  royal  society,  and  communicated  several  papers  on 
the  subjects  of  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  which 
ivere  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  But 
the  work,  upon  which  his  reputation  principally  rests,  it 
bis  ^'  Essay  on  Fevers,"  published  about  1739,  of  which  a 
fifth  edition  appeared  the  year  before  his  death,  containing 
also  ^'  A  Dissertation  on  the  Malignant,  Ulcerous^  Sore 
Throat."  His  accuracy  and  acuteness,  as  an  observer  of 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  were  particularly  exemplified 
in  his  discriminative  history  of  the  "  Slow  Nervous  Fever,**^ 
to  which  his  name  is  often  annexed  when  this  fever  is 
mentioned  by  succeeding  authors.  His  theory  was  the  8ki«» 
cieut  humoral  pathology,  which  much  influenced  his  prac- 
tice ;  but  that  was  the  general  fault  of  the  age.  He  was 
the  author  of  some  *^  Observations  on  Antimony,^'  1766^ 
4to  ;  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  phy-^ 
aicians  at  Edinburgh.  He  has  given  few  prescription*  in 
Jiis  works ;  for  be  observes,  with  Hippocrates,  that  the  pby** 
sician  who  knows  a  disease,  cannot  be  at  a  loss  in  respect 
to  the  £orm  of  his  remedy;   but,'   having   mentioned  a 
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favQuritis  formula  for  the  preparation  of  a  tincture  of  tb4 
Peruvian  bark,  in  bis  Essay  on  Fevers,  in  wbicb  the  bittejr 
is  icorrected  by  aromatics,  his  name  has  become  attached 
to  the  tincture  of  bark  which  is  commonly  prepared. ia  the 
shops  according  to  his  prescription,  and  is  also  adopted  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  college  of  physicians^^  . 
.  HUYGENS  (Christian),  a  very  celebrated  mathema*? 
iician  and  astronomer,  was  born  at  the  Hague  April  14^ 
1629,  and  was  son  of  Constantino  Huygens^  lordofZuy<» 
Uehem,  who  had  served  three  successive  princes  of  Oraoge 
in  the  quality  of  secretary,  and  had  spent  his  whole  life  in 
cultivating  the  mathematics ;  not  in  the  speculative  way 
Only,  .but  in  making  them  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life« 
From  his  infancy  our  author  applied  himself  to  this  study^ 
iand  made  a  considerable  progress  in  it^  even  at  nine  years 
of  age,  as  well  as  in  music,  arithmetic,  and  geography ;  in 
ail  which  be  was  instructed  by  his  father,  who  in  the  mean 
time  did  not  suffer  him  to  neglect  the  belles  lettres.  At 
thirteen  he  was  initiated  in  the  study  of  mechanics  ;  having 
discovered  a  wonderful  curiosity  in  examining  machines 
^nd  other  pieces  of  mechanism ;  and  two  years  after  had 
the  assistance  of  a  master  in  mathematics,  under  whom  he 
made  surprising  progress.  In  1645  he  went  to  study  laws 
at  Leyden,  under  Vinnius  ;  yet  did  not  attach  himself  so 
closely  to  that  science,  but  that  be  found  time  to  oontinue 
his  mathematics  under  the  professor  Schooten.  He  left 
this  university  at  the  end  of  one  year,  amd  went  to  Breda^ 
where  an  university  had  just  been  founded,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  his  father ;  and  here,  for  two  or 
^ree  years,  he  made  the  law  his  chief  study.  In  1649  he 
went  to  Holstein  and  Denmark,  in  the  retinue  of  Heniy 
itount  of  Nassau  ;  and  was  extremely  desirous  of  going  tQ 
Sweden  to  visit  Des  Cartes,  who  was  then  in  that  country 
^ith  the  queen  Christina,  but  the  count's  short  stay  in 
Denmark  would  not  permit  him.  In  1651,  he  gave  the 
world  a  specimen  of  his  genius  for  mathematics,  in  a  trea- 
tise entitled  *^  Theoremata  de  quadratura  Hyperboles^ 
Ellipsis,  &  Circuli,  ex  dato  portionum  gravitatis  centro  ;'* 
in  v^hich  he  shewed  very  evidently  what  might  be  expected 
from  him  afterwards. 

:  :In  1655  he  travelled  into  France,  and  took  the  degree 
ef  doctor  of  laws  at  Angiers.     In  1 65&  he  published  hia 
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CMl6rologiain  oscillatoriuaii  sive  de  motu  pendtilorum/* 
&Ci  at  the  Hague*     He  had  exhibited  in  a  preceding  work 
{entitled  <^  Brevis  institutio  de  usu  Horologiorum  ad  inve* 
niendas  longitodines/'  a  model  of  a  new  invented  pendu^ 
Inm  ;  bat  as  some  persons  envious  of  his  reputation  were 
labouring  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  the  invention^ 
be  wrote  this  book  to  explain  the  construction  of  it^  and 
to  shew  that  it  was  very  different  from  the  pendulum  of 
astronomers  invented  by  Galileo.     In  1659  he  published 
fais^^  Systema  Saturninum,  sive  de  causis  mirandorum  Sa«> 
tumi  phenomenon,  &  comite  ejus  planeta  novo."     Galileo 
bad  endeavoured  to  explain  some  of  the  surprising  appear^ 
winces  of  the  planet  Saturn.     He  had  at  first  perceived  two 
stars  which  attended' it;  and  some  time  after  was  amazed 
to  find  them  disappefu*.     Huygens,  desirous  to  account  for 
these  changes,  laboured  with  his  brother  Constantine  to 
bring  the  telescopes  to  greater  perfection  ;  and  made  hinfi>^ 
self  glasses  by  which  be  could  view  objects  at  a  greater 
distance  than  any  that  had  yet  been  contrived.      With 
^hese  he  applied  himself  to  -observe  all  the  phases  and  ap^ 
pearances  of  Saturn,  and  drew  a  journal  of  all  th6  different 
aspects  of  that  planet.     He  discovered  also  oiie  of  the  sa-* 
tellites  belonging -to  that  planet,  which  had  hitherto  es« 
caped  the  eyes  of  astronomers ;  and,  after  a  long  cour^ 
^  observations,  perceived  that  the  planet  is  surrounded 
^th  a  solid  and  permanent  ring,  which  never  changes  its 
situation.      These  discoveries  gained  him  an   high  rank 
luncHig  the  astronomers  of  his  time. 
.   In  1660  he  took  a  second  journey  into  France,  and  the 
year  after  passed  over  into  England,  where  he  communis 
^ated  his  art  of  polisbiug  glasses  for  telescopes,  and  tras 
made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.     About  this  time  the 
^ir-pump  was  invented,  which  received  considerable  im- 
provements from  him.     This  year  also  he  discovered  the 
laws  of  the  collision  of  elastic  bodies  :  as  did  afterwards 
0ur  own  countrymen,  the  celebrated  Wallis  and  Wren, 
with  whom  he  had  a  disputti  about  the  honour  of  this  dis« 
coyery.     After  he  had  stayed  some  months  in  England,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1663,  where  bis  merit  became  so 
conspicuous,  that  Colbert  resolved  to  fix  him  at  Paris,  by 
fettling  on  him  a  considerable  pension^     Accordingly,  in 
1665,  letters  written  in  the  king^s  name  were  sent  to  him 
%o  the  Hague,  where  he  then  was,  to  invite  him  to  Paris^ 
V{4tb  the  promise  of  a  It^rge  stipend^  ^nd  other  considerable 
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advtotages.  Huygens  consented  to  the  proposal,  and  reJ 
sided  at  Paris  from  1666  to  1681;  where  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences.  During  thi&' 
time  he  was  engaged  in  mathematical  pursuits,  wrote  several 
works,  which  were  published  from  time  to  time,  and  invented 
and  perfected  several  useful  instruments  and  machines. 
But  continual  application  began  then  to  impair  his  health ; 
and,  though  he  had  twice  visited  his  native  air,  in  1670 
and  1675,  for  the  sake  of  recovering  from  illness,  be  now 
found  it  permanently  necessary  to  his  constitution ;  but 
perhaps  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  was  a  prin- 
cipal reason  for  his  wishing  to  return  to  his  0wn  country^ 
Though  he  was  assured  that  he  should  enjoy  the  same 
liberty  as  before,  and  not  be  molested  for  his  religious 
opinions,  he  would  not  consent  to  live  in  a  country  where 
bis  religion  was  proscribed,  and  therefore  left  Paris  ia 
J 681,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  his  own 
country,  occupied  in  his  usual  pursuits  and  employments* 
He  died  at  the  Hague  June  8,  1695,  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year,  while  his  ^*  Cosmotheoros,**  a  Latin  treatise  con- 
cerning the  plurality  of  worlds,  was  printing  ;  he  provided, 
however,  in  his  will  for  its  publication,  desiring  his  bro- 
ther Constantine,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  take  that 
trouble  upon  him.  But  Constantine  was  so  occupied  with 
business,  as  being  secretary  in  Holland  to  the  king  o£ 
Great  Britain,  that  he  died  also  before  it  could  be  printed; 
so  that  the  book  did  not  appear  in  public  till  1698. 

In  1703  were  printed  at  Leyden,  in  1  vol.  4to,  Huy- 
gens's  "  Opuscula  Posthuma,  qu8&  continent  Dioptricam, 
Commentaries  de  vitris  figurandis.  Dissertation  em  de  Co^ 
rona  &  Parbeliis,  Tractatum  de  motu  .&  de  vi  centrifugBy 
descriptionem  Automati  Planetarii.^'  Huygens  had  left  by 
^will  to  the  university  of  Leyden  bis  mathematical  writings^ 
and  requested  de  Voider  and  Fullenius,  the  former  pro-* 
fessor  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Leyden, 
and  the  other  at  Franeker,  to  examine  these  works,  and 
publish  what  they  should  think  proper.  This  was  per^ 
formed  in  the  volume  here  mentioned.  Huygens  had  writ- 
ten in  Low  Dutch  the  second  of  the  tracts  it  contains,  re- 
lating to  the  art  of  forming  and  polishing  telescope-glasses, 
to  which  he  had  greatly  applied  himself;  and  Boerbaava 
translated  it  into  I«atin  for  this  work.  In  1700,  were  pub* 
lished  in  4to,  his  "  Opera  Varia."  This  collection  is  ge* 
{^erally  bound  in  4  vplumes*    Jt  contains  the  greatest  paxt 
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.of  the  pieces  which  he  had  published  separately!  and  is 
'divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  contains  the  pieces 
•  relating  to  mechanics;  thesecond,  those  relating  to  geo* 
xnetry ;  the  third,  those  relating  to  astronomy ;  and  the 
fourth,  those  which  could  not  be  arranged  under  any  of 
the  former  titles.  Gravesande  had  the  care  of  this  edition, 
in  which  he  has  inserted  several  additions  to  the  pieces  con- 
tained in  it,  extracted  from  Huygens^s  manuscripts.  In  1 728 
were  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  2  vols.  4to,  his  ^^  Opera  Reli- 
qua;''  which  new  collection  was  published  also  by  Grave- 
sande. The  first  volume  contains  his  ^<  Treatises  on  Light 
and  Gravity ;"  the  second  his  '^  Opuscula  Posthuma,'* 
which  had  been  printed  in  1703.  His  whole  time  had  been 
employed  in  curious  and  useful  resesirches.  He  loved  a 
quiet  and  studious  life ;  and  perhaps  through  fear  ojf  inter- 
ruption, never  married.  He  was  an  amiable,  cbearful, 
worthy  man ;  and  in  all  respects  as  good  as  he  was  great. 
As  an  inventor,  the  first  and  not  the  least  considerable  of 
bis  discoveries  was  that  he  made  of  the  real  nature,  or 
rather  figure  of  the  luminous  appearance  which  accompa- 
nies the  planet  Saturn ;  but  the  most  important  was  his 
pendulum  clock  and  his  micrometer.  His  history,  how- 
ever, includes  many  controversies  respecting  priority  ia 
these  inventions,  which  may  be  seen  at  large  in  our  autho- 
rities.* 

HUYGHENS  (Gomarus),  a  celebrated  doctor  of  Lou- 
vain,  was  born  in  163 1,  at  Lier,  or  Lyre,  a  town  in  Brabant. 
He  professed  philosophy  at  Louvain  with  reputation,  and 
was  made  president  of  the  college  of  pope  Adrian  VL 
where  he  died,  October  27,  1702,  leaving  several. works  in 
Latin  :  the  principal  are,  '^  The  Method  of  remitting  and 
retaining  Sins,"  1686,  12mo;  it  has  been  translated  into 
French  ;  "  Theses  on  Grace,"  4to ;  "  Theological  Con- 
ferences,"  3  vols.  12 mo,  &c. ;  a  <*  Course  of  Divinity,"  14 
jvols.  12010,  &c.  He  refused  to  write  against  the  four  ar- 
ticles of  the  French  clergy,  which  displeased  the  court  of 
Home.  Huygbens  was  P.  Quesnel's  intimate  friend,  and 
^zealously  defended  his  cause  and  his  opinions*  M.  Ar* 
iiauld  speaks  highly  in  his  praise.*  , 

« 
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HHYSUM  (John  Van),  an  illustrious  painter  who  suim 
passed  all  who  have  ever  painted  in  his  style,  and  whose 
Works  excite  as  much  surprise  by  their  finishing,  as  admi- 
ration by  their  truth,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1682,  and 
was  a  disciple  of  Justus  Van  Huysom,  his  father.  He  sec 
.out  in  his  profession  with  a  most  commendable  principle, 
not  so  much  to  paint  for  the  acquisition  of  money,  as  of 
fame ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  aim  at  expedition,  but  at 
delicacy,  and  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  his  art. 
Hailing  attentively  studied  the  pictures  of  Mignon,  and  all 
other,  artists  of  distinction  who  had  painted  in  his  own  sty  le^ 
he  tried  which  manner  would  soonest  lead  him  to  imitate 
the  lightness  and  singular  beauties  of  each  flower,  fruit,  or 
plant ;  and  then  fixed  on  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
•which  seems  almost  inimitable.  He  soon  received  the 
jaost  deserved  applause  from  the  ablest  judges  of  painting; 
earen  those  who  furnished  him  with  the  loveliest  flowers, 
csonfessing  that  there  was  somewhat  in  hii  colooring  and 
pencilling  that  rendered  every  object  more  beautiful,  if 
possible,  than  even  nature  itself.  His  pictures  are  finished 
with  inconceivable  truth  ;  for  he  painted  every  thing  after 
nature,  and  was  so  singularly  exact,  as  to  watch  even  this 
bour  of  the  day  in  which  his  model  appeared  in  its  greatest 
perfection.  . 

By  the  judicious  he  was  accounted  to  paint  with  greateir 
fireedom  than  Mignon  or  Brueghel ;  with  more  tenderness 
and  nature  than  Mario  da  Fieri,  Michael  Angelo  di  Cam- 
pidogHo,  or  Sogers ;  with  more  mellowness  than  De  Heem, 
imd  greater  force  of  colouring  than  Baptist.  His  reputa<^ 
tion  rose  to  sueha  height  at  last,  that  he  fixed  immoderate 
prices  on  his  works ;  so  that  none  but  the  very  opulent 
could  pretend  to  become  purchasers.  Six  of  his  paintings 
were  sold,  at  a  public  sale  in  Holland,  for  prices  that  were 
almost  incredible.  One  of  them,  a  flower-piece,  for  four- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  guilders ;  a,  fruit-piece,  for  a  thou^ 
sand  and  five  guilders  ;  and  the  smaller  pictures  for  nine 
hundred.  These  vast  sums  caused  him  to  redouble  his  en«* 
deavours  to  excel ;  no  person  was  admitted  into  his  room 
while  he  was  painting,  not  even  his  brothers ;  and  his 
method  of  mixing  the  tints,  and  preserving  the  lustre  of 
%\^  colours,  was  an  impenetrable  secret  which  he  never 
wrould  disclose.  From  the  same  principle  he  would  never 
take  any  disciples,  except  one  lady,  named  Haverman*^ 
and  he  grew  envious  and  jealous  even  of  her*  intriu        ^ 
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^  By  Several  domesiic  disquiets,  his  temper  became 
changed;  he  grew  morose,  fretful,  and  apt  to  withdraw 
himself  from  society.  He  had  many  enviers  of  his  fame^ 
which  has  ever  been  the  severe  lot  of  the  most  deserving  ia 
all  professions  ;  but  he  continued  to  work,  and  his  reputa^ 
ilion  never  diminished.  It  is  universally  agreed,  that  he 
bas  excelled  all  who  have  painted  fruit  and  dowers  before 
him,  by  the  confessed  superiority  of  his  touqb,  by  the  de*- 
licacy  of  his  pencil,  and  by  an  amazing  manner  of  finish*- 
ing  ;  nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  any  future  artist  will 
ever  become  his  competitor.  The  care  which  he  took  to 
purify,  his  oils,  and  prepare  his  colours^  and  the  various  ex«- 
periments  he  made  to  discover  the  most  lustro^us  and  du« 
rabie,  is  another  instance  of  his  extraordinary  care  and 
^^apacity. 

From  having  observed  some  of  his  works  that  were  per* 
fectly  finished,  some  only  half  finished,  and  others  onlj 
begun,  the  principles  by  which  he  conducted  himself  may 
perhaps  be  discoverable.  His  cloths  were  prepared  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  primed  with  wiiite,  with  all  possible 
purity,  to  prevent  his  colours  from  being  obscured,  as  he 
laid  them  on.  very  lightly.  He  glazed  all  other  colour^ 
except  the  clear  and  transparent,  not  omitting^  even  the 
:iybite  ones,  till  he  found  the  exact  tone  of  the  colour  ;  and 
over  that  he  finished  the  forms,  the  lights,  the  shadows^ 
and  the  refiections ;  which  are  all  executed  with  precision 
and  warmth,  without  dryness  or  negligence.  The  greatest 
truth,  united  with  the  greatest  brilliancy,  and  a  velvet  softi^ 
ness  on  the  surface  of  his  objects,  are  visible  in  every  part 
of  his  .compositions ;  and  as  to  his  touch,  it  looks  like  the 
pencil  of  nature.  Whenever  he  represented  flowers  placed 
in  vases,  he  always  painted  those  vases  after  some  elegant 
model,  9'nd  the  bas«>relief  is  as  exquisitely  finished  as  any 
of  the  other  parts.  Through  the  whole  he  shews  a  delicate 
composition,  a  fine  harmony,  and  a  most  happy  effect  oH 
light  and  shadow.  Those  pictures  whieh  he  painted  on  a 
clear  ground,  are  preferred  to  others  of  his  hand^  as  having^ 
greater  lustre ;  and  as  they  demanded  more  care  and 
exactness  in  the  finishing  ;  yet  there  are  some  ofx  adarkisH 
ground,  in  which  appears  rather  more  force  and  harmony^ 
.  It  is  observed  of  him,  that  in  the  grouping  of  his  flowers> 
be. genehelly  designed  those  which  were  brightest  in  the 
centre,  and  gradually  decreased  the  force  of  his.  colour 
from  the  centne  to  the  extremities.    The  birds*  nests  and 
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their  eggs,  the  feathers,  insects,  and  drops  of  dew,  aro 
expressed  with  the  Htoiost  truth,  so  as  even  to  deceive  thb 
spectator.  And  yet,  after  all  this  merited  and  just  praise,  it 
cannot  but  be  confessed,  that  sometimes  his  f raits  appear 
li*  e  wax  or  ivory,  without  that  peculiar  softness  and  warmth 
wlich  is  constantly  observable  in  nature.  Beside  bis  merit 
as  a  flower-painter,  he  also  painted  landscapes  with  great 
applause.  They  are  well  composed ;  and  although  he  had 
never  seen  Rome,  be  adorned  his  scenes  with  the  noble 
remains  of  ancient  magni6cence  which  are  in  that  city. 
His  pictures  in  ibat  style  are  well  coloured,  and  every  tree 
is  distinguished  by  a  touch  that  is  proper  for  the  leafing. 
The  grounds  are  well  broken,  and  disposed  with  taste  and 
judgment ;  the  figures  are  designed  in  the  manner  of 
Lairesse,  highly  finished,  and  touched  with  a  great  deal  of 
«piQt;  and  through  the  whole  composition,  tlie  scene  re* 
presents  Italy,  in  the  trees,  the  clouds,  and  the  skies.  He 
died  in  1749,  aged  sixty-seven. 

Of  his  brothers,  Justus  Van  Huysum  was  bom  at  Am« 
sterdam,  and  died  when  he  had  arrived  only  at  his  twenty- 
second  year.  He  painted  battles  in  a  larg^and  a  small 
size,  with  exceeding  readiness  and  freedom,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  any  models ;  and  he  composed  his  objects 
merely  by  the  power  of  his  own  lively  imagination,  dis*' 
posing  them  also  with  judgment  aod  taste;  and  Jacob 
Van  Huysum,  also  iborn  at  Amsterdam,  in  1680,  died  at 
I^ndon,  wberehe  had  resided  for  several  years.  His  merit 
chiefly  consisted  in  imitating  the  works  of  bis  brother  John ; 
which  he  did  with  so  much  critical  exactness,  beauty,  and 
delicacy,  as  frequently  to  deceive  the  most  sagacious  con- 
noisseurs; and  be  usually  had  twenty  guineas  for  each 
copy*  He  also  composed  subjects  of  his  own  invention 
4n  the  same  style,  which  were  very  much  prized;  and  his 
paintings  increased  in  their  value  like  those  of  his  brother 
Johi^.     He  died  in  1740.^ 

HYD£  (Edward),  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  chancellor  of 
England,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Che- 
shire, and  born  at  Dinton  in  Wiltshire,  Feb.  16, 1608.  In 
1622,  he  was  entered  of  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford,  and  iir 
1625,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  arts ;  but  failing  of  a 
fellowship  in  Exeter  college,  for  which  be  stood,  he  re- 
moved to  the  Middle  Temple^  where  he  studied  the  law 
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ibr  ^ev^eral'  yetira  with  dillgienca  and  ffaccdBSd  When  Am 
lilwyers  resolved  td  giye  a  Bubiio  testimony  of  Aeiv  dissent 
9pem  the  new  doctrine  advanced  in  PryBne^a  ^^  Histvio* 
maslirM/^in  which  was  ahewaan  utteF  diaregavd  ef  all  man^ 
nei<  ef  deeency  and  respect  t^o  the  crown,  Hyde  and  White-' 
lorke^  were  appoinned  the  mana^ei^  of  the  masque  pre* 
iented  oti  that  occasion  to  their  majesties  at  Whitehall  on 
Candlemas^day,  1633«^4.  At  the  same  time  he  te&tifiedy 
npon  all  occasiotis,  his  utter  dislike  to  that  excess  of  power,' 
which  was  then  exercised  by  the  court,  and  supported  by 
the  judges  in  Westminster-balL  He  condemned  the  op-' 
pressire  proceedings  of  the  higb-commissidn  court,  th^ 
atar-chamber,  the  counci^board,  the  earl-marshals,  court, 
m  court  of  honour,  and  the  court  of  York,  This  just  way 
of  thinking  is  said  to  have  been  formed  in  him  by  a  do- 
mestic accident,  which  Burnet  relates  in  the  following 
manner :  "  When  he  first  began,**  says  that  historian,  "  to 
^row  eminent  in  his  profession  of  the  law,  he  went  down  to 
TYsit  his  father  in  Wiltshire ;  who  one  day,  as  they  wer# 
walking  in  the  fields  together,  observed  to  bim^  that '  men 
of  his  profession  were  apt  to  stretch  the  preregatiye  totf 
far,  and  injure  liberty :  but  charged  him,  if  ever  he  came 
to  any  eminence  in  hisi  profession,  never  to  sacrifioe  the 
laws  and  liberty  of  bis  country  to  his  own  interest^  or  the 
will  of  his  prince.'  He  repeated  this  twice,  and  imme^ 
diatdy  fell  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  in  a 
few  hours  ;  and  this  advice  had  so  lasting  an  influence  upon 
the  son,  that  he  ever*  after  observed  and  pursued  it.*^ 
'  In  the  parliament  which  began  at  Westminster  April 
ID,  1640,  he  served  as  burgeas  for  Wotton-Basset  in  Wilt- 
shire; and  distinguished  himself  upon  the  following  occa- 
sion. His  majesty  having  acquaitaed  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  he  would  release  the  ship-money,  if  they  would 
grknt  him  tv\dve  subsidies,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  great 
debates  arose  in  the  house  that  day  and  the  next ;  when' 
Hampden,  seeing  the  matter  ripe  for  the  question,  desired 
it  might  be  put,  <'.  whether  the  house  should  comply  with 
the  proposition  made  by  the  king,  as  it  -was  contained  in^ 
the  message?"  Seijeant'Glaftvile,  the  speaker,  for  the 
house  was  ttien  in  a  committee,  endeavoured  in  a  pathetic 
speecli  to  persuade  them  to  comply  with  the  king,  and  so 
reconcile  him  to  parliaments  for  ever.  No  speech  ever 
united  the  inclination  of  a  popular  council  more  to  the 
speaker  than  this  did ;  ai^d  if  the  question  had  been  im^ 
\0U.  XVIIL  C  c 
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8&edwtely.  put^  it  wis  believed  that  few  would  have  opposed 
it.  But,  after  a  short  silence,  the  other  side  reoovering 
new  courage,  called  again  with  some  earnestness,  thaik 
Hampden's  question  should  be  put ;  which  being  like  to 
meet  with  a  concurrence,  Hyde»  who  was  desirous  to  pre- 
serve a  due  mediuQn,  after  expressing  bis  dislike  of  Hai9p« 
den's  question,  proposed,  that  **  to  the  end  every  man  . 
might  freely  give  his  yea  or  no,  the  question  might  be  pul 
only  upon  giving  the  king  a  supply ;  and  if  this  was  car-» 
ried,  another  might  be  put  upon  the  manner  and  propor-- 
tion :  if  not,  it  would  have  the  same  eflfect  with  the  otbpr 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hampden."  This^  after  it  had  been  some 
time  opposed  and  diverted  by  other  propositions,  which 
were  answered  by  Hyde,  would,  as  it  is  generally  believed^ 
have  been  carried  in  the  affirmativci  though  positively  op« 
posed  by  Herbert  the  solicitor-general,  if  sir  Henry.  Vaoe 
the  secretary  had  not  assured  them  as  from  his  miyesty^ 
that  if  they  should  pass  a  vote  for  a  supply,  and  not  in  the 
proportion  proposed  in  his  majesty's  message,  it  would 
not  be  accepted  by  him,  and  therefore .  desired  that  the 
ques}iQn  might  be  laid  aside.  This  being  jigain  urged  by 
the  soUcitor-^general,  and  it  being  near  five  in  the  after-* 
noon,  a  very  late  hour,  in  those  days,  it  was  readily  con- 
sented to,  that  the  bouse  should  adjourn  till  the  next 
morning,  at  which  time  they  were  suddenly  dissolved. 
And  within  an  hour  after  Hyde  met  St.  John,  who  was  sel- 
dom known  to  ^mile,  but  then  had  a  most  cheerful  aspect ; 
and  observing  Hyde  melancholy,  asked  him,  '^  what  trou- 
bled him  ?''  who  answered,  ^^  The  same  he  believed  thai 
troubled  most  good  men,  that,  in  a  time  of  so  much  confu- 
sion, so  wise  a  parliament  should  be  so  imprudently  dis- 
solved." St  John  replied  somewhat  warmly,  "  that  ail 
was  well :  that  things  mu$t  grow  worse,  before  they  would 
grow  better ;  and  that  that  parliament  would  never  have 
done  what  was  requisite." 

.This  parliament  being  dissolved,  Hyde  was  chosen  for 
Saljtash  iu  Cornwall  in  the  Long-parliament,  which  com- 
menced Nov.  3  .the  same  year,  where  bis  abilities  began 
to  b(^  noticed ;  -and  whea  the  commons  prepared  ^  charge 
against  lord  cbiqf  baron  Davenpprty  baron  Weston,  and 
baron  Trevor,  he  was  sent  up  with  the  impeachment  to 
the  lords^  to  whom  he  made  a  most  excellent  speech.  It 
begins  thus ;  ^^  My  lords,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  instance 
of  a  s^ick  and  languishing  commonwealth^  than  the  businesa 
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of  tbU  day.  Good  Qod !  how  have  the  guilty  these  lata  * 
*  years  been  punished,  when  the  judges  themselves  have 
been  such  delinquents  ?  It  is  no  marvel,  that  an  irregular, 
extravagant,  arbitrary  power,  like  a  torrent,  Jiath  broken  ' 
in  upon  us,  when  our  banks  and  oQr  bulwarks,  the  laws, 
were  in  the  custody  of  such  persons*  Men,  who  bad  left 
their  innocence,  could  not  preserve  their  courage;  nor 
could  we  look  that  they,  who  had  so  visibly  undone  us, 
themselves  should  have  the  virtue  or  credit  to  rescue  us 
from,  the  oppression  of  other  men*  It  was  said  by  one, 
who  always  sppke  excellently,  that '  the  twelve  judges  were 
like  the  twelve  lions  under  the  throne  of  Solomon  ;^  under 
the  throne  of  obedience,  but  yet  liqns.  Your  lordships 
shall  this  day  hear  of  six,  who,  be  they  what  they  will  else, 
weipe  no  lions  ^  who  upon  vulgar  fear  delivered  up  their 
precious  forts  they  were  trusted  with,  almost  without  as« 
saidt ;  and  in  a  tame  easy  trance  of  flattery  and  servitude, 
lost  and  forfeited,  shamefully  forfeited,  that  reputation, 
,awe,  and  reverence,  which  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  gra- 
vity of  their  venerable  predecessors  had  contracted  and  fas* 
tened  to  the  places  they  now  bold.  They  even  rendered 
that  study  and  profession.  Which  in  all  ages  hath  been,  and 
I  hope,  now  shall  be,  of  honourable  estimation,  so  contemp- 
tible and  vile,,  that  bad  not  this  blessed  day  come,  all  men 
would  have  had  that  quarrel  to  the  law  itself  which  Marius« 
had  to  the  Creek  tongue,  who  thought  it  a  mockery  to 
learn  that  language,  the  masters  whereof  lived  in  bondage 
under  others.  And  I  appeal  to  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
themselves,  with  what  a  strange  negligence,  scorn,  and  in- 
dignation, the  faces  of  all  men,  even  of  the  meanest,  have 
been  directed  towards  them,  since,  to  call  it  no  worse,  that 
fatal  declension  of  their  understanding  in  those  judgments,  , 
of  which  they  stand  here  charged  before  your  lordships.^^ 
The  conclusion  tuns  thus ;  *^  If  the  excellent,  envied  con- 
sMtution  of  this  kingdom  hath  been  of  late  distempered, 
your  lordships  see  the  causes*  If  the  sweet  harmony  be- 
tween the  king's  protection  and  the  subject's  obedience 
hath  unluckily  suffered  interruption;  if  the  royal  justice 
'and  honour  of  the  best  of  kings  have  been  mistaken  by  his 
eople ;  if  the  duty  and  affection  of  the  most-  faithful  and 
oyal  nation  bath  been  suspected  by  their  gracious  sove- 
reign ;  if,  by  these  misrepresentations,  and  these  misunder- 
standings, the  king  and  people  have  been  robbed  of  the 
delight  and  comfort  of  each  other,  and  the  blessed  peace 
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of  thi^  tslftiid  been  tbaken  and  frightened  into  tumtilte  and 
commotions^  into  the  poterty,  tbougtv  not  into  the  rage,  of 
war,  as  a  people  prepared  for  destruction  and  desolation  4 
these  are  the  men,  activeij  or  passively,  by  doing  or  not 
doings  who  have  brou^t  this  upon  us :  *  Misera  servitui 
falso  past  vocatur ;  ubi  judicta  deBciunt,  incipit  bellumV* 

But  tifough  Hyde  was  Very  zealous  for  redressing  the 
grievances  «>f  tbef  nation^  be  was  no  leas  so  for  the  security 
of  the  established  ohurob^  and  the  honour  of  the  crown. 
When  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  take  away  the  bishops'  vote 
in  parliament,  and  to  leave  them  out  of  all  commissions  of 
the  peace^  or  any  thing  that  had  relation  to  temporal  aflFairs, 
he  was  very  earnest  ,tbr  throwing  it  out,  and  said,  that, 
'^  from  the  tima  that  parliaments  begun,  bishops  had  aU 
ways  been  ja  part  of  it ;  that  if  they  were  taken  out,  there 
was  nobody  left  to  represent  •  the  clergy  ;  which  would  in^^- 
troduce  another  piece  of  injustice,  that  no  other  part  of 
the  kiii-gdom  could,  complain  of,  who,  being  all  represent-* 
ed  in  parliament,  were  bound  to  submit  to  whatever  was 
enacted  there,  because  it  was,  upon  the  matter,  with  their 
own  consent:  whereas,  if  the  bill  was  carried,  there  was 
nobody  left  to  represent  the  clergy,  and  yet  they  must  be 
bound  by  their  determination.**     He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee  employed  to  prepare  the  charge  agaihst  the  earl  of 
Strafford  :  but,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  unjustifiable  violence 
with  which  the  prosecution  was  precipitated,  he  left  them, 
and  opposed  the  bill  of  attainder  warmly.     He  was  after^* 
wards  appointed  a  manager  at  the  conference  with  the 
house  of  lords,  for  abolishing  the  court  of  York,  of  lyhich 
that  earl  had  been  for  several  years  president ;  and  was 
chairman  also  of  several  other  committees,,  appointed  upon 
the  most  important  occaBions,  as  long  as  he  continued  to 
sit  araon^  them.     But^  wheit  they  began  to  put  in  execu- 
tion their  ordinance  for  raising  the  militia  against- his  ma- 
jesty, Hyde,  beiijg  per^uad«d  that  this  was  an  act  of  open 
rebellion,  left  them  ;  aiid  they  felt  the  blow  given  to  their 
authority  by  hi*  abt«*nc€  so  serujiblj',  that  in  their  instruc- 
tions shortly  aiier  to  the  earl  of  Essex  their  general,  he 
was  eiscepced  with  a  few  others  from  any  grace  or  favour. 
■  Hyde  withdrew  to  the  king  at  Yoik,  having  first  obtained 
the  great  seal  to  be  sent  thither  on  May  20,  1642  :  and, 
upon  his  arrival,  was  admitted  into  the  greatest  confidence, 
though  he  was  not  under  uny  official  character  in  the  court 
for  some  months.     But^  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,' 
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upon  the  promotion  iof  sir  John  Colepepper  to  be  master  of 
the  rolls,  he  succeeded  hm  in  the  chaDcellor$hip  of  th^ 
exchequer,  and  the  same  year  was  knighted,  and  made  a 
privy-counsellor.  With  these  characters  he  /sat  in  tb& 
parliament  assembled  at  Oxford,  Jan.  1643  ;  and,  in  1644, 
was  one  of  the  king^s  commissioners  at  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridge.  Not  long  after,  the  king  seoding  the  prince  of 
Wales  into  the  West,  to  have  the  superiotendency  of  th^ 
aflhirs  there,  sir  Edward  Hyde  was  appointed  to  attend  his 
bighqess,  and  to  be  of  his  council ;  where  he  entered,  by 
his  majesty's  command,  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Upon 
the  declension  of  the  king's  cause,  be  with  the  lords  Capel 
and  Colepepper  sailed  from  Pendennas  castle  iu  Cornwall 
to  Scilly,  and  thence  to  Jersey,  where  he  arrived  in  Mardi 
1645;  but  being  greatly  disgusted  at  the  prince's  r^soval 
iheoce  the  following  year  ito  J^'rance,  he  obtained  leave  to 
^tsiy  in  tiiat  island.  His  opiniou  respecting  the  prince's 
removal  ipto  France,  is  warmly  expressed  in  the  following 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Ormond : 

"My  Lord, 
**  Your  lordship  hath  been  kmig  since  informed,  whither 
my  lord  Oigby  attended  the  prince ;  and  from  tbenoe  faave 
pardoned  my  not  acknowledging  your  gr^x:e's  favour  to  me, 
from  the  impossibility  i>f  presenting  it  to  you.  I  confess, 
ip  that  conjuncture  of  time,  I  thought  the  remove  from 
Jersey  to  Ireland  to  be  very  At  to  be  deliberately  weighed, 
before  attempted  ;  but  I  would  have  chosen  it  much  more 
cheerfuUy  than  this  that  is  embraced,  which  I  hope  will  be 
it  memorial  to  my  weakness ;  .for  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
diffjer  from  those  with  whom  I  have  hitherto  agreed,  and 
especially  with  my  best  friend,  which  I  hope  will  not  ren- 
der me  the  less  fit  for  your  charity,  though  1  may  be  for 
your  consideration.  Indeed,  there  is  not  light  enough  for 
me  to  see  my  way,  and  I  cannot  well  walk  in  the  dark  ;  and 
therefore  I  have  desired  leave  of  the  prince  to  breathe  in 
this  island  a  little  for  my  refreshment,  till  I  may  discern 
fljome  way  in  which  I  may  serve  his  majesty.  I  hope  your 
.  lordship  will  never  meet  with  any  interruption  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  devotion,  which  hath  rendered  you  the^^nvvjed 
example  of  three  kingdoms,  and  that  I  shall  yet  fiqid  an 
opportunity  to  attend  upon  your  lordship,  and  have  the 
honour  to  be  received  by  you  in  the  capacity  of 

"  My  Lord,  your  Lordship's,   &c. 

**  June  22,  1646.  "  EDWARD  Hyde.'* 
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We  see  here  not  barely  a  disgust,  but  even  a  resetitmefft 
fthewn  to  the  princess  going  to  Paris ;  the  ground  of  which 
undoubtedly  lay  in  the  manifest  danger  his  religion  might 
be  brought  into  from  the  restless  endeavours  of  his  mother; 
since  it  is  notorious,  that  the  chancellor  was  never  upon  any 
tolerable  terms  with  the  queen^  on  account  of  his  watch- 
fulness against  every  attempt  of  this  kind. 

During  his  retirement  in  Jersey,  he  began  to  write  his 
^*  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  which  had  been  particularly 
recommended  to  him,  and  in  which  be  was  assisted  also  by 
the  king,  who  supplied  him  with  several  of  the  materials  for  it. 
We  learn  from  the  history  itself,  that  upon  lord  Capel^s 
waiting  on  the  king  at  Hampton-court  in   1647,  his  ma-> 
jesty  wrote  to  the  chancellor  a  letter,  in  which  he  '^  thanked 
him  for  undertaking  the  work  he  was  upon ;  and  told  him^ 
he  should  expert  speedily  to  receive  sonde  contribution 
from  him  towards  it ;"  and  witbm  a  very  short  time  after- 
wards,  he  sent  to  him  memorials  of  all  that  had  passed 
from  the  time  he  had  left  his  majesty  at  Oxford,  when  he 
waited  upon  the  prince  into  the  west,  to  the  very  day  that 
the  king  left  Oxford. to  go  to  the  Scots  ;  out  of  which  me- 
morials the  most  important  ppissages,  in  the  years  1644 
and  1645,  are  faithfully  collected.     Agreeably  to  this,  the 
ninth  book  opens  with  declaring,  that  **  the  work  was  first 
undertaken  with  the  king^s  approbation,  and  by  his  en- 
couragement ;  and  particularly,  that  many  important  points 
were  trai\^mitted  to  the  author  by  the  king's  iiUmediate 
direction  and  order,  even  after  he  was  in  the  hands  and 
power  of  the  enemy,  out  of  his  own  memorials  and  jour- 
nals."    Thus  we  may  trace  the  exact  time  when  this  his- 
tory was  begun  ;  and  the  time  when  it  was  finished  may  be 
ascertained  with  the  same  degree  of  exactness,  from* the 
dedication  of  the  author's  "  Survey  of  the  Leviathan,"  in 
which  he  addresses  himself  to  Charles  II.  in  these  terms  : 
**  As  soon  as  I  had  finished  a  work,  at  least  recommended, 
if  not  enjoined  to  me  by  your  blessed  father,  and  approved, 
and  in  some  degree  perused  by  your  majesty,  I  could  not," 
&c.      This  dedication  is  dated  Moulins,  May  10,  1673; 
whence  it  appears,  that  the  history  was  not  completed  till 
the  beginning  of  that,  or  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding 
year ;  and  this  may  account  for  certain  facts  being  related 
which  happened  long  after  the  Restoration  ;  as  for  instance, 
that  "  sir  John  Digby  lived  many  years  after  the  king's 
return  ;"  and  that  the  "  earl  of  Saindwich's  expedition  was 
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never  forgiven  him  by  some  men :"  which  might  very 
consistently  be  introduced  in  this  histoiy^  though  that 
nobleman  did  not  lose  his  life  till  1672. 

In  May  1648,  sir  Edward  received  a  letter  from  the 
queen  to  call  him  to  Paris ;  where,  after  the  king's  deaths 
he  was  continued  both  in  his  seat  at  the  privy  council,  and 
in  bis  office  of  the  exchequer,  by  Charles  II.  In  Nov. 
1649,  he  was  sent  by  the  king  with  lord  Cottington  am- 
bassador extraordinary  into  Spain,  tp  apply  for  assistance 
in  the  recovery  of  his  crown ;  but  returned  without  success 
in  July  1651.  Soon  after  his^  arrival,  the  king  gave  him 
an  account  of  his  escape  after"  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in 
that  unfortunate  expedition  to  Scotland,  whibh  had  been 
undertaken  during  sir  Edward^s  absence,  and  much  against 
his  judgment.     He  now  resided  for  some  time  at  Antwerp, 

'  but  left  no  means  unattempted,  by  letters  and  messages  to 
England,  for  compassing  the  Restoration  ;  in  which,  how« 
ever,  he  solely  relied  upon  the  episcopal  party.  In  1653, 
he  was  accused  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  Crom* 

^  well ;  but  being  declared  innocent  by  the  king,  was  after* 
wards  made  secretary  of  state.  More.attempts  were  made 
to  ruin  him  with  the  king,  but  in  vain ;  for  in  1657  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  England.  Upon  the  Restoration,  as 
he  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  sharers  m  his  master's 
sufferings,  so  he  had  a  proportionable  share  in  his  glory. 

Besides  the  post  of  lord  chancellor,  in  which  he  was 
^continued,  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  in  Oct.  1 660 ;  and,  in  November  following,  created 
a  peer  by  the  titl^  of  baron  Hyde  of  Hindon  in  Wiltshire; 
to  which  were  added,  in  April  1661,  the  titles  of  viscount 
Cornbury  in  Oxfordshire,  and  earl  of  Clarendon  in  Wilt- 

^  shire.  These  honours,  great  as  they  were,  were,  however, 
by  no  means  beyond  his  merit.  He  had,  upon  the  Resto- 
ration, shewn  great  prudence,  justice,  and  moderation, 
in  settling  the  just  boundaries  between  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  had  reduced 
much  confusion  into  order,  and  adjusted  many  clashing 
interests,  where  prope^fty  was  concerned.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  make  things  easy  to  the  Presbyterians  and  mal- 
contents by  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  to  satisfy  the  Royal- 
ists by  the  act  of  uniformity.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
stand  many  years  in  a  situation  so.  much  distinguished, 
without  becoming  the  object  of  envy ;  which  created  him 
such  enemies  as  both  wished  and  attempted  his  ruin,  and^ 
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%fe  l^st  eHbi^tqd  it. ;  DoubUess  notbitig  more  ^^ofttribul^  t^ 

inflame  this  passion  against  bim^  than  the  circum^ance  of 

his  eldest  daughter  being  married  to  the  dqke  of  Yori^ 

which  became  known  in  a  few  months  after  the  king's 

return.     She  had  been  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  io  the 

princess  royal  Heariettai  some  time  during  the  exile^  wbe^t 

the  duke  fell  in  love  with  her;  and  being  di^apfyoiated  by 

the  defeat  of  sir  George  Bootb^  in  a  design  he  bad  formed 

of  coming  with  some  forces  to  England  in  1659^  be  went 

to  Breda,  where  his  sister  then  resided^     Passing  som^ 

weeks  there,  he  took  this  opportunity,  as  Bumtet  tells  ii% 

of  soliciting  miss  Hyde  to  indulge  his  desires  without  mar- 

i^a^ ;  but  she  managed  the  matter  with  such  address^  ikkH, 

in  the  conclusion  he  married  her,  Nov.  4  that  year,  ^kk 

9X1  possible  secrecy,  aiid  unknown  to  bar  fatl^r.     AfiM 

^eir  arrival  in  England,  being  pre^fmnt,  she  caUed  upo^ 

the  duke  to  own  bi^  marriage^  and  though  he  endeavour^ 

jto  divert  her  from  this  object^  both  by  great  promises  smmI 

great  tbreatenings,  yet  she  had  the  spirit  and  w<isdQm'tt> 

tell  him,  ^'  She  would  have  it  known  tbtft  she  was  bis  mlif^v 

let  him  use  her  afterwards  as  he  pleased.^'     The  kmg 

ordered  some  bishops  and  judges  to  peruse  ^he  proofs  -of 

ber  marriage ;  and  they  reporting  that  it  had  baeti,  solom^ 

oized  according  to  the  doctrine  of  "gospel  and  the  l«Mtr 

of. England,  he  told  his  brother,  that  be  must  live  ivitk 

her  whom  be  had  made  his  wife^  and  at  the  salne  time 

generously  preserved  the  honour  of  an  e^ccelleht  servant^ 

who  had  not  Deen  privy  to  it ;  assuring  hin^  that  ^'  thk 

accident  should  not  lessen  the  esteem  and  favour  he  ba4 

for  hii6.'* 

The  first  open  attack  upon  lord  Clarendoti  was  -made  by 
the  earl  of  Bristol ;  who,  in  1663<,  exhibited  Against  him  a 
charge  of  high  treason  to  tlie  house  of  lords.  There  had 
been  a  long  course  of  friendship,  both  in  pros^perity  and 
adversity,  between  the  chancellor  and  this  earl  :  bmt  they 
had  gradually  fallen  into  different  niieasures  in  religion  and 
politics.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  chancellor,  refusing 
what  lord  Bristol  considered  as  a  small  favour  (which  was 
said  to  be  the  passing  a  patent  in  favour  of  a  court  lady), 
the  latter  took  so  much  offence,  that  he  resolved  u.pon  rer 
venge.  The  substance  of  the  whole  accusation  was  as 
follows :  ^^  That  the  chancellor,  being  in  place  of  highest 
trust  and  confidence  with  his  majesty,  and  having  arrogated 
a  supremte  direction  iu  aU  things,  had,  with  a  traitorous 
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kitetil;  to  draw  contempt  -upon  his  majeAy'tf  porioo^  and  to 

alietiate  the  affections  of   his  subjects,  abu^d  Che  said 

trust  in  manner  following.      1*  He  had  endeavoured  tio 

alienate  the  hearts  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  by  anfuUjr 

iasiauating  to  his  creatures  and  dependents,  that  his  majestjr 

waft  inclined  to  popery,  and  designed  to  alter  the  eata- 

%lished  neligion^     2.  He  had  said  to  several  persons  of  bis 

foiyesty's  privy  council,  that  bis  maj^esty  wits  dangerously 

corrap4)ed  in  his  religioiRi  and  inclined  to  popery ;  that 

persons  of  that  religion  had  such  access  aad  such  credit 

with  .him,  that,  unless  there  were  a  careful  eye  had  upon. 

it^    tbe  protestant. religion    would  be-overthrowti  in  this 

kiogdoia.      3»  Upon    his  majesty's  adoiitting   sir  Heury 

Benaet  to  be  secretary  4>f  atate  in  the  pitkoe  'of  sir  Edward 

tmchol)EL%  he«aid,  4hat  hi6  majesty  had  pvetk  IQ^OOO/.  lo 

tOfRove  a  iiK^t  zealous  ProtestatVti  iluithe  m^t  bring  isAo 

that  plaoe  a  concealed  Papist.     4^  U^  punsuanoe  <of  the 

saiiDe  tr^ierous  -designi^  sieveral  friends  aad  dependents  of 

his  have  said  aloud,  that  ^  were  it  not  for  my  lord  chan«- 

oell^r's  standing  in  the  gap.  Popery  would  he  introduced 

iatO'thislufagdom^'     5.  That  he  had  persuaded  the  king, 

oootvary  *to  his  opinion,  to  allow  his  name  to  be  osed  to  the 

pepeand  several  "cardinals,  in  ttve  solicitation  of  acardtnal*« 

cap  £or  the  lord  Aubigny,  great  almoner  to  the  queen  :  in 

«rder  toeiffect  which,  he  had  employed  Mr.  Ricbanrd  Beal» 

ing,  a  Icnown  Papist^^  and  bad  likewise  applied  himself  to 

several  popish  priests  and  Jesuits  ;to  the  ^acne  purpose, 

promis^ing  gr«at  favour  to  the  P^istis  beMi,  in  case  it  sbouid 

be  effected.     6.  That  be  had  lilcewnse  (promised  to  severatl 

Papists,  that  he  would  do  hifs  endeavour,  utid  said,  *  he 

hoped  to  compass  taking  away  all  penal  laws  against  tbem;^ 

to  the  end  Ihey  might  presume  ai>d  grow  vain  upon   bis 

patronage  ;  and,  by  their  publisl^iiig  tbeir  hopes  of  toie*- 

TatioH,  iucr^se  the  scandal  designed  by  him  to  be  raiseil 

against  bis  majesty  throughout  the  kingdom.      7.  That, 

beiiRg  intrusted  with  the  tr<eaty  between  hts  majesty  and  his 

«:oyal  oonsort  the  queen,  he  concluded  it  upon  articles 

fMi^andalous  and  dangerous  to  the  Pronestant  religion.    More** 

over,  he  brought  the  king  and  queen  together  without  any 

settled  agreement  about  the  performance  of  the  marriage 

rites ;  whereby,  the  queen   refusing  to  be  married  by  a 

Protestant  priest,  in  case  of  her  being  with  child,  either 

th^  succession  should  be  made  uncertain  for  want  of  the 

due  rites  of  matrimony,  or  else  bis  majesty  be  exposed  to 
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«  suspicion  of  having  been  married  in  his  own  domihioos 
by  a  Romish  priest.  8.  That,  having  endeavoured  to 
alienate  the  hearts  of  the  king's  subjects  upoii  the  score  of 
religion,  he  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  all  his  scandals 
and  jealousies,  to  raise  to  himself  a  popular  applause  of 
being  the  zealous  upholder  of  the  Protestant  religion,  &c. 
9.  That  he  further  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  hearts  of 
the  king's  subjects,  by  venting  in  his  own  discourse,  and 
those  of  his  emissaries,  opprobrious  scandals  against  his 
majesty's  person  and  course  of  life ;  such  as  are  not  fit  to 
be  mentioned,  unless  necessity  shall  require  it.  10.  That 
he  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  duke  of 
York  from  his  majesty,  by  suggesting  to  him,  that  *  his 
majesty  intended  to  legitimate  the  dtike  of  Monmouth.* 
1 1.  That  be  had  persuaded  the  king,  against  the  advice  of 
the  lord  general,  to  withdraw  the  English  garrisons  out  of 
Scotland,  and  demolish  all  the  forts  built  there,  at  so  vast 
a  charge  to  this  kingdom ;  and  all  without  expecting  the 
advice  of  the  parliament  of  England.  12.  That  be  endea- 
voured to  alienate  his  majesty's  affections  and  esteem  from 
the  present  parliament,  by  telling  him,  ^  that  there  never 
was  ISO  weak  and  inconsiderable  a  house  of  lords,  nor  never 
so  weak  and  heady  a  house  of  commons ;'  and  particularly 
that  *  it  was  better  to  sell  Dunkirk  than  be  at  their  mercy 
for  want  of  money.'  13.  That,  contrary  to  a  known  law 
made  last  session,  by  which  money  was  given  and  applied 
for  maintaining  Dunkirk,  he  advised  and  effected  the  sale 
of  the  same  to  the  French  king.  14.  That  he  had,  con- 
trary to  law,  enriched  himselF  and  his  treasures  by  the  sale 
of  offices.  15.  That  he  had  converted  to  his  own  use  vast 
sums  of  public  money,  raised  in  Ireland  by  way  of  subsidy, 
private  and  public  benevolences,  and  otherwise  given  and 
intended  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  government  in  that 
kingdom.  16.  That,  having  arrogated  to  himself  a  supreme 
direction  of  all  his  majesty's  affairs,  he  had  prevailed  to 
htive  his  majesty's  customs  farmed  at  a  lower  rate  than 
others  offered  ;  and  that  by  persons  with  some  of  whom 
he  went  a  share,  and  other  parts  of  money  resulting 
from  his  majesty's  revenue." 

A  charge  urged  with  so  much  anger  and  inconsistency  as 
this  was,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  could  not  much  affect  him; 
on  the  contrary  we  find,  that  the  prosecution  ended  greatly 
to  the  honour  of  the  chancellor ;  notwithstanding  which, 
his  enemies  advanced   very  considerably  by  it  in  their 
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design^  to  make  him  less  in  favour  with  his  master,  less 
respected  in  parliament,  and  less  beloved  by  the  people. 
The  building  of  a  magnificent  house,  which  was  begun  in 
the  following  year,  1664,  furnished  fresh  matter  for  ob- 
loquy.    **  The  king,'*  says  Burnet,  "  had  granted  him  a 
large  piece  of  ground,  near  St.  Jameses  palace,  to  build 
upon.     He  intended  a  good  ordinary  house ;  but  not  un- 
derstanding these  matters  himself,  he  put  the  management 
of  it  into  the  hands  of  others,  who  run  him  to  a  vast  ex-^ 
pence  of  above  50,000/.  three  times  as  much  as  he  had 
designed  to  lay  out  upon  it.     During  the  war,  and  in  this 
year  of  the  plaguy,  he  had  about  300  men  at  work,  wliich 
be  thought  would  have  been  an  acceptable  thing,  when  so 
many  men  were  kept  at  work,  and  so  much  itioney  as  wais 
daily  paid  circulated  about;  but  it  had  a  contrary  efiect ; 
ic  raised  a  great  outcry  against  him.     Some  called  it  Dun« 
kirk-house,  intimating  that  it  was  built  by  his  share  of  the 
price  of  Dunkirk :  otners  called  it  Holland-house,  because 
he  was  believed  to  be  no  friend  to  the  war ;  so  it  was  given 
out  he  had  the  money  from  the  Dutch.     It  was  visible  that, 
in  a  time  of  public  calamity,  he  was  building  a  very  noble 
palace.     Another  accident  was,  that  before  the  war  there  ' 
were  some  designs  on  foot  for  the  repairing  of  St.  PatPs, 
and  many  stones  were  brought  thither  for  the  purpose. 
That  project  was  laid  aside ;  upon  which  he  bought  the 
stones,  and  made  use  of  them  in  building  his  own  house. 
This,  how  slight  soever  it  may  seem  to  be,  had  a  great 
effect  by  the  management  of  his  enemies."   To  this  remark 
it  may  be  added,  that  this  stately  pile  was  not  finished  till 
1667  ;  so  that  it  stood  a  growing  monument  for  the  popular 
odium  to  feed  upon,  almost  the  whole  interval  between  his 
first.and  bis  last  impeachment ;  ahd  to  aggravate  and  spread 
that  odium,  there  was  published  a  most  virulent  satirical 
song,  entitled  "Clarendon's  House-warming,"  to  irritate 
the  minds  of  the  populace. 

In  August  1667,  he  was  removed  from  his  post  of  chan- 
cellor, and  in  November  following  was  impeached  by  the 
house  of  commons  of  high  treason,  and  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanors ;  upon  which,  in  thp  beginning  of  December, 
he  retired  to  France,  and  on  the  19th,  an  act  of  banishment 
was  passed  against  him.  Ecbard  observes,  how  often  "  it 
has  been  admired,  that  the  king  should  not  only  consent  to 
discard,  but  soon  after  bariish  a  friend,  who  had  been  aa 
honest  and  faithful  to  him  as  the  best,  and  perhaps  more 
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useful  and  senriocable  than  any  be  had  ever  employed ; 
which  surely  could  never  have  been  brought  to  bear  wkh* 
out  innumerable  enviers  and  eoeoues."     But  to  coaceife 
bow  these  were  raised,  we  need  oaly  nemember,  that  during 
the  height  of  his  grandeur,   which  conduued  two  years 
after  the  Restoration  without  any  rivalsbijp^  as  weU  as  the 
rest  of  his  ministry,  he  manifested  an  inflexible  steadiness 
to  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England,  in  e^ual 
opposition  to  the  Papists  on  one  side,  and  the  Dissenters 
>on  the  other ;  so  that  none  of  these  oould  ever  be  recon- 
ciled to  him  or  his  proceedings.     Yet  at  first  he  seemed  ao 
ibrward  to  effect  a  coalition  of  all  parties,  that  the  oavaliers 
and  strict  churchmen  thought  themselves  much  neglected; 
and  many  of  them  upon  that  account,  though  unjiiatly, 
entertained  insuperable  prejudices  against  him,  and  jeiaed 
wiih  the  greatest  of  his  enemies.    But  the  eiroumataaces 
which  were  supposed  to  weaken  his  interest  with,  and  tt 
length  make  him  dbi^reeable  to  the  kii^  weveTatber^f 
a  personal  nature,  and  such  as  concerned  the  king  aad 
him  only.     It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  chancellor 
!  was  ju>t  without  the  pride  of  conscious  virtue ;  so  that  bis 
.personal  behaviour  was  accompanied  with  a  sort  of  gravity 
and  haughtiness,  which  struck  a  very  unplea&ing  awe  into 
'a  court  filled  with  licentious  persons  of  both  sexes.     He 
.o£ten  took  the  liberty  to  give  reproofs  to  these  persons  of 
mirth  and  gallantry ;  and  sometimes  thought  it  his  d«ty  to 
advise  the  king  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  tbey  took 
advantage  of  him,  and  as  he  passed  in  court,  would  often 
say  to  bis  majesty,  *^  There  goes  your  schoolmaster/'     The 
chief  of  these  was  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  jiad  a 
surprising  talent  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery ;  and  that  he 
might  make  way  for  lord  Clarendon's  ruin,  by  bringing 
him  first  into  contempt,  be  oft<eu  acted  and  mimicked  him 
.  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  walking  in  a  stately  manner 
with  a  pair  of  bellows  before  him  for  the  pursue,  and  colonel 
Titus  carrying  a.fire*shovel  on, his  shoulder  for  the  moce; 
with  which  sort  of  farce  and  banter,  the  king,  says  Echard, 
was  too  much  delighted  and  captivated.    These,  with  soiae 
more  serious  of  the  Popish  party,  assisted  by  the  solicita- 
.tions  of  the  ladies  of   pleasure,    made  such  impressions 
upon  the  king,  that  he  at  last  gave  way,  and  became  will* 
in^  and  even  pleased,  to  part  both  from  his  person  and 
services.     It  was  also  believed,  that  the  kiag  had  soiae 
private  resentments  against  him,   for  checking  of  those 
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who  wBn  too  fotwwtd  in  loading  the  erowh  with  preron- 
tive  and  revenue ;  and  particukirly  we  are  told,  that  ne 
had  cooflteracted  the  king  iii^  a  grand  flesign  wbieb  he  had, 
to  be  divorced  front  the  queen,  under  pretence  '^  that  she' 
had  been  pre-engaged  to  anotbet  person,  or  that  she  was 
ittcapabte  of  bearing  ehUdnen.'"    The  person  designed  to 
sappty  her  place  was  Mrs.  Stuart,  a  beautiful  young  lady,^ 
who  wa»  fokated  ta  the  king,  and  bad  some  oflBee  under  the 
queen.    The*  chaDcelloir,  to  prevent  this,  sent*for  the  duke 
of  Biehaiond;  who  was  of  the  same  name ;  and  seeming 
to  be  sorry  that  a  person*  of  bis  worth  and  relation  to  his 
majesty  should  reeeive  no  marks  of  his  farouTi  advised  him 
to«  marry  this  tady,  as  tbe  most  Kkely  means  to  advance 
faimself.   Tbe  young  nobleman,  liking  the  person^  followed 
bis  advicie,   made    immediate    application    to   the  lady, 
who  was  ignoratit  of  the  king's  intentions^  and  in  a  few 
day«  married   her.      The  king,   thus  disappointed,    and 
soon  after  informed  bow  the  match  was  brought  about^ 
banished  the  duke  and  bis  new  duchess  from  court,  reserv* 
ing  his  resentment  against  tbe  chancellor  to  a  more  conve- 
nient opportonity.     Be  this  as  it  will,  tbe  private  reasons 
that  induced  the  king  to  abandon  the  chancellor  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  in  Ireland ; 
which  the  king  wrote  to  that  nobleman  for  his  satisfaction^ 
knowing  him  to  be  the  chancellor's  friend.     Echard  ob- 
serves, that  this  letter  was  never  published,  nor  would  a 
copy  of  it  be  granted ;  but  that  he  had  been  told  the 
substance  of  it  more  than  once  by  those  who  had  reacl  it ; 
and  the  principal  reason  there   given  by  the  king  was, 
**  The  chancellor's  intolerable  temper." 

Being  now  about  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  exile,  before 
he  departed  he  drew  up  an  apology,  in  a  petition  to  the 
hoi^se  of  lords,  in' which  he  vindicated  himself  from  any 
way  contributing  to  the  late  miscarriages,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  laid  the  blame  at  tbe  same  time  upon  others.  The 
lords  received  it  Dec.  3,  and  sent  two  of  the  judges  to 
acquaint  the  commons  with  it,  desiring  a  conference.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  plainly  aimed  at  in  the  pe- 
tition, delivered  it  to  the  commons ;  and  said,  "  Tlie  lords 
have  commanded  me  tp  deliver  to  you  this  scandalous  and 
seditious  paper  sent  from  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  They  bid 
me  present  it  to  you,  and  desire  you  in  a  convenient  time 
to  send  it  to  them  again  ;  for  it  has  a  style  which  they  are 
in  love  with,  and  therefore  desire  to  keep  it.'*  Upon  the 
riding  of  it  in  that  house,  it  was  voted  to  be  "  scandalous. 
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maliciout)  and  a  reproadi  to  tbe  ju«ltce  of  the  natioti  \^ 
and  they  moved  the  lords^  that  it  might  be  burnt  by  tho 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  which  was  ordered  and 
executed  accordingly.  The  chancellor  retired  to  Rouen 
in  Normandy;  and,  the  year  following,  his  life  was  at« 
tempted  at  Evreux  near  that  city  by  a  body  of  seamen,  in 
such  an  outrageous  manner^  that  he  with  great  difficulty 
escaped.  In  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  there  is  an 
original  letter  from  Mr.  Oliver  Long,  dated  from  Evreux^ 
April  26,  1 668,  to  sir  William  Cromwell,  lecretary  of  state, 
in  which  the  following  account  is  given  of  this .  assault 
'*  As  I  was  travelling  from  Rouen  towards  Orleans,  it  waft 
my  fortune,  April  23,  to  overtake  the  earl  of  Clarendon^ 
then  in  his  unhappy  and  unmerited  exile,  who  was  going 
towards  Bourbon,  but  took  up  his  lodgings  at  a  private 
hotel  in  a  small  walled  town  called  Evreux,  some  leagues 
from  Rouen.  I,  as  most  English  gentlemen  did  to  so  va* 
luable  a  patriot,  went  to  pay  him  a  visit  near  supper-time ; 
when  he  was,  as  usual,  very  civil  to  me.  Before  snpper 
was  done,  twenty  or  thirty  English  seamen  and  more  came 
and  demanded  entrance  at  tlie  great  gate ;  which,  being 
strongly  barred,  kept  them  out  for  some  time.  But  m  a 
short  space  they  broke  it,  and  presently  drove  all  they 
found,  by  their  advantage  of  numbers,  into  theearPs  cham- 
ber ;  whence,  by  the  assistance  of  only  three  swords  and 
pistols,  we  kept  them  out  for  half  an  hour,  tn  which  dis- 
pute many  of  us  were  wounded  by  their  swords  and  pistols, 
whereof  they  had  many.  To  conclude,  they  broke  the 
windows  and  the  doors,  and  under  tbe  conduct  of  one 
Howard,  an  Irishman,  who  has  three  brothers,  as  I  am  told, 
in  the  king  of  England's  service,  and  an  ensign  in  the 
company  of  caononeers,  they  quickly  found  the  earl  in  his 
bed,  not  able  to  stand  by  tbe  violence  of  the  gout ;  whence, 
after  they  had  given  him  many  blows  with  their  swords 
and  staves,  mixed  with  horrible  curses  and  oaths,'  thev 
dragged  him  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  yard, 
where  they  eiicompassed  him  around  with  their  swords, 
and  after  they  had  told  him  in  their  own  language,  how 
he  had  sold  the  kingcjom,  and  robbed  them  of  their  pay, 
Howard  commanded  them  all,  as  one  man,  to  run  their 
swords  through  his  body.  But  what  difference  arose  among 
themselves  before  they  could  agree,  God  above^ho  alone 
sent  this  spirit  of  dissention,  orily  knows.  In  this  interval 
their  lieutenant,  one  Swaine,  came   and  disarmed  thenu 
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Sixteen  of  the  ringleaders  were  put  into  prison ;  and  many 
of  those  things,  they  had.  rifled  from  him,  found  agaii!, 
whicb  were  restored^  and  of  great  value.  Mons.  la  Fonde, 
a  great  man  belonging  to  the  king  of  Francois  bed<cham'> 
ber,  sent  to  conduct  the  earl  on  his  way  thither,  was  so* 
desperately,  wounded  in  the  head,  that  ^ere  were  little 
hopes  of  ius  life.  Many  of  these  assassins  were  grievously, 
wounded  ;  and  this  action  is  so  much  resented  by  all  here, 
that  many  of  these  criminals  will  meet  with  an  usase  equal 
to.  their  merit.  Had  we  been  aufSciently  provided  with 
fire*arms,  we  had  infallibly  done  ourselves  justice  on  them ; 
however,  we  fear  not  but  the  law  will  supply  our  defect.'' 
.  Being  greatly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  not  finding 
himself  secure  in  that  part  of .  France,  he  went  in.  the  sum- 
mer to  Montpelier,  where,  recovering  his.  health  in  a  con^. 
siderabie  meaaurcy  he  continued  three  or  four  years.  In 
1672  he  resided  at  Moulins,  and  removing  thence  to  Rouen, 
died  Dec.  9,  1673,  in  that  city;  from  whence  his  body 
was  brought  to  England,  and  interred  on.  the  north  side  of 
Henry  Vllth's  chapel  in  Westminster-abbey.  He  was 
twice  married:  first  to  Anne,  daughter  of  sir  Gregory 
Ayloffe,  of  Robson,  in  Wiltshire,  knt.  and  this  lady  dying 
without  issue,  to  Frances,  daughter,  and  tit  length  heiress, 
to  sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  hart,  in  1634  ;  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Anne  his  eldest  daughter 
was  married,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  the  duke  of 
York,  by  which  match  she  became  mother  to  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary  and  Anne,  who  were  successively  queens  of 
England.  Besides  these,  she,  brought  the  duke  four  sons 
and  three  daughters,  who  all  died  in  their  infancy.  The. 
last  was  born  Feb.  9,1670-1,  and  her  mother  died.  on. 
March  31  following;  having  a  little  before  her  death 
^changed  her  religion,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  father,  who 
on  that  occasion  wrote  a  most  pathetic  letter  to  her,  and 
another  to  the  duke.faer  consort. 

Besides  the  ^^  History  of  the  Rebellion'*  already  men-, 
tioned,  the  chancellor  wrote  other  pieces,  theological  as 
well  as  political.  In  1672,  while  he  resided  at  Moulins,  he 
wrote  his  ^^  Animadversions  upon  Mr.  Cressy's  book  en- 
titled ^  Fanaticism  fanatically  imputed  to;  the  Catholic 
Church  by  Dr.  Stilliugfleet,  and  the  imputation  refuted 
and  retorted  by  J.  C.^"  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  led 
to  this  work  from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  Cr<essy,  by 
means  of  an^  acquaintance  commenced  at  Oxford,  where. 
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tli0i  .gentteoiMi'  nw  kb  contenpanurjr;  m«1'  a  wotiw  af 
anmilar  nature  aught  piobdbly  indact  him  ta  drawmap  hk 
<<  Sunray  of  Me.  H^batS  Leviathan,^  whiok  he  dadicafeed 
tha  yaar  falloviag  to  Charles  IL  ffom  tba  tame  plac&  Ha 
wrote  also  soaia  things  of  a  smaller  kiad,  which  hasra  beeit 
GoHactad  and  publi&d  with  his  **  Miaoatlaaeous  Tracis.^ 
And  lastly,  in  1759,  was  published  **  An  Aecaunt  of  hia 
QWB  life  from  his  birth  to  the  raatocatioB  in  1660  p  and  a 
Conttnuatian  of  tha  sama^  and  of  hia  Ubtory  of  tha  Graad 
Rabellsoa,  from,  the  restaiatioD  to  his  baaishment  ki  1667;** 
writtaa  by  himscdf ;  and  printed  in  oae  rolume,  folio,  ani 
three  in  8vO)  Aroai  hisorig^iaal  MS., giTen  to  theunirefBity 
of  Osford  by  kk  heirs :  and  hia  '<  Slate  Papers^  wore  pub^ 
Ikbedia  9  vols.  fol.  the  fitstia  17679  the  second  in  177S, 
and  the  third  in  I7S6« 

It  is  as  a  historian  that  tard  Clareodon  will  be  IbngesT 
remembered,  and  if  compared  with  those  who  preceded^ 
or  were  contemporaries  with  him,  his  superiority  must  in 
efevy  respect  be  acknowledged.  Ha  knevi^  more  and  has 
told  mare  of  the  histories  of  his  times  than  any  other  iMin^ 
and  that  with  an  impartiality  which  gives:  «s  an  ecjukllj^ 
imvautabie  opinion  of  his  hem  as  of  his*  heart.  It  laayba 
every  where  seen  that  be  cannot  disguise  the  truth  even 
when  it  makes  against  the  cause  be  supports ;  and  whertf 
there  is  any  appearance  of  parttatity,  it  may  easily  be 
traced  to  a  warmth  of  lojralQr  and  friendship,  for  wfaiek 
eveiy  honourable  man  M»il  find  an  apology  in  his  own 
bpeast.  The  republicans  of  his  time  had  much  to  allege 
against  him,  and  those  of  more  oiodem  times  will  a^ver 
forgive  a  loyalty  which  they  eatinot  comprehend,  a  steadi- 
ness of  principle  which  ill  accords  with  their  versatile 
schemes  of  innovation,  and  a  species  of  patriotism  whiish 
would  pr^erve  the  balance  between  liberty  and  licentious-^ 
ness.w  <*  Like  justice  itsolfi'*  says  lord  Oribrd,  in  a  efaa* 
racter  of  our  author,  by  no  means  very  favourable,  *^  bcf 
held  the  balance  between  the  necessary  power  of  the  su- 
preme magistrate  and  the  interests  of  the  people.  Thi^ 
never-dying  obligation  his  contemporaries  were  taught  tcf 
overlook  and  to  clamour  against,  till  they  removed  the  only 
man,  who,  if  he  could,  would  have  corrected  his  master's 
evil  government.^*  Such  was  Clarendon's  mejrit  in  tha 
corrupt  court  of  ChaHes  II.  when,  ^*  if  he  had  sougblf 
nothing  but  power,  bis  power  had  never  ceased.*'  The 
jkct  wasj  that  Clarendou,  iu  his  History^  not  then  p^ilH 
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lisbedy  bat  cerUhily  written,  had  traced  the  misfortunes.of 
the  preceding  reign  to  their  true  source,  and  was  the  oql/ 
imn  at  court  who  wished  to  profit  by  his  experience.  As 
to  his  style,  as  a  historian,  it  has  chiefly  been  objected  that 
bis  periods  are  long ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  ti> 
isnlarge  on  the-  style  of  a  writer  who  live^  at  a  time  wheii 
style  was  so  Utile  cultivated,  so  imperfectly  known,  .His 
excellencies  are  his  comprehensive,  knowledge  pf  mankind^ 
which  enabled  him  to  draw  those  exact  portraits  pf  tho 
Reading  characters  of  his  time,  which  have  scarcely  been 
equalled,  and  probably  can  never  be  excelled.  No  man 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  personages  with  whom  we  wish  t^ 
|i>e  familiar.  He  is,  says  Granger,  in  this  particular  as 
unrivalled  among  the  moderns  as  Tacitus  among  the  an-« 
cients.  He  paints  himself  in  drawing  the  portraits  of  pthers; 
and  we  every  where  see  the  clear  o^nd  exact  comprehend* 
sion,  t|ie  uncommon  learning,  .the  dignity  and  equity  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  in  his  character  as  a  writer.^ 

HYt>E  (Henry),  earl  of  Clarendbnji  eldest  son  of  the 
chancellor,  was  born  in  1638.  Having  received  the  rudi« 
ments  of  education,  he  early  entered  into  business ;  for  hiii 
father,  apprehending  of  wba^  fatal  consequence  it  would 
be  to  the  king's  ailuirs,  if  bis  correspondence  should  be 
discovered  by  unfaithful  secretaries,  engaged  him,  when 
very  young,  to  write  all  his  letters  in  cypher;  so  that  he 
generally  passed  half  the  day  in  writing  in  cypher,  or  de^ 
cyphering,  and  was  so  discreet,  as  well  as  taithful,  that 
nothing  was  ever  discovered  by  him.  After  the  restora-* 
tion,  he  was  created  master  of  arts,  at  Oxford,  in  1660*^ 
and,  upon  settling  the  queen's  household,  appointed  cham- 
berlain to  her  majesty.  He  was  much  in  the  queen's  &• 
Tour;  and,  his  father  being  so  violently  prosecuted  on  ac* 
count  of  her  marriage,  she  thought  herself  bound  to  pr^ 
t.ect  bim  hi  a  particular  manner.  He  so  highly  reseated 
the  usage  his  father  met  with,  that  he  united  himself  eagerly 
to  the  party  which  opposed  the  court,  and  made  no  incon- 
siderable figure  in  the  list  of  speakers.  Mr.  Grey  has  pre^ 
f'erved  a  great  number  of  his  speeches.  On  his  fatJ^r^s 
death  in  1 674^  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lprds^  s^ 

*  1  Life  by  binuelf.— Biog.  BrH.--«Pftrk*0  edition  of  the  Royal  and  Nobte  Au* 
ttmrt.-^Bfmiet^  Own  TlaMt.— >Biirwick*t  lfiff.7-I>r.  Johnson's  W»rkii.-«-tAUu 
Ox.  ToL  II.«-W9rburton's  Letten.«M3eiit.  Mag«  wo\.  LX,  tXIll,  UPCXl,  Ibd. 
Jto.  For  an  account  and  refatation  of  Oldmixoo^'f  iofan&ous  attack  on  Jord 
Ctar«ttdoB>t  hiatory,  tea  Bttrteo*0  «*€laniiiiiaaMf  ff  Uut  bistsry,"  fcc.i7l4»twt 
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continued  his  oppotition,  and  even  signed  a  protest  againsC 
an  address  voted  to  the  king  on  his  speech.  He  sdll,  how-* 
ever,  held  his  post  of  chambeflatn  to  the  queen ;  and  af^ 
terwardsy  shewing  himself  no  less  zealous  against  the  bill 
of  exclusion,  was  taken  into  favour,  and  made  a  privy^ 
counsellor,  1 680.  But  he  soon  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  prevailing  party  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  who, 
unable  to  darry  the  excjusion  bill,  shewed  their  resentment 
against  the  principal  opposers  of  it,  by  voting  an  address 
to  the  king,  to  remove  from  his  presence  and  councils,  the 
tnarquis  of  Worcester,  and  the  earls  of  Halifalt,  Feversham; 
and  Clarendon. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  iirst  made  lord 
privy-seal,  and  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland :  but  being 
too  firmly  attached  to  the  protestant  religion  for  thos^ 
times,  he  v^s  recalled  from  his  gorerdment  to  make  room 
for  lord  Tyrconnel;  and  soon  after  removed  from  the 
privy-sea),  that  lord  Arundel,  of  Wardour,  another  papbt; 
might  succeed  him.  About  this  time  he  was  made  high- 
ateward  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  After  the  landing  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  one  of  the  protestant  lords, 
^mmoned  by  the  king,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  repair  the 
ill  Consequences  of  his  popish  councils,  and  had  spirit 
enough  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  speak  his  mind  frankly  and 
openly  in  that  memorable  assembly.  Yet  though  he  had 
IK)  great  a  regard  to  the  constitution  as  to  oppose  kin^ 
James's  encroachments,  he  would  not  transftsr  his  alle- 
giance to  the  new  establishment,  nor  take  the  oaths  to 
king  William  :  on  which  account  he  was,  with  some  others^ 
suspected  of  designs  against  the  government ;  and,  when 
the  king  was  in  £ngland,  and  the  French  fleet  appeared  on 
the  English  coast,  the  regency  thought  proper  to  secure 
him  in 'the  Tower.  After  some  months  he  was  released* 
and  spent  the  Remainder  of  his  days  privately  at  liis  own 
house  jii  the  country ;  where  he  died  Oct.  22,  1709^  ^^A 
aeven^-phe.. 

His  State  Letters,  during  his  government  of  Ireland, 
and  M^  i^ary  'for  the  yeare  1687,  1688,  1689,  and  1690; 
were  p!u1>lished  in  2  vols.  4to,  1763,  from  the  Clarendon 
press  in  Oxford.  **This  diary>7*  says  the  editoi^  "  pre* 
sents  us  with  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age  in  whiclr 
the  writer  lived.  We  xhay  learn  from  it,  that  at  the  clovt 
of  tbe^eventeenth  century,  a  n:ian  of  the  first  quality  mad« 
it  his  constant  practice  to  go  to  churchy  and  c^^uM  spen4 
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the  dty  m  sdciety  with  bis  family  and  friends,  without 
fbaking  his  arm  at  a  gaming-table,  associating  with  jockiea 
at  Newmarket^  or  murdering  time  by  a  constant  round  of 
giddy  dissipation,  if  not  of  criminal  indulgence."  Besides 
the  above,  lord  Clarendon  drew  up  ^<  Some  account  of  the 
tombs  and  monuments  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Winches* 
ter,  Feb.  1^683,"  which  was  continued  and  printed  with 
Gale's  history  of  that  church ;  and  there  are  three  tracta 
attributed  to  him,  printed  in  dutch's  "  Collectanea.^'  * 

HYDE  (Henry),  Lord  Hyde  and  Cornbury,  eldest 
son  to  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester,  was  the 
author  of  a  few  pamphlets  published  without  his  name ;  of 
some  tragedies  still  >n  manuscript,  and  of  a  comedy  called 
*^  The  Mistakes  ;  or,  The  Happy  Resentment,''  printed  ia 
1758  at  Strawberry  Hill,  with  a  preface  by  lord  Orford^ 
This  was  a  juvenile  performance,  of  no  great  merit,  never 
acted,  and  printed  for  the  benefit  of  an  actress.  His  lord* 
ship  was  killed  by  a  fall  froiii  his  horse,  in  France^  May 
2,  1753.  Pope  has  neatly  complimented  the  virtuous  taste 
of  lord  Cornbury,  by  making  it  a  criterion  of  merit  to 
^  disdain  whatever  Cornbury  disdained."  **  He  was,"  says 
lord  Orford,  **  upright,  calm,  ^teady ;  his  virtues  were  of 
the  gentlest  complexion,  yet  of  the  firmest  texture  r  vice 
could  not  bend  him,  nor  party  warp  him ;  even  his  owa 
talents  could  not  mislead  him.  Though  a  master  of  e1b« 
quence,  he  preferred  justice  and  the  love  of  his  country 
to  all  the  applause  which  the  violence  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  was  so  prodigal  of  bestowing  on  orators  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  any  faction;  but  the  tinsel  of  po- 
pularity and  the  intrinsic  of  corruption  were  equally  his 
contempt  He  spoke,  nor  wrote,  nor  acted,  for  fame." 
He  wrote  the  paper  dated  Feb.  12,' 1737,  in  the  periodical 
paper  entitled  ^^  Common  Sense,"  and  ^^  A  Letter  to  the 
tiee-chancellbr  of  Oxford."  1751.  His  lordship  had  re- 
presented the  university  in  parliament,  and  in  this  letteir 
announces  his  resignation,  in  consequence  of  beine  called 
up  to  his  father's  barony  in  the  house  of  peers.  This  Wa^ 
followed  by  a  *^  Letter  to  his  Lordship,"  from  several 
members  of  the  university,  acknowledging  his  merits.  He 
was  sacceeded  by  sir  Roger  Newdigate.  But  of  all*  his 
compositions,  that  which  did  his  lordshtjif 'most  i^irc^it,  was 
his  *^  Letter  to  David  Mallet,  on  the  intended  ^blicatioil 
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of  lord  Boliogbroke*8  Maouscripts,'*  which  was  printed  in 
Dr.  Hawkesworth's  edition  of  Swift's  works ;  and  it  is  a 
iDonument,  says  that  editor,  that  will  do  more  honour  to 
-the  writer's  memory  than  all  that  mere  wit  or  valour  has 
acbteved  since  ^he  word  began.  Mallet,  it  is  well  known^ 
-did  not  profit  as  he  ought  to  have  done  by  this  adTice. 
Pope's  allusioo  of  '^  disdain/'  .&c.  is  said,  by  Ruffbead,  to 
have  arisen  from  the  following  circumstance :  when  lord 
Corobury  returned  from  his  travels,  the  earl  of  Essex,  his 
brother-in-law,  told  him  he  had  got.  a  haud^me  pension 
Tor  him ;  to  which  lord  Cornbury  answered  with  a  com-^ 
posed  dignity,  *<  How  could  you  tell,  my  lord, .  that  I  was 
io  be  sold  ;  or,  at  least,  how  came  you  to  know  my  price 
so  exactly?"* 

HYDE  (Dn  Thomas),  a  very  learned  writer,  was  sofi 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Hyde,  minister  of  Billingsley  near  Bridge* 
north  in  Shropshire,  and  born  there  June  29,  1636.  Having  ' 
a  strong  inclination  for  the  Oriental  languages  from  his 
youth,  he  studied  them  first  under  bis  father ;  and  afters- 
wards,  in  1652,  being  admitted  of  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, be  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Abraham  Whee- 
lock,  art  admirable  linguist,  who  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
secute his  study  of  them  in  that  place.  By  him,  Hyde, 
when  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  little  more  than  a  year, 
was  sent  to  London,  and  recommended  to  Walton,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Chester,  as  a  person  very  capable  of  as«» 
sisting  him  in  the  Polyglott  Bible,  in  which  work  he  was 
then  engaged.  Hyde  rendered  him  great  services;  for, 
besides  his  attendance  in  the  correction  of  it,  he  transcribed 
the  Pentateuch  out  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  in  which  it 
was  first  printed  at  Constantinople,  into  the.proper  Persian 
characters;  which  by  archbishop  Usher  was  then  judged 
impossible  to  have  been  done  by  a  native  Persian,  because 
one  Hebrew  letter  frequently  answered  to  several  Persian 
letters,  which  were  difficult  to  be  known.  He  translated 
it  likewise  into  Latin.  What  faie  did  farther  in  the  Poly- 
glott, is  specified  by  the  editor  in  these  words:  *^Nec 
pra^tereundiis  est  D.  Thomas  Hyde,  summae  spei  juvenis^ 
qui  in  Unguis  Orientalibus  supra  aetatem  magnos  progressot 
fecit,  quorum  specimina  dedit  turn  in  Arabibus,  Syriacis, 
«  t^ersicis,  &c«  corrigendis,   tum  in   Pentateucho  Persico 

*  Pait*t  Royal  andlMile  Attt]K»rs.-^Bi^.  Drsm.— Boirle«*s  edltifii  of  Pop^ 
Woriu.-«CoM't  MciMiri  of  Wstpole. 
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enaracteribus  Persicis  describendo,  quia  Mtea  isolis  H#» 
braicis  extitit,  ejusque  versionem  Latinam  condnnando/*  • 

In  1658  he  went  to  Oxford^  and  was  admitted  of  Qiieen*t 
college,  where  he  was  soon  after  made  Hebrew  reader; 
The  year  after,  Richard  Cromwell,  then  chaneellor  of  thai 
university,  directed  his  letters  to  the  delegates,  signifying/ 
that  *<  Mr.  'Hyde  was  of  full  standing,  since  his  admission 
into  the  university  of  Cambridge,  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  and  that  he  had  given  public  testimony  of  his  mor# 
than  ordinjlry  abilities  and  learning  in  the  Oriental  laiw 
guages  ;^^  on  which  they  made  an  order  that  he  should 
accuinalate  that  degree  by  reading  only  a  lecture  in  on<i 
of  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  schools ;  and  having  ac^ 
cordingly  read  upon  the  Persian  tongue,  he  was  created 
M.  A.  in  April  1659.  Soon  after  he  was  made  under- 
Jieeper  of  the  Bddleian  library,  upoh  the  ejection  of  Mr. 
Henry  Stubbe;  and  behaved  himself  so  well  in  this  em- 
ployment, that,  when  the  office  .of  head -keeper  became 
vacant,  he  was  elected  into  it  with  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  the  university.  In  1665  be  published  a  Latin  trans«< 
lation  from  the  Persian  of  Ulugh  Beig's  ^*  Observation* 
concerning  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  the  fixed  Stars,** 
with  notes.  -  This  Ulugh  Beig  was  a  great  Tartar  monarcbi 
the  son  of  Sh&hrokh,  and  the  grandson  of  Timur  Beig,  or^ 
as  he  is  usually  called,  Tamerlane.  In  the  preface  be  iiv- 
forms  'US,  ^  that  the  great  occupations  of  government  hiii^ 
dered  him  from  performing  in  person,  so  much  as  he  would 
have  done  towards  the  completing  this  useful  work :  but 
that  be  relied  chiefly  on  his  minister  ^alabeddin,  and  that 
he  dying  before  the  work  was  finished,-  his  colleague  Gaia- 
theddin  Giamshed  and  his  son  Ali  al  Coushi  were  afterwards 
employed,  who  put  the  last  hand  to  it.'*  It  was  wi-itten 
originally  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  but  afterwards  translated 
twice  into  the  Persian. 

About  this  time  Hyde  became  known  to  Mr.  Boyle,  to 
whom  he  was  very  usefuf  in  communicating  from  Oriental 
writers  several  particulars  relating  to  chemistry,  physic, 
fnd  natural  history.  In  Oct.  1666,  he  was  collated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury.  In  1674,  he  pub- 
lished <*  A  Catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Bodleian  library.^' 
In  1678,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Gloucester;  and,  in 
1683,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  Deo.  16!^1, 
he  was  elected  Arabic  professor,  on  the  death  of  Dr;  Ed- 
ward PoGock }  and  ibe  same  year  published  the  <<  Itinem 
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H**  ^f  Abmham  PeriUoI^.tbe  son  of  Mordecai  PeriUoIy 
a  very  learned  Jew.  This  was  done  to  supply  in  somA 
weasure  the  Arabic  geography  of  Abulfeda,  which,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  fell,  he  had  undertaken  to  publish  with  a 
Latin  translation :  but  the  death  of  his  patron  putting  an 
end  to  thai  )vork,  be  sent  this  saialler  performance  abrpad, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then  secretary 
of  atate,  in  hopes  that  it  might  excite  a  stronger  curiosity 
amongst  the  learned  to  search  into  this  branch  of  Uterature. 
Dr.  Althaoa,  r^ius-professor  of  Hebrew,  and  canon  of 
Christ-church,  being,  on  some  dispute  about  the  oaths, 
lemoved  from  both  preferments,  Hyde  became  possessed 
of  both,  as  they  are  always  annexed,  in  July  1697. 
'  Three  yeara  after  he  had  ready  for  the  press,  as  Wood 
telU  us,  an  excellent  work,  on  a  subject  very  little  known 
even  to  the  learned  themselves,  ^^The  Religion  of  the 
Ancient  Persians^"  a  work  of  profound  and  various  erudi^ 
lion,  abounding  with  many  new  lights  ou  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  subjects,  filled  with  authentic  testimonieSf 
which  none  but  himself  could  bring  to  public  view,  and 
with  many  ingenious  conjectures  concerning  the  theology^ 
history,  and  learning  of  the  Eastern  nations.  This  work, 
which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1700,  in  4to,  containing 
9S0  pages,  and  is  now  become  exceedingly  scarce,  ana 
sells  at  a  very  high  price,  was  entitled  ^*  Historia  Reli* 
gionis  Veterum  Persarum,  eorumque  Magorum.'*  It  was 
dedicated  to  lord  Somers.  Foreign  writers,  as  well  as  those 
of  our  own  country,  have  spoken  of  it  with  high  admiration 
and  applause;  and,  if  Hyde  had  left  us  no  other. monu;* 
isent  of  his  studies,  this  alone  had  been  sufficient  to  esta«* 
blish  and  preserve  his  reputation,  as  long  as  any  taste  for 
Oriental  learning  shall  remain. 

In  April  1701  he  reugned  the  office  of  principal  keeper 
of  the  Bodleian  library,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmi** 
ties;  and  died  Feb.  18,  1703,  at  his  lodgings  in  Christ* 
church,  in  hit  67tli  year.  He  had  occupied  the  post  of  in- 
terpreter and  secretary  in  the  Oriental  languages,  during 
Ihe  reigns  of  Charlea  II.  James  II.  and  William  UL  and,  it 
is  said,  had,  in  the  course  of  ihisi  employment,  made  him** 
ielf  accurately  ac<)oainted  with  whatever  regarded  the 
policy,  ceremonies,  and  customs  of  the  Oriental  nations. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester  by 
Mr.  Robert  Parsons;  and,  what  was  singular  enough,  in 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  professor  and  in  his  caaoory  of  Cfariit« 
ehorch  by  his  predecessor  Dir.  Altham. 
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Besides  (*ch^  Works  alretdy  meadoned,  be  pnblishcfcl 
*^  QiHaMOff  Evangelia  &  Acta  Apogtolorum  Lingu&  MalaicdE; 
¥hacaci;eribu»  Europsis,"  Oxford,  1677,  4to*  His  ^<  Epis« 
lala  de  mensurus  &  poDderibus  Serum  sive  Sinensium,*'  &c« 
ivias  printed  at  the  end  of  Dn  Edward  Beroard's  book,  en* 
titled  ^^De  laeosuris  &  poaderibos  andquis  Libii  tres/* 
Oxford,  16S8,  $TO.  Id  1690  be  published  at  Oxford  in 
4to,  ^'•Aoaotatiuocute  in  Tractatum  Alberti  Bobovii  Tur- 
<;arum  Imp.  MobaniiQedis  IV.  olim  iaterpretis  primarily  de 
^Tureamm  Liturgi&,  peregrinatione  MeccansL,  Circumci- 
mone,  aigrotonim  viskatioQe,  &c.  Subjungitur  Castigatio 
io  Afigeluoi  a  Sancto  Josepho,  Carmelitarum  discalceato- 
mm  in  Perside  prasfectum  olim  generalem.*'  In  1694  he 
fmbiiibfid  at  Oxfond  in  8vo,  *^  De  Ludis  Orientaiibus  Libri 
duo,*'  &c  The  first;  book  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the 
first'of  which  parts  cantains  ^<  Mandragorias,  seu  Uistoria 
-Sbahilttdii,"  &c,  in  L^itin ;  and  the  second  part  <<  Mist. 
Sbabiludii,"  inc.  in  Hebrew  and  Latin.  This  <^  Historia 
Sbabiludii''  bad  been  published  by  itself  at  Oxford,  1689, 
in  8vo*  The  second  book  contains  ^  Historia  Nerdiiudii, 
.hoc  est  dieere,^  Trunculorum,^'  &c.  He  wrote  likewise 
,^'  In  HtstMian  PJaotarum  Oxoniensium  Annotationes  No« 
mioimr  stngulanmi  Plantarum  Lingui  Arabic^  &  Persic&  & 
Turcio&y"  pttblished  by  Jacob  Bobart  in  his  '^  Historia 
.Plantarum,"  at  Oxford,  1699,  in  4to. 

.  The  vast  extent  of  his  learning  and  industry  will  yet  ap* 
^pear  more  extnuMrdinary  by  a  list  of  the  works  which,  ac- 
c<Mrding  to  Wood,  he  had.  planned,  and  partly  prepared  for 
4be  press.    These  are,  1.  ^*  Grammatica  pro  Lingua  Per- 
^ca,"  4ito.    2.  '^  Lexicon  Persico^Latinum,"  in  a  thick 
:4t<k    .3.  >^  Lexicon  Turcico-Latimim,"    in  a    thick  4to. 
4.  ''  Nomenclator  Mogolo-Tartaricum,  cum  Grammatic& 
'Cjufdem   Linguse/*     5.  '' Dissertatio  de  Tartaric.     Item 
Historia  Cfaartiludii;  ifc  Dissertatio  de  Numerorum  Notis, 
eacondemque  origioe  &  combinandi  rattone,  doctrini  nov V^ 
9r0«     6.  *^  Cnriosa  Cbinensia  &  Selanensia,"   8vo.     7. 
^  Historia  Gemroarum  Arabic^  &  Latine,  cum  Notis,"  8vo. 
<•  *<  Historia  Taoorerlanis  Arabic^  &  Latine  cum  Notis," 
.4to.     ».  <<  Liber  Busl&n  PersicS  &  LatinS  cjim  Notis ;  Li- 
ber elegantissimus,  autore  Scl^ipia  Sbadi,"  4'ta     la  *^  Di« 
Tini  PoetflB  H&pbix  Opus.  Persiei  &  Latii)^  cum  Notis,'' 
4to.     1 L  <^  Abalfedss  Geographia  Arabice  &  Latin^  cum 
Molis/^  4ito.     12.  ^*  Liber  Babarist&n  eloquentissimo  stylo 
SMMUCriptusy  meri  ingeAii  specimina  continens,   Librum 
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Qolktin  aeqimns,  si  non  sopermns,  Penici  k  Ltlint,  eniil  - 
KotiS)'*  4to.  IS.**  Maimonidis  Liber  More  NevcMKhim  tmn*' 
•criptus  ex  cbamcteribut  Hebraicis  quibus  a  Mai0ooiii4« 
ecriptum  est,  in  proprios  Arabicos,  cum  novi  Vartione-ft 
Noiis^  Arabioe  &  Launi/*  in  a  thick  4io.  14.  **  Hiatoria 
Begum  Penice  ex  ipflonin  moounientis  it  autoribiis  ex*  - 
tracta^''  4ta  IS.  ^  Aonotationes  in  difficiliora  loaa  Bib« 
lica  ex  Literaturft  Orientali,*'  in  a  thick  4to.  16.  **  Peri* 
plasMariumMediterranei  &  Arobipelagi,  Tarcice  k  Lataniy 
cum  circulo  veotonim  in  vartis  Lingoiv  ArabictL,  PertieAy 
Cbinensi/'  3cc.  8vo.  17.  <<  Zoroastris  Peno-^Medi  Opera 
omnia  Matbematico-medico^phytico«Theologicay  Pernci  It 
Latin V*  foliq.  18.  <*  Liber  Erdavirapb^name,  Persici  k 
Latin V*  4ta  19.  ^  Lexicon  Hebraicum  emendatum  ex 
MSS.  Lexicis  Rabbi  Pinchon,  R.  Jonse,  k  R.  Jesaitt,  au|ae 
ex  coUatione  cum  Linguia  Arabic^  k  Pertic^  k  aliis  Lin- 

fuis  Orientalibos/'  4to.  2a  <*  CoBlnm  Orienule  AraMeo* 
^ersicam,  atq;  Occidentale  Gmco-Latinumt  una  com  8a« 
phii  Figurationibus  Steilarum  duplici  titu,  prbot  in  Cielo^ 
&  prout  in  Globo  apparenrt;  cum  earum  nominibus  $ecun« 
dum  harum  gentium  doctrinam/*  4to.  2h  ^^Commenta* 
rius  in  Pentateuchum  Arabic^,  auctor  Mans(kr  Syro^Arabe 
ex  ScripturiL  Gersbumi  in  Arabicam  transcriptut  &  Latini* 
tate  ilonatus,^*  4to.  22*  *'  Urbium  Armenia  Nomwcla- 
tum  ex  eorum  Geographia  excerpta,**  &&  23.  **  Varia 
Chinensia,  scii.  eorum  Idololatria^  Opinioues  de  Dea  k 
de  Paradiso  atque  de  Gebenn&,  &  de  dradibut  &  modig 
fiupplicii;  de  eorufd  Literaturft  &  Libris  k  Chanti,  &  de 
imprimendi  modo  atque  antiquitate,  ke.  omnia  excerpta  ex 
ore  &  scriptis  nativi  Cbinensis  Shin  Fo*»burg/*  Svo.  24, 
*<  Varia  SelanQiviia;  ubi  insulad  Selan  (vulgo  Batavb  Ceylon) 
Historica  qusdam  &  vocabularium  genuioit  eorum  charac^ 
teribus  exaratum  cum  eorum  Alpbabeto  k  aliia  reboft,*'  8va 
2.5.  <<  Batamense  Alpbabetum  k  Legato  scriptun  cum 
Lit^rarum  potentate  &  numerorum  notit,'*  8vo.  26.  <^Ne^ 
tiB  Arithmetics  variarum  Gentium,  ubi  talium  Notaram 
origo  &  combinaodi  ratio  docetur/*  8vo.  27.  *^  Dialogi 
Arabics- P^^rsico-Turcici^  Latini  yecsi/*  8to«  28.  *«  Liber 
de  Turcarum  opinionibus  in  rebus  religiotisf  Turcica  It 
L^atin^/*  8vo.  29.  <^  Utiiiat  ttieotaliay  icil*  quid  in  Cod* 
▼ersatione  Convivali  decorum  eat,  Arabic^  &  Latin^^*  8vo; 
80.,  **  Rivols)  Lexicon  Armeniacum  cum  Liiiguis  Orientally 
bbs  (sQiL  Arabicft,  Persic&,'&  Turcici)  collatum  k  in  mar<» 
giue  notatum/*   4to.    81,  «<  Evaog^iiim  Lucid  k^  Act* 
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ApoAoldmai  Lttignl  k  Cbaractere  Mftltieo,^*  4to;  He  alsd 
traiittated  into  EngKsh  the  letten  of  several  Eastern  king« 
mud  princes  sent  to  king  Charles  11,  king  James  II,  and 
king  Willtain  III.    * 

Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  master  of  the  Temple,  collected 
nn4  repilblished  some  of  Dr.  Hyde^s  pieces  that  were  for^ 
merly  published,  under  the  title  of''<  Syntagma  Disserta« 
tionnm  et  Opuscula,*'  1767,  2  vols.  4t6:  TbiH  is  accom^^ 
panied  by  a  life  and  v6ry  just  praises  of  the  Author,  as  one 
<xf  the  greatest  Oiientslists  that  any  country  has  prddueed.'/ 

'HYGINUS  <CAlt;9  Juu0s),  was  an  antient  Latin  vvViter, 
wbo  flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Suetonius,  in  his 
book  *<  De  ilfaistrf bus  Grammaticis,"  says  that  he  was  a 
fneedman  of  Augustus,  and  by  nation  a  Spaniard  ;  though 
some  think  that  he  was  an  Aiex&ndrtan,  and  brought  by 
C9sar  to  Rome  when  Alexandria  was  taken.  He  was  a 
diligent  ft>iiower' and  imitator  of  Cornelius  Alexander,  a 
celebrated  Greek  grammarian;  and  was  also  himself  a' 
teacher  at  Rome.  He  was  m^le  keeper  of  the  Palatine 
library;  was  very  intimate  w^h  the  poet  Ovid,  and  with* 
Caius  Licinius,  a  ftyan  of  consular  dignity  and  an  historian^ 
wba  lias  taken  odeasion  to  inform  us,  that  he  died  very 
poor^  and,  while  he  lived,  was  supported  chiefly  by  bis 
generosity ;  but  Vossius  thinks  that  the  person  here  named 
the  consular  historian  Caius  Licinius,  should  be  Caibs  Asi- 
liius,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  consul' 
with-  Cneias'  Domitids  Ci^vinus,  U.  C.  723. 

Hyginus  wrote  many  books,  which  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers.  Gellius  quotes  a  work  '<  of  the  Lives  and 
Actions  of  illustrious  Men.'^  Serviiis,  in  his  ^*  Commlen-- 
tary  upon  (he  iEneid,*^  telli  us,  that  he  wrbte  upon  **  the 
Origin  and  Situation  of  the  Italian  Cities  :**  which  same 
work  is  also  mentioned  by  Macrobius.  "  Gellius  again  men« 
tUma^his  ^*  Cooimentaries  upon  Virgil  ;^*  as  does  Macrobius 
u-  book'  ^*  Concerning  the  Gods.**  He  wrote  also  '*  about 
Bees  and  Agriculture  ;**  and  lastly,  a  book  of  ^  Gisnealo- 
gies,V.  of  which  he  himself  had  made  mention  in  the  only 
iHidbwbred  work  of  his  remaining,  thut'  is,  in  his  **  Poeti« 
con  Astronomtcoh,'  6e  mundi  £isph8erfB  4ic  utriusque  par- 
ttum  deplaratiune,  librisquatuor,  ad  M.  Fabium  conscript 
toin.!'-  The  first  book  treats  of  the  #orld  knd  'of  the  doc^ 
^m»  of  the:  sphere ;  the  second  of  the  signs  in  the  zodiac  | 
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tl)«  tbiffd  giiMi  %  diicriptiao  Md  biiiory  of  t\m  ^nn/Mt^ 
tioos;  aaa  the  fourth  treats  of  several  things  relating  t»  the 
planets.  Here,  while  Hyginus  describes  the  coasieilatioiui 
in  the  heavens,  and  notes  the  stars  which  beUmip  to  eacbi 
he  takes  .occasion  to  explain  the  fables  of  the  poets  foam 
which  the  oonstellationt  were,  supposed  originally  to  have 
Uk^n  their  rise  and  name ;  and  hence  his  work  eeems  to 
have  beeo  called  *^  Po$ticon  Astropomicoii.**  It  has  oovm 
down  to  usy  howevert  very  imperfect ;  and  all  that  part  of 
ky  whiclv  at  he  tells  us»  treated  of  the  mooih^  the  yeai^ 
and  the  reasons  of  intercalating  the  v^onihs,  is  entirely 
]pst..  To  this  is  joined  a  book  of  fables,  in  which  Ihis 
heathen  mythology  is  reduced  into  a  compendium :  but 
tjm  is  imperfect,  and  suspected  to  be  spurious.  There  aee 
i|;^ny  editions  of  these  books,  but  the  best  is  that  which 
I^Muker  published,  together  with  some  other  pieoes  of  an>» 
iiquity  upon  the  same  or  a  similar  sublet,  under  the  title 
pf  <<  Mythographi  Latiui^'*  Amst.  1681,  9  vols.  t?o.  The 
third  book  of  the  Astronomies,  is  illustrated  with  eeverd 
copper-plates  of  the  constellations  elegpsntly  ei^graved, 
wluch  Grptius  bad  published  from  the  Soaian  MS«  but 
which,  Schetter  tells  us,  he  had  omitted  in  his  editftOA  of 
1 674,  because  be  knew  those  .ancient  delineatjona  to  be 
^eiy  erroneous,  .and  very  Ul  done.  ^ 

HYPATIAi  a  most  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  learned  ladj 
of  antiquity,  i^as  the  daughter  of  Theoe,  who  governed 
the  Platonic  school  at  Alexandria,  the  place  of  Jher  birth 
itnd  education,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  oeMury. 
Theon  was  famous  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  exten* 
•ive  knowledge  a^d  learning;  but  what  has  chiefly  len- 
dered  him  so  with  posterity,  is,  that  he  was  the  faUier  of 
Bvpatia,  whom,  encouraged  by  her  prodi||ious  ^ius,  he 
equcated  uot  only  in  all  the  qualification!  belongiiig  to  her 
fex,  but  likewise  in  the  most  abstr^ae  alienees.  She  made 
en  amaeing  progreta  ie  every  branch  of  learning)  and  the 
things  that  are  said  of  her  almost  surpass  belief.  Socratati 
the  eccle^astical  historian,  a  witness  whose  veracity  caiuiol 
be  doubteda  at  least  when  he  speaks  in  favour  of  aa  hea^ 
then  philosopher,  tells  us,  that  Hypa^a  ^*  arrived  at  such 
a  pitch  of  learning,  as  very  iu  to  Oixceed  all  the.  philoao* 
phers  of  her  time  :'*  to  which  Nicephorus  adds,  ^<  those  of 
pth.er  timffk"    PhilosUvrgius,  a  third  historian  of  the 
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rftunp,  aiErmSy'  that  *'  she  was  much  mpedof  to  hf ir  /Mher 
and  master  Tbeon,  in  what  regards  astroQomy  ^'*  a^d  Saw 
das,  who  mentioDs  two  books  of  her  writiog,  oae  *^  on  the 
Astronomical  Canon  of  Diopbantus,  and  another  on,  the 
Conies  of  ApoUonius,*'  avers,  that  **  she  pot  o^Iy  ^j^aepAeiA 
her  father  in  astronomy,  but  also  that  she  ^ndtrsloi^i  aU 
the  other  parts  of  philosophy.*'  It  is  some  confirmati^gi  <if 
these  assertions  that  she  succeeded  ber  father  in  the  .go^ 
¥ernment  of  the  Alexandrian  school :  filUoig  that  cbALi!^ 
where  Ammonius,  Hierocles,  and  many  great  apd  -ceit^ 
hrated  philosophers  had  taught ;  and  this,  at  a  time,  wheot 
men  of  immense  learning  abounded  both  at  Alejcandria^ 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Her  £sme 
.  was  so  extensive,  and  her  worth  so  universally  acknowi^ 
le(Jged,  that  we  cannot  wonder,  if  she  had  a  X^rowded  aui» 
ditory.  *^  She  explained  to  her  hearers,''  says  Socnates^ 
f  <  the  several  sciences,  that  go  under  the  general  name  of 
philosophy ;  for  which  reason  there  was  a  confluence  to  h^# 
from  all  parts,  of  those  who  made  philosophy  their  deUglil 
and  study.'/' 

Her  scholars  were  as  eminent  as  they  were  numerous; 
€ne  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Synesius^  who  wsi3. after- 
wards bishop  of  Ptolemais.  This  anpient  Christian  Fk^ 
tonist  every  where  bjears  the  strongest,  as  wiell  as  the  jnost 
grateful  testimony  to  the  learning  and  yirl^ue  q(  his  instruct 
tress ;  and  never  mentions  her  without  the  profpundest  rei* 
spect,  and  sometimes  in  terms  of  affection  coming  littkl 
short  of  adoration.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  £uoptius» 
**  Salute,"  says  he,  ^*  the  most  honoured  and  the  most  bai? 
loved  of  God,  the  Phii^osopher  ;  and  that  bappy  society^ 
which  enjoys  the  blessing  ^<  «f  her  divine  voice.''  Jn  ano^ 
ther,  he  mentions  one  ^gyptus,  who  ^*  sucked  in  the  seeds 
of  wisdom  from  Hypatia."  ^n  another,  he  ^^presses  him« 
self  thus :  <<  I  suppose  these  letters  will  be  delivered  bjr 
Peter,  which  he  will  receive  from  that  sacred  bund."  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  herself,  he  desires  her  to  direct  a  .hy» 
droscope  to.be  made  and  bought  fpr  him,  «irbich  he  there 
describes.  That  famous  silver  astrolabe,  which  be  pre* 
sented  to  Peonius,  a  man  equally^  excelling  in  philosophy 
and  arms,  he  owns  to  have  been  perfected  by  the  direc- 
.  tions  of  Hypatia.  In  a  long  epistle,  he  acquaints  her  with 
his  reasons  for  writing  two  books,  which,  he  sends  her ;  and 
asks  her  judgment  of  one,  resolving  not  to  publish  it  with* 
out  her  approbation. 
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*  But  it  wis  not  Synesius  only,  and  the  disciples  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  who  admired  Hypatia  for  her  great 
virtue  and  learning:  never  woman  was  more  caressed  by 
the  pubKci  and  yet  never  woman  bad  a  more  unspotted 
character*  She  was  held  as  an  oracle  for  her  wisdom^ 
which  made  her  consulted  by  the  magistrates  in  all  impor- 
tant cases  ;  and  this  frequently  drew  her  among  the  greatest 
^concourse  of  men,  without  the  least  censure  of  her  man* 
aers.  ^<On  account  of  the  confidence  and  authority/' 
•ays  Socrates,  ^*  which  she  had  acquired  by  her  learnings 
the  sometimes  came  to  the  judges  with  singular  modesty. 
Nor  was  she  any  thing  abashed  to  appear  thus  among  a 
crowd  of  men ;  for  all  persons,  by  reason  of  her  extraor-r 
dinary  discretion,  did  at  the  same  time  both  reverence  and 
admire  her.**  The  same  is  confirmed  by  Nicephorus,  and 
other  authors,  whom  we  have  already  cited,  Damasr 
eius  and  Suidas  relate,  that  the  governors  and  magistrates 
df  Alexandria  regularly  visited  her,  and  paid  their  court  to 
ber;  and,  when  Nicephorus  intended  to  pass  the  highest 
compliment  on  the  princess  Eudocia,  he  thought  be  could 
not  do  it  better,  than  by  calling  her  **  another  Hypatia/* 

While  Hypatia  thus  reigned  the  brightest  ornament  of 
Alexandria,  Orestes  was  governor  of  the  same  place  for 
the  emperor  Tbeodosius,  and  Cyril  bishop  or  patriarch. 
Orestes,  having  bad  a  liberal  education,  admired  Hypatia, 
and  frequently  consulted  her.  This  created  an  intimacy 
between  them  that  was  highly  displeasing  to  Cyril,  who 
bad  a  great  aversion  to  Orestes:  which  intimacy,  as  it  ia 
supposed,  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  Orestjss,  as  w# 
may  collect  from  the  following  account  of  Socrates.  '^  Cer« 
tain  of  the  Monks,'-  says  he,  **  living  in  the  Nitrian  moun- 
tains, leaving  their  monasteries  to  the  number  of  about 
five  hundred,  flocked  to  the  city,  and  ^spied  the  governor 
going  abroad  in  his  chariot :  whereupon  approaching,  tfaey^ 
called  him  by  the  names  of  Sacrificeir  and  Heathen,  using 
many  others  scandalous  expressions.  The  governor,  sos-, 
piecting  that  this  was  a  trick  played  him  by  Cyril,  cried 
out  that  he  was  a  Christian ;  and  that  he  bad  been  baptizeid 
at  Constantinople  by  bishop  Atticus.  But  the  monks  giy* 
ing  no  heed  to  what  he  said,  otie  of  them,  called  Ammo«, 
nius,  threw  a  stone  at  Orestes,  which  struck  him  on  the 
head ;  and  being  all  covered  with  blood  from  his  woundsit. 
bis  guards,  a  few  excepted,  fled,  some  one  way.  and  soma 
imotheri  liidlug  themselves  in  the  crowd,  lest  tb^  jhoiildr 
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he  stoned  to  death.  In  the  mean  while,  the  people  of 
Aleximdria  ran  to  defend  their  governor  against  the  monkg, 
and  putting  tbe  rest  to  flight,  brought  Ammoniusi  whom  they 
apprehended,  to  Or^tstes;  who,  as  the  laws  preach  Uedp. 
put  him  publicly  to  the  torture,  and  racked  him  till  hf 
expired.*' 

But  though  Orestes  escaped  with  his  life,  Hypatia  after* 
wards  fell  a  sacrifice.  This  lady,  as  we  have  observed^ 
was  profoundly. respected  by  Orestes,  who  much  frequented 
and  consulted  her:  '^for  which  reason,*'  says  Socrates, 
'*  she  was  not  a  little  traduced  among  the  Christian  multi^t 
tude,  as  if  she  obstructed  a  reconciliation  between  Cyril 
and  Orestes.  This  occasioned  certain  enthusiasts,  headed 
by  one  Peter  a  lecturer,  to  euter  into.a  cpuspiracy  i^ainst 
her ;  who  watching  an  opportunity,  when  she  was  return-i 
ing  faiome  from  some  place,  first  dragged  her  out  of  her 
chair;  then  hyrried  her  to  the  church  called  Cssars; 
and,  stripping  her  qaked,  killed  her  with  tiles.  .After  this, 
they  tore  her  to  pieces ;  and,  carrying  her  limbs  to  a  plac« 
called  Cinaron,  there  burnt  them  to  ashes.!*  Cave  endea^ 
Tours  to  remove  the  imputation  of  this  hprrid  murder  froni 
Cyril,  thitiking  him  too  honest  a  man  to  have  bad  any  hand 
in  it ;  and  lays  it  upon  the  Alexandrian  mob  in  generalg^ 
whom  he  calls  '*  levissimum  hominum  genus,''  **  a  very  trin 
fling  inconstant  people.**  But  though  Cyril  should  be  aU 
lowed  to  hare  been  neither  the  perpetrator,  npr  even  tha 
cotitriver  of  it,  others  have  thought  that  he  did  notdis* 
countenance  it  in  the  manner  he  ought  to  have  done :  and; 
was  so  far  from  blaming  theoutrage  committed  by  the  Nitrian 
monks  upon  the  governor  Orestes,  that  ^*  be  afterwarda 
received  the  dead  body  of  Ammonius,  whom  Orestes  had 
punished  with  the  rack;  made  a  panegyric  upon  him,  ia 
«the  church  where  he  was  laid,  in  which  be  extolled  hia 
courage  and  constancy,  as  one  that  had  contended  for  the; 
truth ;  and,  changing  bis  name  to  Thaumasius,  or  the  Admit 
rable,  ordered  him  to  be  considered  as  a  martyr..  Qow-. 
ever,  continues  Socrates,  the  wiser  sort  of  Christiana  did 
not  approve  the  zeal  which  Cyril  shewed  on  this  man*s  be- 
half; being  convinced,  that  Ammonius  had  justly  suffered, 
for  his  desperate  attempt.**  We  learn  from  the  same  his- 
torian, that  the  death  of  Hypatia  happened  in  March,  in. 
I^he  10th  year  of  Ronorius's,  and  the  6th  of  Theodosius's, 
consulship ;  that  is,  about  A.  D.  4 1 5. ' 
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HYPERIDES,  an  Athenian  orator,  disciple  of  PlaM 
and  Isocratesy  flourished  about  335  years  before  the  Ghrif«« 
tian  sera.  He  was  a  sincere  patriot,  and  so  strenuous  a 
lover  of  justice  and  liberty,  that  be  did  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  his  friend  Demosthenes  of  receiving  money  fironf 
Harpalus,  and  actually  drove  him  into  banishment.  They 
were  afterwaids  reconciled,  and  perished  about  the  same 
time.  When  the  Athenians  were  beaten  at  Cranon,  he  wat 
dragged  ont  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  delivered  up  to 
^Antipater.  He  died  about  322.  He  puUiriied  many  of  his 
orations,  of  which  one  only  is  extant,  and  that  in  some  de- 
gree dubious.  It  stands  the  17th  among  those  of  Demo<« 
ithenes.  There  are  also  some  fragments.  His  style  of  elo-* 
qoence  has  been  variously  estimated  by  the  critics  of  his 
own  country.' 

HYPERIUB  (GsRAltD  Andrew),  a  celebrated  Lutheran 
divine  and  professor  of  divinity,  was  born  at  Ypres  in 
Flanders,  whence  he  took  his  name.  May  16,  1511.'  His 
lather,  who  was  a  civilian,  and  had  sent  him  to  study  at 
various  places,  when  near  his  death  in  15^8,  removed  him. 
So  Paris,  where  he  studied  philosophy  for  three  years,  in 
the  college  of  Calvi ;  and  after  he  had  taken  a  journey 
10  Ypres,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1532,  and  studied 
divinity  there  till  1535.*  He  went  afterwards  to  Lou* 
vain,  and  then  he  travelled  through  several  provinces- 
of  the  Low-Countries  and  of  Gerdany ;  which  rendered 
.hiefFectual  the  pains  his  friends  had  taken  to  procure  him 
a  living  without  his  knowledge ;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  re- 
presented to  Carondilet,  archbishop  of  Palermo  and  chan- 
cellor to  the  emperor,  that  he  had  travelled  in  Germany, 
this  rendered  him  so  much  suspected  of  heresy,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  think  of  a  sanctuary.  He  went  into  Eng« 
land,  and  lived  about  four  years  with  an  English  nobleman, 
Charles  lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  a  lover  of  learning,  and 
settled  a  handsome  pension  on  him.  He  crossed  the  sea 
again  in  1541,  and  designed  to  visit  the  university  of 
Sirasburg,  and  particularly  to  see  Bucer,  who  made  that 
university  very  famous.  But  as  he  passed  through  the 
country  of  Hesse,  he  met  at  Marpurg  with  a  professor  of 
divinity,  named  Geldenhaur,  who  was  one  of  his  friends, 
and  who,  in  order  to  keep  him  there,  gave  him  hopes  of 
some  employment  in  the  university  of  Uiat  city.    He  ac« 
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•ordiogly  settled  there,  and  soon  after  succeeded  his 
friend,  who  died  in  January  1542.  He  continued  in  thai 
employoient  until  bis  death  at  Marpurg,  February  the  Ist^ 
1564.  He  was  author  of  numerous  works,  some  of  which, 
were  published  by  himself,  and  the  rest  were  published 
after  his  death.  They  cqn^st*  of  **  Commentaries  on  the. 
Scriptures  ;^  ^*  Theological  Dissertations ;''  <<  Controvert 
rial  Tracts ;''  treatises  in  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geo- 
metty,  astronomy,  optics,  natural  philosophy,  &c.  Several 
of  these,  enumerated  by  Ames  and  Herbert,  were  trans** 
kted  into  English,  and  published  here  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Hyperius  had  a  very  clear  head,  and  a  veiy 
happy  talent  in  conveying  instruction.  He  was  meek  and 
polite  in  conversation,  and  delighted  in  social  convivial  in* 
tercourse,  possessed  true  wit  and  good  sense,  and  added  ta 
those  qualities  a  high  degree  of  virtue  and  zeaU 

HYPSICLES,  of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of  Isidorus, 
flourished  under jM.  Aiireliu9,  and  Lucius  Verus,  in  the 
second  century.  He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  authoc 
of  a  certain  work  called  **  Anaphoriaus,"  or  a  book  of  as« 
censions,  which  was  written  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
of  some  astronomer.  It  was  published  in  Greek,  with  the 
Latin  versicm  of  Mentelius,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Op« 
tics  of  Heliodorus,  at  Paris,  in  1680,  4to.  Vossius,  intua 
book  ^^  de  Scientiis  Mathematicis,"  has  erroneously  sup«. 
jposed  him  to  have  lived  at  a  much  earlier  period.  * 

1  Qen.  Dict^Melchior  Adam.— Dupiii.— Foppea  BlbL  Belf.^Fulfor's  iM 
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JaAPHAR  EBN  THOPHAIL,  an  Ambiati  phi1o80])her; 
was  contemporary  with  Averroes,  who  di^d  about  the  yeai^ 
1198.  He  composed  a  pbllosophicdl*  romance,  entitled 
'<  The  Life  or  History  of  Hai  Ebn  Ybkdhan  :'*  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  demonstrate,  how  a  man  may,  by  the  mercf 
light  of  nature,  attain  the  knowledge  of  things  natural 
and  supernatural ;  particularly  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  affairs  of  another  life.  He  lived  at  Seville  in  Spain,  as 
appears  from  one  or  two  passages  in  this  work,  and  was  fa- 
mous for  his  medical  skill,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy,  of  which  this  work  exhibits  a  ia- 
▼ourable  specimen,  as  it  was  taught  among  the  Saracens, 
He  wrote  some  other  pieces,  which  are  not  come  to  our' 
bands ;  but,  that  this  was  well  received  in  the  East,  ap- 
pears from  its  having  been  translated  by  R«  Moses  Nar- 
bonensis,  into  Hebrew,  and  illustrated  with  a  large  com- 
mentary. It  was  published  in  1671,  with  an  accurate  Latin 
version,  by  Mr.  Edward  Pococke,  son  of  Dr.  Pococke, 
professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  ai  Oxford ;  and,  in 
1708,  an  English  translation  of  it  from  the  Arabic  wat 
given  by  Simon  Ockley,  soon  after  Arabic  professor  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  of  language, 
and  vigour  of  imagination. ' 

JABLONOWSKY  (Joseph  Alexander  Von),  a  Polish 
prince,  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  sciences,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  improvement,  frequently  visited  Germany  and. 
France.  When  the  troubles  broke  out  in  Poland  he  re* 
•igned  his  senatorial  dignity,  left  the  country,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Leipsic,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
not  only  as  a  friend  and  protector  of  science,  but  as  a 
man  of  great  literary  acquirements.  He  founded  a  society 
whijch  was  named  after  himself,  and  assigned  a  Uberal  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  premiums  to  the  authors  of 
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t^e  best  answers^  to  questions  proposed  on  yarious  lite-?- 
rary  subjects.  This  society  still  exists^  holds  ks  meetiiigt 
at  Leipsic,  and  occasionally ,  presents  the  world  with  ^be. 
fruit  pf  its  labours.  The  prince  died  in  1777,  at  the  age^ 
of  sixty-five.  His  works  are,  "  The  Lives  of  Twelve  Gene<* 
rals,"  written  in  the  Polish  language  3  •  '*  A  Treatise  on 
the  Sclavonic  Poetry ;"  and  some  pieces  of  a  similar  oa<* 
ture. ' 

JABLONSKI  (Daniel-Ernest),  a  learned  Polish  Pro* 
testant  divine,  was  born  Nov.  20,  1660,.  dt  Dantzic,  and 
had  the  first  part  of  hift  education  in  Gernnany ;  after  which 
he  travelled  into  Holland,  and  thence  to  England,  for  fur- 
ther improvement  in  his  studies.  Thus  accomplished,  he 
became  successively  minister  of  Magdebourg,  Lissa, ,  Ko« 
ttingsberg,  and  Berlin,  and  ^was  at  length  ecclesiastical  ' 
cbunselior  and  president  of  the  society  of  sciences  in  this 
last  city.  His  zeal  against  infidelity,  both  in  the  atheists 
and  deists,  shewed  itself  on  all  occasions ;  and  he  took  a 
deal  of  pains  to  effect  an  union  betwixt  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  truth  is,  considering 
the  rooted  prejudices  on  each  side^  such  a  coalition,  like 
that  between  the  church  of  England  and  the  Dissenters,  id 
rather  to  be  wished  than  expected.  Mr.  Jablonski  died  in 
May  1741. 

There  is  a  Latin  translation  by  him  of  ^<  Bentley^s  Ser* 
mons  at  Boyle^s  Lectures  ;**  there  are  also  several  Latin 
<^  Dissertations  upon  the  Land  of  Gessen  ;'^  '^  Medita- 
tipnes.de  divind.  origine  Scripture  sacrae  ;*'  also  a  piece,  en- 
titled ^*  Thorn  aiBig^e,''  homilies, .  and  some  other  works 
in  good  estieem.  • , 

JABLONSKI  (Theodore),  brother  to  the  preceding, 
alid  born  at  Dantzic  in  1654,  was  counsellor  of  the  court 
of  Prussia,  ajid  secretary  of  the  royal  society  of  sciences 
at  Berlin.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  exact  probity  and  a 
atrict  piety,  united  to  a  sweetness  of  temper,  a  polite  ur- 
banity, and  an  inclination  to  oblige  all  that  applied  to  him. 
He  loved  the  sciences,  and  did  them  honour,  without  that 
ambition  which  is  generally  seen  in  men  of  learning.  It 
.was  owing  to  this  modesty  that  he  did  not  put  his  name  to 
the  greater  part  of  his  works;  the  chief  of  which  are> 
^*  Dictionaire  Fran<^ois-Allemand  ,&  AIleiQQand<?Fran9ois/^ 

!  Bees\  CyclopsBdia*  from  Gen.  Bioj^. ; 
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pnnte&}ti  tilti  ^*  A  eours^  erf  MofdHty'  itt  iSit  fii^mM 
T6ttgti<^i  tni;'*  ^  M  tJniveKal  Dictionary  ©f  Am 
dWrf  Sei^neie*^  lf2l»;'*  ft  traHshttibn  into  Sigh  DtttcK  of 
<«*  Taettbs' de  t^idribus  G^tmanoram,"  wirfl  remark^/ tfSMk 

Ji«BLO!*S<5I  (PX!JL.E*1sfEdt),  tbe  iori  of  Daniel-Ef- 
iS^t,  ^'oS^e-ttientibned;  wsls  li  native  6f  Berlin^  a  Proi:e(»* 
tant  divine,  and  a  professor  of  theology  at  Francfort  oil 
th^  Oder,  as^  well  as  pastor  there:  tte  was  born  in  1693, 
find  m  Il\4s  ptibH$bed  a  learned  dissertation,  entitledF 
'*  Disqnistfio  dfc  Lirtgna  LycaonicA,"  ad  Act.  Apost^ir.  1 1. 
It  aippeared  ^  Berlin  iti  qnarto.  A  great  expectation  of 
brs  talei)t»  was  excited  by  this  publication,  which  he  folly 
fostified  in  bis  ^bseqoem  life.  He  published  abo,  2.  **Def 
Memtione  Oraftcorutti,  1753,V  Francfprt,  1754»  3.  **Iii^ 
^ttuHon^s  Hi'stoirisB  Ecctesiiastic^,*'  in  i  vbls.  8vo.  Btit 
Itis^  tnost  fe^riiefd  and  impoitatlt  work  wai$^  4.  ^^  Pantbeotk 
iEgyptiol^uto;  si^^^dfe  Diis  eorutti  Commentarios,  ctrttiPit)^^ 
fegortietm  Ab  Aeiigione  tt  Th^^lo^a  Egyptibrutfl,'*  in  thrM 
trblumes,  Svo^  pnMi&faed  at  Francfort  in  175t^  ftitd  ]7'52i 
It  is  a  book  0f  greatt  and  extetisire  ertrdition.  J&bfonfiii 
died  in  1757.* 

MCETIUS,  or  DIACETO  (Francis  m  GataITkisJ, 
an  Italian  writer,  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1466,  and  wa^ 
fhe  diseif)!^  of  MarsiKtrs  Ficinns^,  under  whom  he  studied 
the  Platonic  philbsophy,  and  biecaroe  a  great  masted  of 
M.  06  was  also  a  good  orator,  and  succieeding  Fidiiiis  m 
hrs  prof^s^br^hrp,  held  it  till  his  death,  whicfa  happened  ilfl 
1 522.  Tb^re  is  extant  by  him,  "  A  Treatise  of  Beatity,* 
and  another  of  "  Love,*'  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Phto^ 
beside  several  bthi^rs,  ithich  were  all  printed  together  at 
Bisilin  1563.* 

JACKSOM  (ARTflU&)j  a  nonconformist  divine^  wi^ 
t)orh  at  Little  Waldingfield  in  Suffolk  in  1593;  hk  father, 
'Who  was  a  Spanish  merchant  in  London,  died  when  he  wiS^ 
young.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambrtd]ge, 
whefe  he  appeal^  to  have  taken  his  degrees  in  iarts,  and  in 
1617  Wis  incorporated  M:  A.  at  Oxford.  While  at  coll^ 
'he  comn^enced  tii6  habit  of  rising  livery  mdrning  at  thret 
or  fotir  d^clock,  both  summer  and  winter,  and  studied  from 
fourteen  td  ^r^een  b6urs  every  day.     He  continued  at 
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fid^xiAgfi  uutil  his  marriage  in  1619,  90011  after  which  h^ 
ityas  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Michael^  Wood-stree^ 
London,  to  b^  their  lecturer,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Brogden,  their  pastor.     During  the  plagiie  in  1624^  he  was 
one  of  those  who  remained  at  his  post,  and  administered 
au^h  aid  to  the  sick  and  dying  a3  he  could,  and  was  in  othe^r 
respects  scrupulously  diligent  in  preaching,  catechizing^ 
&c.     When  the  reading  of  the  *^  Book  of  Sports*'  was  en* 
joined,  he  refused  that  foolish  and  imprudent  mandate;  yet 
such  was  his  character,  that  when  complained  of  to  arch* 
hishop  Laud  for  this  omission,  that  prelate  said,  <*  Mr* 
Jackson  is  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  have  him  meddled  with.''     He  was  not  less  respected 
by  archbishop  Sheldon,  notwithstanding  his  very  different 
opinion  on  churcb*government  and  ceremonies.     He  af- 
terwards accepted  the  living  of  St  Faith's  under  St.  Piurs^ 
.whence  he  was  ejected  in  1662.     He  was  no  friend  to  the 
tyranny  of  Cromwell,   an4  was  imprisoned  above  four 
49oatha  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  against  Mr.  Love> 
before  what  was  called  the  high  court  of  justice,  and  wa»^ 
1^80  fined  5Q0/.  On  the  restoration,  when  Charles  IL  made 
bis  entry  into  London,  Mr.  Jackson  was  appointed  Joy  the 
Lopdon  clergy  to  present  to  him  a  Bible,  as  his  majesty 
.{naased  through  St.  PauPs  churchyard.     After  his  ejection^ 
,hp  employed  bis  leisure  in  pursuing  his  annotations  on  the 
9ibl^  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life.     He  died 
,4tug*  $r  )666.     His  ^*  Annotations  on  the  Bible,''  as  far  as 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  were  published  in  4  yols.  4to,  the  last 
by  bis  san»  who  prefixed  to  it  some  memoirs  pf  the  author.^ 
JACKSON  (John),  ai;i  £nglish  divine,  son  of  the  rev. 
John  Ja<;ksQn,  first  rector  of  Lensey,  afterwards  rector  of 
Rossiugton,  and  vicar  of  0onca$ter  in  Yorkshire,  was  born 
f^  Leiiaey,  April  4,  1686.    He  was  educated  at  DonQaster- 
/(cfaopl  ,uQder  the  famous  Dr.  Bland,  who  was  afterwards 
jbead  master  of  Etpfi^school^  dean  of  Durham^  and  from 
1732  to  1746  provost  of  £ton  college.     In  1702,  he  was 
Itdmitted.qf  Jesus  college,  Cambridge;  and,  after  taking 
(h^  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  usual  period,  left  the  university 
in  1 707.    During  his  residence  there,  he  learned  Hebrew 
,fiqder  .3imop  Ockley,  the  celebrated  orieptalist ;  but  nev:er 
made  any  greaA  proficiency.    In  1708,  he  entered  into 
deiacoo^  or^i^i^y  Wfl  ipto  priest's  two  years  after  i  wb^n  \m 
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took  possession  of  the  rectory  of  Rossington,  which  had 
1>een  reserved  for  him  from  the  death  of  his  fkther  by  the 
coi'poration   of  Doncaster.     That  politic  body,  however, 
$oId  the  next  turn  of  this  living  for  SCO/,  and  with  the 
money  paved  the  long  street  of  their  town,  which  forms 
part  of  the  great  northern  road.     In  1712,  he  married  Elr« 
xabeth,  daughter  of  John  Cowley,  collector  of  excise  at 
Doncaster ;  and,  soon  after,  went  to  reside  at  Rossington. 
In  1714,  he  commenced  author,  by  publishing  three 
anonymous  letters,  in  defence  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  ^'  Scrips 
ture-Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,**  with  whom  he  soon  after 
became  persenaTly  acquainted ;  and  nine  treatises  by  Jack* 
son  on  this  controversy,  from  17 16  to  1738,  are  enumerated 
in  the  supplementary  volume  of  the  ''  Biographia  Britan- 
nica.^     In  !7I8,  he  offered  himself  at  Cambridge  for  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  but  was  refused  on  account  of  his  here* 
tical  principles.     Upon  his  return,  he  received  a  conso- 
latory letter  from  Dr.  Clarke,  who  also  procured  for  him 
the  confratership  of  Wigston's  hospital  in  Leicester;  a  place 
which  is  held  by  patent  for  life  from  the  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  was  particularly  acceptable  to 
Jackson,  as  it  requires  no  subscription  to  any  articles  of 
religion.    To  this  he  was  presented^  in  1719,  by  lord  Lech* 
mere,  in  whose  gift  it  was  then,  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,,  and  from  whom  Dr.  Clarke  had  the  year  be- 
fore received  the  mastership  of  that  hospital.     He  now  re- 
moved from  Rossington  to  Leicester ;  where,  between  pb- 
,  litics  (Leicester  being  a  great  party-town)  and  religion^  he 
was  engaged  in  almost  continual  war :  and  his  spirit  was 
by  no  means  averse  from  litigation.   In  May  1720,  he  qua- 
lified himself  for  afternoon-preacher  at  St.  Martin's  chmtrh 
in  Leicester,  as  confrater ;  and,  in  the  two  following  y^ars, 
several  presentments  were  lodged  against  him  in  the  btshop^s 
and  also  in  the  archdeacon^s  court,  for  preaching  heretical 
doctrines ;  but  be  always  contrived  to  defeat  the  prosecu- 
tions; and,  after  the  ^Case  of  theArian  Subscription''  was 
'  published  by  Dr.  Waterland,  be  resolved,  with  Dr.  Clarke, 
never  to  subscribe  the  articles  any  more.     By  this  be  lost, 
about  1724,  the  hopes  of  a  prebend  of  Salisbury,  which 
bishop  Hoadly  refused  to  give  him  without* such  subscrip- 
tion.    "Thebishop^s  denial,'*  says  his  biographer,  **-was 
*  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  bad  so  often  intimated  his  own 
dislike  of  all  such  subscriptions :"  Jackson,  however,  had 
been  presented  before  by  six  John  Fryer  to  the  private 
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pre^eod  of  Wherwell  in  Hampshire,  where  no  such  qaali* 
fication  was  required* 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  in  May  1729^  he  succeeded, 
by  the  presentation  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  then  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  the  mastership  of  Wigston's 
hospital,  which  situation  he  preserved  to  his  death.  The 
year  before,  1728,  he  had  publislied,  in  8vo,  "  Novatiani 
Opera,  ad  antiquiores  editiones  castigata,  &  a  multis  men-^ 
dis  escpmrgata  f '  and  now,  intent  upoti  bx)oks,  and  perhaps 
the  more  so  by  being  incapable  of  rising  to  preferment,  he 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  send  out  various  publica- 
tions. In  1730,  "  A  Defence  of  Human  Liberty,  against 
Gate's  Letters  ;'*  and,  in  the  second  edition,  "  A  Supple- 
nent  against  Anthony  Collins,  esq.  upon  the  same  subject/^ 
In  1730  and  1731,  «  Four  Tracts  in  Defence  of  Human 
Reason,  occasioned  by  bishop  Gibson's  second  Pastoral 
Letter,"  In  1731,  a  piece  against  "  Tindal's  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation  ;"  in  1733,  another  by  way  of  answer 
to  Browne  bishop  of  Corke's  Jbook,  entitled  ^*  Things  Di- 
vine and  Supernatural,  conceived  by  Analogy  with  Things 
Natural  and  Human;"  in  1734,  " The  Existence  and  Unity 
of  God,  &c."  which  led  him  into  a  controversy  with  Law, 
and  other  writers;  and,  in  1735,  <^  A  Dissertation  on  Mat- 
ter and  Spirit,"  with  remarks  on  Baxter's  *'  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul."  In  1736,  he  published 
"  A  Narrative  of  bis  being  refused  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  Bath  :"  this  had  been  done  in  a  very  pub- 
lic manner  by  Dr.  Coney,  and  was  the  second  refusal  of 
that  kind  he  had  experienced;  for,  in  1730,  he  had  beeh 
denied  the  use  of  the  pulpit  at  St.  Martin's  in  Leicester,  by 
the  vicar,  who  set  the  sacristap  at  the  bt>ttom  of  the  stairs 
to  restrain  him  from  ascending. 

In  1742,  he  had  an  epistolary  debate  with  his  friend  Wil- 
liam Whiston,  concerning  the  order  and  times  of  the  high 
priests.  In  1744,  he  published  *^  An  Address  to  the  Deists, 
&c.'*  in  answer  to  Morgan's  "  Resurrection  of  Jesus  con^i- 
dered  by  a  Moral  Philosopher;^'  and,  in  1745,  entered  the 
lists  against  Warburton,  in  "The  Belief  of  a  Future  State 
proved  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  held  by  the  philosophers,  &c."  and  two  or 
three  polemic  pieces  with  Warburton  were  the  consequence 
of  this.  His  next  work  was,  "  Remarks  upon  Middleton's 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers,  &c."  and,  after 
this,  he  does  not  uppear  to  hi^ve  publUbed  any  tihiog  till 
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ii52,  except  that,  in  1751,  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Johti 
Gilbert  Cooper,  for  the  use  of  his  *'  Life  of  Socrates/* 
some  learned  notes  ^  in  which  he  contrived  to  avenge  him- 
^If  upon  his  old  antagonist  Warburton.  At  the  same  time 
he  exposed  the  young  and  incautious  writer  to  the  resent- 
ihent  of  that  veteran,  who  did  not  fail  to  shew  it  in  one  of 
his  notes  upon  Pope.  In  1752,  came  out  his  last  and  best 
work,  ^^  Chronological  Antiquities,"  in  S  vols.  4to.  He 
afterwards  made  many  collections  and  preparations  for  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  Scholia  in 
the  same  language ;  and  would  have  inserted  all  the  various 
readings,  had  not  the  growing  infirmities  of  age  prevented 
him.  An  account  of  the  materials  of  this  intended  edition, 
with  notes  containing  alterations,  corrections,  additions  to 
his  "  Chronology,"  are  inserted  in  an  appendix  to  **  Me^ 
inoirs**  of  him  printed  in  1764,  by  Dr.  Sutton  of  Leicester. 

He  died  May  12,  ]763.  By  his  wife,  who  died  before 
him,  he  had  twelve  children  ;  but  only  four  survived  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  application  and  learning,  but  not 
of  parts  or  genius,  and  totally  devoid  of  taste.  His  know-* 
ledge  too  was  confined  to  the  precincts  of  Gr^ek  and  'La- 
Hn :  for  he  knew  nothing  of  oriental  languages,  except  a 
little  HebreiY;  and  pf  the  modem  languages,  even  the 
French,  was  altogether  ignorant  Though  of  a  spirit  some- 
what litigious,  and  not  a  little  bigoted  to  his  opinions,  he 
was  good-natured,  hospitable,  and  cheerful ;  and  easy,  com- 
placent, and  agreeable  to  all  who  were  connected  with  or 
dependent  upon  him.* 

JACKSON  (Joseph),  an  ingenious  letter-founder,  whose 
history  affords  one  of  those  edifying  examples  which  cannot 
be  too  often  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  artisati,  was 
bom  in  Old-street,  London,  Sept.  4,  1733,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  FullerV  school  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  the 
usual  age  be  was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Casloo,  letter- 
founder,  son  to  the  first  of  that  family*  HaVihg  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  common  operations,  he  had  ah  ambi- 
tion to  learn  the  method  of  cutting  punches ;  which  was  so 
much  a  secret,  that  both  his  mastet  and  his  master*s  father 
always  locked  themselves  into  a  private  apartmeiit,  when 
ennployed  in  that  important  branch  of  the  business.  "Mr. 
'  Jackson,  however,  surmounted  this  difSculty,  *hy  boring  a 
^o)e  throiigh  the  wainscot,  and  prying  into  tneir  operations 
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.K^ah^iMJob  s«coe389  ttiat  be  v^s  sQqn  .efi^bied  io  ^iiisb  a 

|>finpt|,  ^l)d  .lE>roi\gtu  it  Ip  truunpb  to  bb  m«ist%  pro\idh)ff 

legcp^cjtuaig  some  rew^d.     tii$  aurpnjse  ,aii4  <?b?^grin  mmt 

hfive  itberefose  beep  greatt,  when  bis  ipsvster  g^ve  jiioi  !a 

,bard  blow,,  and  threatened  hixa  with  .Bndjewell,  if  ^ver  be 

nadeapch  anotbfit  felonious  anten^fkl^    JVIr.  Jackson^  bov^« 

..ev^r^  wbo^e  cousQien£e  was.ijnoi^e  ^easily  r/^cop.qiled  to  ]fus 

.crime^  |b«u  bis  tempe^r  wmX9  hisppnishoient,  w:a3iy  hy  tlie 

i^sf  ifttanc^  of  his  moUner,  provided  with  l^le  necessary  tgiolp, 

.4^04  (Qok  ei»ery  opportunity  of  iiDprov.iiig  l^inutelf  .in  the 

s^rt  at  her  iiouse.     He  continued  a)so  40  work  for  bis  flrn^" 

Aer  fc^  some  time  after  the  expiratian  of  his  i^pprentiq^- 

^ebjip^  ,untila  diispute  respecting  yirs^ges<)cca3io;^ed  .l;up,b^- 

>qg  discbaiged,  .along  vyith  a  .Mr.  Cottr^Ij,  .w,it)h  wbP4n.be 

.united  iu  partnership ;  but,  on  the  de^tb  pf  his  mo^her^.^n 

.1759,  .wei>^  on   board  the  Minerva  frigat;e,  as  ,^/n)oux^r« 

{ie  ^ppesMTS^  hiKve  returned  to  London  ^fter  the  p^'i^o^pf 

rl  7612-3^  and^vcurked  forsom^  time  under  lVIr..Cutt;rell^,l^^t)l, 

^€^^min\^g^to  .adventure  in  business  fqr  hin\9^1f^  ,hq  ^s 

iCiiMCQiii^aged  in. the  schenie,  by  two  Iife-;guardi$m^n,  t'^^rf^" 

jbw.  )Mi>¥kin48n,  iffho  enjfs^ged  to , allow  tifla.^  «roaH  piW^i}?© 

,^  his.suhsi^tqno^^and  to  supply  mon^y  io  qarry  on^§e 

-^^|ie,'for  tiwo  ^eariB.    iTakiqg.a^sm^U  J^ouse  in  C^ck:Iaae, 

'.the  >0on  4aMi^iied  his  partners  that  the  business  womjjf.^e 

•{N^uctive,  bfefore  the  tin^  promi3ed.    Whjen  he  bad)Pur- 

sued  bis  labours  about. six  .months,  .li^r..BQwye^/.tbe.cQ^- 

..hcated printer,  accidentally  callii^g  tp  inspect  some. of. ^s 

punches  (for  he  had  no.^pecimen},  apprbvied  them  so  mucp, 

.^hat  besprofpised  to, employ  him.     fiusiness  increasing  r^- 

.  .pidly,  Mr.  Jackson  repioved  to  larger  ^pr^mi^es  in  Dor^^t- 

jKtreet;  and  about  .1771  was  applied.tpby  the  la(e  dpkepf 

..NoKfolk,  ta.m^e^  moiild  to  c^t  a  faol^w  square,     j^is 

.  gmce  .informed  hio),  that  he  bad  applied  to  all  the  )»kilfpl 

.mechanics in  London,  Mr.  Caslon  ,npt. excepted,  who  ^^- 

;  dared  it  impossible.  .]Vir..,{ackfton, however  undertook,  and 

ia  the. course  of  tfare^  months  produced  it.    ,He  proceeded 

tfaenin  raising^  the  reputation  of  bis -fqundeny ;  ^nd  among 

other  article^  of  superior  di^culty,  we  may  meniioi>  t^e 

'iSac*simiIe;types  for  tbeDoinesday-tbgok,  andifor  the  A1qic« 

.  iindcian  New  Testament,  and  the;types.fQr  JVlaQkUn^sJBible. 

Mr.J^ck^Qn died  at hishouse  in^Dorflietr^ti^ty.Siali^hui^y- 

* 
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JACKSON"  (Thomas),  a  learned' English  divihe,  "^^^ 
born  At  Willomng,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durbscm,  1579. 
Matiy  of  hi^  rela(ti6ns  being  merchants  in  Newcastle,  he 
was  designed  to  have  been  bred  in  that  profession  ;  but  his 
great  inclination  to  learning  being  observed,*  he  was  sent 
to  Oxford,  and  admitted  into  Queen's  college  in  1595, 
and  removed  to  Corpos-Christi  the  year  after.     He  took 
his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  stated  times ;  and  May  10^  1606, 
became  probationer-fellow,  being  then'  well-grounded  m 
arithmetic,  grammar,  philology,  geometry,  rhetoric^'  legie, 
'^phHosopfay,  the  oriental  languages,  history,  &c.  with  aia 
insight  into  heraldry  and  hieroglyphics.     Bui  he  made  all 
*  his  knowledge  subservient  to  the  study  of  divinity,  to  which 
he  applied  with  great  vigour,  and  became  so  distinguished 
'  inFit,  that  he  not  otily  read  a  divinity  •lecture  in  his  college 
.^  every  Sunday  morning,  but  another  oii  the  week-<lay  at 
'^Pifembibke  college  (then  newly  founded)  at  the  request  of 
'ttjfe'niasterand  fellows.    He  was  also  chosen  vice-^p^esident 
"'bif  bis  college  for  tnany  years  successively,  by 'virtue  of 
'^'vi^bicH  oiBce  he  moderated  at  the  divinity  disputationH,  with 
ir^tnarkable  learning,  and  no  less  candour  and  modeiity. '  He 
'l^^^mence^d  D.^D.  itk  1622,  and  quitted^  the  college  two 
'  V^^' itft^rwards,  being  preferred  to  a  living  in  his  nattve 
'^coiinty;  and  soon  after  to  the  vicarage  of  Newcastle.     In 
'  iftUt  large  and  laborious  cure,  he  performed  all  the  duties 
"^itif  an  excellent  parish-priest,  and  was  particularly  admirefd 
''!f6r'  his  discourses. from  the  pulpit.     At  this  time  he  was  a 
"rigid  Calvinist,  but  yielded  the  point  of  absolute  predesti- 
'iiVition  to  the  persuasions  of  Dr.  Richard  Neile,'  bishop  of 
~l>ilrhaih,  who  took  hifd  for  his^  chaplain,  and  joined,  with 
Dr.  Laud  iii  bringing  him  back  to  bis  college,  where  he 
Was  elected  president  by  their  interest,  in  1 630.     Upon 
this  promotion  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Newcastle ;  and, 
in  1635,  was  collated  to  a  prebend  of  Winchester,  haiving 
'  been  niade  kin^s  chaplain  some  time  before.    Dr»  Towers 
being  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough,   Dr. 
<"  Jackson  succeeded  him  in  the  deanery  in  16S8;  but  he 
did  not  enjoy  this  dignity  qirite  two  years,  being  takeq 
'^from  it'by  death,  in  1-640.     He  was  interred  in  the  inner 
chapel  of  Corpus-Christt  college.  He  was  a  -man  of  a  blame- 
**  l^$s  iife,stutllousr,  humble,  courteous,  and  remarkably  cha- 
ritable, pious,  exemplary  in  his  private  and  public  conver- 
sation ;  so  that  he  was  respected  and  beloved  by  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  the  nation ;  and  indeed  the  greatest 
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esteem' wsis  no  more  than  his  due,  on  aecftfti«yt  bf  hift  leftrii^ 
ing,  for  he  was  well  skilled  in  all  the  leaf  nefd  ladguagesi^ 
arts,  sciences,  and  physics.  As  an  instance  of  bis  tharitii- 
ble  disposition,  we  are  told,  that  while  be  was'Tiear  of 
Newcastle,  whenever  he  went  out,  be  nsliall^  gave  wbal 
tnon^  he  had  about  him  to  the  peo¥^  who  at  length  so 
flocked  'about  him,  that  his  servant  took  care  he  should  not 
have  too  macb  in  his  pocket.  Dr.  Jackson  was  prolbondlfy 
read  in  the  fathers,  and  endued  with  an  uncommon  de{$th 
^f  judgment.  *  His  Works  are  Very  numerous,  printed  at 
different  times,  but  were  all  collectc^d*  and  piiblisbed  in 
1672  and  1673,  in  tliree  volumes,  folio,  t^onsisting  chiefly 
of  sermons,  besides  his  ^*  Gotiimenlaries  on  the  Apostles^ 
Creed,"  which  are  his  principal  work.  His  writings  were 
much  admiyed  and  "studied  by  the  late  bishop  Horhe,  ia 
the  account  of  Whose  life  his  merits  are  thus  displayed  by 
the  biographer.  ^^  Dr.  Jackson  is  a  mragazine  of  thediegf- 
cal  knowledge,  every  Where  penned  with  great  elegance 
and  dignity,  so  that  his  style  is  a  pattern  of  p>erfectioa« 
His  writings,  once  thought  inestimable  by  eveiy  bodybiit 
the  Calvinists,  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  would  ^ro^ 
faably  have  continued  so,  but  for  the  praises  bestowed  upoti 
them  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Merrick,  of  Trinity  collejg^e, 
Oxford,  who  brought  them  once  more  into  repute-  with 
many  learned  readers*  The  early  extracts  of  Mr,  Home, 
which  are  now  remaining,  shew  how  much  information  be 
derived  from  this  excellent  writer,  who  deserves  to  be 
numbered  with  the  English  fathers  of  the  church/*^ 

JACKSON  ^William),  an  eminent  musical:  composer, 
was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  of  Exeter,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1790.  As  he  early  discovered  a  great  frenius  for  musie, 
he  was  educated  to  that  profession  under  the  celebrated 
Travers,  and  may  be  said  to  have  inobibed  no  small  portion 
of  that  composer's  spirit.  It  must  be  allowed  that  Jackson 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  intellectual  ability,  and 
evinced  on  many  occasions  a  very  disttoguisbed  taste  for 
the  fine  arts.  His  jtidgment  in  general  was  sound ;  genius 
will  not' be  dented  him;  and  when  genius,  judgment,  and 
taste  are  united  in-  the  same  person,  we  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect an  approximation  to  homan  excellence.  At  the  same 
time  it  muist  be  confessed,  that  these  qualities  were  strongly 

.  I  Gen.  j;ii«t*^Biof.  Brit— FsUtr'9  Worihies.-*AU)*  Ox.  vol.  I.--JoBC«'t 
l^ife  of  Bishop  Honie,  p.  15,        . 
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alkgred  by  t  «ii«lure  of  sclfitbaeM,  ^rrogt^icei  and  ao  iiv- 
ialiable  rage. for  superiority.  In  -loany  of  his  musical  com- 
poNtions  be  bus  displayed  traiu  of  .novelty,  but  tiiese  are 
tBot  ib^iDoat  estimable  of  tus  proditctioQa.  The  *^  Elegies/* 
4be  bestoftbii  worls^  possess  superior  n)elo4y>  fbrwbioh 
riNre  may  allow  bim  credit ;  but  tbe  barmoay  of  tbe^  is 
in  some  measure  derived  from  his  old  master ;  that  is^  tbqr 
*iure  cwatructed  upon  the  model  of  that  cooajposer^s  can* 
tfWHieta»  indeed,  mai^y  of  Jackson's  early  oompositions  m- 
•voor  muob  of  the  spirit  and  contrsv^ttce  of  Tracers, 

Jao^aon's  fame,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be  said  to  b^ 
•founded  in  bis  judgment  of  selection,  lyitb  regard  1,0  poetry ; 
though  <he  aometimes  took  nnwarran^bl^  liberties  with  hia 
4Mitbor,  in  cHrder  to  accommodate  jthe  lines  to  bis  music. 
Pevhapa  no  composcar  copied  less  from  others  than  Jackson, 
yet  at  tbe  same  iime  it  must  be  adiqittedthat  he  was  a  pal* 
4>able  dBQ^nneriat.  His  most  interesting  and  novel  meludiea 
4MRe  too.  frequently  associated  with  common  passages  that 
have  esiated  almost  from  the  origin  of  music  ;  the  descent 
^f  four  (notes  ki  tke  diatonic  order  is  su$pient  to  illustrai»e 
our  meaning,  Jackson's  peculiar  fort  ^xi|StQd  in  ^vipg  an 
^egaotjind  plaintive  melody  to  elegiac  ,poetry.  In  consti- 
tuting barmon(f,  without  rendering  thefiniddle.partorpajrts 
of  a  oompositibn  destitute  of  melody,  Jackson  i»tands  uo- 
f ivalled.  This  is  no  trivial  praise,  when  it  is  known  that, 
l>efore  bis  time^  composers  were,  «nd  are  at  present,  very 
4efeclivein<tbi8)part  of  their  art.  It  was  a  defect  in  Jack- 
son's musifs,  that  bis  melody  would  suit  ai^  species  of  pUin- 
tive  lines:  few  of  his  compositions  displayed  the  art  of 
jningling  esipression  with  melody,  and  pres^vlqg  tbelatter 
in  its  purity.  His  ^^  Fairy  Fantasies,'*  not  yet  published, 
evince  more  .oongruity  .than  anyotb^s  of  ibis  works* 

jHe  long  tauglM  music  at  Exeter,  and  .in  1777  was  ap- 
|iointed  onganist  .of  that  cathedral.  In  1782  he  rose  at 
lOQce  to  literary  fitne. by  ^he  publication  of  ^^  Thirty  Letters 
ii>n  travioiis  aubjeela,"  2  vols,  L9mo*  These,  principally  con- 
^aisted  of  lessays  ^on  .'the  belles  lettreis  ^^d  evinced  taste, 
learning,  viviacit};, rand  evengemu^u  Im  1798,he published 
*^  The  Four  Ages,  together  wu»b  Essays  on  various  sub- 
jects,'' iSmif  which  consisted  of  w  <muC(b  instru^ti^i^j  ori- 
vjeinal,  ;Aod  ^entertaiaing  mM^mt,  that  it  raddfdtpon&iderably 
to  the  author's  well-earned  £tme.  It  contained,  however, 
some  opinions  on  religion^  not  efficiently  considered^  which 
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galf«  tyfietice  to  selrious  readhert^  ff e  idso  piiUifiaKl  ^  A 
Trenttse  on  the  present  state  of  Music,'*  1794)  and  «igbbee« 
musical  works,  consisting  of  hymo«,  songs,  canssonets^ 
elegies,  and  <<  An  Ode  to  Fancy.*'  Mr.  Jaoksou  «bo  paid 
his  court  to  the  graphic  muse,  but  never  looked  at  4iatur^ 
believing,  that  by  copjring  otbiefr  matters  'be  might  at  last 
tairrive  at  eltceUence.  His  great  model  vms  his  fiiend 
Oainsborongh,  ^hose  colouring  and  composition  he  oon^ 
0tantly  endeavoured  to  imitate,  sometimes  with  «  degree 
^  success  which  induced  bin  to  lay  a  ftdse  claim  to  the 
merit  elf  oiriginality.  But,  bad  be  succeeded  in  even  equal- 
ling that  great  artist,  his  pie<;ores  would  not  have  spoken 
^be  language  of  nature ;  the  man  who  mevely  copies  9^r 
other,  either  in  music  or  painting,  can  never  be  considered 
St  great  artist ;  be  can  only  be  a  faint  echo,  and  <rankcd 
among  the  servtrai  pecus  imitatorum. 

Though  his  general  mode  of  living  <was  temperate,  yet 
•he  thought  that  a  still  greater  abstinence  wimld  prolong 
4ris  existence.  In  bis  latter  days,  )he  dioed  on  milk-por- 
^dge,  and  drank  water.  This  experiment  was  fatal,  ilia 
-fasibit  necessarily  became  impoverished,  and  hi»  eKistenoe 
terminated  in  "a  dropsy,  at  the  age  df  73,  July  12, 1803 J 

JACOB  (OiLBS),  a  poetical  and  dramatic  writer,  was 

^tbe  'Son  of  a  considerslble  maltster  of  Bonisey,  in  tbe 

'county  of  Southampton,  at  w|iich  place  he  was  bom  ia 

1686.     He  was  bred  to  the  law  under  aneminentctttonvey, 

•and  was  afterwards  steward  and  secretary  to  the  ^Hoiy.  Wi^ 

liam  Blai!hwayt,  esq.  a  celebrated  counier  in  the  reign  of 

'king  William,  and  who  enjoyed  great  preferments  in  that 

«and  the  subsequent  reign.    These  are  tbe  only  particalafs 

t>f  his  lif^  which  have  been  handed  down,  and  are^whatte 

inserted  in  his  ^*  Poetical  Register,^'  where  he  also  infoMs 

us  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  poets.     He<died  May -8^ 

1744.      His  admiration  of  poetpy,  although  it  could  nbt 

'make  him  a  poet,  led  him  to  inquire  into  poetical  histoiy, 

•and  gradually  produced  bis  '<  Poetical  Register,  or  Lives 

-nnd  Characters  of  the  EngKsh  dramatic   poets,*'   17 2iS, 

%  vols,  which,  says  Baker,  notwithstanding  some  few  errors 

Hln  it,  is  by  mudh  the  best  book*of  thekind  hitherto  extant; 

•and  yet  so  little  merit  had  his  own  two  dramatic  piaoes^ 

^«  Love  in  a  Wood'^atid  «  The  Soldier^^^LastiSlahe,"  ibat, 

HCi^orditog  to  Whifacop,  Dr.Sewel,  \^o  ?m»  by  no  meaai 
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remarkable  for  ill-nator^,  on  reading  bis  ^^Love  in  a  Wood,*^ 
wrote  the  following  very  severe  lines  in  the  title-pa^e : 

Parent  of  darkness  !  genuine  son  of  night ; 
Total  eclipse^  without  one  ray  of  light  i      - 
Bom  when  doll  midiught  bells  for  fiinerals  Ghime, 
^  Just  at  the  closing  of  the  6ellman*s  rhime. 

He  also  published  several  poems :  ^  A  Journey  to  Bath 
and  Bristol,"  "  The  Lover's  Miscellany,"  **  Essays  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  Life,"  and  <^An  Essay  on  Criticism^ 
&c."  But  as  a  law*writer,  few  men  have  left  more  ample 
testimonies  of  industry,  and  one  at  least  of  his  productions 
attU  preserves  his  name.  He  published,  1.  "The  Accom- 
plished Conveyancer,"  1714,  reprinted  in  17S6  and  I750r 
3  vols.  8vo.  2.  **  The  Clerk's  Remembrancer,"  1714^ 
reprinted  1730.  3.  "The  Grand  Precedent,"  1716,  8vo. 
4.  "  A  Catalogue  of  all  Writs  and  Processes^ of  the  Courtis 
at  Westminster,"  1717,  8vo.  5.  "  Lex  Mercatoria,  or  the 
merchants'  companion,"  1718,  8vo,  reprinted  1729.  ^. 
^'  The  Laws  of  Appeals  and  Murder,"  from  the  MSS.  of 
Mr.  Gale,  an  eminent  practi^er,  1719,  Svo.  7.  ^*  Lex 
Constitutionis,  or  the  gentleman's  law,'^  1719,  8vo,  re- 
printed  1737.  8/'^  The  Modern  Justice,  containing  the 
business  of  a  justice  of  peace,  with  precedents,"  1720, 
reprinted  in  1726  and  1729.  9.  '^  Review  of  the  Statutes,'^ 
1720,  and  again  the  same  year.  10.  ^^  A  Treatise  of  the 
Laws,  or  a  general  introduction  to  the  common,  civil,  and 
canon  law,"  1721,  8 vov  11."  The  complete  Court  Keeper, 
or  lord  steward's  assistant,"  1724,  8vo,  reprinted  1740, 
*1752,  1764,  a*Dd  1781,  which  last  edition,  much  improved, 
is  called  the  seventh.  12.  <<The  Student's  Companion, 
,cr  reason  of  the  law,"  1725,  again  in  1734  and  1743. 
13.  '<  The  Common  Law  con^mon^placed,"  1726,  Svo, 
reprinted  in  fol.  1733.  14.  "  The  new  Law  Dictionary," 
1729,  reprinted  in  1733,  and  often  since,  with  the  valu- 
able improvements  of  Rufffaead,  Morgan,  and  lastly  of  Sir 
Thomas  Edlyne  Tomlyns,  in  1797  :  an  abridgment  of 
it  was  published  in  1743.  15.  '*The  complete  Chancery 
^Practitioner,"  1730,  2  vols.  8vo.  16.  "Tables  to  the 
Law,"  1736,  fol.  17.  "SJlie  complete  Attorney's  Prac- 
tice," 1737,  2  vols.  8vo.  18.  ^*  City  Liberties"  1732, 
and  with  a  new  title  only,  1737.  19.^^  General  Law  of 
Estates,"  1740,  8vo-  20.  "  Game  Law,"  1740,  12mo. 
the. seventh  edition.  21.  "New  complete  Conveyancer," 
1744,  8v6.     22.   <«  The  Stotute  Law  commoo-placed^ 
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1748,  8vo,  fifth  edition.  23.  <<  Law  Grammar,''  1749 
and  1754,  12ino.  and  again  in  folio,  to  bind  up  with  the 
author's  Law  Dictionary.* 

JACOB  (Henry),  the«founder  of  the  first  independent 
•or  congregational  church  in  England,  was  a  native  of  Kent» 
tind  received  his  academical  education  at  St.  Mary's  hall, 
-Oxford.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  be  was  made 
precentor  of  Corpus  Cbristi  college,  and  afterwards  ob« 
tained  the  benefice  of  Chertton  in  Kent.  In  the  year 
1604  he  published  '^  Reasons  taken  out  of  God^s  word^ 
and  the  best  of  human  testimonies,  proving  the  necessity 
of  reforming  our  churches  of  England."  The  publicatiom 
of  this,  and  of  another  work  against  what  was  falsely  called 
'Mearned  preaching,"  wpuld  have  brought  him  under 
ecclesiastical  censure  if  he  had  not  fled  to  HoUan<gL  At 
Leyden  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Brownist  priucipleay 
^since  known  by  the  name  of  Independency.  In  Holland 
he  pub(}ished  several  treatises,  and  upon  his  return  he 
avowed  a  design  of  setting  .up  a  separate  coiigregatioA 
upon  the  model  of  those  in  Holland.  This,  in  a  shovt 
time,  he  carried  into  effect,  and  thos  laid  the  foiindatioa 
of  the  first  independent  congregational  church  in  England. 
He  was  elected  pastor  of  the  church,  and  continued  with 
his  people  till  the  year  1624,  when  be  went  to  Virginia, 
where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  He  was  author  of  many 
publications  which  weve  highly  esteemed  in  his  day,  parti« 
colarly,  1.  *^  A  treatise  of  the  Sufierings  and  Victory  of 
Christ  in  the  work  of  our  Redemption,  &c.  written  against 
certain  errors  in  those  points  publicly  preached  in  London, 
15^7,"  Lond.  151^8,  8v6.  The  points  which  he  endea- 
Tours  to  confute  were,  1.  That  Christ  suffered  for  us  the 
wrath  of  God,  which  we  may  well  term  the  pains  of  bell. 
2.  That  Christ,  after  his  death  on  the  cross,  went. not  into 
hell  in  his  soul.  2.  ^^  Of  the  Church  and  Ministry  of 
England,  written  in  two  treatises  against  the  reasons  and 
objections  of  Mr.  Francis  Johnson,"  Middleburg,  15^d, 
410.  Our  author  and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  Browoist, 
and  lived  in  Holland,  had  sevM^l  disputes  at  Amsterdam 
about  the  church  of  En^^land^s  being  a  true  cbiirch.  3. 
,^  Defence  of  a  treatise  touching  the  Sufferings  and  Victory 
of  Christ  in  the  work  of  our  Redemption,"  1600,    4t9. 


*  PoeficaURegister.— >Biog.  Dram. — Bowles's  edition  of  Pope's  works,  wherft 
JacoU  bas  a  place,  n  the  Dunda4.— Bridgman's  Legfil.  B\)>riograph;^« 
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4.  **  ReMont  tnken  out  ef  God^s  word/'  Ico.  already  menM 
tBOnody  1604,  4to.  5.  ^  A  Poiitioo  asainst  Tain-gbrioii% 
and  that  which  is  falsely  ealled  learned  preaobing/'  1604^ 
Svo.  6.  **  The  divine  beginning  and  institution  ^  Cbris^a 
tmtf  v'uihltf  and  material  Church,*'  I^ydeu,  1610,  $¥fli» 
7.  ^*  Plain  and  clear  Exposiiion  of  the  Second  Comm^md^ 
»ent,*'  1610,  8  vo.  8.  <<  Declaration  and  opening  of  at- 
tain points^  with  a  sound  confirmation  of  some  others,  in 
a  treatise  entitled  *  The  divine  beginning,*  &c.'*  Middle- 
burg,  1611.  He  wrote  and  published  likewise  several 
pieces,  as  the  ^*  Counter- Poison,'*  &c«  which  being  printed 
privately,  pr  on  the  continent,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.' 

JACOB  (Henry),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  either 
in  1606  or  1607.  As  bis  father  was  warmly  attached  to 
puritanical  principles,  he  was  sent  abroad  for  education ; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  the 
c«iel»ated  Erpenius,  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  imiveniity 
$4  Leydco,  and  by  the  help  of  strong  natural  parts^  united 
•wkb  a  vigorous  application,  be  in  a  short  time  made  a 
•orprising  progresis  in  philological  aad  oriental  Utera4»ure. 
When  be  was  about  twenty^iwo  years  of  age  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  recommended  by  Mr.  William  Beii- 
well,  a  noted  orientalist  of  that  time,  to  William  earl  of 
Pembroke,  chaticellor  of  Oxford,  as  an  extraordinary 
yoang  man,  wbe  deserved  particular  encouragement.  Ac« 
cardingly,  that  generous  nobleman  immediately  wrote  to 
the  university  letters  in  his  behalf,  requesting  that  he  might 
he  created  bachelor  of  arts ;  to  which  degree  he  was  ad- 
mitted in  Jan.  1 628-9.  In  the  earPs  recommendation,  Jacob 
was  described  as  having  profited  in  oriental  learning  above 
the  ordinary  measures  of  his  age.  Soon  after  he  obtained 
the  patronage  of  John  8elden,  Henry  Briggs,  and  Peter 
Turner,  and,  by  their  endeavours,  was  elected  probationer 
fellow  of  Merton  college  in  1630.  Not,  however,  being 
•ttfficiently  skilled  in  logic  and  philosophy  to  carry  him 
through  the  severe  exercises  of  that  society,  the  warden 
and  Allows  tacitly  assigned  him  the  situation  of  philological 
lecturer.  He  was  the^^^or  a  while,  diverted  from  his 
itudies  by  attending  to  some  law^suits  concerning  his  patri- 
mony, at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  fell  into  a  dangerous 
sickness,  and,  by  the  sudden  loss  of  his  patron,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  his  life  was  in  danger.    Bishop  Laud,  that  great 

^  Oflk  AM-i^t^  Ok.  vol.  L^HMrjrps^s  Lilt  of  Vfm^  p.  S^A, 
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enooarager  of  literature,  htiving  socceeded  the  e«rl  in  tlia 
cbftDcellorship  of  Oxfdrd,  a  way  was  found  out,  from  Mer^ 
ton  college  statutes,  to  make  Mr.  Jacob  Socius  Gramma- 
ticHs,  that  is,  Reader  of  Philology  to  the  Juniors,  a  place 
which  had  been  disused  for  about  a  hundred  years.     Being 
now  completely  settled  in  his  fellowship,  be  occasionally 
resided  with  Mr.  Seldeo,  and  assisted  him  as  an  amanuehsia 
in  one  of  the  works  which  be  was  publishing,  and  which^ 
we  apprehend,   must  have  been  the  **  Mare  clausum.^ 
Seiden,    in   acknowlejdging  his    obligations,   styles   him|^ 
^  doetfssimns  Henricus  Jacobus.'*     It  is  even  miderstood, 
that  Jacob  added  several  things  to  the  book,  which  Mr« 
Belden,  finding  them  to  be  very  excellent,  permitted  to 
stand.     Nay,  it  is  said,  that  Jacob  improved  Selden  in 
the  Hebrew  langnage.     In  1636,  Mr.  Jacob  w»i  created 
master  of  arts,  and  in  June  1641,  he  was  elected  superior 
beadle  of  divinity.     At  the  beginning  of  the  November  of 
the  following  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  6f  ba« 
cbelor  of  physic :  '*  but  his  head,'*  says  Anthony  Wood, 
**  being  always  over-busy  about  critical   notions  (which 
inade  him  sometimes   a  little    better  than  craeed),    be 
treglected  Ixis  duty  so  much,  that  he  was  suspended  once, 
if  not  twice,  from  his  place,   and  had  his  beadle's  sta^ 
taken  from  him.''     In  consequence  of  the  rebellion,  and 
fiis  attachment  to  archbishop  Laud,  he  soon  became  ex* 
posed  to  other  calamities.    Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  the  repub* 
lican  warden  of  Merton  c(rf)ege,    silenced  Mr.  Jacob  as 
philological  lecturer ;  and  at  length  he  was  totally  deprived 
of  his  fellowship  by  the  parliamentary  visitors.    Being  now 
destitute  of  a  sufficient  maintenance,  he  retired  to  Lon- 
don, where  Mr.  Selden  assisted  him,  gave  him  his  clothes, 
.and,  amoQg  the  rest,  an  old  scarlet  cloak,  the  wearing  of 
which  rendered  poor  Jacob  an  object  of  mirth  to  some  of 
his  acquaintance,  who,  when  they  saw  it  upon  his  back, 
used  to  call  him  **  Young  Selden."     **  But  being,'*  says 
Wood,  "  a  shiftless  person,  as  most  mere  scholars  are, 
and  the  benefactions  of  friends  not  sufficing  him,"  he  sold 
a  small  patrimony  which  he  had,  at'Godmersliam  in  Kent, 
to  supply  his  necessities,  and  died  before  the  money  was 
spent.     He  had  brought  on  a  bad-  habit  of  body  by  his 
close  application  to  his  studies.     In  September  1652,  he 
setired  to.  the  city  of  Canterbury,  where  be  was  kiiully 
entertained  by  Dr.  William  Jacob,  a  noted  physician  6t 
that  place;  but  who,  though  of  the  same  nanie,  was.  not 
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jretated  to  our  atithor.  By  this  gentleman  be  was  enred  of 
a  gangrene  in  his  fot^  ;  but  this  being  followed  by  a 
tumour  and  abscess  in  one  of  his  legs^  the  discbai^ 
INTOved.  too  violent  for  bis  constitution,  and  be  died  Nov*  5^ 
1652*  The  next  day  Dr»  Jacob  buried  him  in  a  manner 
answerable  to  bis  quality,  .in  the  parish*church  of  AU 
Saints  in  Canterbury.  Anth<my  Wood'  says,  that  Mn 
Jacob  died  about  the  year  of  bis  age  forty-four^  But 
if  the  circumstances  of  his  history  be  carefully  compare4 
together,  it  will  be  found  that  he  was  probably  not  less  than 
forty-siic  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  As  to  bis 
character^  it  appears  that  he  was  an  innocent,  harmless^ 
icareiess  man,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  world. 

From  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Jacob's  writings  h^re  annexed, 
it  will  be  evident  that  be  was  a  person  of  uncommon  eru-* 
4ition.  ^^  Oratio  inauguralis^  sub  Aditu  prslectionis  Phi« 
lologicse  pubiice  habita  apud  Collegium  Oxonip-Merton.** 
4  Aug.  163^.  ^<  GrsBca  et  Latina  Poemata.*'  >^  Desorip* 
^on  of  Oakley-bole,  near  Wells,''  an.  1632,  written  in 
English  verse.  **  Annotationes  in  earn  Partem  Orationit 
ioaug.  in  qua  dicitur,  Oratione  soluta  scripsit  ArislsBUs 
Proconnesius."  These  four  pieces  were  published  at 
Oxford,  while  the  author  lived,  in  1652,  in  quarto,  by  bis 
intimate  friend,  Henry  Birkhead,  fellow  of  All  Souls 
college. 

Mr.  Jacob's  other  works,  which  have  never  found  their 
way  to  the  press,  excepting  the  **  Delphi  Phmnicizantes,'^ 
of  the  credit  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  robbed  by 
Dr.  Dickinson  ^,  were  as  follows :  *^  £tymotechnia  Catho* 


*  In  our  article  of  Dickinson  we 
Have  spoken  with  hesitation  on  this 
subject.  We  sbaU,  however^  subjoin 
what  Antbooy  Wood  says,  to  which 
Dr.  Kippis,  in  the  new  edition  of  th<; 
.Bk)g.  Britamkiea»  seems  inclihed  to  al- 
low great  weight  Wood  says,  **  Before 
I  go  any  farther,  the  reader  is  to  un- 
'defstand,  that  tliis  ottr  author,  Jacob, 
being  ejected  in  1S48,  from  Mertoo 
college,  and  so  consequently  from  his 
chamber,  wherein  he  had  left  a  trunk 
liiH  of  booksy  as  well  written  as  printed, 
left  Oxon.;  -and  taking  no  care,  or  ap- 
pointing  any  friend  for  its  security,  his 
chamber-door,  beft>re  a  year  was  ex- 
pired, was  broke  open  for  a  new  comer, 
wbo  IMIog  the  trunk  tbcre^  iid  let  it 


remain  in  its  place  for  a  tim*.  At 
length,  when  no  man  in€|uired  after  il» 
as  the  then  possessor  thereof  pretended, 
he  secured  it  for  his  own  use,  broke  it 
open,  and  therein  disoorered  a  choice 
treasure  of  books :  oneof  them»  being 
a  manuscript,  and  fit  for  the  press,  be 
(viz.  Dr.  Dickinson)  disguised,  and  al» 
tered  it  with  another  style ;  and  at 
length,  after  be  had  learned  Hebrew, 
and  the  Oriental  languages,  to  blind 
the  world,  and  had  conversed  openly 
with  those  most  excellent  -in  them,  as 
Pocock  and  Began,  of  Corpus  Cbristl- 
college,  and  any  Grecian  or  Jew  that 
oame  accidentally  to  the  miiTCftity,  ho 
published  it  under  this  title^  **  Delphi- 
Phoenicisantes/'  &c 
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)ica,^^  CDhtiining  fbor  diatribes  coDcerning  the  origihul  of 
letters.  The  first,  **  De  Ordine  Aiphabeti ;"  the  second^ 
<<Oe  Transitu  Alphabeti  ;*'  the  third,  '<  De  Numero^  Fi^ 
gura,  Potestate  et  Divisiooe  LiteFarum^"  and  the  fontth 
called  ^f  Geographistor  £tymotechnicus«"  <*'  Grammatica 
Ebrsa."  <^  £BXl,  vel  Osiris  inventus;  d»  Coptiatis  Ori-*^ 
gitiibus  Commentatio.^ — Geographumena,*'  in  vrhich  are 
many  Assyriac  and  Egyptic  antiquities  discovered*  **  Pan- 
caipia,  opus  ex  artibus  et  Unguis  miscellan.*'  imperfect. 
''  Magnetologia,  in  Ub^  3,  agentibns  de  triplici  Motu  Mag« 
xietico>  Lapidali,  Ccclesti  et  Animali,"  &c.  ^*  De  Mart 
rubro,''  and  another^  ^^  De  Historia  Beii  et  Draconis.'* 
'^Libri  Ebr»o  Rabbinici  in  Bib.  Bodleiana  recensiti/'  an* 

1629.* 

JACOB  (Ben  Hajim),  was  a  rabbi  of  the  sixteenth  cen^ 
tury,  who  rendered  himself  famous  by  the  collection  of. 
the  Masora,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1525  with  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  the  €om«^ 
mentaries  of  some  rabbles  upon  Scripture.  This  edition 
of  the.  Hebrew  Bible,  arid  those  which  follow  it  with  the 
great  and  small  Masora  compiled  •  by  this  rabbi,  are  muck 
esteemed  by  the  Jews ;  there  being  nothing  before  exact 
or  accurate  upon  the  Maspra,  which  is  properly  a  critique 
uppn  the  books  of  the  Bible,  in  order  to  settle  the  true^ 
reading.  In  the  preface  to  his  great  Masora  he  shews  the" 
usefulness  of  his  work,  and  explains  the  keri  and  ketib^ 
or  the  different  ridings  of  .the  Hebrew  text:  he  puts  the 
various  readings  in.  the  margin,  because  there  are  just 
doubts  concerning  the  true  reading ;  he  observes  also,  that 
the  Talmudish  Jews  do  not  always  agree  with  the  authors 
of  *the  Masora.  Besides  the  various  readings  collected  by 
thcL  Masorets,  and  put  by  this  rabbi  in  the  margin  of  his 
Bible,  he  collected  others  himself  from  the  MS  copies, 
which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Masora.* 

JACOB  (Lewis),  an  industrious  French  author  and 
bibliographer,  was  born  at  Chalons  sur  Saone,  Aug.  20, 
1608.  He  was  educated  among  the  Carmelites,  and 
entered  into  that  order  in  1625,  and,  during  bis  studies, 
the  distingutsfaed  progress  he  made  in  theology  and  the 
belles  lettres,  procured  bim  easy  access  to  the  libraries 
and  the  collectiooA  of  literary  men  of  eminence,  who  con« 

1  Atb.  0»,-«Biof .  Brit  art.  BickiaiOB* 
s  MoKrJ.-<-Simon*s  Crit  PkU 
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triboted  vefy  ivadily* to, promote  his  tstte  for  faibKogi^pby 
and  literary  history.    In  1639  he  went  to  Italy,  and  reuded 
Sonne  time  at  Rome,  consulting  the  libnuries,  and  coUeoiiiig 
materials  for  his  future  works,  particularly  hk  ^^Bftliotheca 
Pontificia,'*  whitfh  he  undertook  nt  the  solicitation  of  Ga« 
briel  Naud£,  tad  pubHsbed  at  Lyons  in  1£42.;  but  this  is 
by  far  the.  worst  specimen  of  his  talents,  aiid  has  many 
ridiqulous  errors,  which  we  can  only  ascribe  to  bis  hanring 
hastily  copied  erroneous  catalogues,  without  consuking  the 
books  themselves.     On  his  return  to  Paris  he  b^ame 
librarian  to  de  Gondi,  afusrwards  cardinal  de  Retz,  and 
was  likewise  appointed  counsellor  and  almoner  to  the^king. 
We  find  him  then  librarian  .to  de  Harlay,  first  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  whose  house  he  lodged,  and 
where  he  died  Mdcy  10,  l*670.    He  was  a  man  of  great 
industry  and  application,   and   eontinuaUy  employed   ia 
inquiries  into  the  history  of  literature  and  »litraary  men  ; 
but  he  was  defioieDt  in  critical  taste,  undertook  too  many 
things  at  once,  and  hence  committed  errors  which  faawc 
thrown  a  suspicion  on  the  genemi  ^accuracy  of  all)hn 
works.      Niceron   has    enumerated   thirty^seven  of   hb 
publications,  of  vrhich  the  principal  are,  1.  ^*  Bifaltotheca 
Pontificia,*'   already  mentioned,    Lyons,   1643,  4to.      2. 
«<<  Trait6  des  plus  belles  iBibliotheques  du  monde,"  Ftais, 
'1644,  avo.     3.  ^<  Bibliotheca  Psrisina,  hoc  ^est  Catalogns 
omnium  librorum  Parisiis  annis  1643  &  1644  inclusive 
^zcusorum,^'  Paris,  1-645,  4to.    This  catalogue,  for  such 
it  simply  is,  without  any  thing  but  the  tilles  4yf  the  books, 
-he  continued  to  the  year  1650 ;  and  by  way  of  snpplemeitt 
rcompiled  his  '<  Bibliotheca  Gallica  universalk,'*   for  the 
same  or  a  greater  number  of  years,  including  books  puh- 
lished  in  o^er  parts  of  France.     4.  ^^  De  Claris  Scriptort- 
bus  Cabilonensibus,  libri  tres,''  1652,  4to«    Among  the 
many  plans  which  he  meditated,    one  was  an  tunrrersal 
(library  of  French  authors,  which  he  is  said  to  have  4:om« 
piled,  but  what  became  of  it  is  not  kno««n;    If  completed, 
:as  Mr.  Dibdin  'Says^  in  1638,  it  could  not  hatie  been  a 
work  of  much  accuracy,  for  he  had  then  scarcely  attained 
.'his  thirtieth  year,  and  published  long  .afterwards  wods 
iwhicb  sufBcieatly  shew  that  he  nerer  attained  mndi  es^ 
.  -perieoce  and  oornectness^in  hisiresearohes.* 

SibU&mania. 


HAGOhMVS  (Olmer),  it  pioSeumt  ot  (itijne  imd  phU 
hmopby  at  OopenliageD,  wa»  born  Mt  July  1660-1;  it 
sA^rbuaen  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  wbero  his  hthet  wa^ 
jbisbop,  who  took  all  poastble  care  of  fais  aoif  s  edncatioa  ( 
but  dyvkg  in  1671^  be  was  «eol;  by  faia  mother^  the  femouf 
iCaqpar  JBertfaoliii's  daughter^  te  the.  ui^verisity  of  Oopen* 
^agen»  where  be  took  the  wnal  degnees^  and  tben  'tra^x 
.relied  to  Fnanee>  kaly>  GemKUiy^  Hungary^  England,  and 
ihe  Netherlands,  witti  a  view  to  impuove.  ihimself  ib  his 
'PM)feau»ien«  On  fats  return  home  in  1679,  he  i^ceis^ed 
Jetters  frooEi  his  prinee,  appoioting  him  professor  of  physic 
nad  philosophy  in  "die  capttU  of  his  kingdom.  He  entered 
.npon  tbe  discharge  of  this  post  in  16&Q»  and  pexformed 
^e  functions  of  it  widi  the  highest  repvlation;  so  that^ 
jkeddes  the  honour  conferred  on  bin  by  ithe  nnivrersityy 
Christian  V.  king  of  Denmark,  ooasnikted  to bim  the  charge 
ioif  at^mentisg  and  putting  into  order  t!hat  celebrated 
fcabinet  of  cariosities  which  bis  predecessors  bad  begun; 
.-and  f  nederic  IV.  in  lt6S8,  made  htm  a  counseiloir  in  his 
xoort  of  jnstioe.  Thus  loaded  with  bonoucs,  as  well  aa 
.beloved  and  lesipected  by  bis  compatriots,  her  passed  his 
•days  ia  tranquillhy,  titi  the  loss  of  fais  wife,  Anne  Margue- 
fete,  ^daughter  of  I'faomas  Bartholin,  who,  after  seventeen 
yeaiB  of  marriage,  died  in  1698,  leaving  him  father  of  siK 
boyfi«  This  <threw  bim  into  a  melanoholy,  vdiicb  at  length 
tproved  &tal.  Iii  vain  be.  sought  for  a.  remedy,  by  the 
tadvioe  of  htB  friends,  in  a  second  marriage  wttb  Anne 
Tiatorph:  his  melancholy  increased ;  and^  idfter  langnish- 
iog  under  it  near  three  years,  he  died,  in  1701,  at  the  age 
of  fi&y-one. 

'     ibs  worh»  are  as  follow:  1.  '^  De  Ranis  dissertatio,  Ro- 

noEa^'*  1676,  lof  which  a  :better  edition  was  piubli^hed  at 

'  Paris  in  ISBS^  8va    £.  ^*  Bartholomei  Scalse  equitis  f  io- 

aenlini  hisi^ria  f  Jouentioonim^^*  tcd  Romse,  1677^  the<a- 

-aMuaJMlagiiabencfai  furnished  bim  with  this  MS«  from  the 

jtfedioeao  iibraiy .     3 .  ^  Of atio  in  <ri>itKim  Tbo.  Barthol'mi,^* 

MiSfts    «4i  ^Coqip^idiism  instttutionum  medicarum,''  Haif-, 

aiiiB^  hG^A^  avD.    j5.  <<De  fiahis  if,  I^aoertis  dissertaftio," 

1686.     6.  '^  Francisci  Ariosti  de  oleo  mentis  Zibinti,  sen 

>  pMioleo  agri  iMutinensis^^'  &c.  1690^    7«  ^^  Panegyricus 

Cauastiano  Vto  diotas,"  l^Sil.    8.  ^  Gaadia  Arctoi  orfais 

ob  thalamos  augustos  Frederici  &  Ludovics,"  169).    9, 

^^  Museum  regium,  sive  catalogus  rerum>  &c.  qu^  in  jba* 

Silica  bibliodieca  Christiani  V.  Hafniac  asservantur,''  1696^ 
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Ibl.  reprinted  with  vahiabk  additions  in.  17 10.  He  bdd  a 
great  taletit  for  poetry,  and  composed  sereral  excellent 
poems  upon  yarions  subjects,  some  of  which  have  been 
published.  He  kft  the  character  of  a  good  husband,  a 
good  master,  a  good  neighbour,  and  a  good  friend.' 

JACOBATIUS,  or  JACOB  AZZI  (DOMiNieo),  bishop 
of  Locera,  was  employed  in  Tarious  important  a&irs  by 
Sixtus  IV.  and  his  successors,  and  created  cardinal  in  15 17, 
by  Leo  X.  He  died  July  2,  1587,  aged  84.  He  left  a 
^  Treatise  on  the  Councils,*'  in  Latin,  which  is  sold  very 
dear,  though  justly  considered  by  the  learned  as  wortk 
very  little.  It  is  in  the  last  volume  of  P.  Labbe's  coimcils^ 
the  first  edition  is  Rome,  1538,  fol.  but  the  edition  of  Parts, 
made  for  Lahbe*s  councils,  is  the  only  one  which  ia 
esteemed,  and  no  copy  of  Labbe  can  be  complete  without 
it.    The  re<'impression  of  Venice  is  not  valued.* 

JACOBS  (Lucas),  commonly  qall^  Lucas  Van  Ley*- 
den,  and  by  the  Italians^  Luca  d'OlIanda,  was-  bom  at 
Leyden,  1494.  He  was  the  disciple  of  hi&  father  Hu^ 
Jacobs,  and  after  him.  of  Cornelius  Engefbrechty  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  very  early  life  as  a  painter  and  engraver. 
With  fewer  faults  than  his  contemporaries,  he  possessed 
qualities  to  them  unknown,  more  freshness  and  mellowneas 
of  colour,  more,  aerial  perspective,  and  equal^deioerity  iu 
oil,  distemper,  ^nd  on  glass.  He  delighted  in  sobjects  of 
extensive  composition,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  Rgte 
and  shade  in  masses.  His  forms,  like  those  of  Albert 
Durer,  are  implicit  copies  of  the  modd,  but  with  less  va- 
riety and  less  intelligence,  lank,  meagre,  ignoble.  Of 
expression  he  bad  little  more  than  the  vulgar  ^imaoe. 
Though  he  was  without  attention  or  knowledge  of  the  cos- 
tume in  the  general  attire  of  his  figures,  bis  drapery^  isxrfiteli 
ample  and  broad,  but  rather  snapt  than  &lded.  Many 
pictures  of  this  master  in  oil  and  disteo^er  atiU  exist'tn 
public  places  and  private  collections,  at  Leyden,  Amster- 
dam, Paris,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere.  His  name^  however, 
chiefly, survives  in  the  numerous  prints  which  he'  engraved 
witii  equal  dihgentse  and  facility  of  touch.     He  died  in 

1533.^  ,  '  . 

JACOPONE  (DA  ToDi),  an  ancient  Italian  poet,  a  eoa- 
temporary  and  friend  of  Dante,  whose  true  name  waa  Ja- 

'         '"  -  .   '         ,  ■         .  •  •   '•■*  ■ 

)  Morerl.— Niceron,  vol.  I.— Chaufepie. — Saxii  Onomast.      ,  * 

'     «  Moreri.— Diet.  Uist.  3  Pilkiogton  and  iStratt— Argettville,  Vol.  III. 
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oopo  de*  Benedetti,  was  born  at  Todi  of  a  noble  family. 
Late  in  life  he  became  a  widoweri  updn  which  be  distrir 
bated  his  wealth  to  the  poor,  a«d  entered  into  the  order  of 
minors,  where,  through  humility,  he  remained  always  in 
the  class  of  servitors.  He  died,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
ki  1306;  and  the  reputation  of  sanctity  h^  had  acquired 
i»rocured  him  the  title  of  The  happy.  He  composed 
sacred  canticles,  full  of  fire  and  zeal ;  which  are  still  ad« 
■nired  in  Italy,  notwithstanding  their  uncultivated  style, 
which  abounds  with  bai;harous  words,  from  the  Calabrian, 
Sicilian,  and  Neapolitan  dialects.  He  wrote  also  some 
poems  of  the.same  stamp  in  Latin,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  ^  Stabat  Mater."  The  completest  edition  of  his  can* 
tides  is  that  of  Venice,  printed  in  1617,  in  quarto,  with 
abtes. ' 

JACQUELOT  (Isaac),  an  eminent  Protestant  divine, 
and  celebrated  preacher,  was  born  December  16,  1647,  at 
Vassy,  of  which  place  his  father  was  minister.     He  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  by  iiis  studies  that  he  was  or- 
dained at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  appointed  colleague^ 
and  assistant  to  his  father.    Oa  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
0i  Nantes,  Jacqueiot  quitted  France,  and  retiring  to  H^i- 
\deiberg,  received  public  marks  of  favour  from  the  electress 
Palatine.     He  went  afterwards  to  the  Hague,  where  he, 
gained  great  reputation  by  his  sermons ;  and  the  king  of 
,Prussia  being  in  that  city,  and  having  heard  him  preach, 
desired  to  have  him  for  his  French  chaplain  at  Berlin,  and 
settled  a  large  pension  upon  him.     Jacquelot  went  into 
Prussia,  1702,  and  died  at  Berlin,  October  15,  1708.     His 
works  are,  1.  ^^  Tratti6  de  r£xistence  de  Dieu,"  Amster- 
dam, 1697,  4to.    2*  *' Dissertations  sur  le  Messie,"  Hague, 
1699,  Svo.  .  3.  Tbcee  books  against  Bayle's  Dictionary; 
the  first  entitled  ^^  Conformity  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Raison,'' 
6vD  ;  the  second,  ^*  Examen  de  la  Th^ologie  de  M.  Bayle," 
12iao;  and  the  tUrd,  <'  R^ponse  aux  £ntr6tiens  composes 
par  M.  Bayle,"  12mo.     4.  ^<  Traits  de  Tlnspiration  des 
Livres  Sacn£s,"  1715,  6vo,  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
excellent    To  these  ftiay  be  added  two  small  pamphlets, 
entitled,  <*  Avis  sur  le  Tableau  du  Socinianisme.^'     This 
last  work  occasioned  much  trouble  to  Jacquelot  from  Jurieu, 
author  of  the  ^'Tableau  du  Socinianisme."     He  wrote  also 
Iwenty-eight  *^  Letters*'  to  the  French  bishops,  persuading 

^  .Wqrc^--TirabMchi.— GiDgoeu^  Hist^  lit.  P^lUjie. 
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them  to  •  mild  conduct  towards  the  Calvinifti ;  Md  pvh** 
lisbcd  **  Sermoni/*  2  volt.  12aio.  AH  bis  wopks  arc  dis« 
tinguiibed  by  learning  and  strength  of  argument,  but  urn 
thouglit  to  be  defective  in  method.  ^ 

JACQUES  (Frere).    See  BAULOT* 

J:£GKR  (John  Wolfgang),  a  Lutheran  divine,  wae 
bom  at  Stutgardy  1647,  of  a  father  who  was  counsellor  ol 
the  dispatches  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Afier  h«  bad 
jfinished  hid  studies,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  eduoatton 
of  dnice  Eberbard  IIL  with  whom  he  travelled  into  Italy 
in  1676,  as  pfeceptor.  This  charge  being  completed,  he 
taught  philosophy  and  divinity ;  and  in  I69d  was  nominated 
a  counNllor  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg*  The  following 
year  he  became  consistorial  counsellor  and  preacher  to  She 
cathedral  of  Stutgard,  and  superintendant-general  and 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Adelberg.  At  last  he  was  pro* 
moted  in  1703  to  the  places  of  first  professor  of  dhrinity, 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  provost  of  the  church  of 
Tubingen.  He  died  in  1780.  His  principal  works  are^ 
1.  **  Ecclesiastical  History  compared  with  Profane  Hiatory,** 
9.  <*  A  System  or  Compendium  of  Divinity/*  3.  **  Seve« 
ral  Pieces  upon  Mystic  Divinity,  in  which  he  refutes  FxAtet^ 
Fenelon/'  &o.  4.  ^*  Observations  upon  Puffendorf  and 
Grotius,  de  jure  belli  &  pacis.**  M.  ^*  A  Treatise  of  Laws.** 
6.  **  An  Examination  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Spinosa.** 
T.  *^  A  Moral  Theology/'  &c.     All  his  works  are  in  Latin.* 

JAGO  (RiCHABD),  an  English  poet,  descended  of  a  Cor* 
nish  family,  was  the  third  son  of  the  rev.  Richard  Jago, 
rector  of  Beaudesert,  or  Beldesert,  in  Warwickshire,  by 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Parker,  gent,  of  Henley  in 
Arden,  and  was  born  Oct  l,  1715.  He  received  his  das* 
sical  education  under  the  rev.  Mr.  Crumpton,  an  excellent 
schoolmaster  at  Solihull  in  the  same  county,  but  one  whose 
severity  our  poet  has  thought  proper  to  record  in  hifi 
^*  Kdge^hill.**  At  this  school  he  formed  an  intimacy,  which 
death  only  dissolved,  with  the  poet  Shenstone,  whose  let* 
ters  to  him  have  since  been  published.  In  their  early  days 
they  probably  exchanged  their  juvSnile  verses,  and  after* 
wards  communicated  to  each  other  their  more  serious  stu* 
dies  und  pursuits.  Somerville  also  appears  to  have  encou^ 
rag^d  our  author's  first  attempts,  which  were  made  at  a 

I  Chaufepit..^iMron,  vol.  VI.*Morerl,«-Dict,  QUt* 
•  Mor«ri«^VAfsoftt««p;S«i(U  OnoaiMt, 
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yek  mdi^  period,  when  under  bis  fiitberfs;  hunoble  voof* 
Vv^m  sehoei  he  was  ^tei^d  as  a  secvitor  of  University  ccd-^ 
ipgfi^  Qxiofdf  where  Shenstone,.  tben)aiCompiipae^  of:  Pem*. 
hnkCf  the  late  rev.,  Richard:  Greaves,.  Jdt*  Whis4Jer»  and: 
qthars  who  appear  among  Shenstone's  oorrespandents,. 
sb9)VQd  him*  every  nespect,  notwid^standing  tbtf >  inferiority! 
of  his  rank«.  Ayoung  roan,  of  whatev^er  merits  who  was* 
afif^ntmy  was  usually  visited^  i£  visited  at  all,  with  secrecy, 
l><ii.thiiftpjfiejudice  is  now  aoimucli  abolished  that  the^ame 
cireuoi^peclfton'  is  not  thought  neqessacy.  He  took  his  mas^ 
Im'n  degree  Jluly  9,  1738,  baiung  entered  into  the  churcte 
tjior  year-befons,.  and  served  the  curacy  of  Snitterfield,  nean 
Stml^i^-upon^Avonk  His  fitther  died  iui  174i0.  la  1744,^ 
or  aQaonding  to  Shenstone's*  letters,,  in  lr743,  he- married 
Po/otfaoa^Susanna  Fancour-t,  daughter  of  the  rev*. 
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ir^eoufftofKimaote  inXeicestershine^  a. young. lady  wboin 
he  had  known  from  her  childhood. 

For*  several  years  aftei^^^  his  mariiage,  he  nesided  at.  Har- 
buiiy^.to  which  living  he  was  presented  in  >  17:46 ;  lord  Wilt* 
lougjbbyde: Broke. gave; him. also,  the  living  of  Ghestenton, 
at  a^  ^osall  distance  from  Harbury.  These  two  benefices 
together  did  not  produce  more  than  one  hundoed  pounds 
a  yeac  In  1751  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his.  wife^ 
who  appears  to  have  been  aji  amic^le  and  accomplished 
vroman^  and  was  left  witb.the  oareof  seve^  very  young  cbiL* 
dren.  In  1754^  lord  Clare^  the  late  earl  Nugent,  procured 
for  him  froQi  Br.  Madox,  biabop  of  Worcester,  the  vioar* 
age  of  Soiuerfield,  wontb  about  140/.  In  17^9  he  married 
a»  second  wif^  Mai^ret,  daughter  of  James  Underwood^ 
esq.  <^  Eudgely,  in  Staffordshire^  who  survived  him,  but 
by.  whom  he  bad  no  children. 

Some-  of  his-  smdLer  pieoes^  ofi  poetry  had ,  before  this 
timfifc  been,  inserted  io:  DodsleyV  collection^  but  he  put 
iHi&tr  higher  ekims,  by  puhliabing  the  poem  of  ^^  Edge^ 
UIV^  in  L767;  and  in  17^^,.  bis,  mofe  popular  fable  of 
^  Labour  and  Genius."  la  1771  he  was  presented  by<  bis 
kind  patron  locd  Willoughby.'  de  Broke,  to  the  living  of 
Kimcote,  formerJy  held  by  bis  first  wife'a  father,  which 
being  wo9th  near  300/;  a  yeaiv  enabled. him  toiu^aintain  his 
&mily  widi  ^ase  and;  comfort,  especially/  as.  he  retained 
Soitterfield^  and  resigned  only  the  tnifiing  lining  of  Har* 
buiry.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  the  infirmi- 
tiea  of  age  made  their  approach,  he  resided  almost  entirely 
cut  JSnittec&eld^  where  he  amused  himself  with  improving 
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the  vioartge-house^  and  ornamenttng  hU  grounds,  a  taste 
he  probably  caught  from  Shenstone,  but  which  be  contrived 
to  indalge  at  a  much  less  expence.  He  died  after  a  short 
Hlnessy  May  8th,  178 1>  aged  sixty»five  years,  aiid  was 
buried  accordin'g  to  his  desire,  in  a  rault  which  he  had 
made  for  his  family  in  the  church  at  Snitterfield.  Three 
of  his  daughters,  by  the  first  wife,  survived  him. 

His  personal  character  is  thus  given  by  his  biographer ! 
^  Mr.  Jago,  in  his  person,  was  about  the  middle  stature. 
In  his  manner,  like  most  people  of  sensibility,  he  appeared 
reserved  among  strangers ;  amongst  his  friends  he  was  free 
and  easy ;  and  his  conversation  sprightly  and  entertaining. 
In  domestic  life,  he  was  the  affectionate  husband,  the  ten« 
der  parent,  the  kind  master,  the  hospitable  neighbour,  and 
sincere  friend ;  and  both  by  his  doctrine  and  example,  a 
fiiithfui  and  worthy  minister  of  the  parish  over  which  he 
presided.** 

In  1784,  bis  poems,  as  corrected,  improved,  and  enlarged 
by  the  author  a  short  time  before  his  death,  with  some  ad* 
ditionai  pieties,  were  published  by  his  friend,  the  lace  John 
Scott  Hyhon,  esq.  of  Lapall- house  near  Hales  Owen,  who 
was  likewise  the  correspondent  of  Shenstone.    To  this 

i>ublication  Mr.  Hylton  prefixed  some  account  of  Jago's 
ife,  which,  however' meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  is  all  that 
van  now  be  procured.  A  very  few  particulars,  indeed,  but 
perhaps  of  no  great  importance,  have  been  gleaned  from 
8henstone*s  Letters,  &c.  His  life,  it  may  be  presumed, 
ivas  that  of  a  man  not  dependent  on  fame,  and  whose  pro- 
ductions formed  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours.  It 
would  appear  by  one  of  Shenstone^  s  letters  that  he  occa- 
sionally used  his  pencil  as  well  as  his  pen.  His  rank  as  a 
poet  cannot  be  thought  very  high.  Yet  we  have  few  more 
t>eautiful  specimens  of  tenderness  and  sensibility  than  in 
his  elegies  on  the  Blackbirds  and  Goldfinches.  The  frible 
of  '<  Labour  and  Genius'*  has  a  pleasing  mixture  of  ele- 
jgance  and  humour.  The  *^  Elegy  on  Blackbirds*'  appeared 
first  in  the  **  Adventurer,**  to  the  editor  of  which  it  was 
sent  by  Gilbert  West,  and  published  as  his.  The  author 
claimed  it,  however,  when-  added  to  Dodsley^s  collection, 
a  circumstance  which  Dr.  Johnson. has  noted,  but  not  with 
aufficient  precision,  in  his  life  of  that  excellent  man.  Even 
when  Mr.  Jago  put  his  name  to  it,  a  manager  of  the  Bath 
theatre  endeavoured  to  make  it  pass  for  his  own,  and  with 
great  effrontery  asserted  that  Jago  was  a  ^ctitious  naint 
(^dpjpted  from  the  plaj^  of  Otbe^o, 
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[is  longest  porai,  '^  Edge^hilV  has  ;soine  passages  ooe 
cbstitute  of  animation,  but  it  is  so  topographically  exacts 
thai  to  enjoy  it  the  reader  must  have  a  map  constantly  be- 
fore bun ;  and  perhaps  with  that  aid^  if  he  is  not  convert 
sant  with  the  various  scenery^  the  effect  will  be  languor 
and  indiiference.  Even  his  friend  Shenstone  seems  to 
speak  coldly  of  it.  *^  You  must  by  no  means  lay  aside  the 
Ibougbts  of  perfecting  £dge-bill|  at  your  leisure.  It  is 
possible,  that  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  flattery,  I  bavo 
said  less  in  its  favour  than  I  really  ought — ^but  I  never  oon« 
^dered  it  otherwise  than  as  a  poem  which  it  was  very  ad« 
▼iseable  for  you  to  complete  and  finish.'*  Sbenstone  did 
j)ot  live  to  see  it  published  in  its  finished  state ;  and  wfaat^ 
ever  his  objections,  probably  bestowed  the  warmest  praiaa 
^n  the  tender  and  simple  episode  of  Lydia  and  the.bliud 
lover,  taken  from  a  story  in  the  Tatler. 

His  other  pieces  require  no  distinct  notice. — Shenstoiiei, 
in  a  letter  dated  1759,  mentions  an  **  Essay  on  Electricity,** 
written  by  Jago,  but  whether  published  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  In  1755  be  printed  a  very  sensible  and 
seasonable  discourse,  entitled  *^  The  Causes  of  Impenitence 
ponsidered,  preached  at  Harbury,  May  4,  1755,  on  occar 
sion  of  a  conversation  said  to  have  passed  between  one  of 
the  inhabitants  and  an  apparition,  in  the  church-yard  be- 
longing to  that  place."  From  this  inci^nt,  which  he  doea 
iiot  consider  it  as  bis  business  either  to  confirm  or  disprovet 
be  takes  an  opportunity  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  repents 
ance.  Another  Sermon,  1763,  is  attributed  to  him  la 
Gooke's  Historical  Register^  of  which  we  can  find  no  mea«- 
tion  any  where  else.  \ 

JAMBLICUS,  a  native  of  Chalcis  in  Ccelosyria,  an 
eminent  philosopher,  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  was  the  scholar  first  of  Anatolius,  and 
afterwards  of  Porphyry.  Having  become  perfect  master  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Plotinian  system,  he  taught  .it  with 
great  credit  and  success,  and  gained  the  profound  rever- 
ence of  his  scholars  by  certain  wonders  which  he  professed 
to  perform,  by  means  of  an  intercourse  with  invisible  beings. 
His  writings  discover  extensive  reading,  but  his  style  is 
deficient  in  accuracy  and  elegance,  and  be  borrows  freely 
from  other  writers,  particularly  Porphyry,  without  the 
f^ipallest  acknowledgment.    His  philosophical  works   are 

?  Jofai^q  ai^d  Clu)liiien's  Po^U|  2i  rob,  Sto,  1810.-*NlcMs's9o^«rt 
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0jiC6tdii>giy  obscure^  but  vahMible  as  awihentie  documents 
vsspeeln»g  the  AtM^ndrian  sdlooU^  Ttiese  extant  are^ 
^  The  LiId  of  Pythagoras  ;**  <<  Avt  e«herta«ien  to.  the  stvdy 
ef  Philosophy  ;'^  ^'  Three  books  on  Af  vkbeiiiaticat  leapnkig  ;^* 
^^A  oommentafy  upon  Nico«iaeh«ts'a  Institutes  of  Aiit^ 
asetic/'  and  a  *<  Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Egyp« 
tians^  ChaMeans,  and  Assyrians/^  •  The  time  and  place- of 
Ills  death  are  uncectain  i  bat  in  appiears  prdbable  that  hd 
died  about  the  year  3^S.  This  JtLmblicus  tmntt  be  distiiH 
g«rished  fVocn  the  person  of  the  «an>e  name,  to  whom  the 
emperor  Jelian  dedicates  bis  episcles;  ibr  JuKan  waa 
eearoely  bom  at  the  time  when  Forphyry^s'  soccessor  died. 
-  The  sohool  of  Jantblicus  produced  many  ecteetie  philo* 
•aphersy  who  were  dispersed!  through  various  parts  of  the 
SoHMiii  empires  But  the  fate  of  cme  of  their  numberj^ 
Sopater,  who  was  pot  to  death  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Iprobably-  for  insidious  practilees  against  the  peae^  of  the 
atate),  and  the  dtseredit  $me  which  the  Pagan  dieotegy  was 
xew,  through  the  general  spread  of  Christianity^  almost 
vnireisaUy  faUen^  indueed  these  philosephets  to  propagate 
their  tenets^  and  praetise  their  mysteries^  with  caution  and 
coneealmeBt  In  this  state  of  depressien  the.  seet  eon» 
tkitted  throegh  the  re^m  of  Constaatine  and  Constantifusb 
Bet  eader  the  eaaperor  Julian,  who  apostatised  from  the 
Christian  faith,  the  Alexandrian  sect  revived,  and  again 
Boerisbed  in  great  vigoer.  The  best  editiotis  of  Jambli- 
oes'a  works  are  those  *^  De  Myst.  ^gypt.  Cbald.  et  Assyr. 
Beonon  et  alii  Tk^etatus  Phtlosophiet,^'  printed  by  Atdus^ 
at  Venice^  1.497,  to\.;  <^De  Myst.  ^gyp^*  necnon  Por- 
phyrii  Epistola,  &c.  Gr.  et  Lat.  ex  Interpretation e  et  cum 
Kotis  ThomtB  Gale,"^  Oiton,  (67»,  fol.;  and  «'  De  Vita 
Pytliag.  Lib^.  Gr.  et  Lat.  ex  emendatioae  et  cum  notis 
Ludolphi  Kosteri,"^'  Amster.  17(>7,  4to.^ 

JAMES  I.  kiog  of  Scottand,  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was 
^m  in  1394.  In  lt4M  bi»  htther  Robert  III.  sent  him  td 
France^  in  order  that  he  might  escape  the  dangers  to  which 
be  was  exposed  frofl»  his  iincte  the^  duke  of  Albany,  but 
being  taken  by  an  EngUsb  squadron,  he  and  his-  whofe 
Sttiici  werecarried  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Here 
the  yeeng  prince  reoeiredl  an  excellent  education,  «o 
which  I9eory  lY.  of  England  waa  remarkably  attentive, 
thereby  making  jK>me  atonement  for  his  kijusttce  in  de* 

>  Brackeri— i<aidiier<s  WQrkf.-^Fabric.  Bibl  0rec,— S^xii  Onomait. 
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taining  him.    Sir  John  Pelhami  a  man  f>f  vrottb  mi  hdvmm 
^>g  was  appointed  bU  governor,  mides  whose  Ivvtion  ha 
made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  he  soon  became  a  prodin 
of  talents  and  accomplisbmei^tSi..    Robert  died  in  the  m^ 
lowing  year,  and  James  wa«  proclaimed  kin^  bat  daring 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  and  the  whole  of 
that  of  ^etiry  V.  be  was  kept  la  confinement,  wijbh  a  visiv 
of  preventing  the  strength  of  Scotland  from  being  iimteil 
to  that  of  France  against  the  English  aroks.    At  lengthy 
voder  tbe  regency  of  the  duke  of  Bedfovdi  James  waa  re« 
stored  to  his  kingdom,  having  been  full  eighteen  y^ears  • 
prisoner  in  this  country.    James  was  now'  thirty  yeart  of 
age,  well  furnished  with  learning,  and  a  proficient  in  the 
e£QgaiU  accomplisbmeota  of  life,  and  dextrous  io  the  nanlj 
^lercisesy  which  at  that  period  wei^e  in  high  ettimatioa« 
He  married  Joanna  Beaufort,  dauglUn^  of  the  ducheta  oC 
Cliar^nce,  a  lady  of  distinguished  beauty,  descended  from 
the  royal  family  of  Ei^iand;  and  on  hia  return  to  SeotlaAdt 
fifiding  that  the  duke  of  Albany  and  his  son  had  alienated  , 
niany.of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  crown^  in* 
ftantly  caused  th^  whole  of  that  family  and  their  adheilentt 
to  be  iucrested.    The  latter  were  chiefly  discharged;  but 
the  late  regent,  his  two  aons,  and  his  fatfaer^in^law^  ha 
caused  to  he  convicted,  executed,  and  their  estates  to  b4 
coufiscated  to  the  crown.    Whatever  other  objections  w^r^ 
made  to  James's  conduct,  he  procured  the  enactmcsnt  of 
many  good  laws  in  his  parliaments,  which  had  a  tendniqr 
to  improve  the  state  of  society ;  but  at  the  same  time  his 
desire  of  improving  the  revenues  of  the  crown  led  him  to 
luany  acts  of  tyranny,  which  tendered  him  odious  ta  his 
nobility.     In  1436  he  gave  his  daughter  Margaret  in  mar« 
riage  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  and  sent  with  her  a  8f)len«* 
did  train  and  a  vast  body  of  troops.    The  English,  who  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  this  union  by  negociation, 
now  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  Scotch  fleet  in  its  pas^ 
page,  but  they  missed  their  objeot,  and  the  princess  ar* 
rived  in  safety  at  Rocbelle*    James,  exasperated  at  this 
act  of  hostility,  declared  war  against  England,  and  sum* 
moned  the  whole  array  of  his  kingdom  to  assist  in  the  si^e 
of  Roxburgh ;  which,  however,  he  abandoned  upon  an  inti*' 
mation  of  a  conspiracy  b«ing  formed  against  himself  by  hia 
Oivn  .people.     He  now  retired  to  the  Carthusian  monastery 
of  Perth,  which  he  had  himself  founded,  where  he  lived  in 
privacy,  but  this,  instead  of  preventing,  facilitated  the  sue* 
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«eit  of  the  plot  foimed  against  bis  life.  Tho  chief  acton 
M  this  tragedy  were  Robert  Graham,  and  Walter  earl  of 
Atbo)»  the  king's  uncle.  The  former  was  actuated  bv  r^-* 
venge  for  the  sufferings  of  some  of  bis  family,  the  latter 
by  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  crown  for  himselC  The 
assassins  obtained  by  bribery  admission  into  the  king'4 
^>artments ;  the  alarm  was  raised,  and  the  ladies  attempted 
to  secure  the  chamber*door ;  one  of  them,  Catharine 
Douglas,  thrust  her  arm  through  a  staple,  making  there* 
with  a  sort  of  bar,  in  which  state  she  remained  till  it  waa 
dreadfully  broken  by  the  force  of  the  assailants.  The  in- 
•tant  they  got  admission,  they  dragged  the  king  from  hia 
concealment,  and  put  bim  to  death  with  a  thousand  wounda 
on  Feb.  20,  1437,  in  the  forty -fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
ia  introduced  in  tbii  work  chiefly  on  account  of  bis  literary 
reputation,  for  he  was  a  poet  as  w«ll  as  a  sovereign,  and 
his  works,  descriptii^e  of  the  manners  and  pastimes  of  the 
Bg^9  vere  once  extremely  popular,  and  are  still  read  wrib 
delight  by  (hose  who  can  relish  the  northern  dialect.  He 
is  said  by  all  the  British  historians  to  have  been  a  skilful 
OMisician ;  and  it  is  aalserted,  that  he  not  only  performed 
admirably  on  the  lute  and  harp,  but  was  the  inventor  6f 
many  of  the  most -ancient  and  fiivourite  Scottish  melodiea^ 
but  this  Dr.  Burney  is  inclined  to  doubt    Where  this 

Erioce  acquired  his  knowledge  in  music  is  not  ascertained; 
ut  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  France,  in  his  passage 
home  from  which  country  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English.  Before  the  reformation  we  hear  of  no  musid 
being  cultivated  in  Scotland  but  plain^song,  or  chanting 
in  toe  church;  nor  afterwards,  for  a  long  time,  except 
psahnody. 

>  The  genuine  and  ancient  Scots  melodies  are  so  truly  na« 
tional,  that  they  resemble  tio  music  of  any  other  part  of 
JEurope.  They  seem  to  have  been  wholly  preserved  by 
tradition  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  a  col- 
4ectioD  of  Scots  songs  was  published  by  a  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Edinburgh,  for  which  there  was  a  very  large  subscription  | 
and  in  February  1722,  a  benefit  concert  was  advertised  for 
the  editor,  to  be  terminated  at  the  desire  of  several  persons 
of  quality,  with  a  Scottish  song.  To  this  publication  and 
concert  may  be  ascribed  the  subsequent  favour  of  their  na- 
tional, singular^  and  often  touching  melodies^  south  of  the 
Tw^dp 
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Tassont,  indeed,  (lib.  k.  cap;  23.)  tells  us,  diat:^  Jasnep  I. 
king  of  Scotland,  had  not  only  composed  sacred'  musicy 
.but  invented  a  uew  species  of  plaintive  melody  diifieveiit 
ffom  all  others ;  in  which  he  has  been  imitated  by  the 
prince  of  Venosa;  who,"  he  adds,  ^'  in  our  times  has  em* 
bellished  music  witlji  many  admirable  inventions.''  This 
assertion,  says  Dr.  Burney,  greatly  increased  our  desire  t4 
examine  works  in  which  so  many  excellencies  were  von* 
centred ;  particularly  as  we  had  long  been  extremely  de^ 
airous  qf  tracing  the  peculiarities  of  the  national  melodies 
of  Scotland,  from  a  higher  source  than  David  Rizzio.  But 
in  a  very  attentive  perusal  of  all  the  several  parts  of  the 
whole  six  books  of  the  prince  of  Venosa's  madrigals,  we 
were  utterly  unable  to  discover  the  least  similitude  orimi»> 
tation  of  Caledonian  airs  in  any  one  of  them ;  which,  ao 
far  from  Scots  melodies,  seem  to  contain  no  melodies  at 
^all;  nor,  when  scored,  can  we  discover  the  least  regularity 
of  design,  phraseology,  rhythm,  or,  indeed,*  any  thing  r»« 
aoarkable  in  these  madrigals,  except  unprincipled  modular 
tion,  and  thcf  perpetual  embarrassments  and  inexperience 
of  an  amateur,  in  the  arrangement  and  filling  up  of  the  parts. 

As  a  poet,  however,  there  is  less  room  to  doubt  Jabies^s 
talents.  He  has  found  abundance  of  editors,  but  no  com^ 
plete  aiid  accurate  impression  of  his  works  has  hitherto 
made  its  appearance.  Mr.  Park,  in  his  excellent  edition  of 
the  ^^  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  has  given  a  list  of  iheai, 
and  more  particulars  may  be  found  in  our  principal  autho- 
rities'. . 

JAMES  I.  king  of  England,  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  wasthe 
son  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  by  her  eouaki 
Henry,  lord  Darnley,  and  was  born  at  Edin^urgh-castie 
in  J^ne  1566,  at  the  time  when  his  mother  had  fixed* her 
a|f(^tions  on  the  earl  of  Bothwell ;  thfe  young  prince,  hdw- 
ever,  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  aiid 
in  the  following  year,  his  mother  being  forced  to  resign 
the  crown,  he  was  solemnly,  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  all 
puliUo  acts  from  that  time  ran  in  his  naoae.  He  was  eda« 
eated.by  the  celebrated  Buchknan  while  he  was  i^t  StiHing 
castle;  his  progress  in  school- learning  was  rapid,  and  he 
manifested  taletits  which  presaged  the  future  great  man^: 
but  he  became  the  pref  of  flatterers,  who  urged  faim  to 

I  Irvine's  Lives  of  the  ScoUish  PocU.— Park's  Royal  «i^d  Noble  AuUi9ii.7^ 
Ellis^  Speciinens.^llef8't  Cyflopscdia,  bf  Dr.  Bttraejr. 
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.trnpofuhf  tMawrcs,  whadiin  1592  prodoGed  ia  conttpiracy 
of  Am  Aoblet  agmhtft  him,  wbo^look  possesion  of  fats  per- 
jRoi  Jit  Rmhren  castle.  From  thence  he  wtfs  conveyed  to 
the  palace  of  Hoiyrood-^faottBe,  and  treMed  with  vnxtch  eii^ 
temml  vevpect,  iMhiie  in  feality  he  was  held  in  the  «tm<3rft 
MBtnuilt.  A  new  cmi^eiaey  of  other  nobleB  prod ueed  his 
Mytradon,  and  he  put  ^himself  under  the  sway  of  hifi  fenrour^ 
ite  the  earl  ^of  Anran,  who  was  Tiolent  and  linprineifsleAy 
«iid  who  carried  Oil  measures  of  sei^rity  against  the  nobles 
4if  the  former  conspiracy,  and  against  the  clergy *wh6  fa- 
wonred  then,  lie  oontrimd  to  engage  the  mind  of  the 
^oung  king  wieh  a  constant  round  of  anmsement,  and  he 
fliimself  escercdsed  with  unlimited  sway  all  the  regal  autho- 
SPity,  and  iby  his  insolenoe  and  4upacity  rendered  himself 
^gairmnsMy  odious.  Queen  Ekzabe^fof  England  had  lon^ 
ittspt^iedlier.arts  to  maintain  a  party  in  the  country,  which 
ipeUicy  was  become  more  necessary  on  account  of  lier  eon- 
•4«ctto  its  qiseen.  Though  James  had  hitherto  been  induced 
•to  treat  bis  mother  (very  irrevorentiy,  yet  when  her  life  ap- 
peared to  be  in  imminent  danger,  tf^m  the  sentence  pro- 
•notmoed  against  hor  by  an  Engliirii  court  of  j^u^eature,  te 
Atelmnseif  bound  to  interfere,  and  wrote  a  menacitrg  let- 
'%Bt  to  EUaflbech  on  the  occasion.  He  also  applied  to  other 
*«aarts  for  their  assistanoe,  and  assembled  'his  own  nobles^ 
*Whn:promised  to  •stan^id  by  him  in  preventing  or  avenging 
riMdi  ail  injustice.  When  he  leamad  the  fatal  catastrophe^ 
^tefi^Mted  wMh  a  proper  spirit  of  indignation  ^e  hypo- 
critical excuses  of  Elizabeth,  and  set  about  preparations 

hostilities;  but  reflecting  oii  his  own  resources,  ^iiich 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  a  serious 

V  -hevesolved  to  nestime  a  friendly  correspondence  wifh 

:tbe£iiglisfa  court.     It  is  to  llie  honour  of  James  chat  one 

•of  ibe  ^nst  acts  of  his  ibll  'majority,  in  1587,  was  an  at« 

^empt  to  put  an  end  to  all  family  feuds  among  the  nobility, 

smd  personaliy  to  reconcile  them  with  each  other  at  -a 

solemn. festival  in  'Holyrood- bouse.    When  the  invasion  of 

England  was  resolved  upon  by  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  he 

;fnit  his  kingdom  into  a  state  of  defence,  resolving  to  sup- 

poit  the  ^fueen-against  her  enemies,     fiis  people  also  were 

xcafoiaiicMr  the  pneservation  of  Protestantism,  and  entered 

■into «  national  bond  for  the  maiitenance  of  true  religion, 

which  was  the  origin  and  pattern  of  all  future  engagements 

of  the  kind^  under  the  name  of  solemn  lea|;ues  and  cove* 

aants. 
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Iti  I58P  lie  married  Anne,  4Mi|pbtar  •(  Vrmiede  kk>g 
of  Denwark,  ajid  as  cootraiy  winds  presented  ber  «<MDiiig 
to  Scoclaiid^  be  mewt  to  fetch  faer,  atnd  pawed  tkd  mnter  lE 
9.  series  of  feasting  aad  anmseineats  at  CDpeahajgen.    Oa 
bis  return  be  was  frequently  m  danger  horn  ootispinKaea 
ikgainst  bis  life,  paiticulaiiy  firoii  those  excited  hy  tbe  cwrl 
of  BotbwieU.     In  1600,  while  tbe  country  was  in  a  9tme^ 
unusual  traaquillity,  a  very  extraordinary  event  took  place^ 
|be  nature  and  causes  of,  which  were  never  discoiwred. 
While  the  king  was  upon  a  banting  excursion,  be  was  ae^ 
costed  by  tbe  brother  of  Rudrren  earl  of  Gowrie,  wbo^ 
by  a  feigned  tale,  induced  hhn  and  a  small  train  to  ride  im 
the  earl's  house  at  Perth.     Here  be  was  led  to  a  remote 
cbaaber  on  pretence  of  baring  a  secret  commonicated  «e 
him,  where  be.  found  a  man  in  complete  armour,  and  m 
dagger  was  put  to  his  breast  by  Ruthyen,  with  threats  of  ^ 
immediate  death.   His  attendants  were  alarmed,  and  came 
to  bis  relief ;' in  tbe  end  Gowrie  and  bis  brother  were  slain^ 
and  the  king  escaped  unhurt.    In  1603,  on  the  death  «f 
queen  fUizabeth,  James  was  proclaimed  her  successoi^ 
and  .proceeded,  amidst  ihe  acclamations  of  bis  new  -sub«- 
jeots,  to  London.    One  of  bis  first  acts  was  to  bestow  a 
profusion  of  honours  aad  titles  upon  the  great  men,  as  weft 
<^  bis  own  country  as  tiiose  of  England.    A  confetence 
lield  at  Hanip<ioii~caiiTt  in  1604,  between  the  divines  pf  abe 
established  church  and  the  Paritans,  afforded  James  «  good 
opportunity  of  esbibtting  bis  skill  in  tbenlogical  ecmtuf^ 
<ver6y,  and  the  ilUwill  be  bore  to  popular  schenes  of 
cburcb-government.    Akfaongb  the  king  bad  distingnished 
bimself  in  bis  own  country  by  lenity  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, yet  those  of  that  religion  iti  England  were  so  fiiech 
.idisappointed  in  their  expectations  of  bis  Isvour,  that  % 
snost  atrocious  plot  was  :£i>rmed  by  tbe  2ealot8  of  that  paffty 
■to  blow  op  tbe  House  of  .Lords  at  the  first  meeting  of  parlia- 
joaent,  and  with  it  the  king,  queen,  and  prince  of  Wales^ 
^nd  all  tbe  principd  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom, 
laod  then  to  eet  upon  tbe  tbione  the  yoang  princess  Eliaa- 
beth,  and  establish  tbe  Catholic  religion.    This  plot  was 
jfortunately  discovered  en  tbe  eve  of  tbe  designed  esecu- 
jtiee,  and  the  principal  persons  in  it  suffered  the  punish- 
.ment'dne  to  their  crimes,     Uis  next  object'  was  to  'reduce 
;lnelaiid  to  a  settled  form  of  law  and  govcrmnent. 

No  circumstance,  however,  in  Jameses  reign  was  move 
(unpopular  than  his  ireaaaent  of  tbe  oelebraned  sir  Walter 
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Raleigb,  '  aftdr^  the  detedtion  of  a  conspiracy  ftrith  l6rct 
Grey^  and  lord  Cobham,  to  set  aside  the  succession  in  fa-« 
▼onr  of  Arabella  Stuart :  he  was  tried  and  capitally  con-* 
wieted,  but  being  reprieved^  he  was  kept  thirteen  years  in 
prison.  In  1615  he  obtained  by  bribery  his  release  froni 
prison^  but  the  king  would  not  grant  hiio  a  pardon.  He 
went  out  on  an  expedition  with  the  sentence  of  death  hang^ 
ing  over  his  head ;  he.  was  unsuccessful  in  his  object,  and 
on  his  return  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  executed  on 
his  former  sentence.  James  is  supposed  to  have  been 
more  influenced  to  this  deed  by  the  court  of  Spain  than  by 
any  regard  to  justice.  The  influence  of  that  court  on  James 
appeared  soon  after  in  his  negociations  for  marrying  his 
son  prince  Charles  to  the  infanta.  The  object  wasy  how- 
eVer^  not  attained^  and  he  afterwards  married  him  to  the 
French  princess  Henrietta,  with  the  disgraceful  stipulation, 
that  the  children  of  thjat  marriage  should  be  educated  by 
their  mother,  a  bigoted  papist,  till  they  were  thirteen  years 
of  age.  As  he  advanced  in  vyears  he  was  disquieted  by  a 
concurreuce  of  untoward  circumstances.  The  dissentions 
of  bis  parliament  v^ere  very  violent,  and  the  affairs  qf  his 
son-in-law,  the  elector  palatine^  now  king  of  Hungary, 
also  were  in  a  very  disastrous  state.  Hd  had  undertaken 
the  cause  of  the  protestants  of  Germany,  but  instead  of 
being  the  arbiter  in  the  cause  of  others,  be  was  stripped  of 
his  own  dominions.  In  bis  defence,  James  declared  war 
against  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  emperor,  and  sent  troops 
over  to  Holland  to  act  in  conjunction  with  prince  Maurice 
for  the  recovery  of  the  palatinate ;  but  from  mismanage* 
menty  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  by  sickness,  and 
the  whole  enterprise  was  defeated.  Oppressed  with  grief 
for  the  failure  of  his  plans,  the  king  was  seized  with  an 
intermitting  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  Mar6h  1625.  It 
would  be  difficult,  says  Hume,  to  find  a  reign  less  illus- 
trious, yet  more  unspotted  and  unblemished,  than  that  of 
James  in  both  kingdoms.  James  possessed  many  virtues^ 
but  scarcely  any  of  them  pure  or  free  from  the  conHgion 
of  neighbouring  vices.  His  learning  degenerated  into 
pedantry  and  prejudice,  his  generosity  into  profusion,  bis 
good  nature  into  pliability  and  unmanly  fondness,  his  love 
of  peace  into  pusillanimity,  and  his  wisdom  into  cunning. 
His  intentions  were  just,  but  ihore  adapted  to  the  conduct 
of  private  life  than  to  the  government  of  kingdoms.  He 
was  an  ^ncourager  of  learning,  and  was  himself  an  author 
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of  no  mean  genius,  considering  the  times  in  which  ho 
liFed.  His  chief  works  were,  '^  Basilicon  Doron ;''  and 
*^  The  true  Law  of  free  Monarchies ;''  bnt  he  is  more 
known  for  his  adherence  to  witchcraft  and  demoniacal  pos« 
sessions  in  his  ^'  Demonology/'  and  for  his  **  Counterblast 
to  Tobacco.''  He  was  also  a  poet,  and  specimens  of  his 
talent,  such  as  it  was,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  mis- 
cellanies. He  also  wrote  some  rules  snd  cautelsj  for  the 
use  of  professors  of  the  art,  which,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  hare 
been  long,  and  perhaps  deservedly  disregarded.  Th^  best 
specimen  of  his  poetical  powers  is  his  ^*  Basilicon  Doron," 
which  bishop  Percy  has  reprinted  in  his  ^^Reliques,"  and 
declares  that  it  would  not  dishonour  any  writer  of  that  time« 
Both  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  as  a  patron  of  learned  men, 
sufficient  justice,  in  our  opinion,  has  never  been  done  to 
the  character  of  James  I.;  and  although  a  discussion  on  the 
#ttbject  would  extend  this  article  too  far,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  in  both  respects  he  was  entitled  to  a 
cetisiderable  degree  of  veneration.^ 

JAMES  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  critic  and  divine, 
was  born  about  1571,  at  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
Imd,  being  put  to  Winchester-school,  became  a  scholar 
^pon  the  foundation,  and  thence  a  fellow  of  New  college 
in  Oxford,  1593.  He  commenced  M.  A.  in  1599;  and 
the  same  year,  having  collated  several  MSS.  of  the  Philo* 
biblion  of  Richard  of  Durham,  he  published  it  in  4to  at 
Oxford,  with  an  appendix  of  the  Oxford  MSS.  and  dedi- 
eated  it  to  sir  Thomas  Bodley,  apparently  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  place  of  librarian  to  him,  when  he  should 
have  completed  his  design.  Meanwhile  James  proceeded 
with  the  same  spirit  to  publish  a  catalogue  of  all  the  MSS. 
in  each  college^* library  of  both  universities;  and  in  the 
compiling  of  it,  having  free  access  to  the  MSS.  at  Oxford, 
he  perused  them  carefully,  and,  when  he  found  any  sd- 
ciety  careless' of  them,  he  borrowed  and  took  away  what 
be  pleased,  and  put  them  into  the  public  library.  These 
instances  of  bis  taste  and  turn  to  books  effectually  pro- 
cured him  the  designation  of  the  founder  to  be  the  first 
keeper  of  the  public  Jibrary  ;  in  which  office  he  was  <k>n<- 
firmed  by  the  university  in  1602.  He  filled  this  post  with 
jrreat  applause ;  and  comn^encing  D.  D.  in  1614,  was  pro- 
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f  moted  to  the  subdeanery  of  Wells  by  the  bishop  of  th»t 

see.     AboQt  the  same  time,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
also  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Mongeham  in  Kent, 
together  with  other  spiritual  preferments.    These  favours 
were  undeniably  strong  eridences  of  his  distinguished  me- 
rit, being  conferred  upon  him  without  any  application  on 
his  part.     Iki  1620,  he  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace; 
and  the  same  year  resigned  the  place  of  librarian,  and  ap- 
plied himself  more  intensely  to  his  studies.     Of  what  kind 
these  were,  we  learn  thus  from  himself :  ''  I  have  of  late,^^ 
says  he  in  a  letter,  May  23,  1624,  to  a  friend,  <^  given 
myself  to  the  reading  only  of  manuscripts,  and  in  them  I 
,(ind  so  many  and  so  pregnant  testimonies,  either  fully  for 
our  religion,  or  against  the  papists,  that  it  is  to  be  won* 
dered  at."     In  another  letter  to  archbishop  Usher,  thex 
same  year,  he  assures  the  primate  he  had  restored  300 
citations  and  rescued  them  from  corruptions,  in  thirty  quirei» 
of  paper.     He  had  before  written  to  Usher  upon  the  same 
subject,  Jan.  28,  1623,  when  having  observed  that  in  Six- 
tus  Sinensis,  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  and  Antoninus^s  Sum- 
msB,  there  were  about  500  bastard  brevities  and  about  1000 
places  in  the  true  authors  which  are  corrupted,  that  he  had 
diligently  noted,  and  would  shortly  vindicate  them  out  of 
the  MSS.  being  yet  only  conjectures  of  the  learned,  be 
proceeds  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  had  gotten  together  the 
flower  of  the  English  divines,  who  would  voluntarily  join 
with  him  in  the  search.     "  Some  fruits  of  their  labours,'* 
continues  he,  **  if  your  lordship  desires,  I  will  send  upw 
And  might  I  be  but  so  happy  as  to  have  other  12  thus  be* 
stowed,  four  in  transcribing  orthodox  writers,  whereof  we 
have  plenty  that  for  the  substantial  points  have  maintained 
our  religion  (40/.  or  50/.  would  serve) ;  four  to  compare  old 
prints  with  the  new ;  four  other  to  compare  the  Greek 
translations  by  the  papists,  as  Vedelius  hath  done  with  Ig*> 
natius,   wherein  he   hath  been  somewhat  helped  by  my 
pains  ;  I  would  not  doubt  but  to  drive  the  papists  out  of  all 
starting-holes.     But  alas  !  my  lord,  I  have  not  encourage- 
ment from  our  bishops.     Preferment  I  seek  none  at  their 
bands;  only  40/.  or  60/.  perann.  for  others  is  that  I  seek, 
which  being  gained,  the  cause  is  gained,  notwithstanding 
their  brags  in  their  late  books."     In  the  convocation  held 
with  the  parliament  at  Oxford  in  1625,  of  which  he  was  a 
memlyer,  he  moved  to  have  proper  commissioners  appointed 
to  collate  tb^  MSS.  of  the  fathers  in  all  the  libraries  iit 
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England,  with  the  popish  editions,  in  olfder  to  detect  the 
forgeries  in  the  latter.  This  project  not  meeting  with  the 
desired  encouragement,  he  was  so  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  the  great  adyantage  it  would  be  both  to  the  protestant  . 
religion  and  to  learning,  that,  arduous  as  the  task  was,  he 
set  about  executing  it  hiooself.  We  may  form  a  probable 
conjecture  of  his  plan,  from  a  passage  in  the  just  cited 
letter  to  Usher,  where  he  expresses  himself  thus:  '^  Mr. 
Briggs  will  satisfy  you  in  thb  and  sundry  other  projects  of 
mine,  if  they  miscarry  not  for  want  of  maintenance :  it 
would  deserve  a  prince's  purse.  If  I  was  in  Germany,  the 
state  would  defray  all  charges.  Cannot  our  estates  supply 
what  is  wanting  ?  If  every  churchman  that  hath  100/.  pet 
annum  and  upwards,  will  lay  down  but  1^.  for  every  bun-* 
dred  towards  these  public  works,  I  will  undertake  the  re* 
printing  of  the  fathers,  and  setting  forth  of  five  or  six 
orthodox  writers,  comparing  of  books  printed  with  printed 
or  written  ;  collating  of  popish  translations  in  Greek  ;  and 
generally  whatsoever  shall  concern  books  or  the  purity  of 
them.  I  will  take  upon  me  to  be  a  magister  of  S.  Patalii 
in  England,  if  I  be  thereunto  lawfully  required.'' 

He  had  niade  good  progress  in  this  undertaking,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  proceeded  much  farther  towards  com-^ 
pleting  his  design,  had  not  he  been  prevented  by  death* 
This  happened  August  1629.  He  was  buried  towards  the 
upper  end  of  New  college  chapel  at  Oxford.  Wood  in- 
forms us,  that  he  left  behind  him  the  character  of  being 
the  most  industrious  and  indefatigable  writer  against  the 
papists,  that  had  been  educated  in  Oxford  since  the  refor-^ 
mation ;  and  in  reality  his  designs  were  so  great,  and  so 
well  kuown  to  be  for  the  public  benefit  of  learning  and  the 
church  of  England,  that  Camden,  speaking  of  him  in  his 
life-time,  calls  him  *^  a  learned  man  and  a  true  lover  of 
books,  wholly  dedicated  to  learning;  who  is  now  labo- 
riously searching  the  libraries  of  England,  and  proposetb 
that  for  the  public  good  which  will  be  for  the  great  benefit 
©f  England." 

His  works  are^  1.  **  Philobiblion  R.  Dunelmensis,"  1 599, 
4to.  2.  "  Ecloga  Oxopio^Cantabrigiensis^"  Lond.  1600, 
4to.  3.  "  Cyprianus  Redivivus,  .&c."  printed  wi^h  the 
**  Ecloga."  4*  "  Spicilegium  divi  Augustini :  hoc  est, 
libri  de  fide  ad  Pet.  Diacon.  collatio  &  ca^^tigatio,"  printed 
also  with  the  ''  Ecjoga."  5.  '^  Bellum  papale  seu  con« 
cordia.  discors  Sext.  V.  &  Clementis  VIII.  circa  Hieronjm. 
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Edition/'  Lond.  1600,  4^,  and  1678|  Svo.  6.  '«  Cataki' 
gus  Libroriiin  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,"  Oxford,  1^5, 4to^ 
reprinted  with  many  additions  in  1630,  4coy  to  ivbich  was 
added  an  appendix  in  1636 :  in  this  catalogue  is  inserted 
that  of  all  the  MSS.  then  in  the  Bodleian  library.  7. 
^' ConcordantisB  SS.  patruni,.i.e.  vera  &  piaiibri  Cantioorum 
per  patres  universoa,  &c."  Oxford,  1607^  4to.  8.  "  Apo- 
logy for  John  Wiekliffe,  &c.''  Oxford,  1608,  4to:  to  this 
is  added  the  "Life  of  John  Wickliffe."  .9.  *<  A  Treatise 
of  the  Corruption  of  Scriptures,  Councils,  and  Faibers^ 
&cy  JLond.  161  i,  4to,  and  1688,  8vo ;  this  is  reckoned  his 
principal  work,  it  is  amply  analyzed  by  Oldys  in  bis 
*^  Librarian.''  10.  ^^The  Jesuits'  Downfoll  threatened--«> 
lor  their  wicked  lives,  accursed  manners,  heretical  doctrine, 
and  more  than  Macbiavelian  policy,"  Oxford,  1612, 4to ;  to 
this  is  added  ^^Tbe  Life  of  father  Parsons,  an  £nglish 
Jesuit."  11.  *'  Filius  Papee  papalis,"  ch.  1.  Lond.  1621  ; 
translated  from  Latin  into  English  by  William  Crashaw  r 
the  author's  name  is  not  put  to  it.  12.  "  Index  generaHs 
sanct.  Patrum  ad  singolos  versus  cap.  y.  secundum  Mat* 
thoeum,  &c."  Lond.  1624,  8vo.  13.  <<  Notes  ad  Georg. 
Wicelium  demethodo  concordioe^  ecclesiastical,*'  &c.  1695, 
8vo.  14.  *^  Vindicise  Gregorianac,  seu  restitutus  Grego*' 
rius  Msvgnus  ex  MSS.  &c.  de  Genevse,"  1625.  15.  <<  Ma* 
nuduction,  or  Introduction  unto  Divinity,  &c."  Oxford, 
1625,  4to.  16.  <^  Humble  and  earnest  Request  to  the 
Church  of  England,  for  and  in  the  behalf  of  books  touching 
Religion,"  in  one  sheet,  1625,  8vo.  17.  ^'  Explanation  or 
enlarging  of  the  Ten'Articles  in  his  Supplication  lately  ex« 
bibited  to  the  clergy  of  the  church -of  England,"  Oxford, 
1625,  4to.  18.  ^^  Specimen  Corroptelarum  pontificiorum 
in  Cypriano, 'Ambrosio,  Greg.  Magno,  &c."  Lond.  1626. 
19.  'Mndex  librorum  probibitorum  it  pontificiis,  Oxford," 
1627,  Svo.  20.  ^^  Admonitio  ad  theologos  protestantes  de 
Kbris  pontificiorum  caute  legeudis,"  MS.  21.  ^'  Eochiri* 
dion  theologicum,"  M8<  22.  ^M.iber  de  suspicionibus  & 
conjecturis,"  MS.  These  three  Wood  says  be  saw  in  the 
Lambeth  library,  under  D.  42,  3  ;  but  whether  printed,  says 
be,  I  know  not, — ^^perhaps  the  ^^  Enchiridion"  is.  Dr«  James 
likewise  translated,  from  French  intb  jt^nglisb,  <<The  Moral 
Philosophy  of  the  Stoics,"  Lond.  1508,  Svo;  and  published 
'two  short  treatises  against  the  order  of  begging  friars^ 
written  by  Wickliff^ ;  witb  a  book  entitled  "Fiscus  pa* 
galisi sive cataiof ue indulgentiaruDsi,"  &c.  Lond«  1647,  4to: 
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but  sdme  were  of  opinion  this  book  was  published  by  Wii^ 
liam  Crashaw,  already  mentioned.  Sereral  letters  of  our 
author  are  in  the  appendix  to  Parr's  '^  Life  of  Usher.'' ' 

JAMES  (RiCHARD)y  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Newport^  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1592,  and  admilted  e 
scholar  of  Corpus  Cbristi  college,  Oxford,  Sept.  23,  1608. 
In  October  1611,  he  took  the  degree  of  B  A.  and  in  Jan. 
1615,  that  of  M.  A.  in  which  year  also  he  beoame  proba-^ 
tioner  fellow  of  his  college.  Having  entered  into  holy 
orders^  he  preached  frequently,  and  arrived  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  divinity.  Upon  what  occasion  we  know  not, 
he  travelled  abroad  ;  and  was  in  Russia,  in  1619,  a  tour  to 
which  country  was  very  uncommon  in  those  days.  He  was 
esteemed  to  be  well  versed  in  most  parts  of  learning,  and 
was  noted,  among  his  acquaintance,  as  a  good  Grecian  and 
poet,  an  excellent  critic,  antiquary,  atid  divine ;  and  was 
admirably  skilled  in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  languages.  As 
for  bis  preaching,  it  was  not  approved  of  by  any  of  the 
untveTsity,  excepting  by  some  of  the  graver  sort.  Of 
ttnree  sermons,  delivered  by  him  before  the  academics,  one 
of  ihem^  concerning  the  observation  of  Lent,  was  without 
a  text,  according  to  the  most  ancient  manner ;  another 
was  against  it,  and  a  third  beside  it ;  '^  shewing  himself 
thereby,*'  says  Anthony  Wood,  "  a  humourous  person.'* 
Selden  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  assistance  in  the 
composition  *of  bis  ^*  Marmora  Arundeliana,"  and  acknow* 
ledges  bim,  in  the  preface  to  that  book,  to  be  ^^  Vir  multi- 
jugae  studiique  indefatigabilis."  Mr.  James  also  exerted 
the  utmost  labour  and  diligence  in  arranging  and  classify- 
ing sir  Robert  Cotton's  library  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singu* 
lar  that  bishop  Nicolson  imputes  the  same  kind  of  blame 
to  bim,  of  which  Osborn,  the  bookseller,  more  coarsely 
accused  Dr.  Johnson,  when  compiling  the  Harleian  Cata- 
logue, VIZ.  '*  that  being  greedy  of  making  extracts  out  of 
the  books  of  our  history  for  his  own  private  use,  he  passed 
carelessly  overa  great  many  very  val  uable  volu  mes."  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  him,  and  to  tiie  encouragement  of  his  stu- 
dies, but  a  sinecure  or  a  prebend ;  if  he  had  obtained 
either  of  which.  Wood  says,  the  labours  of  Hercules  would 
have  seemed  t^  be  a  triBe.  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  has  de« 
scribed  him  as  an  atheistical  profane  scholar,  but  otherwise 

*  Biog.  Brit.  SiipplemeDt-^Gkn.  DMt. — Ath.  Ox.  to}.  I. — Usher's  Life  and 
Letters.— Oldyg's  Librarian. 
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witty  and  moderately  learned.  **  He  bad  so  screwed  bini«» 
self,"  adds  sir  Symonds,  ^*  into  the  good  opiqion  of  sir  Ro** 
bert  Cotton,  that  whereas  at  first  he  only  permitted  him  ' 
the  use  of  some  of  his  books ;  at  last,  some  two  or  three 
^ears  before  his  death,  he  bestowed  the  custody  of  his 
whole  library  on  him.  And  he  being  a  needy  sharking 
companion,  and  very  expensive,  like  old  sir  Ralph  Starkie 
when  he  lived,  let  out,  or  lent  out,  sir  Robert  Cotton's 
most  precious  manuscripts  for  money,  to  amy  that  would 
be  hb  customers ;  which,'*  says  sir  Symonds,  **  1  once 
made  known  to  sir  Robert  Cotton,  before  the  said  James's 
face/*  The  whole  of  these  assertions  may  be  justly  sus^ 
pected. — His  being  an  atheistical  profane  scholar  does  not 
agree  with  Wood's  account  of  him,  who  expressly  asserts 
that  he  was  a  severe  Calvinist;  and  as  to  the  other  part  of 
the  accusation,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  circumstance  iq 
Air.  Janoes's  favour,  that  he  continued  to  be  trusted,  pro- 
tected, and  supported,  by  the  Cotton  family  to  the  end  of 
bis  days.  (See  our  account  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  vol. 
X.  p.  326  et  seqq.)  This  learned  and  laborious  man  fell 
a  victim  to  intense  study,  and  too  abstemipus  and  morti* 
fied  a  course  of  living.  His  uncle,  Dr.  Thomas  James,  in 
a  letter  to  Usher,  gives  the  following  character  of  him : 
^^  A  kinsman  of  mine  is  at  this  present,  by  my  direction, 
writing  Becket's  life,  wherein  it  shall  be  plainly  shewed, 
both  out  of  his  own  writings,  and  those  of  his  time,  that 
be  was  not,  as  he  is  esteemed,  an  arch-saint,  but  an  arch- 
rebel  ;  and  that  the  papists  have  been  not  a  little  deceived 
by  him.  This  kinsman  of  mine,  as  well  as  myself,  should 
be  right  glad  to  do  any  service  to  your  lordship  in  this  kind. 
He  is  of  strength,  and  well  both  able  and  learned  to  eflec-v 
tuate  somewhat  in  this  kind,  critically  seen  both  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  knowing  well  the  languages  both 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  immense  and  beyond  all 
other  men  in  reading  of  the  MSS.  of  an  extraordinary  style 
in  penning ;  such  a  one  as  I  dare  balance  with  any  priest 
or  Jesuit  in  the  world  of  his  age,  and  such  a  one  as  I 
could  wish  your  lordship  had  about  you ;  but  paupettas 
inimica  bonis  e^i  niornbusy  and  both  fatherless  and  mother- 
less, and  almost  (but  for  myself)  I  may  sa^  (the  more  is 
pity)  friendless." 

Mr.  James  published  several  Latin  sermons,  as,  l.*^  An- 
ti-Possevitius,  sive  Concio  habita  ad  Clernm  in  Acad.  Oxon, 
an.   11525,  in  2  Tim.  iv,  13."  Oxford,   1625,   iq  4to.    2. 
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¥  Concio  babita  ad  Clerum  Oxon.  de  Ecclesi^,  in  Mattb. 
Z7i.  18/'  Oxford,  1633,  in  4to.  And  several  English  ser-* 
Qons,  as,  1.  <^  Sermon  concerning  the  Eucharist,  delivered 
on  Easter- Day,  in  Oxford,  on  Matth.  xxvi.  ver.  26,  27,  f  8," 
London,  1629,  in  4to.  2.  **  History  of  Preaching,  or  con« 
cerning  the  Apostles*  preaching  and  ours,  on  1  Cor.  ix. 
16,"  London,  1680,  4to.  3.  ^^  Sermon  concerning  the 
observation  of  Lent-fast,*'  London,  1630,  4to.  There  is 
up  text  prefixed  to  this  sermon,  but  it  is  grounded  on' 
Luke.  iv.  2.  ,  4.  *'  Sermon  concerning  the  times  of  receiv- 
ing the  Sacrament,  and  of  mutual  Forgiveness,  delivered 
in  Corpus  Christi  college  at  the  election  of  a  president,  on 
1  Cor.  xL  25."  London,  1632,  4to.  5.  '<  Apologetical  Es« 
say  for  the  Righteousness  of  a  miserable  unhappy  People, 
preached  at  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford  on  Psalm  xxxvii.  25,'^ 
London,  1632,  4to.  He  published  also  *^  Poemata  qusedam 
in  mortem  clarissimi  Viri  Roberti  Cottoni  &  Thomee  Allen," 
Oxford,  1633,  in  4to.  With  these  poems  he  published  sir 
Thomas  More's  Epistle  written  from  Abingdon  in  Berk- 
shire in  1519  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  had  been  for  many  - 
y^ars  neglected  among  the  members  of  it.  He  likewise 
translated  into  English  Minutius  Felix's  ^'  Octavius,"  Ox- 
ford, 1636,  12mo.  All  the  above-mentioned  pieces,  ex- 
cept the  translation  of  the  *^  Octavius,"  he  gave  bound  up 
in  one  volume  to  the  Bodleian  library,  with  a  copy  of  verses 
of  his  composition  written  in  a  spare  leaf  before  the  first  of 
them,  beginning  thus : 

"  Dear  God,  by  whom  in  dark  womb*s  shade 
I  am  to  ft^r  and  wonder  m^e^  &c.'* 

He  wrote  these  verses,  when  he  was  closely  confined  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  left  behind  him  about 
45  manuscripts  either  o^  his  own  composition,  or  collected 
by  him  from  various  authors,  all  written  by  his  own  hand, 
which  came  first  into  the  hands  of  his  friend  Dr.  Thomas 
Greaves,  and  afterwards  into  tlie  Bodleian  library.  Those 
of  his  own  composition  are,  1.  "  Decaoonizatio  Thomse 
Cantuarieusis  &  suorum,"  folio.  This  book,  containing  760 
pages,  begins  thus :  "  Viam  regiam  mihi  patefacit  ad  de- 
cauoni^ationem  ficti  &  fucati  Martyris,"  iic. ;  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  epistle  to  the  reader  is  this,  ^*  Amice  Lector, 
rogatus  sum  sa^pius,"  &c.  2.  **  Comment,  in  Evangelia  S. 
Johannis,"  in  two  parts,  4to.  The  beginning  is,  "  Post- 
modo  ad  textum  sacrse  bi&torisB  deveniam,  ubi  prius,"  &c. 
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Botk  parte  oootain  about  twelve  sbeetaw  S^  ^  Note  in  ali- 
cfuot  loca  Bibli»/'  in  three  sheets,  4to.  Tfae  beginning  is,- 
**  Videte  $ub  ficu,  Parapbrastes  sub  is«ibro8&  ficu,'*  fce. 
4.  **  Antiquitates  Inauls  Yictae/^  in  seventeen  pages,  4to. 
The  beginning  is  ^*  Angli  Saxones  Marciamipy'^  &Cw  and  of 
the  epistle  to  the  reader^  '^  Utrum  moriar  prinsqin^ao  boo 
opas  perficiana,  Deus  novit/'  &c.  It  is  only  a  specimen 
or  a  foundation  for  a  greater  work  to  be  built  opon.  5, 
*^  Epistolse  ad  amicos  sues  doctos/^  The  begiDnkig  of  tb^ 
first  epistle,  which  was  written  to  Dr.  Sebast.  Benefield  of 
Corpus  Christi  college,  is,  ^^  Sancte  Deus,"  &c.  This  nia«^ 
nuscript  is  a  thick  4to,  and  contains  epistles  cfaiefiy  written 
to  those  of  his  own  college,  epitaphs,  and  some  English 
copies  of  verses.  6.  <^  Epigrams  in  Latin  and  English,^ 
with  other  ^^  Poem^."  7.  ^^  Reasons  concerning  the  al* 
tempts  on  the  Lives  of  great  Personages,"  &c.  These 
reasons,  which  are  six  or  more,  have  this  beginnii^g,  **  Sir, 
if  you  please  to  learn  my  mind  concerning  the  attempts 
on  the  lives  of  great  personages,"  &c.  written  in  two  sheets 
folio.  8.  **  Two  Sermons  :  the  first  on  James  v.  14,  the 
second  on  John  xii.  32,^'  both  written  in  folio.  9.  <^  Iter 
Lancastrense."  It  is  in  English  verse,  and  was  written  in 
1636,  and  hath  this  beginning,  "  High  Holt  of  Wood,'* 
&c.  It  contains  two  sheets  and  a  half.  10.  ^^Glossariam 
Saxonicum- Anglicum.  It  is  a  long  pocket-book.  1 1 .  <<  Glos* 
sarium  Sax.  AngL"  another  part  in  8vo.  12.  ^^  A  Russian 
Dictionary,  with  the  English  to  it.  13.  '^  Observations 
made  in  bis  Travels  through  some  parts  of  Wales,  Soot- 
land,  on  Shetland,  Greenland,\'  iic.  in  four  sheets,  4to. 
14.  '^  Observations  made  on  the  Countrey,  with  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  Russia  or  Rusland,"  ann.  1619,  8vo. 
It  was  intended  to  be  transcribed,  and  to  have  other  tbing« 
added  to  it.  Besides  these  fourteen  books,  Mr.  Wood  had 
another  of  ^^  Epigrams,"  chiefly  in  Latin,  and  some  in 
Greek,  in  Svo,  dedicated  to  bis  tutor  Dr.  Sebast.  Benefield. 
His  collections  are  in  twenty-four  volumes  in  4to,  and 
feveu  it)  folio,  and  contain  for  the  most  part  notes  from 
a«i^ient  manuscripts,  and  sometimes  from  printed  authors, 
relating  to  history  and  antiquity.' 

JAMES  (Dr.  Robert),  an  English  physician  of  great 
eminence,  and  particularly  distinguished  by  the  prepara- 

'  Ath.  Die.  vol.  I.^Biog;.  BriL  Supplemrnt^Gcnt.  Mag;.  toU  XXXVII.  p. 
336,-— Nioolsen's  Uift.  Library,  preface^  p.  1, 
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tion  or  a  c^brtt«d  fever-powder,  was  bom  at  Ktnveraton 
in  Staffordshire^  A.  D.  1709.  His  ftither  was  a  major  in 
the  arinj>  bis  mother  a  sister  of  sir  Robert  Clarke.  He 
was.  educated  at  St  John's  ccrflege  in  Oxford,  where  be 
took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  afterwards  practised  physic 
auccessively  at  Sheffield^  Lichfield,  and  Birmingham.  He 
then  removed  to  London,  and  became  a  licentiate  in  the 
eollege  of  physicians ;  but  in  what  year  we  cannot  say* 
At  London,  he^  applied  himself  to  writing,  as  well  as  prac* 
tising  physic;  and, in  1743,  published  a  ^^  Medicinal  Dk- 
tkuiary,"  3  vols,  folio.  Soon  after,  he  published  an  Eng^ 
Itab  translation,  with  a  supplement  by  himself,  of  *f  Ra« 
maazini  de  morbis  artificum  ;^'  to  which  he  also  prefixed  a 
piece  of  Frederic  HoffioMui  npon^^  Endemial  Distempers^** 
8vo. ,  In  1746,  "The  Practice  of  Phyaic,"  2  vols.  Svo;. 
in  1760,  "On  Canine  Madness,''  Svo;  in  1764,  "A  Dis- 
pensatory,"  8vo.  On  Jnne  25,  1755,  when  the  king  was 
at  Cambridge,  James  was  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the 
doctorship  of  physic.  In  1778,  were  published  ^^  A  Dta* 
sertation  upon  Fevem,''  and  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Fever*' 
Powder,'*  Svo;  with  "A  short  Treatise  on  the  Disovdera 
of  Cbildfen,"  and  a  very  good  print  of  Dr.  James.  This 
was  the  eighth  edition  of  the  *^  Dissertation,"  of  which  the 
first  was  printed  in  1751  ;  and  the  purpose  of  it  was,  to  set 
forth  the  success  of  this  powder,  as  well  as  to  describe  more 
particularly  the  manner  of  administering  it.  The  '*  Vindi^ 
cation"  was  posthumous  and  unfinished  :  for  he  died  at  his 
house  in  BrutSn-street,  March  23,  1776,  while  he  was  em- 
ployed upon  it.  The  editor  informs  us,  that  ^\  it  is  only  a 
part  of  a  much  larger  tract,  which  included  a  defence  of 
bis  own  character  and  conduct  in  his  profession  ;  and  was 
occasioned,"  he  says^  '^  by  the  violent  and  calumnioua  at« 
laoks  of  his  brethren  of  the  faculty." 

The  affectionate  reaambrance  of  Dr.  James,  by  John- 
son in  bis  Life  of  Smith,  deserves  to  be  preserved  among 
the  honourable  testimonies  to  the  character  of  the  former. 
*^  At  this  man^s  table,"  says  the  biographer,  speaking  of 
Mr.  Walmsley,  '<  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful  and  instructive 
hours,  with  companions  such  as  are  not  often  found  ;  with 
one  who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who  has  gladdened  life  ; 
with  Dr.  James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remem* 
bered  :  and  with  David  Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to  have 
gratified  with  this  character  of  our  Common  friend :  but 
what  are  the  hopes  of  man  I"  &c.    It  appears  from  the  Mfe 
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of  Johnson,  that  be  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  phyaie 
from  James,  which  he  in  return  made  useful  to  his  friend^ 
by  assisting  him  in  his  Medicinal  Dictionary.  ^^  My  know- 
ledge of  physic,*'  said  he,  ^'  I  learnt  from  Dr.  James,  whom 
I  helped  in  writing  the  proposals  for  his  dictionary,  and  also 
a  Uttle  in  the  dictionary  itself."  Boswell  adds,  **  I  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  parts  Johnson  wrote  for 
Dr.  James.  Perhaps  medical  men  may."  There  can  be 
very  little  doubt,  from  the  style  of  the  address,  that  the 
dedication  of  that  work  to  Dr.  Meaid  belongs  entirely  to 
the  pen  of  Johnson*  The  elegance  and  originality  of  the 
compliments  in  it  sufficiently  mark  the  hand  of  that  great 
master.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  insert  it  here,  as  a  model 
of  dedicatory  address,  highly  honourable  to  Dr.  James  if 
bis  own,  and  creditable  even  to  have  deserved  from  Johnson. 

<^  Sir,  That  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  is  dedicated  to  you, 
is  to  be  imputed  only  to  your  reputation  for  superior  skill  in 
those  sciences  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
facilitate  :  and  you  are  therefore  to  consider  this  address, 
if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  merit  ; 
and  if  otherwise,  as  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  eminence. 
However  you  shall  receive  it,  my  design  cannot  be  disap- 
pointed; because  this  public  appeal  to  your  judgment  will 
shew,  that  I  do  not  found  my  hopes  of  approbation  upon 
the  ignorance  of  my  readers,  and  that  1  fear  his  censure 
least,  whose  knowledge  is  most  extensive.    I  am,  sir,  &c. 

R.  James." 

The  dictionary  is,  in  effect,  considered  as  a  work  highly 
honourable  to  the  author,  and  retains  its  credit  unimpaired 
after  the  continued  progress  and  improvements  of  medicine 
for  several  years.  Dr.  Johnson  certainly  held  James  iii 
high  esteem,  and  though  he'  did  not  burst  out  into  any 
passionate  exdamation  of  grief,  on  reading  of  his  death 
(as  his  biographer  relates),  he  doubtless  felt  considerable 
regret,  as  appeared  not  only  by  his  manner  of  returning  to 
the  subject;  but  by  his  mention  of' him  above-cited  from 
the  life  of  Smith.  The  regret  which  remains  upon  the 
mind  after  reflection,  is  as  sincere,  if  not  as  violent,  as  that 
which  shews  itself  at  first  in  impatient  lamentations.  <*  Na 
man,"  said  he,  on  some  occasion,  **  brings  more  mind  to 
his  profession  than  James  *,"  and  undoubtedly  no  man  was 
better  able  to  judge  of  mind,  than  the  person  who  pro* 
Bounced  that  opinion. 

Dr.  James  was  rough  in  his  manners,  and,  if  ^  not  very 
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ij^enerally  misrel^resentedy  far  from  temperate  in  his  ha* 
bits ;  bat  strong  sense  usually  appeared  in  his  coarse  ex- 
pressions, and  no  man  had  more  sagacity,  when  his  head 
was  clear,  which  of  a  morning  was  always  the  case.  Se- 
veral whimsical  stories,  perhaps  of  no  precise  authority, 
are  told  of  his  evening  prescriptions :  and  he  is  said,  in- 
t:omparing  his  patient^s  pulse  with  his  own,  sometimes  to 
have  confused  the  two ;  and,  finding  that  one  was  quicks 
ened  by  intemperance,  to  have  bluntly  accused  the  patient, 
perhaps  a  delicate  lady,  of  being  in  liquor.  But  James, 
whatever  failings  he  might  have,  was  withoat  doubt  an  able 
and  acute  physician,  and  his  dictionary  will  remain  a 
noble  monument  df  his  industry  and  knowledge.  His  per- 
son had  not  more  delicacy  than  his  manners,  being  targe 
and  gross. 

His  fever  powder  was  for  a  long  time  violently  opposed 
by  the  faculty,  who,  as  the  composition  was  kept  a  secret, 
considered  it  as  a  nostrum,  and  refused  to  prescribe  or 
countenance  it.  The  admirable  effects  experienced  from 
it  forced  it  into  general  use,  and  it  is  now  considered  as 
the  most  efficacious  medicine  for  fevers  that  is  known.  Dr. 
Pearson,  who,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, vol.  LXXXI. 
tool;  great  pains  to  analyze  it,  concludes  that  <*  by  cal- 
cining bone  ashes,  that  is,  phosphorated  lime, .  with  anti* 
mony  in  a  certain  proportion,  and  afterwards  exposing  the 
mixture  to  a  white  heat,  a  compound  may  be  formed  con- 
taining the  same  ingredients,  in  the  aaine  proportion,  and 
possessing  the  same  chemical  properties  ;*'  and  the  London 
Pharmacopceia  of  1788  contains  a  prescription,  under  the 
title  of  Pulvis  Antimonialis,  which  is  intended  to  answer 
the  same  purposes.  ^^  It  ia  well  known,"  says  Dr.  Pearson^ 
^'  that  this  powder  cannot  be  prepared  by  following  the 
directions  of  the  specification  in  the  court  of  chancery .^^ 
He  therefore  instituted  a  laborious  chemical  inquiry,  first 
analytical,  and  then  synthetical,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
composition. 

Whether  Jam^s  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  powder,  may 
admit  of  a  doubt.  ^/  The  calcination  of  antimony  and 
bone-ashes  produces,"  says  Dr.  Pearson,  *^a  powder  called 
Lile^s  and  8chawanberg*s  fever  powder ;  a  preparation  de- 
scribed by  Schroeder  and  other  chemists  Jl  50  years  ago." — 
According  to  the  receipt  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brom* 
field,  by  which  this  powder  was  prepared  forty-five  years 
iago,  and  before  any  medicine  was  known  by  the  name  of 
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James's  powder*  Iwo  pounds  of  hArislKHrfi  shaviogsHmsllMi 
boiled)  to  dissolve  all  the  mucilage,  and  tbep^  being  dried, 
be  calcined  with  one  pound  of  crude  antimony,  till  the 
smell  of  sulphur  ceases,  and  a  %ht  grey  powder  i$  pro# 
duced.  The  same  prescription  was  given  to  Mr.  Willis 
above  forty ^ears  ago,  by  Dr.  John  £aton  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  with  the  material  addition,  however,  of  order- 
ing the  calcined  mixture  to  be  exposed  to  a  given  beat  in  a 
close  vessel,  to  render  it  white."'-^'^  Scbroeder  prescribes 
equal  weights  of  antimony  and  calcined  hartshorn ;  and 
Poterius  and  Michaelis,  as  quoted  by  Frederic  Hoffman^ 
merely  order  the  calcination  of  these  two  substances  to« 
getber  (assigning  no  proportion)  in  a  reverberatory  fire  for 
several  days.''  It  has  been  alleged,  that  Dr*  James  ob^ 
tained  the  receipt  for  his  powder  of  a  German  baron  nantied 
Scbwanberg,  or  one  Baker,  to  whom  Scbwanberg  had  kold 
it.  This  account  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify,  but  if 
it  be  true,  baron  Scbwanberg,  as  he  is  called,  was  pro*" 
bably  the  descendant  of  the  Schawanberg  mentioned  s6' 
yoiug  aga  Be  it  as  it  may.  Dr.  James  was  able  to  givcf 
that  credit  and  currency  to  the  medicine,  which  otherwise 
is  would  not  have  had,  and  the  public  are  therefore  in^ 
debte^to  him  for  publishic^,  if  not  for  inventing,  a  pre-» 
^aration  of  most  admirable  effect* 

Dr.  JamesL  was  married,  and  left  sons  and  daoghtersi 
His  eldest  son,  Robert  Hareoitst  Jamesj  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  school,, and  afterwards  at  St«  John's 
coUege,  Oxford,  for  the  profession  of  physic. ' 

JAMES  (Sia  William),  an  eminent  English  offifcer  in 
the  East  India  service,  was  bom  at  Milford  Haven  about 
1721,  and  emba»rked  in  a  sea  life  at' twelve  years  of  age. 
He  was  not  more  than  twenty  when  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship.  He  was  with  sir  Edward  Hawke  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1:738,  as  a  junior  officer.  Some  years  after 
he  commanded  a  sliip  in  the  Vir^nta  trade ;  but  in  her  he 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  gulpb  of  Florida,  and 
carried  a  prisoner  to  the  Havannah.  After  be  and  bis  crew, 
consisting  of  fifteen  (lersons,  were  released  from  the  Spa- 
nish prison,  they  embarked  in  a  small  brig  fgr  Carolina. 
The  second  day  after  putting  to  sea,  a  very  bard  gale  of 
wind  came  on,  tife  vessel  strained,  and  soon  became  so 
leaky  that  the  pumps   and  the  people  baling  could  not 
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Jusep  her  free ;  and  at  lengtb,  being  worn  out  with  kboor, 
^^eten  of  tfaeoi,  with  Mr.  James,  got  into  the  only  boat 
they  bad,  witb  a  small  bag  of  biscuit  and  a  keg  of  water; 
the  vessel  soon  after  disappeared,  and  vrent  down.  They 
were  twenty  days  tn  this  boat  without  a  compass ;  then: 
tHseait  soon  got  wet  with  the  sea,  which  for  two  dsya  made 
ft  breach  oirer  the  boat ;  a  snuff»boz  sir  William  Ind  with 
him  serred  to  distiribute  their  daily  allowance  of  wider  < 
and  after  eneountering  every  diiiScuky  of  famine  and  se» 
vere  labour,  on  the  twentieth  day  they  foand  tbemselvies 
on  the  istand  of  Cuba,  not  ten  miles  from  whence  they 
had  been  embarked  out  of  a  Spanish  prison  :  but  a  prieoii 
had  no  horrors'  to  them.  The  Spaiuards  reeeived  <&em 
once  mom  into  captivity ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  only 
ibne  out  of  the  seven  perished^  though  after  they  got  en 
shore  few  c^  them  had  the  use  of  their  limbs  for  OMuy  daya. 

In  the  beginning  of  1747  Mr.  James  went  to  the  East 
Incites  as  chief  officer  of  one  of  the  East  India  company's 
ships,  and  perfornsod  two  voyages  in  thaistation*  la  174^ 
the  East  India  company  appointed  him  to  the  command  of 
a  new  ship,  the  Guardian,  equipped  as  a  ship  of  war.  In 
her  he  sailed  to  Bombay,  to  protect  the  trade  on  the  Ma- 
labar coast^  which  was  much  annoyed  by  the  depredations 
of  Angria,  and  other  pirates,  with  which  those  seas  awarmed; 
and  dnring  the  two  years  occupied  by  him  itv  oonvoytng 
the  merchant  ships  from  Bombay  and  Surat  to  the  Red 
Sea,  the  guiph  of  Persia,  and  along  the  Malabar  const  from 
the  guiph  of  Cambay  to  d^  Comorin^  be  was  frequently 
attacked  by  the  vessels  of  the  different  piratical  states.  At 
one  time  when  he  bad  near  seventy  sail  under  his  protect 
tion,  he  was  assailed  by  a  large  fleet  of  Angria's  frigates 
and  gallivats,  not  badly  provided  with  guns,  and,  *as  usual, 
full  of  men.  Having  formed  the  line  with  his  little  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  the  Guardian,  Bombay  grab,  and  Drake 
bomb^ketch,  be  engaged  the  enemy,  and  kept  them  in 
close  action  while  bis  convoy  got  safe  into  Tellicherry.  In 
this  conflict,  which  seems  on  the  part  of  both  to  have  been 
disputed  with  great  animation,  the  brave  Eoglish  com- 
mander sunk  one  of  the  enemy.*s  largest  gallivats,  and 
obliged  the  rest  to  take  shelter  in  Gheriab  and  Severn*droog. 

About  the  beginning  of  1731  he  was  appointed  comman* 
der  in  chief  qf  the  East  India  company^s  marine  forces, 
and.  hoisted  His  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Protector,  a 
flne  ship  of  44  guns.     On  April  2,  1755,  he  was  sent  witb 
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the  Proteetor,  Guardian,  Bombay  grab,  ihe  Dfake  bomt^ 
and  some  gaUivats,  to -attempt  such  of  the  ports  belonging 
to  Angria  as  lie  to  the  northward  of  Gberiah,  bis  principal 
fortress  and  capital.  The  chief  of  these  fortresses  was 
Severndroog,  which  was  well  defended  by  batteries  along 
•the  shore,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  secured  by 
a  strong  castle,  on  which  were  mounted  seventy  pieces  of 
cannon.  Having  reconnoitered  the  place,  and  informed 
himself  of  its  strength,  captain  James  made  his  attack,  and 
in  less  than  three  hours  the  governor  surrendered  the 
castle  and  the  vessels  in  the  harbour :  this  was  quickly  feU 
lowed  by  the  surrender  of  Victoria  and  four  other  forts. 
When  captain  James  returned  with  his  victorious  fleet  to 
Bombay^  be  found  admiral  Watson  there,  with  three  line  of 
battle  ships,  and  some  frigates,  &c«  The  government 
of  Bombay  consulted  with  the  admiral  about  means  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Angria;  and  the  Mahratta  states  joined 
in  the  confederacy,  having  i^ufiered  by  bis  depredations. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  with  his  little  squadron  to  recQflk 
fioitre  Gheriah,  a  place  represented  to  be  almost  impreg- 
nable from  tbe  sea.  He  judiciously  stood  close  in  to 
the  walls,  under  the  cover  of  night,  and  with  his  boat 
sounded  and  examined  the  channels  leading  to  tbe  harbour 
and  outer  road ;  in  the  day-time  he  stood  in  within  gun- 
shot of  the  walls;  and  having  in  two  days  made  himself 
perfectly  master  of  the  enemy's  strength,  he  returned  to 
Bombay.  This  piece  of  service  he  performed  with  so 
much  promptness  and  skill,  that  he  received  tbe  thanks  of 
the  governor  and  admiral;  and  they  were  so  well  per- 
suaded, from  his  report,  of  the  practicability  of  the  enter-^ 
prize,  that  no  time  was  lost  in  equipping  the  ships,  and 
embarking  tbe  troops. 

The  squadron  formed  off  Gheriah,  the  10th  of  February, 
17i6.  Captain  James,  in  the  Protector,  led  the  squadron 
to  the  attack  in  one  division,  while  another  division  of  fri-^ 
gates  led  the  bomb-ketches  in  another  line ;  a  heavy  and 
tremendous  fire  began  on  our  pan  from  the  ships  of^be 
line,  ivhile  the  shells  were  thrown  with  great  success  from 
tbe  bombs  into  the  harbour,  where  all  Angria's  ships  were 
hauled  for  safety;  these  were  soon  set  on  fire  by  the 
bombs;  the  fire  from  the  castle  and  batteries  soon  slack- 
ened, and  before  the  evening  set  iu,  the  castle  surrendered, 
and  Gheriah,  and  all  its  dependencies,  fell  into  our  hands* 
Thus  shortly  ended  an  enterprise,  which,  for  many  years. 
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had  been  in  contemplation  by  the  European  goYernments 
in  India,  but  which  was  never  before  attempted,  from  an 
idea  that  no  forcre  sufficient  could  be  brought  against  the 
walls  of  this  castle.  Lord  Clive,  at  this  time  a  lieutenant* 
colonel,  commanded  the  land  forces. 

On  the  Malabar  coast,  soon  after  this,  he  fell  in  with  a 
French  ship  from  Mauritius,  very  much  his  superior  in 
men  and  guns ;  she  was  called  Ulndienne  :  after  a  smart 
action  she  struck,  and  he  carried  her  in  triumph  to  Bombay. 
Captain  James,  in  an  eminent  manner,  displayed  his 
nautical  abilities  by  shewing,  that  in  despightof  a  contrary 
monsoon,  a  communication  between  Bombay  and  the  Co* 
romandel  coast  may  be  effected  in  cases  of  exigency.  This 
.passage  was  attempted  by  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  he 
accomplished  it  in  nearly  as  short  a  time  as  it  usually  was 
,done  in  the  favourable  monsoon.     It  was  of  the  utmost 
•moment  that  he  succeeded  at  the  time  he  did,  for  by  it  he 
confirmed  to  admiral  Watson  (then  in  the  Ganges)  the  in* 
ielligence  of  the  war  with  France,  and  brought  to  his  as- 
sistance five  hundred  troops,  by  which  the  admiral  and 
colonel  Clive  were  enabled,  in  March  1757,  to  take  Chan- 
denagore,  the  chief  of  the  French  settlements  in  Bengal. 
Id  effecting  this  passage  James  crossed  the  equator  in  the 
meridian   of  Bombay,  and  continued  his  course  to  the 
southward  as  far  as  the  tenth  degree^  and  then  was  enabled 
to  go  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  the  meridian  of  Atcheen 
head,  the  north-west  extremity  of  Sumatra,  from  whence, 
with  the  north-east  monsoon,  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  he  could  with  ease  gain  the  entrance  of  the 
Ganges,  or  any  port  on  the  Coromandel  coast.' 

In  1759  captain  James  returned  to  his  native  country. 
The  East  India  company  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
elegant  gold-hilted  sword,  with  a  complimentary  motto, 
expressive  of  their  sense  of  his  gallant  services.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  chosen  a  director,  and  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  that  respectable  body  more  than  twenty  years ;  in 
which  time  he  had  filled  both  the  chairs.  He  was  fifteen 
years  deputy,  master  of  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity- 
house  ;  a  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital ;  served  two  ses- 
sions in  parliament  for  West  Looe  \  and  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1778,  the  king  was  pleased  to  create  him  a  baronet. 
Hje  planned  the  reduction  of  Pondicberry  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  received  a  rich  service  of  plate  from  the 
India  company,  as  a  testimony  of  their  sense  of  his  skill 
and  judgment  in  that  afiair. 
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On  the  16th  of  December  17S3»  sir  Wtliian  ditd^  aged 
sixty-two.  In  the  year  foUowiBg)  a  handsome  fouildhig^ 
was  erected  on  his  estate  in  Kent,  near  the  top  of  Shooter's- 
bill,  in  the  style  of  a  casde,  with  three  sides^  and  com* 
manding  a  most  extensiire  Tiew*  The  lowest  room  b 
ndomed  with  weapoiiS)  peculiar  to  the  different  countries 
of  the  east  The  room  above  has  different  views  of  naval . 
actions  aod  enterprises  painted  on  the  ceiling,  in  which  iir 
.William  bad  been  a  considerable  actor.  The  sop  of  the 
bnilding  is  finished  with  battlements,  about  sixty  feet  ftom 
the  base.  The  top  of  the  batdenents  is  four  bundled  and 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  Shooter's^hiU,  and  more  tiiim 
csie  hundred  and  forefeet  higher  than  the  top  of  St.  PsnPs 
copola.  On  a  tablet  ofer  (£e  entrance  door  is  thb  in- 
scription : 

**  This  buildifig  was  erected  mscclxxxiv,  by  the  retntsentativte 
Of  die  kts  sir  Wsiism  JameS/  baft,  to  commemorate  that  grilalit 
cttosr's  adnerssaento  in  the  Bast  InMes»  daring  has  (wmwid  of . 
the  company's  marine  forces  in  th<»e seas  ^  andina  partiteulsr  man* 
ner  to  reoonl  the  conquest  of  .the  castle  of  Sevemdroog,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  which  fell  to  his  superior  valour  and  able  con- 
duct on  the  ?d  day  of  April,  m,dcc,lv/* 

Of  sir  William,  it  is  said,  by  a  person  who  knew  him 
iutimately  near  thirty  years,  and  was  wall  acquainted  with 
bis  professional  abilities,  that  as  a  thorough  practical  sea- 
man, be  was  almost  without  an  equals  ^  &n  officer,  be 
was  brave,  TJgilaQt^  prompt,  and  resolute;  patient  in  dif- 
ficulty, with  a  presence  of  mind  that  seemed  to  grow  from 
danger. ' 

JAMES  Di  VoRAOiNE,  a  celebrated  Dominican,  so  called 
from  the  pla.ce  of  his  birth  in  the  state  of  Genoa,  was  bora 
about  1230.  He  was  provincial  aad  counsellor  of  his 
order,  and  afterwards  appointed  archbishop  of  Genoa,  by 
pope  Nicholas  IV".  1292.  He  ruled  his  church  with  great 
wisdom  and  prudence,  held  a  provincial  council  in  1293, 
and  died  July  14,^1298.  He  left  a  "  Chronicle  of  Genoa," 
pul)lished  in  torn.  XXVI.  of  the  collection  of  Italian  authors 
by  Muiatori;  a.  great  number  of  "  Sermons,"  1589^  and 
1602,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  other  works;  among  the  most  ce- 
lebrated is  a  collection  of  legends  of  the  saints,  known  br 
the.  .aanne  of  "  The  Golden  Legend ;"  the  first  edition  is 
Colo^na,  1470,.  fol,  scarce;  the  Italian  translation,  Venice^  . 

**  ^onrnranicalei  by'ladr  Jaaies  to  liff r.- Penimiit.-»*A»iattc  Annmd  IteglMliPf 
foJ.  II. 
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1476,  fol.  is  also  very  scarce,  as  is  the  fim  edition  of  the 
French  translation,  by  John  BaulUer,  Lyons,  1476^  folio. 
This  work  contains  so  many  puerile  and  ridiculous  fables, 
that  Mekhior  Cano  said,  <<  the  author  had  a  mouth  of  iron, 
a  heart  of  lead,  and  but  little  wisdom,  or  soundness  of. 
judgpnent."  ^ 

JAMES  BE  ViTRi,  a  celebrated  cardinal  in  the  thir-  * 
teenth  ceatuiy,  born  at  Yitry,  a  village  near  Paris,  was 
eaaon  of  Ogmes,  then  pastor  of  Argenteuil,  attended  the 
crusades,  staid  a  long  time  in  the  Levant,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Acre,  otherwise  called  Ptolemais.  Gregory  IX. 
created  him  cardinal  in  123Q,  and  gave  him  the  bishopric 
of  Frescati.  He  was  afterwards  legate  in  France,  Brabant, 
and  the  Holy  Land ;  in  all  which  of&ces  his  zeal  and  pru- 
dence were  remarkable.  He  died  April  30, 1244,  at  Rome. 
He  left  many  works,  the  most  curious  and  most  sought 
after  ammig  which,  is  an  ^  Eastern  and  Western  History,^* 
in  Latin,  in  *^  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,**  by  Canisius.  The 
third  book  has  been  published,  with  some  alterations,  in  the 
third  volume  of  P.  Martenne^s  "  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum.'" 

JAMESON  (George),  an  eminent  artist,  the  Vandyck 
of  Scotland,  was  born  in  Aberdeen  in  1586.  At  what  age 
he  went  abroad  is  not  known,  but  he  studied  under  Rubens, 
with  Vandyck,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1628.  After 
his  return,  he  applied  with  indefatigable  industry  to  por- 
trait in  oil,  though  he  sometimes  practised  in  history  and 
landscape.  His  largest  portraits  were  generally  somewhat 
less  than  life.  His  excellence  is  said  to  consist  in  delicacy 
and  softness,  with  a  clear  and  beautiful  colouring.  When 
king  Charles  L  visited  Scotland  in  1633,  the  magistrates, 
knowing  his  majesty's  taste,  employed  Jameson  to  make 
drawings  of  the  Scotish  munarchs,  with  which  the  king 
was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  sat  to  him  for  a  full  length 
picture,  presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring  from  his  finger, 
and  on  account  of  a  complaint  in  his  eyes  or  head,  the 
king  made  him  wear  his  hat,  a  privilege  which  he  ever 
after  used,  and  commemorated  by  always  drawing  himself 
with  bis  hat  on.  So  far  also  he  imitated  his  master 
Rubens. 

Many  of  the  considerable  families  in  Scotland  are  pos- 
sessed of  works  by  this  great  artist.  The  greatest  collec- 
xioii  is  that  at  Taymouth,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  BreadaU 

*  Cave. — DupiD.— Moreiri. — Saxii  Onomast.  •  Ibid. 
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bade.  Sit  Jdhn  Campbell  of  Gleitorcby,  hU  l^rdshij^'ft 
ancestor,  having  been  the  chief  aird  eariiest  patrDn  6f 
JamesoD,  who  had  attended  that  g^ntlefnan  in  hia  travels. 
In  different  gentleinen's  houses  in  the  county  of  Aberdeertj 
there  are  Jiortraits  by  Jameson,  as  welt  as  in  the  balls  of 
Marischal  and  King*s  colleges.  The  most  ioter^stiog  of 
his  trictures  is  that  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Findlater^  at 
Culten-hoase.  This  piece  represents  Jaitiason  bifldselfj  as 
laLtge  as  life,  with  a  round  hat  on  bis  head.-  He  is  k>oki>n^ 
ydu  in  the  face,  i<rith  his  left  hand,  in  which  is  his  paMet, 
on  a  table,  and  his  right  over  it,  the  forefinger  of  wbi«b 
points  to  several  small  pictures  in  the  back  ground.  Drvi^ 
a  black  jacket  with  a  white  falling  band.  In  the  back 
gfound  are  ten  squares,  of  about  six  intbe^,  representing 
portraits,  some  or  them  full  lengths ;  some  of  the  squares 
have  two  or  thtee  figures,  and  one  of  tbi^m  is  a  sea-pieeei 
Site  df  the  picture,  within  the  frame,  two  fe^t  ten  inehea 
in  breadth,  by  two  feet  eight  in  height  In  the  same 
hbiise  is  anothet  picture  attributed  to  the  same  artist^  thrt^e 
fe^t  sijt  inches  high,  by  two  Feet  eight  broad.  The  subject 
ihust  allude  to  the  civil  war,  as  it  represents  a  crown,  bot* 
tool  upihost ;  sceptre,  baton,  toyk\  standard,  beeped  neaf 
it ;  a  printed  scroll,  a  casket  cbvered  with  crimson  velvet, 
lid  open,  with  necklaces  and  toys.  At  the  bottom,  on  thCi 
right  hand,  is  a  small  figure  about  four  inches  long,  badly 
executed,  of  Charles  I.  which  seems  as  if  done  with  red 
chalk  on  a  white  ground. 

Mr.  Jameson  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1644,  and  was  iti*^ 
tetred  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Grey  Friare,  but  without 
any  monument.  By  his  will,  written  with  his  own  hand  in 
1641,  And  breathing  a  spirit  of  much  piety  and  benevo«> 
lence,  h&  provides  kindly  for  bis^  wife  and  children,  and 
leaves  many  lega(^ies  X6  his  relations  and  friends.  Of  hii 
family,  his  daughref  Mary  was  thrice  married :  fir&t  to 
Mr.  Burrt'ett,  of  EIrick,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen ;  ai\:er* 
wards  to  Jambs  Gregory,  the  celebrated  mathematician ; 
and  lastly  to  Mr.  Eddie,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen. 
By  all  these  gentlemen  she  had  children,  and  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  two  first  have  numerous  families  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen.  Mary  seems  to  have  inherited  a 
portion  of  her  father's  genius.  Several  specimens  of  her 
needle-Work  remain,  particularly  Jephtha^s  rash  vow ;  Su- 
sannah  and  the  Elders,  &c.  probably  from  a  design  of  her 
father's;  these  now  adorn  the  East  end  of* St.  Nicholas* 
church,  Aberdeen. 
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Though  Janeioa  wm  little  kaowii  in  Eog^and,  and  das 
nH  been  notioed  by  any  fingUsb  writer  en  the  at  Is,  except 
losd  Orfprd,  his  character,  99  well  as  bia  works^  were  highly 
esteemed  in  bis  own  Qountry*  Arthur  Johnston,  the  poet^ 
eddtessied  to  him  an  elegant  Latin  epigram^  en  the  pioture 
ei  the  marcbioiiess  of  Huntley,  which  maybe  seen  in  the 
works  of  that  author,  printed  at  Middleburgh  in  1642.^ 

JAMYN  (AuAmiJi  a  Freeoh  poet,  was,  in  his  yqmh,  a 
great  traveller,  and  ran  over  Oreeee,  the  isles  of  the 
Ardupebtgo,  and  Asia  Minor.  Poetry  being  his  delight, 
be  applied  himself  to  it.from  his^infaney ;  and  his  writings, 
boib  in  verse  and  prose,  shew  that  be  bad  carefully  studied 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  especially  the  poets.  He  is 
estefemed  the  rival  of  Ronsard,  who  waa  his  oontemporary 
and  friend ;  but  be  is  not  $0  bombasiical,  nor  so  rough  in 
ibe  use  of  Greek  words,  and  his  style  is  more  natural, 
aintple,  and  pleasing.  Jamyn  wiis  secretary  and  ehamber- 
reader  in  ordinary  to  Charies  IX.  and  died  about  1585. 
We  bare,  1;  his  "  Poetical  Works,"  in  2  vols.  2.  '<  Dis- 
conrs  d«  philosophie  a  Psssiebaris  &  it  Pedantbe,'^  whh 
•even  aeadeqiioal  diaoourtes,  the  whole  in  prose,  Parts,^ 
1584,  Iflmo,  a,  S^  A  Transition  of  Homer's  Iliad,''  in 
f  reneh  verse,  begun  by  Hugb  Salel,  and  finished  by 
Jamyn  fron  the  12th  book  inelosive^  to  which  is  added  a 
translation  of  the  three  first  books  of  the  ^*  Odyssey.*' 
He  appears  to  have  bad  some  notion  of  the  style  into  which 
Homer  ought  to  be  translated,  but  he  has  rendered  his  per- 
formaBoe  sufficiently  ridiculous  by  giving  modern  titles  to 
tbe  Greeks,  such  aa  ^he  duke  Idemeneus,  and  the  cheva- 
liers Neptune  and  Nestor.* 

JAN£WAY  (lAHfEs),  a  nonconformist  divine,  some  of 
whose  Works  are  still  highly  popular,  was  born  in  163^. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Hertfordshire,  and  tlik 
third  of  five  brothers,  who  were  all  brod  to  the  ministry, 
were  ail  consumptive,  and.  all  died  under  forty  years  of 
age.  In  1655  he  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  took  bis  master^s  degree,  but  wits  ejected 
soon  after  ike  Restoration  for  nenconformity.  H^  then  set 
up  a  meeting  at  Rotberhithe.'^  He  was  a  young  man  of 
great  industry  and  stricttiess  of  life^  and  his  preaching  is 
said  to  have  been  atteuded  with  signal  effects  npon  many, 

1  Walpole's  Aoecdotet.-^Piiik«rtoo's  Scottish  GstUry.*— Tfiom't  History  o^ 
Aberdeen.— Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland.  '  JOict.  Hist. 
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especially  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  when  he  entered  intc^ 
the  deserted  pulpits,  and  preached  to  great  numbers.  He 
also  made  it  bis  business  to  visit  the  sick  at  that  dangerous 
period.  His  labours,  which  were  too  many  for  bis  delicate 
constitution,  are  said  to  have  hastened  bis  death,  which 
happened  March  16,  liS74.  A  considerable  number  of  his 
**  Sermons^'  are  in  print«  He  also  published  the  well-known 
Life  of  his  elder  brother  John^  a  young  man  of  extraordiiiary 
piety,  which,  with  his  very  popular  *' Token  for  Children, 
has  often  been  reprinted.  His  '*  Legacy  to  his  Friends, 
before  which  is  his  portrait,  contains  twenty-seven  faoloas 
instances  of  remai*kable  deliverances  from  dangers  by  sea.^ 

JANICON  (Francis  Michael),    a  political  writer  of 
some  note,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1674,  the  son  of  a  Pro- 
testant, and  sent  early  into  Holland  for  education.     For  a 
time  he  quitted  his  studies  for  the  army,  but  nt  th^  peace 
of  Ryswick  he  resumed  his  literary  labours,  and  became 
concerned  in  the  gazettes  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and 
'Utrecht.    A  simple  and  historical  style,  with  a  clear  head, 
and  much  political  sagacity,   seemed  to  promise  great 
success  to  these  labours ;  but  his  press  being  silenceo^  on 
account  of  a  political  tract  (in  which^  however,  he  had  no 
concern),  he  retired  to  the  Hague,  and  became  agent  to 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse.    He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1730, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six.     Of  bis  works  there  are,   1 .  His 
*'  Gazettes,*'  written  in  a  good  style,  and  with  sonnd  po- 
litical knowledge.     2.  A  translation  of  Steele's  *^  Ladies* 
Library,*'   published  in   1717  and  1719,  in  2  vols,  duo- 
decimo.    3.  A  translation  of  an  indifferent  satire  against 
monks  and  priests,  written  originally  by  Antony  Gavin,  and 
printed  in  1724,  in  4  vols.  12mo.     4.  <' The  present  State 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  their  de*- 
pendencies,"  pnblished  in  1729,  in  2  vols.  12mol    This  is 
the  most  correct  work  that  is  extant,  though  it  has  been 
considered  by  Niceron  as  not  altogether  devoid  of  faults.' 

JANNONIUS.     See  GIANNONE. 

JANSENIUS  (CoaNELius),  a  learned  Flemish  prelate, 
was  born  ajb  Hulst  in  the  year  1510,  and  educated  at  Ghent 
and  Louvain.  He  became  a  proficient  in  the  Hebrew,  as 
well  as  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,    lie  was  appointed  professor 

I  Caltmj.— Granger,  toI.  III.-^Ath.  Ox.  vol.  11. 
•     •  Niceron,  vol.  XVII.— DicL  Hist. 
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#f  divinity  at  Loavaid,  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  dirinity.  In  the  council  of  Trent  he  commanded 
respect  by  his  learniog  aadvmodesty,  and'^upon  his  return 
to  Flanders  in  1568,  was  nominated  the  first  bishop  of  Ghent^ 
where  be  died  in  1 576.  His  works  were,  ^*  A  Paraphrase 
On  the  Psalms/'^  with  copious  notes,  in^  Latin^  printed  at 
Louvain  in  1569«  *^  Notes  pn  the  Books  of  Proyerbs, 
Ecclesiasiicus,  the  Canticles,  and  ..the  Book  of  Wisdom/! 
printed  i^  1586.  **  CommcQtaries  upon  some  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,^'  &c.  His  chief  vi^o^k^  however,  was 
the  ^^  Concordia  Evangelica,yt>first  priifted  in  1549,  and 
frequently  reprinted.  Of  this  wbtk  Dupin  says^  that  it  is 
the  most  per^j^jt  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  which  had 
till  that. time  appeared.  To  the  author  he  pays  a  very. 
distihgui^ed  tribute  of  respect,  as  a  very  able  expositoir 
of  Sc;riptur^  and  eminently  characterized  by  bis  learning, 
judgment,  and  perspicuity.^ 

JANSJEN,  or  JANSENIUS  (Cornelius),  bishop  of 
Ypres,  principal  of  the  sect  called  Jansenists,  was  born  in 
a  village  called  Akoy,  near  Leerdam  in  Holland,  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents,  John  Ottie  and  Lyntze  Gisberts;  and, 
having  bad  his  grammar-learning  at  Utrecht,  went  to  L0U9 
vain  in  1602,  and  from  that  to  Paris,  where  he  met  with 
John. da  Verger  de  Hauraone,  afterwards  abbot  of  Saij^t^ 
Cyran,  with  whom  be  had  contracted  a  very  strict  friend- 
ship. Some  time  after,  du  Verger  removing  to.  Bayonne, 
he  followed  him  thither;  where,  pursuing  their  stu.dijss  with 
unabated  ardour,  they  were  noticed  by  the  bishop  of  that 

|M:Qvince,  who,  conceiving  a  great  esteem  for.  them,  .pro.T 
cured  du  Verger  a  canonry  in  his  cathedral,  and  set  Jansen 
at  the  bead  of  a  college  or  school.  He  spent  five  or  isix: 
years  in  Bayonne,  applying  himself  with  the  same  vigour 
to  the  study  of  the  fathers,  St.  Austin  in  particular ;  and, 
as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  of  a. strong  constitution,  du 
Verger's  mother  used  sometimes  to  tell  her  son,  that  he 
would  prove  the  death  of  that  worthy  young  Flemipg,  by 
making  him  overstudy  himself. 

At  length,  the  bishop  being  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Tours,  prevailed  with  du  Verger  to  go  to,  Pariii;  so 
that  Jansen  being  thus  separated  from  his  friend,  and  nof 
#ure  of  the  protection  of  the  new  bishop,  left  Bayonne; 
and  after  twelve  years  residence  in  France  returned  (9 
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Lotttttin^  wiMre  ^e  wtt  cbes^n  Jpruicipal  of  tbe  college  of 
St.  Pafctieria.  Bot  Ihis  plae^  ^wa*  not  alta^tber  so^  agree- 
able, <aa  it  did  not  affoiVl  Mm  leisure  to  pursue  faii  itudies 
$0  much  aa  h^  wi«fo«d,  for  wiMch  reaion  be  refated  to  t^ach 
pbilosQ^ihy.  He  took  his  4/egt^e  of  D.  D.  in  16  it,^  witb 
^eiit  roputatioHy  wat  adwioted  •aprofesBor  fa  ordinary,  aii4 
grew  into  so  mHch  estaem,  tbaib  icbe'  university  ^eiit  him 
twice,  in  1624>,  and  the  entttliig  ybar^  upwi  alTatrs  of 
great  oonaiaqneiiee^  into  Spaing  and  Ih^  king  of  Spahi^  ^ia 
sovereigfH  mlide  bim  professot  of  «he  Holy  8cfiptiites  io 
LouvaiA,  in  1630,  ootwitihatandiiig  the  Spanish  inqui^itiou 
lodged  «6aie  infoniiation  titgainst  him  in  162T,  with  Basil 
4e  Leon,  th<e  pria^ipal  doetdv  ^  the  UniTersi^  of  8a}a- 
naiyca,  nt  wbeae  house  be  lodged,  assercittg  tbat  he  waa 
a  Dutobtnao,  iiiid  ooiisequen^y >  an  heretiic ;  but  Sitoil 
anawei^d  them  so  ttuoh  to  the  admntago  of  JaQ^eo,  that 
his  enemies  were  disappointed.  Meamirbile,  the  king  of 
Spafo  observing  wftb  a  jeatous  eye  the  intriguvug  politics 
and  gtx)w»Rg  power  of  the  treiicb,  eittployed  bis  new  pro^ 
fosaor  to  wri«e  a  book,  insinuating  tiiat  they  were  no  good 
Cathojios,  frince  tbey  made  do  scruple  of  farming  alliances 
with  Ptotestant  «tat6$«  Jaiuseu  performed  the  task  in  faia 
^^  Mars  Gallicus,"  which  is  i^Iete  with  invidious  exclama* 
cions  against  the  Services  France  continually  Terndered  t^ 
the  'P4K>te^ta;nts  of  Holland  and  Germany,  to  the  great 
iajury  of  t^  Romiah  religion  ;  and  the  Dutch  are  treated 
as  rebels,  wbo  own  the  republican  liberty  they  enjoy  to  an 
i^fataiKHis  usurpation.  It  was  this  service  tbat  proibured 
bnti  tbt  in&tre,  in  16^5,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  sen 
0{  Ypres. 

'Sdtfie  years  befoi^,  he  had  maintained  a  controversy 
against  the  Protestants  upon  the  subject  of  grace  and  pre** 
dfibfsti nation,  oecasioned  by  the  following'  circumstances: 
the  Staftes^G^neral  pobiisihed  an  edic^  in  1€29,  forbidding 
Hhe  public  ex^cise  of  the  Ronnsli  religion  in  Boisleduc  ; 
tod  ba'^ring  appropriated  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  t4ie 
mayoralty  of  that  city  to  the  ser^ict*  of  the  Pitocestant'  re- 
ligion, appointed  four  ministers  to  preach  fhere.  These, 
besfcring  that  many  telanders  co^cetning  their  doctrine  were 
sedretly  spread,>  published  a  nmnifesto,  declaring  that  tbey 
taught  nothing 'but  the  pure  gospel,  and  intreating  their 
adversaries  to  propose  whatever  objecti^n^  they^might  have 
to  make  in  a  public  manner.  This  was  answered  only  by 
Jansen,  in  a  piece  entitled  "  Alexipbarmacum,"  in  1630. 
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Gilbert  Voetiust  9ne  of  the  faui*  i^inisyters  wiv)  pr^ac^ed  in 
BQi&Leduc,»  wr^te  ^  ^Auirks/*  ^ntijded.  '*  PbiLgMQiJUs  Ro-^ 
manus  correctus/'  which  Jansen  refuted  in  anotl^er  piecp^ 
en  titled  '^  NoUrum  SpongiV'  in  16?1*  Tbe  ^ut^r  of 
Ch^se  ^*  Rqoiarks/*  replying  iq  a  large  book,  ^entitled 
'^  Desperata  capsa  Pap^tus/*  in  1.635;  this  was  answered 
by  Frocnond,  a  friend  of  Jansen^  who  atyled  his  piec^^ 
,  *^  Causae  de8{)eratii^  Qisberti  Yoe^ii,  ad  versus  Spongi^^ 
Jansenii,  Crisis  osteosa."  This  was  pointed  ^  AntW|&tp  pn 
1636,  and  refuted  by  Martin  Schoockius,  professor  pf  h^s* 
tory  and  eloquence  at  Deventer,  the  title  of  whose  answer 
was  ''  Deaperatissioia  causa  Pap^tus  >"  ttiis  was  published 
in  1638:  ^ad  here  the  dispute  ended,  unless  the  piece 
belongs  to  it  which  was  published  by  Fromondus  io  «tbe 
year  1640,  entitled  **  Sycopfaqjnta;  epistoliei  ^d  pisbeittum 
Voetium.** 

3iu  Jansen  bad  another  war  to  maint^io^  wbi^^b  m^y  be 
called  a  Protestant  one ;  for  Theodore  Simopis,  ^  w^v^ipg 
Roiiiiait  CatboUc,  who  wanted  a  master^  waited  opo^  hijpi 
^t  LouvaJQ,  desiring  him  to  clear  up  some  doubts  be  bad 
about  the  pope's  infallibility,  the  worship  of  the  euohfirist, 
^i)d  sQme  other  points.     Jatiseu,  being  puzzled  with  this 
man's  objections,  told  him  one  day,  that  be  would  -n^  dis* 
p^tf?  with  bim  by  word  of  mouth,  but  in  writing;  ^nd  tb^t 
he  saw  plenty  he  had  to  do  with  a  Roman  Protestant  Ca- 
tholic, wbp  wpuld  soon  go  to  Holl^nd^  .and  th^i*e  bp^t  be 
.bad  overcon^e  bim.     Simonis,  with  somie  difiicjUilty,  <;9fn- 
.  plied  «vitb  the  proposal ;  bnt  after  bf>th  bad  written  twice 
on  Ijb^  subject  in  question,  his  Ipdgi^gs  were  aarraunded. 
with  soldiers,  and  fadmself  threatened  wiijn  (t^  pvinisbioeut 
fd^e  to  heretics.    The  duke  d'Arohot's  s«icnetary  ei^claioft^ 
aloud  against  him,  and  said,  that  th^rij^wa^  wood  enough 
in  bis  n>aster's  forests  to  burn  that  heretic.  Biit  as  tbe  per- 
son who  examined  Slmonis,  in  the  name  pf  the  archbisbop 
of  Malines,  deplared  that  b^  bad  found .  him  la  good  Ca- 
tholic, and  fully  re^solved  to  persev^rie  in  jtbe  Ro^ii^h  com- 
•munioQ,    the  fJirispner  was   set    at   liberty,    and   Jpuisen 
obliged  %o  paj)^  tb^  expences  of  the  soldiera.     Xet  this  Si- 
.monis,  two  years, after,  turned  Protestant,  and  publisbeil 
a  book,  entitled  '^  De  statu  et  neligione  propria  Papatus  ad- 
.versus  Janseuium."     He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  no 
^stability,  for  he  firsit  quilted,  the  Lutheran  communion  to  go 
^iiver  m  that  of  Upm€;9  ^ben  tmned  Lutheran  again,"  and  at 
«Usi  Spcinian.    :He  was  principal  of  the  SociiMiaB  cpUege  of 
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Kisselm  in  Lithuania^  was  well  versed  in  ttie  Crreek  tonguey 
and  translated  Comenius's  <<  Janoa  linguarum**  into  thai 
language. 

Janseu  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  the  bishopric  of  Ypres, 
than  he  undertook  to  reform  the  diocese ;  but  before  he 
had  completed  this  good  work,  be  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
plague,  May  16,  1638.  He  was  buried  in  his  cathedral, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory;  but  in 
1665,  bis  successor,  Francis  de  Robes,  eaused  it  to  be 
taken  down  privately  in  the  night ;  there  being  engraved 
on  it  an  eulogium  of  bis  virtue  and  erudition,  and  parti* 
cularly  on  his  book  entitled  '^  Augustinus ;''  declaring,  that 
this  faithful  interpreter  of  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  St* 
Austin,  had  employed  in  that  work  a  divine  genius,  an  in* 
defatigable  labour,  and  his  whole  life^-time ;  and  that  the 
church  would  receive  the  benefit  of  it  upon  earth,  as  he  did 
the  reward  of  it  in  heaven  ;  words  that  were  highly  inju- 
rious  to  the  bulls  of  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent  X.  who  then^ 
had  censured  that  work.  The  bishop  destroyed  this  mo- 
nument by  the  express  orders  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  archduke  Leopold,  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  chapter, 
wiiich  went  such  lengths  that  one  of  the  principal  canona 
•  had  the  courage  to  say,  ^*  it  was  not  in  the  pope's  nor  the; 
king's  power  to  suppress  that  epitaph  */'  so  dear  was  Jan- 
sen  to  this  canon  and  his  colleagues.  He  wrote  several 
other  books  besides  those  already  mentioned  :  1.  ^  Oratio 
de  interioris  homints  reformatione."  2.  ^'Tetrateucbus 
sive  commentarius  in  4  evangelica."  3.  **  Pentateuchus. 
sive  commentarius  in  5  libros  Mosis."  4.  Tbe  Answer  of 
the  Divines  of  Louvain,  ^*  de  vi  obligandi  conscientias  quam 
haberit  edicta  regia  super  re  monetaria."  5.  Answer  of 
the  Divines  and  Civilians,  "  De  juramento  quod  publica 
auctoritate  magistratui  designate  imponi  Solet.*'  But  his 
^'  Augustinus"  was  his  principal  work,  and  be  was  employed 
upon  it  above  twenty  years.  He  left  it  finished- at  his 
death,  and  submitted  it,  by  his  last  will,  in  tbe^  qompletest 
manner,  to  tbe  judgment  of  the  holy  see.  Hi^  ^executors, 
Fromond  and  Calen,  printed  it  at  Louvain,  in  1640,  but 
suppressed  his  submission.  The  subject  is^di^ie  g>^ce,  free* 
wil),  and  predestiaation.  '<  In  this  bock,^'^  says  Mosbeim^ 
^\  which  even  the  Jesuits  acknowledge  to  be  the  production 
of  a  niau  of  learning  and  piety,  the  doctrine  of  Augustine, 
concerning  man's  natural  corruption,  and  the  nature  and 
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#ffltacy  of  that  divine  grace  which  alon^  can  efface  this 
mhappy  staftn,  is  unfolded  at  large,  and  illustrated,  for  the 
most  part,  in  Augustine*s  own  words.  For  the  end  which 
Jansenius  proposed  to  himself  in  this  work,  was  not  to 
give  his  own  private  sentiments  concerning  these  important 
poins^ ;  but  to  shew  in  what  manner  they  had  been  un- 
derstood Bnd  explained  by  that  celebrated  fither  of  the 
church,  whose  name  and  authority  were  uhiyersally  revered 
in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  No  incident 
oould  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  their  religious  system,  than  the  publication  of  thb 
book;  for  as  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  differed  butvenr 
little  froin  that  of  the  Dominicans ;  as  it  was  held  sacred^ 
nay  almost  respected  as  divine,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  authority  of  that 
iUttstriouS' bishop ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  almost  diame- 
trically opposed  to  the  sentiments  generally  received  among 
the  Jesuits ;  these  latter  could  scarcely  consider  the  book 
of  Jansenius  in  any  other  light,  than  as  a  tacit  but  for- 
midable refutation  of  their  opinions  concerning  human  ft* 
herty  and  dhme  grace ;  and  accordingly  they  not  only  drew 
their  pens  against  this  famous  book,  but  also  used  their 
«MBt  strenuous  endeavours  to  obtain  a  public  condemnar 
tton  of  it  from  Rome.*'  In  Lou  vain,  where  it  was  first 
published,  it  excited  prodigious  contests.  It  obtained  se- 
veral violent  advocates,  and  was  by  others  opposed  with  no^ 
less  violence,  and  several  theological  theses  were  written 
against  it.  At  length  they  who  wished  to  obtain  the  sup^ 
pressioo  of  it  by  papal  authority,  were  successful ;  the 
Roman  inquisitors  began  by  prolribiting  the  perusal  of  it, 
in  the  year  1641  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  iJrbanVIII. 
condemned  it  as  infected  with  several  errors  that  had  bieen 
long  banished  from  the  church.  This  bull,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Lottvain,  instead  of  pacifying,  inflamed  matters 
more ;  and  the  disputes  soon  passed  into  France,  where  they 
were  carried  on  with  equal  warmth.  At  length  the  bishops 
of  France  drew  up  the  doctrine,  asthey  caJled  it,  of  Jan- 
sen,  in  five  propositions,  and  applied  to  the  pope  to  con- 
demn them.  This  was  .done  by  Innocent  X.  l>y  a  bull  pub« 
lisfaed  May  t3^l,  1653  ;  and  he  drew  up  a  formulary  for  that 
purpose,  which  was  received  by  the  assembly  of  the  French 
clergy.  These  propositions  contained  the  following  doc- 
trines: 
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1.  That  thew  ure  divine  precepts,   w)iiisfa  gooi  ma^i 

.juotwiihst^ding  tbeir  desire  to  obseiT^  ihwkt  are  nevff - 

thebsf  absolvitelj  uoable  to  obey;    aor  h«i9  Qod  givim 

thei^  tbi^i^  measure  of  graoe  which  is  essenti«JJy  iiefP«wary 

to  tw/^v  them  qapable  of  socb  pbedi^i>ce.    2*  That  no 

person^  iu  this  corrupt  state  of  nature  cao  resist  tlie  io^ 

iiueoce  of  divine  grace,  when  it  operates  upon  the  mmi* 

,:i.  That  in  order  to  render  human  actio^is  meritorio«9>  i/t  js 

not  requisite  (hat  they  be  exempt  from  nec^ssUjf^  but  oidy 

^fi^at  tjkiey  be  free  from  comtnunL    4.  That  the  Semipe-* 

iag^s  err  grievously  in  maintaining  that  the  hNunaa  will  is 

.^Mowed  with  the  power  of  either  receiving  or  resisting  the 

luds  and  influences  of  preventing  grace.    5.  That  whoever 

a)£rms  ihiJt  Jesus  Christ  made  expiation  by  bks.suflbriDgs 

aad  dead)|  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind)  is  a  Semi  pelagian* 

Of  these  propositioin«  ^Ue  pontiff  declared  the.  first  four 
.on]ly  heretical;  but  he  pronounced  the  fifth  rashy  im- 
pioas)  and  injurious  to  dbe  Supreme  Beiisig.  Jaasenius, 
hoftveveri  was  qot  named  in  the  bull*  nor  was.  it  declared  that 
.  these  five  propositions  were  maiataioed  iu>tbe  book  entitled 
^^  Augnstipus/*  to  the  sense  in  which  the  pope  fc^d  con- 
dei9i>ed  them.  Hence  Antony  Arnauld,  doctor  of  the 
.Sorbonne,  invented  a  distinction,  which  the  other.  Jaase- 
uiats  took  up  as  a  defence.  He  separated  the  matter  x>f 
doctrine^  or  righty  and  of faci^  in  the  controversy  i  vui  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  bound  to  believe  the  fire  poo- 
positions  justly  condemned  by  the  Roman  pontiffi  hut4lid 
not  acknowledge  that  these  propositions  were  to  be  found 
.in  the  book  of- Janseuius,  in  the  sense  in  which  tbey  were 
condemned.  Hence  arose  the  famous  dustioctian  between 
the  /act  and  the  right.  They  did  not,  however^  long  en-^ 
joy  the  benefit  of  this  artful  distinction.  The  restless  and 
JAvincible  hatred  of  their  enemies  pursued  them  in  er«r|* 
;quarter,  and  at  length  engaged  Alexander  VII.  .the  sue- 
.cessor  of  Innocent,  to  declare  by  a  solemn  .ball,  isaued  in 
.i636,  tiiat  the  five  protpositions  weve  the  teneis  of  Jaose* 
j^ius,  and  were  contained  in  bia  book.  The  ponttf  did 
j)ot  stop  here ;  .Uu  tto  this  flagrant  instance  of  iaipnadeooe 
iidded  aaotber  still  more  shucking  :.  for,  in  the  year  1^65, 
he  sent  into  France  the  iorm  of  a  declaraUoo,  which  was 
|Eo  be  subscribed  .by  all  who  aspired  to  any  preferment  19 
the  church;  and  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that,  ik^five 
propositions  were  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Jansenias,  ia 
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the  mme  fiiasui^i^1ffhik^^^y  hud  b($en>jco;icldteAed.fay 
cb<^r^l|.     This  )d^[^t$it4(M/.  the  ^^fiQxsiinfijkd  tmnerityof 
ivhiqh,  as  weU>a»iU  coi)jtei)tio*us  4e9(Gl^icyi  appeared  to  «he 
li|09t  odii>iH^.tigh|t,  j[tot:only  ti9  the  f^as&siist^^bni  tko  to 
tbf;w4fl^|>ar.t<if  tii)9.£reA€h  naiHHi,  {produced  the  most  di^ 
plarahlci  dUi4io^^«nd  tunmits^  |i:w«s<km»ediftidy; opposed 
with  vjgoiMr 4piy  tbe^ Ja^fteimls.,  ^who^.thuB  profoked^  weiA 
#9  fiir?  a^' W 'in»ifrtiiiii  tbtiA^iniTTia^tfT^.t^^yiziC/,  the  pope  was 
fnUible,  'espeffiAUy.whien  his  /diecmckifs  vrtere  nhereiy  petso* 
9i4  wd>no(  ^KMlfivmed  by«  geoerfii  council ;  and  c6n5i&- 
^^W^^  'tbflit  lit  was  neither  ohiigaAoiry  ^Ir  necessary  to  6ib«- 
scribe  this  papM  ^edarMioD^  ^hijeh  bafd,  as  they  alleged, 
9iq| y!  a  i»att^  of  fact  forits  obJ0Bt.>  /Theasse^bly  t>f  the 
iflei^gf  nev^tbeless)  iilsiated  upott-  .suhscrtption  to  the  fotv 
nmtory  s  tnd  all  ecclesiafltics^  mobksi  fiuns^  and  otheors^  ia 
everj^  4idce«e,  ^'were  obliged  to  sobsccibe*'  .  Those  who  te* 
fuaedy    were  interdicted  and  exeoMifiiimiGated ;   anditbej 
^en  talked  of  entering  a  process  agtiin&t  four  bishops,  who 
in  their  |>abUc  instruments  bad.  distinguished  the  fact  &oni 
ibe  right;  and  declared^that  they  desired  only  a  respectfut 
fad  submissive  silence  in  regaj*d  to  the  fact.   J'he  aSair  was 
m  length  accommodated  in  I66i(,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Clemeot  IX.  who  was  satisfied  that  tbe  bt^bops  should  6iAb<» 
scribe  themselves,  and  make  others  subscribe  purely  and 
simply ;  tliough  they  declared  escpresalyy  that  they  did  not 
jdesir^  the  same  submission  for  the  fact,  but  for  the  right. 
This  aecommodation,  styled  the  Peace  of  Clettient,  was  for 
R  time  complied  with ;  yet  the  ^dispute  about  subscribing 
was  afterwardis  renewed  both  in  Ftandcrsand  France;  and 
therefore  Imfiocent  Xll.  by  a  brief,  in  l^Q^,  directed  to 
the  bishops  in  Flanders,  declared  ^tfaat  no  addition  should 
be  m^de  totheformujary,  but  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
4»ubscribe  sincerely,  without  any  ^distinction,  i^estricftioB,  0r 
.«tposition,  condemning  the  propositions  extracted  from 
Jansen^s  book,  in  the|)lainiandob«^k)«ts  sense  of  the  words. 
A  reisolution  of  a  case  of  conscience,  signed  by  forty  doc** 
flors,  in  wiHch  tbe  distinctieo  of  the  fitct  from  the  right 
•was  tolerated,  re*-infiamed  the  dispute Jn  France  nbout*  the 
jbeginning  of  the  last  century  :  when'ipope  Clement  ]f^f  II. 
by  4  bull  dated  July  15,  170*5^  dedaned,'  tbat>a  respectful 
silence,  is  not  sM^cidnt  |o  testify  the.  dbedience  due  to  the 
constitutions;  but  that  all  the  faithful  ought  to  condemn 
as  heretical,  not  dnly  with  their  mouths, -bfitr  in  theif  hearts, 
the  sense  of  Jansen's  book,   which  is  condemned*  iti'tlie 
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five  propoitlionfi  ms  the  tense  which  the  words  property 
import ;  and  that  it  is  unUwftil  to  subscribe  with  any  other 
thottghti  mind,  or  sentiment.  Thb  constitution  was  re- 
ceived by  the  general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  in 
1705,  and  poblished  by  the  king^s  authorityi.  Neverthe* 
less,  it  did  not  pat  an  end  to  the  disputes,  especially  in  the 
Low  Countries,  where  various  interpretations  of  it  were 
made ;  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  contest  grew  hotter 
than  ever,  after  the  pope,  by  bis  constitution  of  Sept.  IS^ 
1713,  condemned  101  propositions,  extracted  firoia  the 
*<  Paiaphrase  on  the  New  Testament,'*  by  Pere  Qoesnei^ 
wlio  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Jaosenists.' 

JANSSENS  (Abraham),  an  excellent  artist,  was  bonr 
at  Antwerp  in  1569,  with  a  wonderful  genius  (or  painting, 
and  in  his  youth  executed  some  pieces  whieh  set  him  above 
all  the  young  painters  of  his  time ;  but  becoming  ena-' 
moured  of  a  young  woman  at  Antwerp,  whom  be  obtained 
in  marriagCi  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  dissipated  course  of 
life,  which  soon  impoverished  him,  and  afiected  his  tern* 
per.  He  gfew  jealous  of  Rubens,  and  sent  a  challege  to 
that  painter,  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
were  to  decide  the  matter,  so  soon  as  their  respective 
woiics  should  be  finished ;  but  Rubens,  instead  of  accept* 
ing  the  challenge,  answered  that  he  willingly  yielded  him 
the  preference,  leaving  the  public  to  do  them  justice. 
There  are  some  of  Janssens'  works  in  the  churches  at 
Antwerp.  He  painted  a  descent  from  the  cross  for  the 
great  church  of  Boisleduc,  which  has  been  taken  for  a 
piece  of  Rubens ;  and  is  thought  no  ways  inferior  to  any 
of  the  works  of  tbat  great  painter ;  but  his  chief  work 
is  his  resurrection  of  Laaarus,  in  the  Dusseldorf  gallery.*    ' 

JANSSENS  (HoKOams  Victor),  another  artist,  was 
bom  at  Brussels  in  1664.  Having  applied  sedulously  to 
the  practice  of  the  art,  and  made  much  proficiaacy,  he 
was  employed  by  the  duke  of  Holstetn  at  a  pension  of  80O 
florins,  and  afterwards  enabled,  by  the  same  munificeat 
patron,  to  go  to  Italy,  where,  at  Home,  be  stadied-  the 
works  of  Raphael,  and  became  eminent  in  iame.  He 
afterwards  associated  with  Tempesu  the  landscape  painter, 
and  pmQted  figures  in  bis  pictures.  In  general  his  pictures 
iure  small  iik  siae,  and  have  somewhat  of  the  style  of  Albaoo. 

^  I>apitt.«^Qea  Diau«-lloi«ri.«-*Motheim't  Cboich  History. 
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His  io^miiion  was  copious,  and  his  works  are  very  pleasing^ 
He  died  in  1739,  at  the  age  of  75.' 
r  JAN8SENS  (CoENELius)y  called  also  JoHNSON,  a  por-' 
trait-painter  of  very  extraordinary  merit,  was  born  at 
Amsierdam  ;  when,  is  not  exactly  ascertained.  It  appears 
that  be  painted  in  England  as  early  as  tbe  year  1618,  ifi 
tiie  reign  of  JFames  L  Here  he  continued  with  very  great 
and  deserved  success  till  tbe  arrival  of  Vandyke,  whose 
tNUdsc^ndent  talents  and  taste  Janssens  was  not  quite  equal 
to  cope  with.  On  tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  civil  war  be 
jsetumed  to  his  own  country  in  1648 ;  leaving  behind  him 
a  number  of  excellent  characteristic  portraits  in  the  great 
iismilies  of  this  island.  He  retired  first  to  Mtddleburg^ 
and  afterwards  to  Amsterdam,  where  be  died  in  1665. 
His  style  of  design  was  formal  and  void  of  taste,  but  bis 
features  are  justly  marked,  and  the  faces  of  his  portraits 
b»ve  great  character,  and  an  air  of  nature,  possessing 
much  sweetness  of  tone  in  the  colouring,  and  finished  very 
highly  ;  too  much  so,  indeed.  His  pictures  are  generally 
on  wood,  and  with  black  draperies  ;  an  arrangement 
adopted  frequently  by  Rubens  and  Vandyke.' 
'.  JAQUELOT.     See  JACQUELOT. 

JARCHI  (Solomon  Ben  Isaac),  otherwise  Raschi  and 

ISAAKI,  a  famous  rabbi,  was  born  in  1104,  at  Troyes  in 

Champagne  in  France.     Having  acquired  a  good  stock  of 

Jewish  learning  at  home,  he  travelled  at  thirty  jrears  of 

age  ;    visiting  Italy,  Greece^  Jerusalem,  Palestine,   and 

£gyp^  where  he  met  with  Maimonides.     From  Egypt  he 

passed  to  Persia,  and  thence  to  Tartary  and  Muscovy  ;  and 

last  of  all,   passing  through  Cermany,  he  arrived  in  his 

native  country,  after  he  had  spent  six  years  abroad.     After 

his  return  to  Europe,  he  visited  all  the  academies^  and 

disputed  against  the  professors  upon  any  questions  pro» 

posed*  by  them.     He  was  a  perfect  master  of  tbe  Talmud 

and  Gemara,  but  filled  the  postils  of  the  Bible  with  so 

many  Taloiudical  reveries,  as  totally  extfnguish^ed  both  the 

literal  and  moral  sense  of  it.     Many  of  his  commentaTies 

are  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  some  have  been  translated  into 

Latin  by  the  Christians,  among  which  is^fiis  "  Commentaty 

upon  Joel,'*  byGenebrard;  those  upon  Obadiah,;  Jonah, 

and  Zephaniah,  by  Pontac  ;  that  upon  Esthei^,  -  by  ThiBp 

Daquin.     But  the  completest  of  these  translations  is  that 

»  PilkiDgtoik  *  PilkiDgton—Wal pole's  Anccddies; 
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of  bis  CoQimeiitaiies  on  tbe  Peniateacb,  and  some  dtb€f 
books,  by  Fred.  Breithaupt,  who  has  added  leameA  iM>tM 
The  style  of  Jardhi  is  so  concise,  that  k  is  no  easy  thing  to 
Qndersund  him  in  several  piaces,  without  the  help  of  other 
Jewish  interpreters.  Besides,  when  he  meiitionB  the  tra« 
ditiom^  of  the  Jews  recorded  in  their  writings,  be  ndver 
qaotes  the  chapter  nor  the  page ;  which  gives  no  small 
trouble  to  a  translator.  He  introduces  also  several  French 
words  of  that  century,  which  have  been  very  mucb  cor-^ 
rupted,  and  cannot  be  easily  understood.  M.  Breitba^pt 
has  overcome  all  those  difficulties.  The  style  of  his  trans^ 
lation  is  not  very  elegant :  but  it  is  dear,  and  fnliy  ex-* 
presses  the  sense  of  the  author.  It  was  printed  at  Gotba 
in  1710,  4to.  There  are  several  things  in  this  writer  that 
may  be  alleged  against  the  Jews  with  great  advantage. 
If,  for  instance,  the  modern  Jews  den}*^  that  the  Messias  is 
to  be  understood  by  the  word  Shiloh,  Gen.  xlix.  10,  they 
nay  be  confuted  by  the  authority  of  this  interpreter,  who 
agrees  with  tbe  Christians  in  his  espiication  of  that  word. 
M.  Reland  looks  upon  rabbi  Jarchi  as  one  of  the  best 
interpreters  we  hare ;  and  tells  ns  in  his  preface  to  the 
'*  Analecta  Rabbinica,'^  that  when  he  met  with  any  diffi* 
cully  in  tbe  Hebrew  text  of  tbe  Bible,  the  explicactions  of 
that  Jewish  doctor  appeared  to  him  more  satisfactory  than 
those  of  the  great  critics^  or  any  other  commentator. 

Jarchi  wrote  also  Commentaries  upon  tbe  Talmud,  and 
upon  Pirke-Avon,  and  other  works.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
skilled  in  physic  and  astronomy,  and  was  master  of  -several 
languages  besides  tbe  Hebrew.  He  died  at  Troyes  in 
1 1 80  ;  and  bis  body  was  carried  into  Boliemia,  and  buried 
at  Prague.  His  decisions  were  so  much  more  esteemed,  as 
he  had  gathered  them  from  tbe  mouths  of  all  the  doctors 
of  the  Jewish  academies  in  the  several  countries  through 
which  be  had  travelled.  His  **  Commentary  upon  the 
Genrfara,'*  appeared  so  full  of  erudition,  that  it  procured 
him  the  title  of  *•  Prince  of  Commentaries.'*  His  Com- 
tnentariesupon  the  Bibles  of  Venice  are  extant;  his  glosses 
or  Commentaries  upon  the  Talmud  are  also  printed  with 
tbe  text.  They  were  published  colleciively  in  1660,  in  4 
vols.  (2mo.  He  was  so  highly  esteemed  among  the  Jews,  as 
to  be  ranked  among  the  n>ost  illustrious  of  their  rabbies. 
He  manfied,  and  had  three 'daughters,  who  all  were  married 
to  very  learned  rabbles.' 

'  Gen.  Diet.— Morcri. 
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JARt>INS  (Mahy  Catharine  des),  %  Frendb  Uuiy,  fa« 
lAOils  for  hef  «nrititigft|  wa»  born  about  1640^  at  Alen^cuir 
in  Normandy,  wbere  bet  fatbeir  wa»  provoa£.  Her  passtons) 
as  welt  as  her  genius  came  forward  very  early*  Being 
obliged  to  quit  Alen^on^  in  consequence  of  an  iiurigm^ 
with  one  of  her  cousins,  she  w;ent  to  Paris,^  wb^re  sbe 
undertook  to  support  herself  by  her  genius,  studied  tba 
drama,  and  published  at  the  same  time  some  little  novels, 
by  which  sbe  acquired  a  name.  She  bad^  by  her  own  de- 
scription,* a  Hrely  and  pleasing  countenance,  though  not 
amounting  to  beauty,  nor  entirely  spared  by  the  sraall-pox. 
Her  attractions^  however,  soon  furni^ed  her  with  lovers, 
and  among  them  she  •distinguished  M.  Villedieuy  a  young 
oaptain  of  infantry,  of  an  elegant  person  and  lively  genius^ 
Uk  had  been  already  married  about  a  year,  but  she  per^ 
suaded  him  to  endeavour  to  dissolve  bis  marriage.  Thta 
proved  impracticable  ;  nor  was  it  likely  from  the  first  to  h6 
effected  ;  but  the  attempt  served  ber  as  a  pretext  for  ber 
attachment.  She  followed  her  lover  to  camp,  and  returned 
to  Paris  by  the  name  of  madame  de  Villedieu.  This  irrej» 
gttlar  union  was  not  loUg  happy ;  and  their  disagi-eements 
bad  arisen  t6  a  considerable  height,  when  Villedieq  w^ 
ordered  to  tbe  army,  wbere  soon  after  be  lost  his  life.  The 
pretended  widow  comforted  herself  by  living  among  pro- 
fessed wits  and  dramatic  writers,  and  leading  such  a  life  as 
IS  common  in  dissipated  societies.  A  6t  of  devotion,  brought 
on  by  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  her  female  friends,  sent 
ber  for  a  time  to  a  convent,  where  slye  lived  with  much 
propriety,  till  ber  former  adventures  being  known  in  tbe 
society,  she  could  no  longer  remain  in  it.  Restored  to  the 
world,  in  tiie  house  of  madame  de  St.  Romaine,  her  sister, 
she  soon  exchanged  devotion  again  for  gallantry.  She 
now  a  second  time  married  a  man  who  was  only  parted  from 
his  wife ;  this  was  the  marquis  de  la  Chasse,  by  whom  she 
bad  a  son,  who  died  when  only  a  year  old,  and  the  fotber 
not  long  after  The  inconsolable  widow  wasT  soon*  after 
united  to  one  of  her  cousins,  who  allowed  ber  to  resume 
the  name  of  Villedieu.  After  living  a  few  years  longer  ia* 
society,  she  retired  to  a  little  village  called  Clinchemare  in 
the  province  of  Maine,  where  she  died  in  168S.  Her 
works  were  printed  in  1702,  and  form  ten  volumes  12mOy 
to  which  two  more  were  added  in  1721,  consisting  chiefly 
of  pieces  by  other  writers.  Her  compositions  are  of  varipus 
kinds:  1.  Dramas.     2.  Miscellaneous  poems,  fables,  &c. 
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S.  RomanMs;  among  which  are^  ^'  L«  Diaordres  de 
r  Amour ;''  ''  Poitraiu  det  Foiblewies  Honwiaes  »**  <*  Les 
Exil^  de  la  Conr  d'Aaguslo;*'  which  aie  reckoned  her 
best  prodaetioos  in  this  style :  also,  '*  Cleomce,**  **  Car* 
mente,'*  '*  Les  Galaoteries  Grenadines,'*  *'  Les  Amoors  des 
Grands  Hommes,**  "*  Lysaodre/*  ^  Les  Memoirs  du  Seraii;* 
he*  4.  Other  works  of  an  amusing  kind,  such  as,  **  Les 
Annates  Galantes,'*  **  Le  Journal  Amoreoz,**  &c. 

The  style  of  this  lady  is  rapid  and  animated,  but  her 
pencil  is  not  always  torrect,  nor  her  incidents  probable. 
Her  short  histories  certainly  had  the  merit  of  eztinguisbing 
the  taste  for  the  old  tedious  romances,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  novel,  but  were  by  no  means  of  such  excellence  in . 
that  style  as  those  that  have  since  been  written  by  Duclos, 
Marivanx,  Marmontel,  and  others.  Ske  has  also  the  fault 
of  attributing  her  feigned  adventures  to  great  personages 
known  in  history,  and  thus  forming  that  confusion  of  ficti* 
tious  and  real  narratives  which  is  so  pernicious  to  young 
readers.  Her  verse  is  inferior  to'  her  prose,  being  languid 
and  feeble.' 

JARRY  (LAUfiENCE  JuiiXARD  DU),  a  French  preacher 
and  poet,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Jarry,  near  Xantes, 
about  1658.  He  went  young  to  Paris,  where  the  duke  of 
Montausier,  M.  Bossuet,  Bourdalooe,  and  Flechier,  became 
his  patrons,  and  encouraged  him  to  write.  He  gained  the 
poetical  priae  in  the  French  academy  in  1679  and  in  1714, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that,  on  tbi&  latter  occasion,  Voltaire, 
then  very  youog,  was  one  of  his  competitors.  The  suc- 
cessful poem  was,  however,  below  mediocrity,  and  con* 
tained  some  blunders  with  which  his  young  antagonist 
amused  himself  and  the  public.  One  of  his  verses  began, 
**  Poles,  glacis,  brftlans."  **  These  torrid  poles,**  could 
not  escape  ridicnle.  At  the  same  time  borwas  celebrated 
as  a  preacher.  He  was  prior  of  Notre  Dame  du  Jarry  of 
the  order  of  Grammont,  in  the  diocese  of  Xantes,  where 
he  died  in  1730.  We  have  of  his,  a  work  entitled  "  Le 
Ministere  Evangelique  ;**  of  which  the  second  editioq  was  . 
printed  at  Paris  in  1726.  2.  <<A  Collection  of  Sermons, 
Panegyrics,  and  Funeral  Orations,""  4  vols.  12mo.  3.  <*Un 
Recueil  de  divers  ouvrages  de  Piete,*"  1638,  12mo.  4. 
^*  Des  Poeseji  CbrStiennes  Heroiques  &  Morales,'"  171$, 
l2mo.* 

>  Oen.  Diet— Moreri.  «  Moreri. — ^Dict.  Hist, ' 
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JA&S  (GaBRIBL),  a  French  mineralogist,  was  born  at 
Lyons  in  1732,  His  father  was  concerned  in  the  mines  of 
Ihe  Lyonnois,  and  as  the  ,son  discovered  an  early  attach- 
tnentto  the.  art  of  metallurgy,  be  was  placed  in  the  esta-* 
biishment,  under  Trudaine,  for  the  construction  of  bridges 
and  cau^eways^  in  order  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  .of 
the  business  of  a  miner  and  civil  engineer.  He  was  sooo^ 
fixed  on  as; a  fit  person  for  introducing  improvements  into, 
the  art  of  working  mines  in  F;ance ;  and  with  this  view,  ia 
1757,.&c.  he  visited  and  strictly  scrutinized  most  of  the 
mines  ^  on  the  continent^  and  in  1765  those  in  Scotland 
and  England.  On  his  return  he  set  about  arranging  the 
observations  which  he  had  been  able  to  make,  when  a  sud* 
den  deathyjn  1769,  broke  off  his  designs.  His  works  were 
published  by  his  brother  at  Lyons,  entitled  "  Voyages  Me- 
tallurgiques,  ou  Repherches  et  Observations  sur  i^s  Mines 
et  Forges  4e  Fer,  la  Fabricatioii  de  T  Acier,  celle  du  Eer- 
blanc,  et  plusieurs  Mines  de  Charboa  de  Terre,  &cJ'  ia 
three  vols,  4to,  1774—1777.  They  are. said  to  form  a 
complete  collection  pf  theoretical  and  practical  metallurgy, 
down, to  the  time  in  which  the  observations  were  made.^ 

JAUCOLJRT  (Louis  de),  a  man  of  a  noble  family,  witli 
the  , title  of  chevalier,  who  preferred  study  and, literary 
labour,  in  which  he  was  indefatigable,  to  th^  advantages  of 
birth,  which  in  his  time  were  yery  highly  estimated,  wa^ 
born  in.  1704.  His  disinterestedness  and  his  virtues  were 
conspicuous,  and  his  knowledge  extended  to  medicine^ 
antiquitiess^  manners,  morals,  and  general  literature  ;  in  all 
which  branches  be  has  furnished  articles  that  are.reckone4 
to  do  honour  to  the  French  Encyclopedie.  The  abbe 
Barruel  says;  that  D'Alembert  and  Diderot  artfully  engaged 
a  few  such  men  of  unblemished  character  to  engage  in 
that  iindertakirtg ;  and  Jaucourt's  name  alone,  they  knew> 
WOuM.  be  thought  a  sulficient  guarantee  against  the  bad 
principles:  of  the  work,  Jaucourt  likewise  conducted  the 
*^  Bibliotheque  Raisonn^e,'*  a  j^ournal  greatly  .esteemed,| 
from  its  origin  to  the  year  1740.  In  conjunction  with  th^ 
professors  Qaubiusji  Musschenbro^k,.  and  Dr.  Massuet,  h^ 
published  the  "  Musaqum  Sebaeanum,"  in  1734,  a  book 
greatly  esteemed,  and  of  high  price.  He  had  also  composed 
a  "  Lexicon  Medicum  universale,''  but  his  manuscript, 
which  was  just  about  to  be  printed  in  Holland,  in  6  vols. 

1  Diet.  Hist.  ^ 
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fblioy  was  lost  with  the  v^atfA  in  which  It  waiB  sent  to  ihat 
cbdntiy.  Some  other  works  by  him  are  also  extant,  on 
Subjects  bf  medicine  and  nataral  philosophy.  He  iv^s  a 
member  of  the  rojral  society  of  Lmdon,  elected  in  1756, 
ind  of  the  academies  of  BerKn  and  Stockhol^m ;  and  having 
been  a  pupil  of  the  illastrious  Boerhaave»  was,  by  his 
fnterest,  strongly  invited  into  the  sei^nce  of  the  stadtholder, 
6h  very  advantageous  terms.  But  promises  had  no  effect 
tipon  a  than  iirho  was,  as  he  paints  himself,  *^  a  man  without 
nede^itres,  and  without  desires,  without  ambition,  without 
intrigues ; '  bold  enotfgh  to  Offer  Jiis  oomplimelnfts  to  the 
grefat,  but  suflSciently  pruderft  toot  to  fbrte  his  company 
lipon  theAi ;  and  one  who  sought  a  'studious  obscurity,  for 
the  iske  of  prestfving  his  tranquiHity.''  He  died  in  Fe- 
bruary 1780.*      ^  ' 

JAY  (G  01  Michelle),  lan  advocate  iti  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  very  remarkable  for  his  profouad  knowledge  of 
languages,  is  celebrated  for  having  printed  a  Polyglott  at 
bis  own  estpence,  and- thus  put'chased  glolry  with  the  loss  of 
his  fortune.  The  whole  edition  was  otibred '  to  'sale  in 
England,  but  too  great  a '  prite  being  set  upon  it,  the 
Polyglott  of  Walton  was  uddertaken  in  >a  more  commodious 
fofm.  Le  Jay  tnight  still  have  made  great '  profit  by  his 
wbrk  if 'he  'would  have  suffered  it  to'lippear  under  ^he  nsme 
bf  cardinal  Ridfaelieu,  who  w&s  vei'y  desirous  toi<emulate  the 
feme  6f  Xiilidnbs  in  tbAs  tespebt.  Being 'now  poor,  and  a 
widower,  Le  Jay  becitme  an  ecclesisjltic,  Htlis  ntaidedeBn  of 
Vezelai,  and  obtained  a  brevet  as  counselbr  of  «tgte.  He 
died  July  JO,  1675.  The  Polyglblt  of  Le^y  is  in  ten 
volutnes,  large  foUo/a  model  bf  beautiful  typography,  bttt 
too  bulky  to  be  ussi^d  with  <i6nvenienee.  It  i»  common  in 
J'i'ance,  but  of  so  little  demand,  that,' according ^taBraaet, 
it  sells  at  present  for  t'^o  francs,  not  6/;  of  oar^monefy.  It 
has  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  vertibns,  which  are  not' in  the 
Polyglott  of  Xim^ties.  The  publication  comraeneod  in 
1628,  and  was  cbncltidi^d  in  1645.  We  eadnbt  suppose 
the  editor  to  h^Vebeen  less  tfatln  two  or  three  and- thirty, 
whell'be  had  finished  a  volume  of  this  kind,  in' which  case 
be  must  have  been  near  eighty  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
It  is  not  improbable  tiiat  be  was  still  older.* 

JAIMSONIUS.     SeeJENSON. 

JEANNIN  (PetEK),  a  native  of  burgundy,    born  ia 
ISMf  and  bred  as  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon, 
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hlee  by  bis  tSiieiiU  and  pmobity  to  the  highial:  iUuitifliit  in 
bis  profet^sion.  Tho  states  of  Btirgiiudy  employed  htm  to 
iuJffiifiister  the  aflEurs  of  that  province,  and  had  every  reaseni 
to  f<eliciiate  theetselvet  upon  tlieir  choice.  When  the 
orders  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  were  Meetved 
aft  I>ijon,  be  opposed  the  execution  of  them  wkfa  all  his 
infiuence  ;  and  a  few  days  after  arrived  a  courier  to  forbid 
the  murders.  T^he  appaiatmetits  of  counseikMr,  presideac, 
.and  fiaaUy  chief  pnendeut,  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon, 
were  the  rewards  of  his  merit.  Seduced  by  the  pretences 
of  the  leaguers  to  ^eal  for  religion  aud  for  the  state,  iecMinin 
for  a  time  united  himself  with  that  faction ;  but  he  soon 
/perceived  their  perfidy  and  wickedness,  as  well  as  the 
completdy'ioinrested  views  of  the  Spaniards^  ati<i  repented 
of  the  stepu  Aftei^  the  battle  of  Fontaine  Frangoise^  in 
which  the  final' Mow  was  given  to  the  league,  Henry  IV». 
called  him  to  his  eooncii,  and  retained  him  in  his  court 
from  this  time  he  became  the  adviser,  and  almost  the 
friend  of  the  king,  wbo  admired  him  equally  for  his  frank- 
•oess  and  Jus  «Bigacity.  Jeminin  was  employed  in  ^e  nego- 
tiation betwteea  the  Dutch  and  the  court  of  Spain,  the  most 
diffieak  that  could  he  undertaken.  It  was  concluded  in 
160d.  After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  queen^mother 
'Confided  to  him  the  greatest  af&irs  of  the  state,  and  the 
^administration  of  the  finances,  and  he  managed  them  with 
.itnparalieled  fidelity ;  of  which  bis  poverty  at  his  deadi 
afforded  as  undoubted  proof.  He  died  in  1622,  at  the  age 
i>f^igbty-two,  having  seen  seven  successive  kings  on  the 
•ihroaieof  Fcance.  He  was  the  author  of  a  folio  collection 
-of  negociatiofis  and  memoirs,  jpriated  in  1656,  «ftnd  reprinted 
in  a  heantifttl  edition,  9  vols.  13mo,  in  the  year  1659,  which 
were  long  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  regard 
which  Henry  TV.  felt  for  hkn  was  very  great.  -  Complaining 
iKie  day  to  his  miniiibers  that  some  among  them  bad  revealed 
«  state  secret  of  importance,  he  took  the  president  by  the 
band>  saying, '^  As  for  this  good  man,  I  wtU  answer  for 
bim.'*  Yet,  though  be  entertained  such  sentiments  of  him, 
be  did  little  for  faim ;  and,  being  conseiofis  that  he  had  been 
yemiss  in. this  inspect,  said  sometimes,  *^  Maiiy  of  my  sub« 
jects  I  load  with  wealth,  to  prevent  them  from  exerting^ 
their  malice;  but  for  the  pr^ident  Jeannin,  I  always  say 
iooch,  aod  do  ltdle.*^? 
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JEBB  (John)i  son  of  Dr.  John  Jebb,  dean  of  dasbd^ti 
was  born  in  London,  early  in  1796.     He  was  a  man  much 
celebrated  among  the  violent  partisans  for  unbounded 
liberty,  religious  and  political ;   and  certainly  a  man  of 
learning  and  talents,  though  they  were  both  so  much  ab« 
sorbed  in  controversy  as  to  leave  little  among  his  writings 
of  general  use.     His  education  was  begun  in  Ireland,  and 
finished  in  England.   His  degrees  were  tkken  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  bore  public  offices,  and  obtained  the  vicarage  of 
St  Andrew's,  and  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Tor* 
kihgton,  of  Huntingdonshire,  who  was  grand-daughter  to 
the  earl  of  Harborough.    His  college  was  Peter-house^   He 
early  took  up  the  plan  of  giving  theological  lectures,  which 
were  attended  by  several  pupils,  till  his  peculiar  opinions 
became  known  in  1770,  when  a  prohibition  was  published 
in  the  university.     How  soon  he  bad  begun  to  deviate  from 
the  opinions  he  held  at  the  time  of  ordination  is  uncertain, 
but  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  21,  1775,  he  says,  ^  I  have  for 
seven  years  past,  in  my  lectures,-  maintained  steadily  the 
proper  unity  of  God,  and  that  be  alone  should  be  the 
object  of  worship.*'     He  adds,  that  he  warned  his  hearers 
that  this  was  not  the  received  opinion,  but  that  his  own  was 
settled,  and  exhorted  them  to  inquire  diligently.     This 
confession  seems  rather  inconsistent  with  the  defence  he 
addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1770.     He 
was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  establishment  of  annual 
examinations  in  the  university,  but  could  not  prevail.     In 
1775,  he  caoie  to  the  resolution  of  resigning  his  ecclesias- 
tical preferments,  which  he  did  accordingly  $  and  tlien,  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  took  up  the  study  of  physic.    For 
this  new  object  he  studied  inde&tigably,  and  in  1777,  ob- 
tained his  degree  by  diploma  from  Su  Andrew's,  and  was 
admitted  a  licentiate  in  London. 

AmidHt  the  cares  of  his  new  profisssion,  he  did  not  de« 
cline  his  attention  to  theological  study,  'nor  to  what  he 
considered  as  the  cause  of  true  liberty.  He  was,  as  he 
had  been  for  many  years,  zealous  for  the  abolition  of  sub« 
scription,  a  warm  friend  to  the  cause  of  America  against 
England,  an  incessant  advocate  for  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage  (those  pernicious  engines  for  destroying 
the  British  constitution),  a  writer  in  newspapers,  and  a 
speaker  in  public  meetings*  So  many  eager  pursuiu  seem 
to  have  exhausted  his  constitution!  and  he  died,  apparently 
9f  a  decline,  iu  March  1786. 
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Dr.  J^ohn  Jebb  was  a  man  of  varioiis  and  extensive  learn«' 
iagy  master  of  many  languages,  among  which  were  He-* 
brew  and  Arabic-;  and  during  his  last  illness,  he  studied' 
the  Saxon,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  antiquities. 
He  was  twice  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  Arabic  at 
Cambridge.  Besides  his  theological  and  medical  know- 
ledge, he  was  not  a  little  versed  in  the  science  of  law, 
which  he  once  thought;  of  making  his  profession,  even  after 
he  had  studied  physic.  He  was  also  a  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  and  was  concerned  with  two  friends  in  pub*-' 
lisbingat  Cambridge  a  small  quarto,  entitled  ^*  Excerpta 
qusdam  e  Newtonii  principiis  PhilosophisB  naturalis,  cum 
notis  variorum  ;**  which  was  received  as  a  standard  book  of 
education  in  that  university.  His  other  works  have  been 
collected  into  3  vols.  8vp,  published  in  1787  by  Dr.  Dis- 
ney, and  contain  chiefly,  (besides  the  plan  of  his  lectures, 
and  harmony  of  the  gospels,  six  sermons,  and  a  medical 
treatise  on  paralysis,)  controversial  tracts  and  letters,  on 
bis  intended  improvements  at  Cambridge,  on  subscription, 
on  parliamentary  reform,  &c.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
active,  enterprising,  and  rather  turbulent,  but  a  sincere 
man.' 

JEBB' (Samuel,  M.  D.),  a  native  of  Nottingham,  and  a 
member  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  became  attached  to 
the  nonjurors,  and  accepted  the  office  of  librarian  to  the 
celebrated  Jeremy  Collyer.  While  he  was  at  Peter-house 
he  printed  a  translation  of  "  Martyn's  Answers  to  Emlyn/' 
1718,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1719  ;  in  which  latter  year  he  in- 
scribed to  that  society  his  ^^  Studiorum  Primitise  ;'*  namely, 
*f  S.  Justini  Martyris  cum  Tryphone  Dialogus,^*  1719,  8vo. 
On  leaving  the  university,  he  married  a  relation  of  the 
celebrated  apothecary  Mr.  Dillingham,  of  Red-lion* square, 
from  whom  be  took  instructions  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry 
by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  afterwards  prac- 
tised physic  at  Stratford  in  Essex.  In  1722  be  was  editor 
of  the  ^^  Bibliotheca  Literaria,''  a  learned  work,  of  which 
only  ten  numbers  were  printed,  and  in  which  are  inter- 
i^persed  the  obs^Vvations  of  Masson,  Wasse,  and  other 
eminent  scholars  of  the  time.  He  also  published,  I.  ^^  De 
Vita  &  Rebus  gestis  Marise  Scotorum  Reginae,  Franciae 
jDotarioB."  *'  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Dowager  of  France,  extracted  from: 

'  Ijfc  prefixed  tp  bis  Works* 
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origiiUtl  recovdt  and  wnters  of  credit^*'  1T2S,  tfa    a.  An 
editioo  of  *<  Ariaiides,*'  with  noies^  1728^  ^  vols.  4to»  a 
Ttery  exceUeDt  edition.    3.  A  beauttfal  and  correct  cdi«» 
tiou  of  <^  Joannis  Caii  Britannt  de   Cambut  Briwraieia 
liber  unus ;  do  Tarioram  AntnaliuBi  &  SttrpiuBii  &c.  Itbcr  . 
uniis;  de  Libris  propriis  liber  unus;  de  Pronanciatione 
Gr«c«  &  Latin«  Lingii«»,  com  scriptioae  novft,  UbeUtts^ 
ad  opiifDorinn  exemplarium  fidem  recogntti ;  a  8.  Jebb, 
M.  D.'*  London^  172tf»  8vo.     4.  An  edition  of  Bacou'ai 
**  Opus  Miyus,'*  folio,  neatly  and  accurately  printed  for 
W.  Bowyer,  1733.     5.  **  Uumphn  Hodii,  lib,  2.  de  Gr»ci$ 
iUustribus  Lingum  Gnscie  Literaruinque  humaniorum  in- 
sUuraloribua/'  &c.  Lond.  1742,  8vo.     <<  Premittitnr  de 
Vita  &  Scriptis  ipsius  Hamphredi  PisserUtio,  anctore  S* 
Jebb,  M.  D.*'     He  wrote  also  tbe  epitaph  insefibed  on  i^ 
small  pyramid  between  Haut-Buisson  and  Marquise,  in  tbe 
road  to  Boulogne,  about  seven  miles  from  Calais,  in  me* 
mory  of  Edward  Seabright,  esq.  of  Croxton  in  Norfolkt 
three  other  English  gentlemen,  and  two  semmts,  who  wer» 
irii  murdered  Sept  20,  1713*.    The  pyramid,  being  de* 
eayed,  was  taken  down  about  1751,  and  a  small  oratory  or 
chapel  erected  on  the  side  of  the  roadf.     In  1749,  Dr. 
Jebb  possessed  all  Mr.  Bridges*s  MSS.  rriadve    to  the 
**  History  of  Northamptonshire,"  which  were  afterwards 
bought  by  sir  Thomas  Cave,  bart«  and  finally  digested, 
and  publtthed  in  2  vols,  folio,  by  the  rev.  Peter  Whalley, 
in  1791.     Dr.  Jebb  practised  at  Stratford  with  great  sac* 
cess  till  within  a  few  years  of  bis  deaths  when  be  retired 
with  a  moderate  fortune  into  Derbyshire,  where  he  died 
March  9,  177S,  leaving  several  children,  one  of  whom  i^ 
the  subject  of  the  next  article.    He  was  uncle  to  the  pre- 
ceding Dr.  John  Jebb.  ^ 

JEBB  (Sir  RicHARp,  Bart),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1729  at  Stratford  in  Essex,  where  his  father,  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  article,  practised  as  a  physician. 
He  had  a  lihend  classical  edi:|oatioti  at  Cambridge;  but 
being  by  principle  a  nonjuror,  froan  bis  father,  bfi  could 
not  1^  matriculated,  nor  tak^  any  degree  at  that  university. 

♦  See  <«  PoHticsl  8l«te,'>  vol.  XXVL  f  FMm  tte  informatio*  oT  s  geoUe- 

j^.  533,  443;  and  •*  A  Narrative  of  the  man  who  has  be^n  in  the  chapel,  whera 

flraoeedin^s  in  Vranae,  fer  diaoofermf  aiant,  he  waa  tM,  is  oooavioaallf  pef 

aad  detediog  Um   Morderata  of  ih^  fenaedifarlheMslaof  IhayarttM  vh^ 

English  Gentl«'men,>*  where  there  if  %  frert  murdered, 
print  of  the  pyramiiii  with  tbs  iiu^rip* 

IkMn.                                             ^  >  VWV^  bowyer. 
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He  afterwards  stiKiied  ni^icioe  iiii  Loodon  wd  in.L^deOi; 
and  fiom  the  univ«r«ity  in  the  latteis  aH(7  faiA  obtained  tbp 
degree  ofdoctor  of  tBedicioe*    Upon.  st^Utiag'  in  London 
he  eatered  as  licentiate  of  tbe  ccdiege  <tf  pby9icitn» ;  and 
in  176^  he.  was  elected  a  fiallow  of  that  body.     He  ^as  for 
Bome  tiipe  physician  both  to  St  George's  hospilal^  and  tp 
the  Westminster,  infirmairy^    As,  a  practitioner  he  became 
so  eimnent,  that  when  tbe  duke  of  Gloucester-  £eU  dan- 
gerously ill  in  italy,  he.  was  requested  to  go  abroad  to  alr 
4end  the  health  of  that  prince;  and  on  this. occasion  bis 
conduct  gave  so  niAch  satisfaction  that  he  wasi  called  abroad 
a  second  tinoe  to  visit  tbe  sanae  prince,  on  a  future  iUness, 
in  1777.     About  this  time  he  was  made  physician-extra- 
of  dinary  to  the  king ;  and  iu  1 780  was  appoi.Qted  pbyaician 
in  ordinary  to  the  prince  of  Wales.     Ue  not  only  held 
these  offices  about  the  royal  iajaailyi  but  was  for  several 
years  one  of  tbe  physicians  chiefly  enapiloyed  by  tbem. 
Upon  tbe  death  of  sir  Edward  Wiimoti  in  1786,  be  was  a{fc- 
pointed  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  his< majesty; 
but  this  office  he  did  not  enjoy  many  qaonths ;  for,  being 
in  attendance  on  two  of  thor  prineesftes^  who  were,  affected 
with  the  measles,  be  was  suddenly  a^cked  with  a  fever 
in  their  apartments  at  Windsor,  and  fell  a  victioi  to.  the 
disease,  after  a  few  days  illness,  est  tbe  Uh  day  of  July^ 
1787,  in  the  58ih  year  of  his  i^ge.' 

JEFFfiRY  (John),  an  Eugli^  divine,  was  born  Deq.  2(\ 
1647,  at  Ipswich,  where  be  bad  bis  grammar-learnings 
and  thence  removed  iali64  to  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge^ 
undelr  the  tuition  of  Ik.  John  Echard.  Here  he  took  his  6tst 
degree,  and  as  soon  after  as  he  could,  be  went  iojlio  ordi^rst 
and  accepted  of  the  curacy  of  Dennington  in  Suffolk*  He 
applied  very  closely  to  his  studies,  lived  quite  retired,  and 
was  not  known  or  hea«d  of  in.  tbe  world  for  some  yearn.  At 
length,  becoming  koown^  be  was,  in  16:18,  elected  mini* 
ster  of  St.  Peter^s  of  MaUcroft  in  Norwich ;  wheve  his  good 
temper,  eacemplary  Ufe,  judicious  preaching,  and  gieat 
learning,  soon  recommended  him  to  tbe  esteem  of  the 
%visest  and  best  men  in  bis  parish.  Sir  Thomas  Brown^  so 
well  known  to  the  learned  world,  respected  and  valued  him- 
Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Esscbequer^ 
who  then  spent  the  long  vacations  in  that  city,  took  goeafi 

V  Many  particoUn  of  sir  Richard  Jebb*t  character  are  diicussed  in  Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  LVII.  , 
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notice  of  his  singular  modesty  of  behaviour,  and  rational 
method  of  recommending  religion  in  sermons ;  gave  him 
an  apartment  in  his  house,  took  him  up  to  town  with  him^ 
carried  him  into  company,  and  brought  bim  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Tillotson,  then  preacher  at  Lincoln^s-inn,  who  often 
engaged  Mr.  JeflPery  to  preach  for  him,  and  was  probably 
the  means  of  making  him  known  to  Dr.  Whichcote,  three 
volumes  of  whose  sermons  he  afterwards  published,  and 
to  other -eminent  men.  In  1687,  Dr.  Sharp,  then  dean 
of  Norwich,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  obtained 
for  him,  without  solicitation,  the  two  small  livings  of  Kir* 
ton  and  Falkenham  in  Sufibft;  and,  in  1694,  archbishop 
Tillotson  made  him  archdeacon  of  Norwich.  In  1710  he 
married  a  second  wife;  and  after  his  marriage,  discontinued 
his  attendance  on  the  convocation  :  and  when  he  was  asked 
the  reason,  would  pleasantly  excuse  himself  out  of  the  old 
law,  which  saith,  <*  that,  when  a  man  has  taken  a  new  wife, 
he  shall  not  be  obliged  to  go  out  to  wan'*  He  died  in 
1720,  aged  73. 

He  published,  <<  Christian  Morals,  by  sir  Thomas 
Browne,"  *<  Moral  and  religious  Aphorisms,  collected  from 
Dr.  Wbicbcote's  Papers,**  and  three  volumes  of  sermons, 
by  the  same  author,  1702.  In  1701  be  had  printed  a  vo<«> 
lume  of  bis  own  discourses,  and  occasionally  various  ser* 
mons  and  tracts  separately,  for  twenty  years  before.  All 
thes^  were  collected,  and  published  in  2  vols.  8vu,  in  175  K 
Dr.  Jeffery  was  an  enemy  of  religious  controversy,  allegr 
ing,  ^*  that  it  produced  more  heat  than  light.*'  He  left 
behind  him  many  manuscript  volumes,  entitled,  TAEIS 
£ATrON,  affording  an  irrefragfible  proof  of  his  great  in** 
dustry.^ 

JEFFERY,  or  GEOFFREY,  of  Monmouth  (ap  Arthur), 
the  famous  British  historian,  who  Bourished  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  was  born  at  Monmouth,  and  probably  educated 
in  the  Benedictine  monastery  near  that  place ;  for  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  bad  not  yet  risen  to  any  great  height,  and 
had  been  lately  depressed  by  the  Danish  invasion ;  so  that 
monasteries  were  at  tHis  time  the.  principal  seminaries  of 
learning.  Tradition  still  points  out  a  small  apartment  of 
the  above  monastery  as  his  library;  it  bears  in  the  ceiling 
and  windows  remains  of  former  magnificence,  but  is  much 
more  modern  than  the  age  of  Je(fery.     He  was  made  arch* 

A  Memoirs  prefixed  to  hit  Sermoni.— Birch'i  Tillotsoiu 
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deacon  of  Monmouth,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  in  1152.  He  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  also,  but  on 
DO  apparent  good  grounds.  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester, 
natural  son  of  Henry  I.  and  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln^ 
were  his  particular  patrons ;  the  first  a  person  of  great 
eminence  and  authority  in  the  kingdom,  and  celebrated 
for  his  learning ;  the  latter,  for  being  the  greatest  patron 
of  learned  men  in  that  time,  and  himself  a  great  scholar 
and  statesman. 

Leiand,  Bale,  and  Pits  inform  us,  that  Walter  MapsBUS^ 
or  Mapes,  alias  Calenius,  who  was  at  this  time  archdeacon 
x>f  Oxford,  and  of  whom  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  other 
historians,  as  well  as  Jefiery  himself,  make  honourable 
mention,  as  a  man  very  curious  in  the  study  of  antiquity, 
and  a  diligent  searcher  into  ancient  libraries,  and  especially 
after  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  happened  while  he  was 
in  Armorica  to  meet  with  a  history  of  Britain,  written  in 
the  British  tongue,  and  carrying  marks  of  great  antiquity. 
Being  overjoyed  at  his  discovery,  he  in  a  short  time  came 
over  to  England,  where  inquiring  for  a  proper  person  to 
translate  this  curious  but  hitherto  unknown  book,  he  very 
opportunely  met  with  JefFery  of  Monmouth,  a  man, pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Britain, 
excellently  skilled  in  the  British  tongue,  and  besides  (con- 
sidering the  tirhe)  an  elegant  writer^  both  in  verse  and 
prose  ;  and  to  him  he  recommended  the  task.  JefFery  ac- 
cordingly undertook  to  translate  it  into  Latin;  which  he 
performed  with  great  diligence,  approving  himself,  accord- 
ing to  Matthew  Paris,  a  faithful  translator.  At  first  he 
divided  it  into  four  books,  written  in  a  plain  simple  style, 
a  copy  of  which  is  said  to  be  at  Bene't-coUege,  Cambridge, 
which  was  never  yet  published ;  but  afterwards  made  some 
alterations,  and  divided  it  into  eight  books,  to  which  he 
ad^ed  the  book  of  *^  Merlin's  Prophecies,"  which  he  had 
also  translated  from  British  verse  into  Latin  prose.  A  great 
many  fabulous  and  trifling  stories  are  inserted  in  the  history, 
upon  which  account  JefFery's  integrity  has  been  called  in 
question ;  and  many  authors,  Polydore  Vergil,  Buchanan, 
and  some  others,  treat  the  whole  as  fiction  and  forgery. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  defended  by  very  learned  men, 
such  as  Usher,  Leland,  Sheringham,  sir  John  Rice,  and 
many  more.  His  advocates  do  not  deny,  that  there  are 
several  absurd  and  incredible  stories  inserted  in  this  books 
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bttty  as  Iw  tramlatod  or  bMrrowed  tfaem.  ftom  oth«ffi»  tfie 
trmh  of  tke  hiaioty  ovght  BOH  Ki  be  rejeded  in  ihe:  gcois^ 
though  tbe  ctedoKcy  ef  the  biat^iaA  may  doasrve  cen^me* 

Csmdeo  altegct^  that  hit  relation  eC  Arutvit,  and  bia-soo* 
cetaora  ]»  those  ancieai  times,  ought  to  be  enticely  disre* 
gavdbd,  and  would  b&ve  our  history  oommence  with  Cassar's 
attempt  vpott  the  islandi  which  advice  haa  siuce  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  g^enesaUty  of  our  biatoriaofl.  But  Milton  pur* 
aueatbe  oM  beaten  tvact,  and  allegea  that  we  cannot  be 
easily  discharged  of  Brutus  and  bis  line,  with .  the  whole 
]Mrogeny  ol  kings  to  the  entrance  of  Julius  CsKar ;  since  it 
is  a  alory  supported  by  descents  of  ancestry,  and  long  con- 
tinned  laws  and  exploiu,  which  have  no  appearance  of 
being  borrowed  or  dot ised.  Camden,  indeed,  wouU  ia- 
ainoafte,  that  the  name  of  BroAns  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
eient  Britons,  and  that  Jafiery  wan  the  first  person  who 
leigned  him  fmmder  of  their  race*  But  Henry  of  Huiv- 
tingdon  had  published,  in  the  beginning  of  his  history,  a 
abort  account  ol  Brntns,  and  made  the  Britons  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Trojaus,  before  he  knew  any  thing  of 
Jeflery^s  British  history ;  and  be  professes  to  have  bad  this 
acconnt  from  various  authors.  Sigibertus  Gemblacensis, 
a  French  author,  somewhat  more  early  than  Jeflfery,  or 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (for  be  died,  according  to  Beilar^ 
mine,  in  1112)  gives  an  account  of  the  passage  of  Brutus^ 
grandson  of  Ascanius,  from  Greece  to  Albion,  at  the  bead 
of  the  exiled  Trojans;  and  tells  us,  that  he  called  the 
people  and  country  after  his  own  name,  and  at  last  left 
three  sons  to*  succeed  him,  after  he  had  reigned  twenty- 
four  years.  Hence  he  passes  summarily  over  the  a&irs  of 
Ihe  Britons,  agreeably  to  the  British  history,  till  they  were 
driven  into  Wales  by  the  Saxons. 

Nennius,  abbot  of  Bancbor,  who  flourished,  according  to 
some  aoconnts,  in  tbe  leventb  oentury,  or  however,  with- 
psX  dispute,  some  hundreds  of  years  before  Jeffery's  time, 
has  written  very  copiously  concerning  Brutus  ;  recounting 
llii  genealogy  from  tbe  patviarcb  Noah,  and  relating  the 
fum  of  bis  adventures  in  a  manner  that  differs  hut  in  ffw 
eircumstanoes  from  the  British  history.  Giraldua  Cam- 
brensis,  oontemporaiy  with  Jeffiery,  says,  that  in  bis  time 
tbe  Welsh  bards  and  singers  could  repeat  by  heart,  from 
their  ancient  and  authentie  books,  the  genealogy  of  their 
prince^  from  Rederic  the  Qreat  to  Beltm  the  Great  \  and 
from  him  to  Sylvius,  Aacaiiimi,  atul  Ailneaa;   and  firom 
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M^en%  Knealtj  carry  up  thenr  peSigfee  to*  AcUtm.  Prom  these 
micfaorities  it  appearsi  that  tbe  story  of  Brutofr  is  not  the 
prodcree  of  JefKnry's  inventicm,  but,  if  it  be  &  lietionj  is  of 
nacb  older  cfcite. 

There  are  two  editioBs  of  Jeffeiy^  bislory  extant  iit 
Latin,  one  of  whicb  \ras  puUisbed  in  4tos  by  A^fcetisius^ 
at  Paris,  A.  D.  1 5 1 T ;  the  other  in  folio  by  ComnieKne/  at 
Heidelberg,  1587,  among  the  **  Rerunn  Britanmcaraot 
Scriptores  vetastiores  &  praeeipai,''  wb\eh  is  mach  the 
fairer  and  more  correct  edrtion.  A  translation  of  it  into 
EngKsh  by  Aaroit  Theoipsott,  of  Queen*s-eolliege,  was 
poblisbed  at  London,  1718,  in  9to^  with  a  large  pvefece, 
>n  wbicb  the  translator  offers  an  elaborate  vindication  of  tbe 
work,  and,  defends  Jeffery  with  great  skill  and  learning; 
but,  after  refoting  the  charge  of  forgery,  he  has  failed  ia 
estabfisbing  it  as  an  historical  performance;  for  be  him<« 
a^  invalidates  its  authority  by  acknowledging^  that  it  was 
only  such  an  irregular  account  as  the  Britons  were  able  t9 
preserve  in  those  times  of  destruction  and  confusion ;  be- 
sides some  other  romantic  tales,  which  indeed  might  be 
traditions  among  the  Welsh,  and  such  as  Jeffery  might 
think  entertaining  stories  for  the  credulity  of  tbe  timres. 

We  have,  however,  no  need  of  any  other  arguments 
than  the  confession  of  JeSery  himself,  who  acknowledges 
that  the  history  of  Britain  was  not  wholly  a  translatioo  of 
tbe  Welsh  manttscript ;  be  avows  that  he  added  several 
parts,  particularly  Merlin^s  Prophecies,  before*nientionedj^ 
and  iiuterted  some  circumstances  *'  which  he  had  heard 
from  that  most  learned  historian,  Wahvr  archdeacon  of 
Oxford.'*' 

The  controversy,  sxys  Mr.  Goxe,  in  his  ^  Tour  in  Mon^^ 
mouthshire,"  is  at  length  finally  decided,  and  the  best 
Welsh  critics  allow,  that  Jeffery's  work  was'  a  vitiated 
translation  of  the  Hbtory  of  the  British  Kings,  written  by 
Tyssilio,  or  St.  Talian,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  who  flourishcMl 
in  the  seventh  century.  Jeffery  in  his  work  omitted  many 
parts,  m^de  considerable  alterations,  additions,  and  inters 
polattotts,  latinised  many  of  tbe  British  app^llatio^ns,  and 
in  tbe  opinion  of  a  learned  Welshman  *,  murdered  Tj^-t 
aiUa :  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that  Jeffery  ought  to  be 
BO  more  cit^  as  historical  authority  tban  Amadts  de  Gaul, 

*  Letter  ham  I'Cwii  Jiorrii  tQ  Ediraid  Kiohard,  Cmmbrian  Refiiter  for  1795, 

p.a47. 
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or  the.  S^yep  Cbampioos  of  Christendom.  But,  says  the 
same  judicious  author,  whatever  ppiniou  may  be  enter"* 
tained  in  regard  to  its  authenticity,  JefFery's  British  His* 
tory  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the  literature  of  this  country ; 
and  next  to  the  history  of  Charlemagne,  by  Turpin,  pro- 
bably written  in  the  eleventh  century^  was  the  first  pro* 
duction  which  introduced  that  species  of  composition  called 
romance. 

The  work  of  Jeffery  i&iextremely  entertaining,  and  his 
fables  have  been  frequently  clothed  in  rhyme.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  Robert,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Glou- 
cester, wrote  an  history  of  England  in  ver^e,  in  the  Alex-* 
andrian  measure,  from  Brutus  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
Warton  justly  observes,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry, 
*^  that  the  tales  have  often  a  more  poetical  air  in  Jeifery's 
prose  than  in  this  rhyming  chronicle,  which  is  totally  des- 
titute of  art  or  imagination,  and,  froip  its  obsolete  language, 
scarcely  intelligible."  This  historical  romance,  however,, 
was  not  only  versified  by  monkish  writers,  but  supplied 
some  of  our  best  poets  with  materials  for  their  sublime 
compositions.  Spenser,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Faerie 
Queene,  has  given, 

''A  chronicle  of  British  kings. 
From  Brute  to  Arthur's  rayne." 

In  this  historical  romance  is  also  to  be  found,  the  affecting 
history  of  Leir  king  of  Britain,  the  eleventh  in  succession 
after  Brutus,  who  divided  his  kingdom  between  Gonerilla 
and  Regan,  his  two  elder  daughters,  and  disinherited  his 
youngest  daughter  Cordeilflt.  From  this  account  Shaks* 
peare  selected  his  incomparable  tragedy  of  "King  Lear,'* 
but  improved  the  pathos  by  making  the  death  of  Cordeilla 
(which  name  he  softened  after  the  expmple  of  Spenser 
into  Cordelia)  precede  that  of  Lear,  while,  in  the  original 
story,  the  aged  father  is  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and  sur- 
vived by  Cordeilla. — Milton  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly fond  of  JefFery's  tales,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
the  beautiful  fiction  of  Sabrina  in  the  "  Mask  of  Comus."* 
JEFFREYS  (Lord  George),  baron  Wem,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  was  the  sixth  sou  of 
John  Jeffreys,  esq.  of  Acton  in  Denbighshire,  by  Margaret* 
daughter  to  sir  Thomas  Ireland  of  Beausey,  near  Warring- 
ton.    He  was  educated  first  at  the  free-school  at  Shjrews-r 

I  Thampson'i  PrefaQe,— Bale,  Pits,  and  Tanner.— Nicolton's  Hist,  librarf.  ^ 
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bury,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  that  of  Westminster^ 
where  he  became  a  good  proficient  in  the  learned  lan» 
guages;  and  wa»  thence  removed  to  the  Inner-Temple^ 
where  he  applied  himself  very  assiduously  to  the  law.  Hi^ 
father's  fiimily  was  large,  and  his  temper  parsimonious^ 
consequently  the  young  man's  allowance  was  very  scanty^ 
and  hardly  sufficient  to  support  him  decently :  but  his  own 
ingenuity  supplied  all  deficiencies,  till  he  came  to  the  bar; 
to  which,  however,  he  never  had  any  regular  call.  In 
1666,  he  was  at  the  assize  at  Kingston,  where  very  few 
counsellors  attended,  on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging. 
Here  necessity  gave  him  permission  to  put  on  a  gown; 
and  to  plead ;  and  be  continued  the  practice  unrestrained^ 
till  he  reached  the  highest  employments  in  the  law. 

About  this  time  he  made  clandestine  addresses  to  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
^y  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  The  af- 
fair ^was  discovered,  and  the  confidante  turned  out  of 
doors.  Jeffreys,  with  a  generosity  unknown  to  him  in  his 
prosperous  days,  took  pity  .on,  and  nuurried  her.  .'She 
proved  an  excellent  wife,  and  lived  to  see  him  lord  chief 
justice  of  England.  On  her  death,  be  married  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  daughter  to  sir 
Thomas  Blodworth. 

Soon  after  commencing  his  professional  career,  alder- 
nfan  Jeffreys,  a  namesake,  and  probably  a  relation,  intro- 
duced him  among  the  citizens  ;  and,  being  a  jovial  bottle 
companion,  he /became  very  popular  among  them,  came 
into  great  business,  and  was  chosen  their  recorder.  His 
influence  in  the  city,  and  his  readiness  to  promote  any 
measures  without  reserve,  introduced  him  at  court;  and 
he  was  appointed  the  duke*of  York's  solicitor. 

He  was  very  active  in  the  fluke's  interest,  and  carried 
through  a  cause  which  was  of  very  great  consequence  to 
bis  revenue,  respecting  the  right  pi  the  Penny*post«ofiice; 
He  was  first  made  a  judge  in  his  native  country.;  and,  in 
1680,  was  knighted,  and  made  chief  justice  of  Chester,  and 
a  baronet  in  1681.  When  the  parliament  began  the  pro* 
secution  of  the  abhorrers,  he  resigned  the  recordership^ 
and  obtained  the  placeof  chief  justice  of  the  king^s-bench; 
and,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  II.  the  great  seaL 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  advisers  and  promoters  of  all 
ihe  oppressive  and  arbitrary  measures  of  that  unhappy  and 
|:yrannical  reign;  and  his  sanguinary  and  inhuman  prof 
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idmgt  agaiwfc  Momnotitb**  wamegMe  adkerents  in  t^ 
West  will  ever  render  hit  nuae  ttifaaioui.  There  is,  how* 
ever,  a  lingular  story  of  bka  in  this  ekpedkisni  which  tends 
to  his  cnedit ;  as  it  shews,  that  whea  be  was  not  wnder' 
state  sadoenoei  he  had  a  proper  seose  of  the  natural  and 
civil  lights  o£  man,  and  an  ittaliaalson  to  proleot  iiheou 
The  mayor,  aMerosen,  and  jesttoes  of  Brieiol,  had  been 
used  to  transport  eonrieted  cnminab  to  dMi^merieaa  f^laa* 
tatious,  and  sell  them  by  wsay  of  ttade ;  and  finding  the 
eommodity  turn  to  a  good  aocoimt^  thcw  eontrived  a  nie- 
thod  to  make  it  more  pfceotsfnl.  T4eir  uftgal  oonvicts  s^ere 
but  few,  and  the  exportaiian  ^ros  MicaiisideraUe.  Wben^ 
therefore,  any  petty  rogues  and  pilfiesers  werd  hrooght  be* 
fore  them  in  a  judicial  capacity^  they  were  sure  to  be 
tbseateaed  with  hanging ;  and  they  had  soine  f«ry  dMigent 
officers  attending,  who  would  advise  the  tgmvani.intinii- 
dated  creatures  to  pray  for  t«aasportation,  as  the  only  way 
to  save  them ;  and,  in  general,  by  some  means  or  •other, 
the  advice  <waa  foUoMied.  Then,  without  any  more  form, 
each  alderman  tin  ooucse  took  one  and  sold  for  his  own-  be- 
nefit; and  sometimes  warm  disputes  arose  among  them 
about  the  neiet  turn.  This  trade  had  been  catried  on  un- 
noticed many  years,  when  it  -came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  lord  cbi^ef  justice ;  who,  finding,  upon  incpiiry,  that  die 
snayor  was  equally  involved  in  the  gpuik  of  this  outiageous 

Sractice  with  the  rest  of  his  brethrett,  made  him  descend 
om  the  bench  where  be  was  sitting,  and  stand  at  the  bar 
an  his  scarlet  and  fuia,  and  plead  as  a  common  orittsnai. 
He  then  took  security  of  them  to  answer  informations ;  but 
the  amnesty  after  the ^re volution  stop t  the  proceedings,  and 
secured  their  iniquitous  gains. 

North,  who  informs  us  of  this  circumstance,  tells  us  like- 
wise, that,  when  he  was  in  temper,  and  matters  indifferent 
came  before  him,  no  one  /better  became  a  seat  of  justioe^ 
and  the  following  anecdote  seems  to  prove  that  >he  at  least 
knew  what  was  riglit.  At  a  contested  election  for  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  town  of  Arundel  in  SUissex,  go- 
vernment interfered  so  openly  as  to  send  down  Jeffireys^ 
then  lord  chancellor,  with  iiWtictions  to  use  eviery  method 
to  procure  the  feturn  of  the  cuurtcandidate.  On  the  day 
of  election,  in  order  .to  intimidate  the  doctors^  he  placed 
himself  on  the  hustings  close  by  the  returning  oAoer,  the 
snayor,  who  bad  been  an  attorney,  but  was  retired  from 
business,  with  an  ample  fortune  and-fair  character ;  he  sveli 
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knew  the  chancellor,  but  for  prndentisl  areasons  acted  as  if 
be  was  a  stranger  both  to  bis  person  ^miA  tank.  In  the 
qourse  of  the  poll,  that  (magistrate,  who  scratinized  every 
man  before  be  permitted  him  to  vote,  rejected  one  of  the 
court  party,  at  which  Je£Preys  rising  in  a  beat,  after  several 
indecent  reflections,  declared  the  man  should  poll,  adding^ 
^^  I  am  the  lord  chancellor  of  this  realm.''  The  mayor, 
pegp^rding  him  with  a  look  of  the  highest  contempt,  re- 
plied in  these  words,  '^  Your  ungentlemanlike  behavioair 
convinces  me,  it  is  impossible  you  should  be  the  person 
yon  pretend ;  were  you  the  chancellor,  you  would  know 
that  you  have  nothing  to  do  beve,  where  I  aloqe  preside  ;'* 
then  turning  to  the  orier,  "  OfHoer,''  said  he,  '<  turn  that 
fellow  out  of  court ;''  bis  commands  were  obeyed  witboec 
hesitation,  and  the  chanoeUor  retired  to  his  inn,  in  greai 
confusion,  and  the  election  terminated  tii  fiavomr  of  the  po- 
pular candidate.  In  the  evening  the  mayor,  to  bis  great 
surprise,  received  a  message  from  Jeffreys,  desiring  the 
fevour  of  bis  company  at  the  inn,  wbich  1^  declining,  tiie 
ebancellor  came  to  bis  house,  and  being  introduced  to  him 
made  the  following  compliment:  ^^ Sir,  notwithstanding* we 
are  in  different  interests,  I  cannot  help  revering  one  who 
90  well  >knows,  and  daces  so  nobly  execute  the  law ;  and 
though  I  myself  was  ^somewhat  degraded  thereby,  you  did 
but  your  daty.  You,  as  I. have  learned,  are  independent, 
but  you  may  have  some  selation  who  is  not  so  well  pro- 
vided for;  if  you  have,  let  me  have  the  pleasui*eof  pre- 
senting.him  with  a  considerable  place  in  my  gift,  just  now 
vacant."  Such  an  offer,  and  so  handsomely  made,  could 
not  fail  of  drawing  the  acknowledgments  of  the  party  to 
wliom.it  was  made ;  he  having  a  nephew  in  no  very  affiaent 
circumstances,  named  him  .to  the  chancellor,  who  im'me- 
diately  signed  the  necessary  instrumetit  for  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  very  luciiatire  and  honourable  employment. 

On  the  bench,  judge  Jeffreys  talked  fluently,  and  with 
spirit;  but  bis  weakness  was,  that  he  could  not  reprehend 
without  scolding,  and  in  the  very  lowest  language.  Mm 
caUed  it  *^  giving  a  lick  with,  the  rough  side  of  bis  tongue.^' 
It  was.  ordinary  to  bear  him  say,  ^'<sro,  you  areafiltby, 
leu^y^  nitty  rasoal  ;^*  with  milch  more  of  like  elegance.  'He 
took  aipleasure  in  mortifying  fraudolent  attorneys*  'His 
viHce  and  visage  made  him  a  terror  to  real  offenders,  ^and 
formidable  indeed  to  ail.  A  scrivener  of  Wapping  ^having 
a  cause  before  him;  4)ne  of  the  opponents  ^oansel  saidi 
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^  that  be  was  a  strange  fellow,  and  sometimes  went  t(f 
church,  sometimes  to  conventicles ;  and  none  could  tell 
what  to  make  of  him,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  was  if^ 
Trimmer.''  At  that  the  chancellor  fired.  •*  A  Trimmer  !'* 
said  he,  <'  1  have  heard  much  of  that  monster,  but  never 
saw  one  ;  come  forth,  Mr.  Trimmer,  and  let  me  see  your 
shape  :*'  and  be  treated  the  poor  fellow  so  roughly,  that, 
when  he  came  out  of  the  hall,  he  declared  <'  be  would  not 
undergo  the  terrors  of  that  man's  face  again  to  save  his 
life ;  and  he  should  certainly  retain  the  frightful  impres- 
sions of  it  as  long  as  he  lived." 

When  the  prince  of  Orange  came,  and  all  was  in  confo- 
sion,  the  lord  chancellor,  being  very  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  disguised  himself  in  order  to  go  abroad.  He  was 
in  a  seaman's  dress,  and  drinking  a  pot  in  a  cellar.  The 
scrivener,  whom  he  had  so  severely  handled,  happening  to 
come  into  the  cellar  after  some  of  his  clients,  his  eye 
caught  that  face  which  made  him  start ;  when  the  chan* 
celior  seeing  himself  observed,  feigned  a  cough,  and  turned 
to  the  wail  with  his  pot  in  his  hand.  But  the  scrivener 
went  out,  and  gave  notice  that  he  was  there ;  and  the  mob 
immediately  rushed  in,  seized  him,  and  carried  him  to  the 
lord-mayor.  Thence,  under  a  strong  guard,  he  was  sent 
to  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  committed  him  to  the 
Tower,  where  be  died  April  18,  1689,  of  a  broken  heart,^ 
aided  by  intemperance.  He  was  first  interred  in  the  chnrcb 
belonging  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  was  reau>ved  to 
that  of  St.  Mary  Aldermaabury,  and  deposited  near  the 
body  of  his  son.  His  father  survived  him,  and  died  in  1690. 
Pennant  records  an  instance  of  insult  on  this  once  great 
man  during  his  imprisonment.  He  received,  as  he  thought, 
a  present  of  Colchester  oysters,  and  expressed  great  satis-* 
faction  at  the  thought  of  having  some  friend  yet  left ;  but 
on  taking  off  the  top  of  tlie  barrel,  instead  of  the  usual  con- 
tents  appeared  an  halter.  -  ^ :  « 

This  wretched  man  left  an  only  son,  who  inherited  hi» 
title  as  lord  Jeffreys,  and  also  his  intemperate  hiibit.  Two 
poetical  efforts,  in  the  '^  State  Poems,"  4^  vols*  8vo,  are  at-^ 
tributed  to  him,  and  be  is  said  to  have  published  *^  An  Argu- 
ment in  the  case  of  Monopolies,"  1689.  He  died  in  1705,^ 
whjBU  bis.  title  became  extinct,  and  was  buried  in  St  Mary 
Alderroanbury  church.  He  married  Charlotte,  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  be 
bad  an  only  daughter,  who  married  Thomas  earl  of  Pomfiretr 
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After  his  death,  the  countess  of  Pomfret  became  a  muni'^ 
ficent  beiiefactress  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  by  present- 
ing to  it  the  noble  collection  of  the  Pomfret  marbles* 
Granger  informs  us  that  this  very  amiable  lady  met  with. 
very  rude  insults  from  the  populace  on  the .  western  road^ 
merely  because  she  was  grand-daughter  of  the  inhuman 
Jeffreys.  Jeffreys^s  seat,  well  known  by  the  name  of  BuU 
strode,  was  purchased  by  William  earl  of  Portland,  in 
queen  Anne's  reign,  aod  until  lately  has  been  the  princi* 
pal  seat  of  the  Portland  family.  There  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  judge  Jeffreys  was  created  earl  of  Flint,  but  the 
fact  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained*' 

JEFFREYS  (GHoaGii),  an  English  poet,  born  in  1678, 
was  the  son  of  .Christopher  Jeffreys,  esq.  of:  Weldron  m 
Northamptonshire,  and  nephew  to.  James  the  eighth  lord 
Chandos.  He  was  educated  at  .Westminster  school  undet 
Dr,  Busby,  and  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1694,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  was 
elected  fellow  in  1701,  and  presided  in  the  philosophy- 
schools  as  moderator  in  1706.  He  was  also  sub-orator  for 
Dr.  Ayloffe,  and  not  going  into  orders  within  eight  years; 
asr  the  statutes  of  that  college  required,  he.  quitted  his  fel- 
lowship in  1709.  .  Though  Mr.  Jeffreys  was  called  to  the 
bar,  he  never  practised  the  law,  but,  after  acting  as  se** 
cretary  to  Dr.  Hartstronge  bishop  of  Derry,  at  the  latter 
end  of  queen  Anne's  and  the  beginning  of  George  the 
First's  reign,  spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
families  of  the  two  last  dukes  of  Chandos,  his  relations.  In 
1754  he  published,  by  subscription,  a4to  volume  of  **  Mis- 
cellanies, in  verse  and  prose/'  among  which  are  two  tra« 
gedies,  "Edwin,"  and  *'  Merope,"  both  acted  at  the 
theatre-royal  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  and  "  The  Triumph 
of  Truth,"  an  oratorio.  "  This  collection,"  as  the  author 
observes  in  his  dedication  to  the  late  duke  of  Chandos, 
then  marquis  of  Carnarvon,  "  includes  an  uncommon  length 
of  time,  from  the  verses  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  death 
in  1700,  to  those  on  his  lordship's  marriage  in  1753."  Mr. 
Jeffreys  died  in  1755,  aged  seventy- seven.  In  sir  John 
Hawkins's  "  History  of  Music,"  his  grandfather,  George, 
IS  recorded  as  Charles  the  First^s  organist  at  Oxford,  in 
J  643,  and  servant  to  lord  HaUon  in  Northamptonshire, 

1  "  Life  and  Death  of  George  Lord  Jeffreysi,'*  1693,  Bvo.— Life  and  ChiM^acter  of» 
fcc.  '1'725,  Svq. — Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  North. — Burnet's  Own  Times. — Gknt. 
>fa|r*  vol.  LV. — Oraoger.— 'Uome^s  AiBtcurv. — Nichols's  Leicesterabtre,  toI.  i\. 
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where  be  had  laodt  of  his  own ;  and  alio  his  father, 
topber,  of  Weldron  in  Northamptoashire,  as  ^*  a  stadeat 
of  Cbrist  chansb,  who  played  well  on  the  organ.'*  Tfae 
anooyoaous  terses  prefixed  to  **  Cato/*  were  by  this  gen- 
tleooan,  which  Addison  never  knew.  The  alterations  in 
the  Odek  in  the  <^  Select  Collection"  are  from  the  aathoc's 
corrected  copy*' 

'  JENKIN  (RoBfiaT),  a.  learned  English  divine,  son  of 
llioinas  Jenkin,  gent,  of  Minster  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet^ 
was  born  Jan.  1656,  and  bred  at  the  King's  school  at  Can- 
terbury. He  entered  as  sizar  at  St.  John's  college^  Can- 
bridge,  March  12, 1674,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Francis 
Roper;  became  a  fellow  of  that  society  March  30,  16S0; 
iecessit  1691 ;  became  master  in  April  1711*;  and  held 
also  the  office  of  lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity* 
I>r.  Lake  being  translated  from  the  see  of  Bristol  to  that 
of  Chichester,  in  1685,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and-coU 
lated  him  to  the  precentorship  of  that  church,  1688*  Re« 
#asing  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  revolution,  he  quitted  that 
preferment,  and  retired  to  his  fellowship,  whkh  was  not 
subject  then  to  those  conditions,  unless  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
die  visitor,  insisted  on  it;  and  the  bisbop  was,  by  the 
college  statutes,  not  to  visit  unless  called  in  by  a  mEajority 
of  the  fellows.  By  these  means  he  and  many  others  kept 
their  fellowships.  Retiring  to  the  college,  be  prosecuted 
bis  studies  without  interroptton,  the  friiits  of  which  he  ga^re 
to  the  public  in  several  treatis'es  which  were  wQdi  Os^ 
teemed.  Upon  the  accession  of  Geoi^  L  aa  act  was 
passed,  obliging  ail  who  held  any  pdst  of  bL  a-^ear  to 
take  the  oatbs,  by  which  Dr.  Jenkin  was  obliged  to  eje(5t 
those  fellows  who  would  not  comply,  which  gave  trim  mo 
small  uneasiness  t,  and  he  sunk  by  degrees  into  imbecilky. 
In  this  condition  he  removed  to  his  eider  brother^s  houve 

*.0n  the  death  of   Dr.  Humfrey  required  to  betaken  with  every  d»- 

•  Cower,  who  left  him  a  country-seat  at  gree ;  so   that,    after  the  revolution, 

*  Tthrip^oc.wonh  90/.  per  anonm,  on  the  twenty>four  of  the-  ft^U)^  not  'eotnfftl^ 
»  deftih  of  Mr.  West,  his  nephew  and  'm  to  the  oath  ^  allegianoei  4nit  Ike 
.  heir;  and  500/.  to  buy  a  living  for  the  statutes  requirhig  -them  to  commence 

college,,  to  which  society  he  also  leCt  B.D.  th^  were  constrained  to  part  with 

^  %mo  exhtbiHons  of  10(.  «acb,  and  all  his  their  fetlowifaips.    As  to  thoite  wko  htttt 

books  to  their  liWarv.  taken  the  degree  before  the  r«volatioi^ 

•f-  The  true  account  of  the  ejection  there  was  no  cause  for  rejecting,  them, 

M'thie:  The^tatutes  of  that  oolfege  re*  till  they  refnsed  the  abjaratioa-oaiht 

qiure.  the  ibllows,  as  3oon  as  they  are  which  was  ejacted  upon  the  accewoB 

4»f  proper  standing,  to  take  the  degree  of  George  I. 
pC  fi.  O.    But  the  eath  of  altegiauce  is 

"*  Nicholses  Select' Coltection  of  Pociw,.    "  '  ' 
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^  South  ftung^tOD)  in  Norfolki  where  be  died  April  7, 
>i727,  in  bis  seventieth  year;  and  w^  buried,  with  bis 
.wife  Sttsannah,  (daughter  of  Wiiliam  Hatfield,  e$q,  ai« 
.deriaan  and  merchant  of  L/yronet  who  died  1713,  aged 
'forty*six)i  his  son  Henry»  and  daughter  Sarah,  who  botji 
<lied  young  in  1727|  in  Holme  cb^pel,  in  that  pariah,  of 
which  his  brother  was  recton  Another  daughter^  Sarah, 
raurvived  him.  A  small  naiiral  mouument  was  erected  to 
his  Qiemory. 

His  works  are,  -i.  ^^An  Historical  Examination  of  the 
,Autbority  of  General  Councils/'  1688,  4to.  2.  ^^  A  D&- 
ience  of  the  Profieseton  which  bishop  Lake  niade  upon  his 
Death-bed,''  1690,  4t04  3.  '^  Defenaio  S.  Augustini  ad- 
.yersus  Jo.  Phereponum,"  1707,  8?o.  4.  "  An  English 
traaalaiioo  of  the  Life  of  ApoUonius  Tyaneus,  from  tbo 
>f  reneb  of  Tillemofit,"  1702,  Svo.  5.  '<  Remarks  on  Four 
•Books  lately  published  ;  viz«  Basnage's  History  of  the 
Jews ;  Whiston's  Eight  Sermona ;  Locke's  Paraphrase  and 
Notes  oti  St  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque 
Ghoisie,"  .6.  '^  The  Reasonableness  and  Certainty  of  the 
Christian  Religion ;"  of  which  a  fifth  edition,  corrected, 
lappeared  in  1721.  7.  "  A  brief  confutation  of  the  pre«* 
-Uanoea  against  natural  and  revealed  religion,"  apd  8.  Au 
ioeiigitral  oration  in  MS. 

Dr.  Jeokin  had  an  elder. and  a  younger  brother,  H£ija.Y 
and  John.  John  was  a  judge  in  Ireland,  under  the  duke 
pi  Ormond.  Henry,  elder  brother  of  the  master,  was 
.?kar  of  Tilney,  ;n  Norfolk,  and  rector  of  South  Rungton 
eiuin  Wallington,  where  he  died  in  1782.^ 

JENKIN  (WiLUAM),  an  eminent  nouconformist  divine, 
was  born  at  Sudbury,  in  1612,  where  his  father  was  mi- 
tiis(ber,  and  died  when  this  his  son  was  very  young.  Hie 
flMkber  was  grand- daughter  to  John  Rogers,  the  proto* 
martyr  in  queen  Mary's  persecution.  He  was  sent  to 
Cambridge  in  1626,  and  placed  under  Mr.  Anthony  Bur* 
l^ss.  £Lene  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  success,  and 
mltboogh  a  young  man  of  a  sprightly  turn,  and  mueh 
courted  by  the  wits  of  the  aniversity,  was  distinguished  for 
B  circumapect  and  ptous  behaviour.  After  he  had  cooii- 
fileted  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  ordained ;  and  coining 
to  London^  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  and 
thoine  -was  invited  to  Hkhe,  near  Colebestary  m  £sa«jt; 

i  i  Asa*  9iot-I^i«lw>Vi  Bovyi^^P^'f  9ffi^m^ 
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but  the  8iir  oF  the  place  disagreeing  with  hitHi  he  obeyed 
the  aolicitation!^  of  his  friende,  and  returned  to  London  in 
1641)  where  he  was  chosen  minister  of  Christ-church, 
14 ewgate* street,  and  some  months  after,  leetorer  of  ^« 
Anne*s  Blackfriars.  He  continued  to  fill  up  tbn  double 
station  with  great  usefulnesv,  until^  upon  the  destfuctton 
of  monarchy,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  observe  the  pub* 
lie  thanksgivings  appointed  by  the  parliamenti  for  which 
he  was  suspended  from  his  ministry,  and  had  his  beneiice 
of  Christ*church  sequestered,  and  afterwards  was  impri- 
soned in  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
what  was  called  Lovers  plot.  (See  Love.)  On  petiiioti^ 
the  parliament  granted  him  a  pardon,  and  he  was  after- 
wards re-elected  by  the  governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital  to  the  living  of  Christ»churoh.  On  thetrestosa- 
tion,  as  he  did  not  conformi  he  was  of  course  ejieoted«fvom 
this,  and  retired  to  a  house  be  had  at  Langliy^^>HeiiiK. 
fordshire,  where  he  occasionally  preached^  as«he  did  after^ 
wards  in  London,  until  1684,  when  he  wtat  cipprehended 
for  preaching,  and  committed  to  Neiwgate.  ''Here  he  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  bis  death  precipitated 
by  the  noxious  air  of  the  place.  He  died  before  he.  bad 
been  imprisoned  four  months,  on  Jan.  19,  1685.  .  Theia« 
veter^cy  of  Charles  IL  against  this  man  seems  unaecoiiot- 
able«  He  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  loyalty  to  Charles  I. 
and  was  one  of  those*  who  not  only  vesisled  tiie  decrees  of 
the  parliament,  but  was  even  implicated  in  Love's  plot^ 
*the  object  of  which  was  the  restoration  of  .the  king.  Wheny 
however,  Charles  IJ.  was  petitioned  for  his  release,  with 
the  attestation  of  his  physicians,  that  Mr.  Jenkin's  life  was 
in  danger  from  his  close  imprisonment,  no  other  answer 
could  be  obtained  than  that  **  Jenkin  shall  be  a  prisoner  as 
long  as  he  lives.'*  Calamy  informs  us  that  a  nobleman 
having  heard  of  his  death,  said  to  the  king,  **  May  it*please 

J ^our  majesty,  Jenkin  has  got  his  liberty.!*  Upon  which 
16  asked  with  eagerness,'  *^  Aye,  who  gave  it  btm  ?*'  .  The 
nobleman  replied,  ^*  A  greater  than  your  majesty,  the  king 
of  king^  !**  with '  which  the  king  seemed  greatly  struck^ 
and  lemained  silent  Mr.  Jenkin  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  BunhilUfields,  and  in  1715  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  that  place,  with  a  Latin  inscrip* 
tion.  He  published  sonae  controversial  pteon  and  .a  lew 
sermons.  Baxter  calls  him  a  **  sententious  elegant 
*  preacher/^  a  character  which  may  be  justly  applied  to  his 
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-jKiiicipal  work, : "  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Jiide," 
2  vols.  4to  and  foi.  a  book  yet  in  high  request/ 

JENKINS  (David),  an  English  lawyer,  distinguished 
•for  his  learning  and  emiQence.  in  his  profession,  and  fof 
4iis.  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  Iionourable  fanuly,  and  born  at  flensol,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, about  1586.  He  became  commoner  of  Edmund- 
hall,. Oxl'ord,  in  1597,  and  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
mmored  to  Gray's-ino,  studied  the  law,  and  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  rose  to  a  considerable  share  of  practice. 
In  the,  first  of  Charles  I.  being  a  bencher,  he  was  elected 
summer  reader,  but,  for  what  reason  we  are  not  told,  re- 
fused to  read.  He  was  afterv^ards  made  one  of  the  judges 
ibr  South  Wales,-  an  office  which  he  accepted  purely  out 
of  respect  to  the  king,  who  gave  him  the  patent  without 
bis  paying  any  fees  for  it,  as  it  cost  him  twice  the  anuual 
salary  j(80/!.)  in  travelling  expences.  He  continued,  how- 
ever^  iu  ibis  office  until  the  rebellion  broke  out,  at  which 
.  time  he  either  imprisoned  or  condemned  to  death  several 
persons  in  his  circtiit,  for  being  guilty  of  high  treason  in 
bearing  arms  against  the  kiog^  At  length,  being  taken 
prisooer  at  Hereford,  when  that  city  was  surpri^i^ed  by  the 
parliamentary  forces,  be  was  carried  up  to  London,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower,  whence,  being  brought  to  the  bar  in 
chancery,  he  denied  the  authority  of  that  court,  because 
their  seal  was  counterfeited,  and  consequently  the  com- 
missioners of  such  a  seal  were  constituted  against  law.  On 
this  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  impeached  of  treason^ 
and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  this 
occasion  he  behaved  with  undaunted  spirit,  denying  their 
authority,  and  refusing  to  kneel.  *^  In  your  speech,^'  said 
he,  *^  Mr.  Speaker,  you  said  the  House  was  ofieoded  with 
zny  behaviour,  in  not  making  any  obeisance  to  you  upon 
my  coming  here ;  and  this  was  the  more  wondered  at,  be* 
cause  I  pretended  to  be  knowing  in  the  laws  of  the  land 
^having  made  it  my  study  for  these  five-and-forty  years), 
and  because  I  am  so,  that  was  the  reason  of  such  my  be- 
haviour: For  as  long  as  you  had, the  king*s  arms  engraved 
on  your  mace,  and  acted  under  his  authority,  had  i  come 
here,  I  wmild  have  bowed  my  body  in  obedience  to  his 
authority,  by  which  you  were  first  called.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  you  and  this  house  have  renounced  all  your 
duty  and  allegiance  to  your  sovereign  and  natural  liege- 

*  Calamy. 
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lord  the  king,  and  are  become  a  den  of  thieves,  should  I 
bow  myself  in  this  house  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  would  not 
pardon  me  in  this  thing." 

This  provoked  the  House  so  much,  that  without  any  trial 
they  voted  him  and  sir  Francis  Butler  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, and  fixed  the  day  of  execution,  On  which  judge  Jen-, 
kins  "  resolved  to  suffer  with  the  Bible  under  one  arm, 
and  Magna  Charta  under  the  other;"  but  his  eneniies  were 
diverted  from  this  design  by  a  facetious  speech  of  Harry 
Marten,  a  kind  of  parliamentary  buffoon.  He  was,  how^* 
ever,  fined  1000/.  for  contempt,  and  committed  to  New- 
gate, and  his.  estates  sequestered.  'There  seems  some 
confusion  in  the  dates  of  this  affair  as  given  in  oflr  autho- 
rities ;  but  it  appears  by  Jenkins's  oivn  account  that  he 
was  imprisoned,  in  various  places,  in  all  about  fifteen  years. 
The  parliament,  however,  were  sensible  of  the  weight  of 
his  character,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  hsive  gained 
him  over  by  any  means.  While  in  Newgate,' they  sciiVfi 
cbmmittee,  and  made  an  offer  to  him,  that'  if  he  would 
own  their  power  to  be  lawful,  they  Would  hot  only  take 
off  the  sequestrations  from'bi^  estate,  which  was  about  500/;L 
per  annum,  but  would  also  settle  a  pension  on  him  6t  lOOOi 
a  year.  To  this  he  answered,  that  he  never  wouTd  allow 
rebellion,  although  successful,  to  be  lawful.  They  then 
made  another  proposal,  that  he  sh6uld  have 'the 'same  as 
mentioned  above,  if  he  would  suffer  them  to  put  in  print 
that  he  owned  and  acknowledged  their  power  to  be  lawful 
And  just,  and  would  not  gainsay  it.  To  this  he  replied, 
that  he  would  not  connive  at  their  doing  so  for  all  the 
money  they  had  robbed  the  kingdom  of,  and  should  they 
be  so  impudent  as  to  print  any  such  matter,  he  would  sell 
his  doublet  and  coat  to  buy  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  would 
ket  forth  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  proper  colour. 
When  they  found  him  so  firm,  one  of  the  committee  used 
this  motive,  "  You  have  a  wife  and  nine  children,  who  all 
will  starve  if  you  refuse  this  offer ;  so  consider  for  their 
sakes^  they  make  up  ten  pressing  arguments  for  your  com- 
pliance.** "  What  !*'  said  the  judge,  **  did  they  desire 
you  to  press  me  in  this  matter?**  "  I  will  not  say  they  did,'* 
replied  the  other,  **  but  I  think  they  press  you  to  it  with- 
out speaking  at  all.**  Oh  this  the  old  man*s  anger  was 
heightened  to  the  utmost,  and  he  exclaimed^  "  Had  my 
wife  and  children  petitioned  you  in  this  matter,  Iwould 
have  looked  on  her  as  a  whore,  and  tbeoi  as  bastards.'* 
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iTHe  coinmittee  then  departed/ and  judge  Jenkins  remained 
in  Newgate,  or  in  other  prisons,  until  the  restoration. 
Wood  says  that  in  1656  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  lived  a 
mbile  at  Oxford,  but  this  seems  a  mistake.    , 

After  the  restoration  he  wa;3  designed  to  be  made  one  of 
the  judges  in  Westminster-hall,  but  refusing  to  comply 
ivith  the  usual  demands  of  the  perquisites  on  that  occasion, 
4vhich  he  thought  unreasonable  after  ba?ing  suffered  so 
much*,  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Glamorganshire,  tbea 
restored  to  him,  and  died  at  Cowbridge,  in  that  county, 
Dec.  6,  1667,  aged  about  eighty-one  or  two.  He  was 
buried  at  the  west  end  of  that  church.  He  died  ;8is  he 
livedo  i|iculcating  with  his  last  breath,  to  his  relations  and 
friends,  loyalty  to  his  majesty  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  famd.  He  was  a  person  of  great  ability  in  his  profes«- 
sioo,  and  was  often  consulted  by  sir  John  Banks  and  WiU 
liam  Noy  in  their  attorneyships.  His  vindication  of  him<- 
aelf,  and  several  odier  occasional  tracts  of  his  writing,  ail 
.very  short,  w^»  printed  in  1648,  12mo,  under  the  title  of 
his  ^<  Works.^  Most  of  these  were  written  in  prison,  and 
have  been  often  reprinted.  He  is  also  the  author  of  ^^  A 
prepaiative  to  the  treaty  with  the  king,"  &c.  1648 ;  <^  A  Pro** 
position  for  the  safety  of  the  king;^'  and  a  Reply  to  an 
Answer  to  it.  But  he  is  now  chiefly  known  in  the^profes* 
sion  by  bis  *^  Reports,^'  or  '^  Eight  Centuries  of  Reports 
solemnly  adjudged  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  or  upon 
writs  of  error,  from  4  Hen.  HI.  to  21  Jac.  I."  originally 
published  in  French,  1661,  fol.  and  again  in  French  1734, 
folio ;  but  the  third  edition  was  translated  by  Theodore 
Barlow,  esc^,  with  the  addition  of  many  references,  and  a 
table  of  the  principal,  matters,  and  published  in  1771  or 
1777,  folio.  Mr.  Bridgman  adds  to  his  publications  ano- 
ther, which  was  published  in  1657,  12mo,  entitled  ^'Pacis 
consultum,  or  a  directory  to  the  public  peace,  brieBy  de-' 
scribing  the  antiquity,  extent,  &c.  of  several  county  cor** 
poratioQ  courts,  especially  the  court-leet,''  &c.^ 

*     *  In  saying  this,  perhaps  we  have  and  mental  poivers.    It  it  wall  known 

not  the   best    authority.      We    have  that  Wood  was  prosecuted  and  severely 

ainoe  seen  a  Jitter  from  sir  Peter  Pett  punished  for  having  assarted   in  his 

to  Aothpny  Wood,  in  which  it  is  said,  <'  Athenia''  that  he  might  have  been 

*<  that  be  was  represented  at  court  as  a  made  one  of  the  jadges  '*  would  he  have 

Buperannuated  man  and  unfit  for  such  given  money  to  the  then  lord  chaocel- 

a  place  f^'' and  he  certainly  vas  at  this  lor*'  (Clarendon).      tetters  by  eml- 

time  far  beyond  the  age  of  active  life  nent  Persons,  1813^  3  volj.  9va 

I  »  Alh.  Ox.  vol.  II.— Biog.  Brit,  vol.  VI.  note  C.  in  art.  Talbot -^De^ication 
lo  his  Works. — Lloyti's  Memoirs,  fol. — Grey's  Exaokinalioa  of  Neal's  Puritani, 
vol.  IV.  p.  7, — ^Bridgman'ji  Legal  Bibliography. 
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JENKINS  (SiR  Leoline),  a  learned  cirilian  and  abte 
statesman,  was  descended  from  a  family  in  Wales,  being 
tbe  son  of  Leolipe  Jenkins,  who  wa&  possessed  of  an  estate 
of  40/.  a  year,  at  Llantrisaint,  in  Glamorganshire,  where 
this  son  was  born  4ibout  162^*  He  dsscovered  an  excellent 
genius  and  disposition  for  learning,  by  tbe  great  progress 
he  made  in  Greek  and  Latin^iat  Cowbridge-scbooi,  near 
Llantrisaint ;  whence  be  was  removed  in  1641  to  Jesus* 
college,  in  Oxford,  and  upon  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  soon  after,  took  up  arms,  among  other  students,  on 
the  side  of  the  king.  This,  however,  did  not  interrupt 
his  studies,  which  he  continued  with  all  possible  vigour; 
not  leaving  Oxford  till  after  the  death  of  the  king*.  He 
then  retired  to  his  own  country,  near  Llantrytbyd,  the  seat 
of  sir  John  Aubrey,  which,  having  been  left  void  by  se* 
questration,  served  as  a  refuge  to  several  eminent  loyalists; 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Mansell,  the  late  principal  of  bis 
college.  This  gentleman  invited  him  to  sir  John  Aubrey*8 
house,  and  introduced  him  to  the  friendship  of  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-sufferers  there,  as  Frewen,  abp.  of  York,  and  Sheldon, 
afterwards  abp.  of  Canterbury  ;  a. favour  which  through  his 
own  merit  and  industry,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  iiis  fu* 
ture  fortunes.  The  tuition  of  sir  John  Aubrey'st  eldest 
son  was  the  first  design  in  this  invitation ;  and  be  acquitted 
•himself  in  it  so  well,  that  he  was  soon  after  recommended 
in  the  like  capacity  to  many  other  young  gentlemen  of  the 
best  rank  and  quality  in  those  parts,  whom  be  bred  up  in 
,the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  treatiug  them  like 
an  intimate  friend  rather  than  a  master^  and  comforting 
them  with  hopes  of  better  times. 

But  this  could  not  long  continue  unobserved  by  the  par«- 
liament  party,  who  grew  so  jealous,  that  they  were  re-, 
.solved  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  and,  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  dispersing  the  scholars,  the  master  was  seized 
hy  some  soldiers  quartered  in  those  parts ;  and  being  sent 
to  prison,  "was  indicted  at  the  quarter  sessions  for  keeping 
a  seminary  of  rebellion  and  sedition.  He  was  however 
discharged  by  the  interest  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  then  warden  of 
Wadham-college,  in  Oxford ;  to  which  place  he  removed 
with  his  pupils  in  1651,  and  settled  in  a  house,  thence 
called  Little  Welch-hall,  in  the  High-street.  During  his 
'Residence  in  Oxford,  he  was  recommended  to  the  warden 
of  Wadham  by  judge  Jenkins,  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article  ^  and  employed  on  several  messages  and  correspQuU'» 
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^fences  between  the  judge,  Dr.  Sheldon,  Dr.  Mansell,  Dr.  Fell; 
and  others.  But  Dr.  Wilkins,  his  protector,  being  promoted 
to  the  mastership  of  Trinity-college  Caoibriclge,  in  1655, 
Jenkins  was  obliged  to  remove ;  and  being  talked  of  as  a 
dangerous  man,  fought  his  safety  by  flight.     He  withdrew 
with  his  pupils  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  resided  occasionally 
in  the  most  celebrated  of  the  foreign  universities.     He  thus 
kept  a  kind  of  moving  academy ;  and  by  that  method  the 
best  opportunities  of  improving  the  students  in  all  sorts  of 
academical  learning  were  obtained;  while  they  had  the 
fmaher  advantage  of  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany.    They  returned  home  in   1658; 
and  Mr.  Jenkins,  delivering  up  his  pupils  to  their  respec* 
ttve  friends,  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  live  with  sir 
William  Whittnore,  at  his  seat  at  Appley,  in  Shropshire. 
i    He  continued  with  that  patron  of  distressed  cavaliers, 
enjoying  all  the  opportunities  of  a  well- furnished  library, 
till  the  restoration,  when  he  returned  to  Jesus-college,  and 
was  chosen  one  of  the  fellows.     He  was  created  LL.  D.  in 
Feb.  1661,  and  elected  principal  in  March  following,  upon 
the  resignation  of  his  patron  Dr.  Mansell ;  and  sir  Williatn 
Whitmore  soon  after  gave  him  the  commissaryship  of  the 
peculiar  and  exempt  jurisdiction  of  the  deanery  of  Bridge- 
toorth,  in  Shropshire.     In  1662  he  was  made  assessor  to  the 
chilncetlor*s  court  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  same  year  Dr.  Sweit 
appointed  him  his  deputy-professor  of  the  civil  law  there* 
In  1663  he  was  made  register  of  the  consistory  court  of 
Westminster-abbey  ;  and  bis  friend  Sheldon,  newly  trans* 
lated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  soon  after  appointed  him 
commissary  and  official  for  that  diocese,  and  judge  of  the 
peculiars.    Jenkins  was  very  serviceable  to  that  prelkte  in 
settling  his  theatre  at  Oxford  ;  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished,  he  was  made  one  of  the  curators.     He  was  useful 
to  the  archbishop  on  other  occasions  also  relating  to  church 
and  state ;  and  it  was  by  his  encouragement  that  Dc,  Jen- 
kins removed  to  Doctors'  commons,  and  was  admitted  an 
advocate  in  the  court  of  arches  in  the  latter  end  of  1663. 
Here  h6  was   immediately  made  deputy-assistant  to  Dr» 
Sweit,  dean  of  this  court,  as  he  had  heen  to  him  before  in 
the    office   of  professor;    and  this  situation  brought  his 
merit  nearer  the  eye  of  the  court.     Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  first  Dutch  war  in  1664,  the  lords  commissioners^ 
of  prizes  appointed  Dr.  Jenkins,  with  other  eminent  civi- 
lians, to  review  the  maritime  laws,  and  compile  a  body  of 
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nile$  for  the  ndJMdicalion  of  prices  in  tbe  court  of  admi** 
K^Xyf  wbicb  afterwmrdf  heeaoie  the  vtaodiird  of  those  pro^ 
<;eedings.  Then,  by  tbe  recomineQdation  of  Sbeidon,  be 
Vas  made  judge-assistant  in  that  court,  March  2U  1664r5y 
Dr.  £xlan,  the  judge,  being  then  very  aged  and  infirm ; 
and  upon  his  death  soon  after,  our  author  becaoie  prin-* 
cipal^  and  sustained  tbe  weight  of  that  important  office 
alope»  with  great  reputation.  He  had  advanced  ibe  bo* 
ftouc  and  esteem  of  that  court  to  a  high  degree  by  a  three 
yciara  service ;  when  finding  tbe  salary  of  300/.  per  annum, 
^owed  by  tbe  kii>g,  not  a  competent  maintenance,  he 
petitioned  for  an  additional  200/.  per  annum,  which  was 
gran^  Jan.  29,  1668*  He  was  now  considered  as  fo  use- 
ful a  man  by  the  go?ernnient,  that  tbe  king  became  bis 
patron ;  and  having  recommended  him  to  the  archbishop 
at  judge  of  bis  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury,  wliich 
appointment  be  obtained  in  1668,  eae^rfoyed  bim*tbe  fol- 
lowing year  in  an  affair  of  near  concern  to  himself. . 

Tbe  qoeen-motber,  Henrietta  Maria,  widow. of  Charles 

.l^dying  Aug.  1,  1669,  in  France^  her  whole  estate,  both 

rqreal  aftd  personal,  was  claimed  by  her  nephew  Lewis  XIV.* 

upon  which  matter.  Dr.  Jenkins  being  command^  to  give 

hit  0|mion9  it  was  approved  in  council ;  and  a  commission 

being  nsade  out  for  him,  with  three  othersf,  be  attended 

H  to.  Paris.     He  demanded  and  recovered  the  queen^m^* 

^her^s  effeicts,  discharged  her  debts,  and  provided  for  her 

ipterment;  when,  returning  home,  his  majesty  testified 

his  high  approbation  of  his  services,  by  conferring  <m  him 

tbe  honour  of  knighthood,  Jan.  7,  1669-70.     Immediately 

after,  liiis  honour,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commis- 

isonera  of  £ngland,  to  treat  with  those  authorized  from 


^ 


*  She  bad  resided  st  Colombe,  ia  quently,  that  wbateyer  estate  she  pos* 

9rakice,  ever  since  her  departure  from  sessed  there,  ought  to  be  tubj^ct  td 

.  Bagltiid  la  July   1644,  beingr  enter*  tbe  laws  and  oaagta  af  t&a  cotiniiy ; 

taioed  there  at  the  charge  of  Lewis  and  that  madana  rojfale  of  France, 

'  XIV,    Upon  the  restoration,  she  came  the  aforesaid  dutchess  of  Anjoii,  was 

.toLooden,  and  having  settled  her  re-  by  those  laws  the  only  person  eapahle 

Tinma  baM,  want  badi  to  France,  ta  of  auoceediag ;   Charles  II.  a^d  tbt 

bestow  her  daughter  Henrietta  in  mar-  duke  of  York,  as  well  as  the  princess 

viagetotnedokeof  Anjou.     July  1662  of  Orange,  her  other  child rfen,  being 

:  loamlng  agaio  into  Bagland,  she  settled  expressly  eKolndad  and  dbabled  ^  the 

ber  court  at  ^merset-boose,   where  J>roit  d'Aubaine,  becauae  they  were 

^m  resided  till  May  1665.    But  falling  not  bom  nor  inhabitants  within  the  aU 

tel»a  bad  state  ef  health,  she  returned  legianee  af  ibe  French  king,     tfat  oar 

tp  her.  natite  eauotry,  wbf  re  slue  died.  Qoart>^  claim  was  at  length  admHted.  . 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  pre*  f  Ralph  Montague,  es<^.  ambassa- 

gnded  that  she  was  not  only  a  native,  dor  at  that  court,  tbe  eart  of  St*  Al- 

(t^  wbailitfnt  of  Fcaaoe.;  ^emc>«  baa'j,.aod  lordAmadaU 
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Scotland,  ftbout  an  union  between  tbe  ewo  kingdoms.  lA 
1671  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in  parliament  for 
Hythe,  in  Kent,  one  of  the  cinque  ports. 

He  did  not  approve  the  rupture  which  brought  on  tbe 
•econd  war  with  the  Dutch  in  1672.  Being  appointed  an 
ambassador  and  plenipotentiary,  with  others,  for  settling  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  resigning  his  place  of  principal  of 
Jesu^-coliege,  he  arrived  in  bis  new  character  at  Cologne^ 
in  Jiln^  1 673  ;  but  after  several  fruitless  endeavours  to 
effect  it)  he  returned  to  England  in  1674..  On  bis  arrival 
in  May,  he  gave  the  privy-council  an  account  of  his  ne- 
gotiation, which  was  well  received^  and  in  December  #as 
appointed  one  of  tbe  mediators  of  the  treaty  at  Nimeguefl* 
He  continued  there  throughout  the  whole  course  of  tbsnt 
long  and  laborious  negotiation ;  and  the  chief  part  ef  the 
business  lay  upon  bim,  as  is  acknowledged  by  sir  William 
Temple,  his  brother  mediator,  who  in  his  pleasant  manner 
observes,'  that  "  where  there  were  any  ladies  in  the  ani- 
bassadbt^s  houses,  the  evenings  were  spent  in  daubing  or 
play,  or  careless  and  easy  suppers,  or  collations.  In  these 
"entertainments,"  says  he,  "  as  I  seldom  failed  of  iAakin|^ 
apart,  and  my  colleague  never  had  any,  sq  it  gave  cfectit-^ 
sion  for  a  bon  mot^  a  good  word,  that  passed  upon  it :  Sue 
la  fnediation  estoit  toujours  en  pied  pour /aire  sa  fonctioft : 
that  is,  that  the  mediation  was  always  on  foot  to 'go  <HI 
with  its  business ;  for  I  used  to  go  to  bed  and  fis6  latey 
while  my  colleague  was  a-bed  by  eight  and  up  by  four; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  two  mofe  different  then  were  nevfer 
joined  in  one  cotnmission,  nor  ever  agreed  better  in  it.^  '" 

Tbe  detail  of  this  negotiation  is  welt  known,  and  majr 
be  seen  in  sir  Leoline*s  letters,  and  his  colleague's  works, 
to  which  we  must  refer;  it  being  sufficient  to  observe  here, 
that  all  expedients  proposed  by  the  two  mediators  were 
rejected.  Sir  Leoline  qiiitted  the  place  on  Feb.  16,  1679; 
and  retiring  to  Neerbos,  received  a  warrant  from  bis  royal 
roaster,  dated  Feb.  14,  three  days  after  the  date  of  bis 
letter  of  revocation,  appointing  him  ambassador  exttaor^ 
dinary  at  the  Hague,  in  the  room  of  sir  William  Temple^ 
who  bad  been  then  recalled.  He  accordingly^  arrived 
ibere,  March  1 ;  but  continued  in  that  station  no  longer 
than  the  25th  of  the  same  month ;  for,  by  a  new  commu- 
sion,  dated  Feb.  20,  and  which  came  to  bis  bands  six  days 
a.fter,  be  returned  to  Nimeguen  March  26,  authorised  to 
resuKtie  his  mediatorial  function^  at  the  desire  of  tbe  {Prince 
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of  Orange  and  the  States,  and  tbe  earnest  intreaty  of  tbe 
•Korihern  princes.  His  instxqcttens  novir  left  hini  in  a  gr^at 
measure  to  himself,  without  other  direction  than  to  act  at 
he*  should  find  most  consistent  with  his  majesty's  honour, 
and  the  good  of  the  general  peace ;  which,  as  he  was  a 
modest  man  and  very  diffident  of  himself,  put  him  under 
great  anxiety.  He.  happily  succeeded,  however,  in  ac-> 
commodating  all  differences,  and  returned  home,  Aug; 
1679^  after  having  been  employed  about  four  yeavs  and  a 
lia)f  in  this  tedious  treaty. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  burgesses  for  the  university  of  Oxford;  and,  in  the 
parliament  which  mejt  Oct.  17  following,  opposed,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  bill  brought  in  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  crowii.  He  was  sworn  a  privy- 
counsellor  before  the  expiration  of  this  year ;  and  received 
ibe  seals  as  secretary  of  state,  April  1680,  being  first  se- 
cretary for  the  northern  province,  and  in- 1681  for  the 
aouthern.  He  entered  upon  this  arduous  office  in  critical 
and  dangeirous  times^  whith  continued  so  all  the  while  he 
jeojoyed  it ;  yet  he  escaped  the  then  common  fate  of  being 
assailed  by  addresses  against  him,  or  committed  and  im«- 
.peached.  Being  chosen  \again  for  Oxford,  in  the  parlia«- 
ment  which  met  there  March  21,  1681,  he  earnestly  again 
opposed  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  as  he  did  also 
the  printing  of  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  a  prac- 
tice which  had  then  been  lately  (October  16S0)  assumed, 
but  was  considered  by  him  a&  inconsistent  with  the  gravity 
of  that  assembly,  and  a  sort  of  improper  appeal  to  the 
peofde.  With  similar  zeal  he  withstood  the  command  of 
die  House,  to  carry  their  impeachment  of  Edward  Fitz- 
Harris  up  to  the  Lords,  regarding  it  as  designed  to  reBect 
upon  the  king  in  the  person  of  bis  secretary  ;  nor  did  he 
icomply  till  he  saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  expelled  the 
House  for  refusing  *.   But  when  the  corporations  began  to 


*  The  words  which  gmve  offence,  be- 
tides those  mentioaed  in  the  text,  were, 
**.  And  do  what  you  will  with  me,  I  will 
not  fo."  Whereupon  many  called, 
^To  the  bar/*  and  moTed  that  his 
-jwords  should  be  written  down  before 
he  explained  them*  The  chief  speakers 
against  him  were  tbe  famous  J.  Tren- 
«bard  and  sir  William  Jones.  At  length 
tbe  secretary  made  a  softening  speech, 
alle^in^,  he  did  apprehend  the  send- 


ing of  him  io  be  a  reflection  upofrhis 
master,  and  under  that  apprehension 
be  could  not  bnt  resent  it.  *'  I  am 
heartily  sorry,"  continues  he,  "I  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  House, 
and  I  hope  they  will  pardon  the  free- 
dom of  tbe  expression."  To  which  he 
added  a  little  after,  **  f-am  ready  to 
obey  the  order  of  tlie  House,  and  am 
sorry  my  words  gare  offenoe.^*— *€olr» 
lection  of  pebstes,  p.  31^,  3l(), 
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he  Mw  modelled  by  the  court,  and  a  quo  warranto  was 
brought  against  the  city  of  Loudon,  the  secretary  shewed 
*a  di^ike  of  such  violent  measures ;  and  gave  his  o[Mnion 
for  punishing  only  the  most  obnoxious  members  in  their 
private  capacities,  without  involving  the  innocent,  who 
would  equally  suffer  by  proceeding  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
4nty's  privileges  *.  In  many  other  instances,  sir  Leoline 
differed' from  the  general  disposition  of  the  court.  He  was 
a  determined  foe  to  all  ideal  projects  that  came  before  the 
privy-council ;  and  had  resolution  to  dissent,  and  ex|)e- 
iieoce  enough  to  distinguish  what  was  practicable  and 
really  useful,  from  what  was  merely  chimerical.  He  also 
•constantly  declared  against  every  irregular  or  illegal  pro«^ 
ceeding  ;  but,  not  having  strength  to  sustain  the  business 
•and  conflicts  of  those  turbulent  times,  he  begged  leave  to 
•resign-'  for  a  valuable  consideration,  which  was  granted  by 
his  majesty  on  April  14,  1684.  Having  obtained  bis  wish^ 
be  retired  to  a  house  in  Hammersmith,  where  learning  and 
learned  men  continued  to  be  his  care  and  delight.  Upoa 
<he  accession  of  James  II.  be  was  sworn  again  ^tbeprivyi* 
council,  and  elected  a  third. time  for  the  university  of  Ojc« 
i^jfd,-  He  had  gained  some  little  return  of  strength,  and 
fresh  application  was  accordingly  made. to  him  to  ap^*^ 
pear  in  business ;  but,  indisposition  soon  returning,  he 
-was  never  able  to  sit  in  that  parliament,  and  paid  the  last 
debt  to  nature. on  Sept.  1,  1685.  His  body  was  conveyed 
to  Oxford,  and  interred  in  the  area  of  Jesus  college  chapeL 
Being  never  married,  his  whole  estate  was  bequeathed.to 
xsbariiable  uses ;  and  he  was,  particularly,  a  great  bene-* 
•factor  to  his  college,  leaving  to  it  estates  to  the  amount  of 
(700/.  per  annum.  AH  hi&  letters  and  papers  were  collected 
and  printed  m  two  folio  volumes,  1724,  under  the  title  of 
bis'  **  Works,''  by.W.  Wynne,,  esq.  who  prefixed  an  ac* 
4:outit  of  his  life,  which  has  furnished  the  substance  of  this 
mmitoir.  This  is  now  a  work  which  bears  a  very  high 
price,  and  is  considered  as  a  \*aluable  repository  of  diplo* 
matfc  information,  knowledge,  and  skill.  ^  . 

JEN'KINSON  (Charles),  earl  of.  Liverpool,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  colonel  Charles  Jenkinson,  who  was  younger 
«on  of  sir  Robert  Jenkinson,  the  first  baronet  of  the  family. 
*         • .  .        '  '  •  ■  ■       • 

*  Some  of  the  city  were  so  much  freedom*  and  afterwards  chose  master 
satisfied  with  the  part  he'  acted  in  tbfs  of  the  Saiters'  company <<^WyQ(^e,  P« 
«ffajr»  that  ha  was  presenUfd  with  his     37. 

■     *  Life  hy  Wynne, — Biog.  Brit, 
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iColcmel  Jeckkmotif  itfho  died  io  1750^  bad  married  Aoiaiib 
tha,  daughter  of  Wolf  ran  Cornwall,  a  captain  in  the  royal 
Davy,  by  whom  he  b^d  the  subject  of  tbia  metttoir,  who 
wa$  bora  Mky  l«,  1:727, and  educated  at  the  Cbarter-bouae. 
He  went  afterwards  to  University  epltege,  Oxford,  where 
lie  tx>o|^.the  degree  of  M.  A.  m  Nov.  1752,  and  thence 
c«a»e  to: London^  having  previously  distinguished  himarif 
by  the  active  part  he  Jtook  in  an  election  controversy  for 
the  comity  of  Ozfond,  where  his  alliances  were  anmerans, 
aad  not  unconnecled  with  the  contending  parties*    On  this 
occasion  his  -literary  talents  were  supposed  to  have  cbntri-* 
buted  aaaterially  to  the  interests  of  the  ude  he  espoused  $ 
and  those  talents  are  likewise  said  to  have  been  sometimes 
displayed  in  the  Monthly  Review  about  the  period  of  its 
commencenieBt.     By  the  first  earl  of  Harcourt,  who  was 
governor  to  the  king,  when  prince  of  Wales,  faewa^in* 
tnklttced  to  bis  majesty,  and  through  the  Same  chaanel  obf 
tained/tfae  notice  end  confidence  of  theeaii  ^f'Bute»  to 
ndiocn  he  was  private  seenetary.     In  176i  he  sat  in  padia^ 
meat  for  Gockennouth,  and  held  the  office  of  under^secre^ 
tary  of  state.     In  1763  and  1764  be  was*  secretary  to  the 
tneasury  ;  in  1766  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords  of 
Ibe  admiralty.;  and  from  1767  to  1773,  was  a  lord  of  the 
tD^asiwy^  .  In  1772  be  was  appointed  joint  vioeptreasaser 
ef  Ireland,  and  called  to  the  privy^^councti ;  and  io  «x<» 
ehange  ibr  this  office,  had  afterwards  the  clerhsfatp  of  tbe 
pells  in  Ireland,  which  had  been  purchased  back  by  ge<* 
vemmeirt  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox.     In  1778  be  was  made  se- 
ceetary  at  war,  which  he  held  until  the  dtssolotion  of  lord 
North's  administration  in  1?82.    On  this  occasion  his  pria^ 
ciples  led  him  to  join  that  braach  of  the  old  adadniatratioil 
svfaach  sapported  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  when  that  miuieter  eame 
kkto  power  in  178&^49  Mr.  Jenkioson  was  appointed  pre* 
aident  of  the  board  of  trade,  of  which  office  he  tootiaued 
to  discharge  tfae  duties  with  tincommon  industry  and  idbi^ 
iiticB  until  #ge  and  bad  health  incapacitated  him,  in  IS&l^ 
from  farthpr  exertions  in  this  depanment.    In  17M  he  ob«- 
tained  the  situation  ef  efaanceUor  of  the  duchy  of  Laneas* 
tat,  which  he  held  till   1803.    He  was  ^vated  to  tka 
peerage  in  17  86  by  tbe  title  of  barosi  Hawkslmiry,  of  Hawks* 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester ;  and  advanced  to  be 
earl  of  Liverpool  io  1796.     His  lordship  died  at  bis  house 
in   Hdrtford-street,  May  Fair,  Dec.    17,  JSOS.    At  ^tbat 
time  he  held  the  fdiaoejoif  ooUectorof  the  custqms  iowaxds» 
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in  the  port  of  London,  and'clerk  of  the  pells  in  Ireland. 
He  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Hawksbury,  in  Glov** 
cestershife,  and  was  succeeded  in  honours  and  estate  by 
bis  eldest  son,  Robert  Banks,  second  earl  of  Liverpooi^ 
and  now  first  lord  of  the  treasnry. 

'  The  hue  earl  of  Liverpool  made  a  very  conspicnoes 
figuie  during  the  whole  of  the  present  reiffoi  as  a  statesman ; 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  shared  the  severe  obloquy 
which  attached  to  all  the  ooofidential  friends  of  the  Bote 
adaumstratioo  ;  and  as  he  possessed  the  favour  and  confi'-< 
deooe  of  his  sovereign,  he  was  called  the  king^s  seciet  ad^* 
viaer*  A  suspicion  of  this  kind  the  people  were  taught  te 
cherish  with  uncommon  animosity.^  Burked  celebrated 
pamphlet  on  *^  Popular  Discontents^'  encoomged  the  no^ 
tion ;  and  the  leaders  of  this  party  of  supposed  pcivalie 
power,  were  the  incessant  objects  of  clamour  with  the  mot* 
tafcttde  and  the  disaffected.  His  lordship,  however,  lived 
long  enough  to  weather  this  storm ;  to  see  his  solid  powers 
of  nund^  and  solid  services,  crowned  with  the  reward  of 
high  honours  and  great  wealth ;  and  to  behold  his  anctent 
IjMBuly,  which  in  early  life  he  had  seea  sadly  decline  in  its 
proferty  and  conaideratuNiy  placed  by  bis  own  efforts  near 
the  pinnacle  of  ambition.  Senseless  cries  and  prejudieei 
bid  <§radually  died  away;  and  he  was  allowed  to  have  de^ 
served,  m  a  laborious  and  profound  statesman,  the  spleii* 
did  public  reoompences  which  his  sovereign  had  qonfeired 
«poii  hiek 

Havisig  in  early  Ufe  heot  his  turn  for  literature  to  pe* 
liticaL  studies^  he  beieame  eminently  conversant  moie  espe* 
cially  with  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  principles  and  de^ 
tails  of  commerce,  and  political  arithmetic.  Of  these 
studies  the  fcUowing  frmts  appeared  at  various  periods  of 
Us  life :.  L  '^  A  discoovse  on  the  estabhsbmeiit  of  a  oatiomd 
asid  eonstitutidnal  force  in  England,*'  1 756«  This,  thoegk 
a  juvenile  performance,  excited  unock  attention  and  de* 
Intte  at  the  time.  fl.  '^  A  disoonrse  on  the  conduct  of 
Gveat  Britain  *  in  respect,  to  Neutral  Nations  Bering  the 
pte«eet  War/'  1758.  This  was  e^ieemed  a  performance 
^^f^f  gresaaolidity  and  import,  and  was  tmnslated  i»te 
eil  the  Oaoguages  of  fiuiope.  S.  ^  A  Ceilection  <|f  Tresitiea^ 
from  1646  to  1.7«.3/'  %  vola.  8»n),  1785.  4.  ^<  A  Treatise 
lOU  the  Coins  of  the  realm,  in  a  letter  to  the^kHlg,^  ItOS^ 
4to.  Of  this  work  the  E^dinburgfa  reviewers  pronounce 
ihat  ^  it  is  pleasing  to  find  ooe^  who  mast  necehssirtly  have 
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been  bred  ai»oDg  the  exploded,  doctrine^  6f  the  eidet 
economists,  shaking  Umself  almost  quite  loose  from  tbeit^ 
influence  at: an  advanced,  period  of  life,  and  . betraying, 
^hile  be  .resumes  the  JSTanrite  speculations  of  biseai^ 
years,  so  little  bias  towards  errors,  which  .be  must  once 
have  imbibed.  It  is  no  less  gratifying,  Ito- observe  One 
wto  has  been  educated  in  the  walks  of  pnotical  policy^ 
and  grown  old  amid  the  bustle  of  public  employ mentsy 
embellishing  the  decline  of  life  by  pursuits,  which  unite 
the  dignity  of  science  with  the  usefulness  of  active  exertion.^'^ 
JENKS  (Benjamin),  a  pious  English  divine  and  writer, 
viB,%  born  in  1646,  and  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fa* 
miiyat  Eaton  under  Heywood,  in  Shropshire.  He  was 
related  to  bishop  Williams,  of  Chichester,  to  whom  he  de« 
dicated  bis  book  of  ^'  Prayers.''  Where  he  was  educated 
we  are  not  told^  nor  is  it  discoverable  that  he  was  at  either 
university.  He  appears,  however,  when  admitted  inta 
orders,  to  have  been  for  some  time  curate  of.  Havfaiy,  in 
Shropshire.  On  the  death  of  his  rector,  ..Richard  earl  of 
Bri^dford,  the  patron,  of  the  living,  bearing  Mt.  Jenks 
spoken  of  respectfully  by  the  parishioners^  went  one  §«)•» 
day,  in  private,  to  bear  him  preach ;  and  was  so  flsoofa 
pleased  with  the  discourse^.that  he  presented  him  tatbe 
living  in  Iii6d,  and  made  him  his  chs^dain.  Mr.  Jenks 
had  al$o  the  living  of  Kenley,  a  small  village  about  tivo 
miles  from  Harlay, .  at  both  which  churches  he  officiated 
alternately,  and  Kept  no  curate  until  old  age  and  infirm 
mities  made  > assistance  necessary.  He  died  at  HarUy  on  ' 
May  10^17  M^.,' and  was  buried  in  the  ^"chancel  of  that 
churchy  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory^  The 
work  by  which  Mr.  Jenkt  is  best  known  is  bia  *^  Prayers 
and  offices  of  Devotion,'*  of  which  the  27tb  edition  was  - 
p^blisbed  in  1810  by  the  Rev^  Charles  Simeon,  Mtew  of  ' 
King*s  ^colleger  Casnbcidge,  with  altecations  and  amend*  • 
mtnu  in  style.  Mr.  Jenks  also  was  the  author  of  f<  Meidi- 
tatipns  upon  various  important  subjects,"  of  which  ase« 
cond^  edition  was  published  in  1756^  2  vols.  8ro^  with  a 
recoipa|eiidi^t;ory  preface  by  Mr.  Hervey.  This,  j^owiever, 
has  iwv^r  attained  any  iiigb  degree  of  popularity.  One  of 
the^  ^^  jyteditatigins'^  is  upoA  bis  .coffin,  which  he  kept  by 
him  forngasiny  yeaj:^,:  a«ic|inwwbich;were  two  sculls,  one  of  • 
them  that  of  a  near  relation. ' . 

I  QolUoi'f  Peerage,  by  Sir.  £.  Brydges,      ^  Qrton  and  Stonehouse's  Lett^i  toL  U 
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JSNNENS  (Charles,  esq.),  a  getitlemftii  of  consider 
rable  fortune  at  Gopsal,  in  Leicestersbire,  and  a  non* 
juror,  was  detoended  from  a  family  which  was  one  among 
the  many  who  have  acquired  ample  fortunes  at  Birming* 
ham,  where  they  were  equally  famous  for  industry  and 
generonty.  In  his  youth  he  was  so  remarkable  for  the 
nmnber  of  hk  lerviuits,  the  splendor  of  his  equipages,  and 
the  profuioon  of  his  table,  that  he  acquired  the  title  of 
*^  Solyman  the  magnificent.''  He  is  said  to  have  composed 
the  words  for  some  of  HandePs  oratorios,  and  particularly 
those  for  ''  the  Messiah ;''  an  easy  task,  as  it  is  only  a  se« 
leotion  of  verses  from  scripture.  Not  long  before  his  death, 
be  imprudently  exposed  himself  to  criticism  by  attempting 
an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  he  began  by  publishing 
'^King  Lear,"  in  8vo;  and  printed  aftei  wards,  on  the 
tome  model,  the  tragedies  of  <<  Hamlet,*'  1772 ;  <<  Othello" 
and  ^*  Macbeth,"  1773.  He  would  have  proceeded  far- 
ther, but  was  prevented  by  death,  Nov.  20, 1773.  The 
tragedy  of  *' Julius  jCeesar,"  which  in  his  life  had  been  put 
to  the  press,  was  published  in  1774.  He  had  a  numerous 
library,  and  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  both  in  Great 
Oniioild'Street,  and  at  Gopsal.  Mr.  Jehnens's  character 
appears,  by  aome  curious  documents  in  our  authority,  to 
have  been  a  strange  compound  of  vanity,  conceit,  obsti^* 
tiacy,  ignorance,  and  want  of  taste,  joined  to  extensive 
benevolence.  As  an  editor  of  Shakspeare,  he  can  no 
longer  be  remembered ;  but  as  the  first  suggester  of  orato- 
rios in  this  country,  he  seems  entitled  to  some  notice.  * 

J£NNER  (CHAaLBs),  a  poetical  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  in  1-737,  and  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  1757 ;  M.A. 
1760;  and  obtained  the  Seatonian  priees  in  1767  and 
1769.  lie  afterwards  became  rector  of  Cramford  St.  John, 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  vicar  of  Claybrook,  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  died  May  1 1,  1774.  He  wrote  several  novels 
and  poems,  as  <<  Louisa,"  a  tale;  <*  Poems,"  4to;  **The 
Gift  of  Tongues,"  a  poem ;  **  The  destruction  of  Nineveh," 
and  ^  Tawn  Eclogues ;"  <*  Letters  from  Lothario  to  Pene- 
lope," 2  Yols.  to  which  is  added  **  Lucinda,"  a  dramatic 
entertainmeiit ;  <^The  Man  of  Family,*'  a. comedy.;  <*  The 
Placid  Map ;"  **  Letters  from  Altamont  in  the  Capital,^' 

1  Nicholt'i  Bowjer. 
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&c.  none  of  which  procured  him  much  literary  reputation^ 
and  all  are  now  forgotten. '  * 

JENNINGS)  (David),  an  eminent  dissenter,  the  son  of 
an  ejected  nonconformist,  was  born  at  Kibworth,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, in  1691.  He  obtained  a  good  stock  of  gram- 
mar learning  at  the  free-school  of  his  native  place,  and 
about  1709  he  was  sent  to  pursue  a  course  of  academical 
studies  in  London,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Chauncey.  Having^ 
finished  his  studies  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  preachers 
at  an  evening  lecture  at  Rotherhithe,  and  in  1716  chosen 
assistant  preacher  at  the  meeting  near  Haberdashers*  hall. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  was  elected  pastor  to  the  congre- 
gational church  in  Old  Gravel-lane,  Wapping,  in  which 
office  he  continued  during  forty-four  years.  Within  a  year 
after  he  entered  u])on  it,  he  refused  to  comply  with  the 
requisition  brought  forwards  by  many  of  his  brethren  at 
Salters*-hall,  to  sign  certain  articles  relating  to  the  Trinity. 
Mr;  Jennings,  about  1730,  published  a  small  volume  of 
sermons  addressed  to  the  young,  entitled  *^  The  Beauty 
and  Benefit  of  early  Piety,"  which  was  followed  by  other 
publications  of  a  practical  nature.  In  1740  he  entered 
the  lists  against  Dr.  John  Taylor,  concerning  original  sin, 
which  doctrine  he  strenuously  justified  ;  but  notwithstand<« 
ing  their  difference  in  doctrinal  points,  they  continued  in 
habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  In  1743  Mr.  Jennings 
was  elected  trustee  of  Mr.  Coward's  charities,  and  one  of 
the  lecturers  at  St.  Helen's;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
became  divinity  tutor,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Eames,'  at  the 
academy,  at  that  time  chiefly  supported  by  Mr.  Coward's 
funds.  In  this  work  he  was  earnestly  intent :  nothing  ever 
diverted  him  from  a  daily  attendance  in  the  lecture  room; 
and  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  discbarge  of  the  duties 
belonging  to  his  office.  1  he  habits  of  early  rising,  .of 
order  in  the  arrangement  of  business,  and  of  punctuality 
in  his  engagements,  enabled  him  to  perform  more  than 
most  men  would  have  been  able  to  get  through.  As  a 
relief  to  the  studies  of  the  mirfd  he  employed  himself  in'tk'e 
•common  mechanical  arts  of  life.  *  His  method  of  communi* 
cating  instruction  was  easy  and  familiar,  and  his  general 
deportment  towards  his  pupils  affable  and  friendly.  He, 
however,  determined  to  maiatain  in  his  academy  the  repu- 
tation for  orthodoxy  which  it'  had  acquired,  and  would  not 
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suffer  young  men  to  deviate  from  his  standard  of  faith  ;  and 
an  some  cases  he  had  recourse  to  expulsion.  In  1747  Mr. 
Jepnings  published  "  An  introduction  to  the  Use  of  the 
Globes,"  &c.  which  maintained  a  considerable  degree  of 
popularity  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In  1749  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland  conferred  on  the  author  the 
degree pfD.O.  After  this  he  published  "An  appeal  to  reason 
and  common  sense  for  the  Truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.** 
He  died  in  September  1762,  when  he  was  seventy-one 
years  of  age.  He  was  highly  valued  by  his  acquaintance, 
and  he  bad  the  honour  lo. educate  many  pupils  who  proved 
oruagrients  to  the  dissenting  interest^  and  have  rendered 
eminent  service  to  science  and  the  world.  After  his  death 
was  printed,  from  a  MS  copy,  "  An  introduction  to  the 
knowledge  of  Medals."  Of  this  science  Dr.  Jennings 
seems  to  have  known  very  little,  and  the  editor  of  his  work 
less.  The  blunders  in  this  work  are  numerous,  and  gross. 
In  176 0  a  more  elaborate  work  was  published  by  Dr.  Fur- 
neaux  from  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Jennings,  entitled  "  Jewish 
Antiquities;  or  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Three  First 
Books  of  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron  :  to  which  is  annexed 
a  dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  language,"  in  2  yols.  8vo. 
This  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  deserves  the  perusal  of 
all  who  would  obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures^  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  new 
edition  of  the  "  Jewish  Antiquities"  was  published  about 
three  years  since,  it  having  been  long  out  of  print,'  and 
very  much  called  for.* 

JENSON  (Nicolas),  or  Jansonius^  a  celebrated  printer 
and  letter-founder  of  .Venice,  but  by  birth  a  Frenchman, 
flourished  in  the  ftfteenih  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
<^riginally  an  engraver  of  coins  and  medals  at  Paris.  About 
1458  the  report  of  the  invention  of  printing  at  Mentz  being 
circulated,  he  was  sent  by  the  king,  Charles  VII.  to  gain 
private  information  on  the  subject  of  that  art.  He  ful- 
l^lled  the  object  of.  his  mission,  but,  on  his  return  to  France, 
iinding  that  the  king  was  dead,  or  perhaps  having  heard  of 
bis  death,  he  removed  to  Venice.  Such  is  the  purport  of 
^n  account  in  two  old  French  manuscripts  on  the  coinage, 
except  that  one  places  the  mission  of  Jenson  under  Louis 
PHL  which  is  less  probable.  Jenson  excelled  in  all  branches 

*  Rees*s  Cyclopaedia. — Protestant  Diss.  Magazine,  vol,  V. — Orton*s  Life  df 
Doddridge,  p.  13. — Kippis's  do.  p.  16.  Some  account  of  his  son,  Kippis's  Life 
of  l>oddridg«,  p.  343. 
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of  the  art,  and  more  than  are  now  united  with  it.  ^e 
formed  the  punches,  he  cast  the  letters,  and  conducted  the 
typography.  He  first  determined  the  form  and  proportion 
of  the  present  Roman  character :  and  bis  editions  are  still 
sought  on  account  of  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  his  types. 
The  first  book  that  issued  from  his  press  is  a  scarce  work  in 
quarto,  entitled  **  Decor  Puellarum,'*  the  date  of  which  is 
1471 ;  and  in  the  same  year  be*  published  in  Italian  ^^  Glo- 
ria Mulierum,'*  a  proper  sequel  to  the  former.  After  these 
are  found  many  editions  of  Latin  classics  and  otbei::  books^ 
for  ten  years  subsequent ;  but,  as  no  books  from  his  press 
appear  after  1481,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  died  aboCit 
that  time.  * 

JENYNS  (Soame),  an  elegant  and  ingenious  wriier^ 
was  born  in  Great  Ormond-street,  London,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  1 703-4.  The  day  of  his  birth  he  could 
not  ascertain,  and  considering  himself  at  liberty  to  cl^oose 
his  birth-day,  he  fixed  it  on  new-year's  day.  His  fathetr^ 
sir  Roger  Jenyns,  knt.  was  descended  from  the  ancient  &• 
mily  of  the  Jenyns's  of  Churchill,  in  Somer3etsbiFe.,  His 
country  residence  wais  at  Ely,  where  his  useful  lab^ur^  Jur 
a  magistrate,  and  his  loyal  principles,  procured  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  king  William.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Bottisham-hall,  which  he  had  purchased,  a 
seat  not  far  from  Cambridge.  Our  author's  mother  was 
one  of  the  daughters  of  sir  Peter  Soame,  of  Hayden,  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  hart  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  a&d 
highly  esteemed  for  her  piety,  understanding,  and  elegance 
of  manners. 

Mr.  Jenyns  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at 
home,  under  the  care  of  the.  rev.  Mr.  Hill,  and  afterwards 
of  the  rev.  Stephen  White,  Who  became  rector  of.  Holton, 
in  Suflfolk.  In  1722  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
admitted  as  a  fellow- commoner  of  St.  John's,  under  Dr. 
Edmondson,  at  that  time  one  of  the  principal  tutors  of  the 
college.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  industry 
for  three  years,  and  found  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  re- 
gular discipline  and  employments  of  a  college  life^  that  he 
was  often  heard  to  say  he  accounted  the  days  he  had  lived 
'there,  among  the  happiest  in  his  life.  He  left  the  univer- 
sity, however,  without  taking  a  degree,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  bis  marriage,  which  took  place  when  he  was 
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▼ery  young.  His  first  wife  was  the  natutral  daughter  of  bis 
uncles  colonel  Soame,  of  Deerham  Grange,  in  Norfolk. 
With  this^  lady  be  received  a  very  considerable  fortune, 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  union  was  unhappy.  After 
some  years  she  eloped  from  him  with  a  Leicestershire  gen-« 
tleman ,  and  a  separation  being  agreed  upon  in  form,  Mr* 
Jenyns  consented  to  allow  her  a  maintenance,  which  was 
icegularly  paid  until  her  death,  in  1753.  This  a£Bair,  it 
0iay  be  conjectured,  interrupted  the  plan  of  life  he  had 
formed  after  leaving  Cambridge.  If  we  may  judge  from 
bis  poetical  efforts,  bis  turn  was  gay,  lively,  and  satirical* 
His  songs  and  other  amatory  pieces  were  probably  written 
when  young,,  and  bespeak  a  mind  sufficiently  at  ease  to 
triBe  with  the  passions,  and  not  always  attentive  to  deli- 
cacy where  it  interfered  with  wit.  His  first  publication, 
and  perhaps  bis  best,  was  the  ^*  Art  of  Dancing/'  printed 
in  1730,  and  inscribed  to  lady  Fanny  Fielding,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  afterwards  countess 
of  Wincbelnea.  He  did  not  put  bis  name  to  this  poem  ; 
but  when  discovered,  it  was  considered  as  the  prelude  to 
greater  performances*  It  must  be  confessed  there  is  an 
ease  and  elegance  in  the  versification  which  brought  him 
near  to  the  most  favourite  poets  of  bis  day.  In  1735  he 
wrote  the  ^*  Epistle  to  Lord  Lovelace,"  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  pieces  of  poetry,  which  he  contributed  to 
Dodsley's  collection,  and  afterwards  printed  in  a  volume, 
in  1752.  He  wrote  also  some  occasional  essays  on  political 
topics,  the  precise  dates  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained, as  be  never  put  his  name  to  any  of  his  works* 
'They  have,  however,  been  since  collected  by  Mr.  Cole  in 
that  edition  of  his  works  which  was  published  in  4  vols* 
8vo,  1790,  and  again  in  1793. 

.  Soon  after  his  father's  death,  at  the  general  election  in 
1749,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  one  of  the  representa* 
tives  for  the  county  of  Cambridge.  From  this  time  he  con« 
tinued  to  sit  in  parliament,  either  for  the  county  or  borough 
of  Cambridge,  until  1780,  except  on  the  call  of  a  new  par* 
liament  in  1754,  when  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of 
Dunwich.  In  1755,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
■  commissioners  of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  at 
which  he  sat  during  all  changes  of  administration,  until 
the  business  of  the  board,  which  was  not  great,  was  re- 
moved into  another  department  At  the  time  of  its  aboli- 
tion, it  cQjnsisted  of  our  author,  the  preaentearl  of  Car* 
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lisle;  the  late  lord  Auckland,  and  Gibbon  the  bistonan. 
Mr.  Cumberland,  the  well-known  dramatic  poet,  was  se* 
cretary..  His '  parliamentary  conduct  was  more  uniform 
than  is  supposed  to  be  consistent  with  freedom  of  opinion, 
or  the  usual  attachments  of  party.  When  he  was  first 
elected  a  member,  he  found  sir  Robert  Walpote  on  the 
eve  of  being  dismissed  fh)m  the  confidence  of  the  Houseof 
Commons,  and  he  had  the  courage,  unasked  and  unknown, 
to  give  his  support  to  the  falling  minister,  as  far  as  he 
could  without  contributing  his  eloquence,  forMr.  Jenyn» 
seldom  spoke,  and  only  in  reply  to  a  personal  question. 
He  was  conscious  that  be  could  make  no  figure  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  early  desisted  from  the  attempt.  After  the 
dismissal  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  constantly  ranked 
am'ong  the  friends  of  governitient.  Without  giving  a 
public  assent  to  every  measure  of  the  minister  for  the  dby, 
he  contrived  to  give  him  no  offence,  and  seems  very  early 
to  have  conceived  an  abhorrence  of  systematic  oppositions. 
What  his  opinions  were  on  great  constitutional  questions, 
may  be  found  in  his  writings,  where,  however,  they  are 
not  laid  down  with  much  precision,  and  seem  at  no  time 
of  his  life  to  have  been  steady.  In  his  attendance  at  the 
board  of  trade,  he  was  very  assiduous,  and  bestowed  miicb 
attention  on  the  commercial  interests  of  his  country.  He 
has  not  left  any  thing  in  print  expressly  on  this  subject,  but 
bis  biographer  has  given  some  of  his  private  opinions,  which 
are  liberal  and  manly. 

In  1757,  he  published  his  "  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Origin  ef  Evil,*'  which  brought  him  into  notice 
as  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  English  prose  that 
had  appeared  since  the  days  oP  Addison.  But  the  charms 
of  style  could  not  protect  this  singular  work  from  objec- 
tions of  the  most  seridus  kind.  It  produced  from  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  was  then  editor  of  the  **  Literary  Magazine,'' 
axradcal  dissertation  or  review,  which  is  perhaps  the  first 
of  his  compositions  for  strength  of  argument,  kee^liess  of 
reply,  and  brilliancy  of  wit.  That  Mr.  Jenyns  felt  the 
force  of  this  powerful  refutation  may  be  readHy  supposed, 
but  it  were  to  be  wished  he  had  not  retained  his  resent- 
ment for  so  many  years,  and  then  given  it  vent  in  a  paltry 
epitaph  on  Dr.  Johnson^  which  his  biographer  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  in  his  works. 

Other  answers  appeared  to  his  ^^  Inquiry"  of  less  conse- 
quence :  Johnson's,  after  having  been  read  with  eagernes^ 
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in  the  Magazine,  was  printed  in  a  small  volume  of  which 
two  editions  were  very  soon  sold.  To  a  subsequent  edition 
of  the  "  Inquiry,"  Mr.  Jenyns  prefixed  a  preface,  con- 
taining a  general  answer  to  his  opponents,  but  without  re- 
tracting any  of  his  positions.  In  1761  he  reprinted  it, 
along  with  his  poems,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  and  added  the 
papers  he  had  contributed  to  "  The  World,"  which  are 
among  the  first  in  a  collection  written  by  the  first  wits  of 
their,  time.  There  are  points  in  them  which  prove  either 
the  natural  purity  of  his  style  and  delicacy  of  his  humour,^^ 
or  that  he  must;  have  "  given  his  days  and  nights  to  Addi- 
son." It  was  in  one  of  these  papers  that  he  first  expressed 
an. opinion  in  f^^vour  of  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-existent  state, 
which  he  afterwards  insisted  upon  more  seriously,  in  the 
third  letter  on  the  *'  Origin  of  Evil." 
.  In  1767  be  published  a  small  pamphlet  entitled 
f*  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  and  Copsequences  of  the  pre- 
sent high  price  of  Provisions."  Various  writers  at  that 
time  bad  employed  their  pens  on  this  subject,  some  ar- 
raigning the  bounties  on  corn,  and  others  blaming  the 
practices  of  forestallers  and  monopolizers.  'Mr.  Jenyns 
imputes  the  high  price  of  provisions  to  the  increase  of  the 
national  debt,  and  the  increase  of  pur  riches,  that  is,  to 
the  poverty  of  the  public,  and  the  wealth  of  private  indi- 
viduals. These  positions  are  maintained  with  much  inge- 
nuity, but  experience  has  shewn  that  the  influence  of 
such  causes  l)as  not  increased  proportionally,  and  that  with 
ten  times  more  debt  and  more  wealth  than  the  nation  bad 
at  that  time,  the  price  of  provisions  is  found  to  rise  and 
fall  in  fluctuations  which  cannot  beexpfained  by  his  theory^ 
If  provisions  were  dear  with  the  national  debt  and  private 
wealth  of  1767,  they  ought  in  1814  to  be  inaccessible  to 
all  but  the  most  opulent  classes.  The  newspapers  were 
filled  with  answers  to  Mr.  Jenyns's  pamphlet,  and  the  re- 
turn of  plenty  made  it  be  forgotten. 

But  the  performance  which  excited  most  attention  was 
published  by  our  author  in  1776,  and  seems,  indeed,  to 
form  an  important  aera  in  his  life.  In  his  younger  days  he 
had  imbibed  the  principles  of  infidelity  ;  and,  it  has  been 
said,  was  not  sparing  in  his  avowal  of  them.  Time  and 
reflection  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his  folly.  He  studied 
tibe.Holy  Scriptures  with  care,  and  probably  called  to  his 
aid  some  of  those  able  defences  of  Clhristianity  which  the 
in^deU  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bad  provoked.     It  is 
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eertait,  however,  that  he  bad  now  adbpted  iht  cotatAtPk 
dreed,  although  with  some  singular  refinements  of  his  Own, 
and  determined  to  aydw  his  sentiments  in  justice  to  the 
cause  he  had  neglected  or  injwred.  With  this  honoiirabte 
resolution,  he  published  ^'  A  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence 
of  the  Christian  Religion,"  which  was  at  first  read  as  air 
able  defence  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  accession  of  an 
ingenious  layman  to  the  supporters  of  religion  viras>  wel« 
corned  by  the  clergy  at  large.  Others,  however,  eouFd  not 
kelp  being  suspicious  of  its  tendency,  and  regarded  the 
author  as  in  many  points  proving  himself  tO'be  an  insidious 
enemy  to  the  cause  he  pretended  to  plead.  Those  who 
call  themselves  rational  Christians  thought  he  yielded  too 
much  to  the  orthodox  believer ;  and  the  orthodox  believer 
was  shocked  that  he  had  conceded  the  possibility  of  certain 
miracles  being  forgeries,  A  controversy*  immediately 
took  place,  and  continued  for  some  time,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  Mr.Jenyns's  book,  which  sold  most  extensively 
while  the  controvery  was  kept  alive,  and  disappeared  with 
the  last  answer.  During  its  circulation  it  excited  the  st^^ 
tention  of  personsof  rank,  and  probably  did  good.  Tbtf 
great  error  is  his  neglect  of  the  external  evidences,  and 
bis  admitting  the  use  of  reason  in  some  instances,  while  be* 
refuses  it  in  others. 

•But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  was  excited  by  diii 
performance,  it  would  be  unjust  to  question  the  author's 
sincerity,  or  to  omit  the  very  explicit  declaration  he  has 
iDade  of  his  belief.  '*  Should  my  work  ever  have  th^ 
honour  to  be  admitted  into  such  good  company  (persons  of 
fashion),  they  will  immediately,  I  know,  determine  that  it- 
must  be  the  work  of  some  enthusiast  or  methodist,  some 


*  Tbe  following  are  the  titles  of  the 
principal  pamphlets  written  on  this  oc- 
casion. **  A  Letter  to  Saame  Jenyiis, 
esq,  wherein  the  futility  and  absurdity 
of  some  part  of  his  reasoning,  in  his 
View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  tbe 
Christian  Religion,  is  set  forth  and  ex- 
posed. By  a.  Clergy  man  of  tbe  church 
of  England."  '*  Observations  on  S.  J.'s 
View,  Jbc.  address^  to  itt  ahnost 
Christian  author.  By  W.  Kenrick» 
Lli.  D."  "  A  Letter  to  Soame  Jenyns, 
•tqk  occasioned  by  an  assertion  ccm- 
tained  in  his  View,  &c.  By  G.  U." 
*'  Short  Strictures  on  certain  passages 
iola  View,  &c.  By  a  Layman.''  *<  A 
St|;ijea  •f  Leitcrfl  ^ddtc^ied  to  S.  h  on 


occasion  of  his  View,  kc.  By  A.  Ifae* 
laine,  D.  D.  Minister  of  tbe  Eogliih 
cbttrch  at  the  Hagoe.*'  **  An  Examina* 
tion  of  tba  Argunenti  coataioed  in  Dt^ 
Maclaine's  Answer  to  S.  J.  esq.  on  hi| 
View,  &c.  with  general  thonghti  and 
refiectiott^tiiereoa.  BytheRer.Bdwanl 
Fteet,  juo.  B.  A.  of  Oriel  college.  Ox* 
ford.>>  "  A  Full  Answer  to  a  late  View, 
fcc:  in  a  Dialogue  between  a  rational 
CiiriBtian  and  hia  Friaiid.  By  tbe  JB^ 
tor  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor)  of  Ben.  Mar* 
dec&i's  Letter*  to  Btisha  Levi.*'  <<Phi« 
lotopbical  Diaqoiftitiont  on  tbeChrit)* 
tiah  Religion.  Addressed  to  Soaiae  J^- 
nyna,  esq."  "  An  Address  and  Reply, 
Itc.    By  Che  Rer.  fidwtrd  Fleet.** 
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Wggftr»  or  some  msdiimii ;  I  shall  tfaetefose  beg  leave  to 
aMure  them,  that  the  author  is  very  far  removed  fnun  all 
these  characters ;  that  he  once  perbafM  believed  as  little 
as  themselves.;  but  having  some  leisure,  and  more  coriositj, 
1^  emplojwd  them  both  in  resolving  a  question  which 
seemed  to  him  of  soone  importance :  Whether  Christianity 
was  fealiy  an  imposture,  founded  on  an  absurd,  incredible^ 
and  obsolete  fable,  as  many  suppose  it  ?  or  whether  it  is 
wihat  it  paretends  to  be,  a  revelation  communicated  to  man* 
kind  by  the  interposition  of  some  supernatural  power? 
On  a  candid  inquiry,  he  soon  found  that  the  first  was  an 
absolute  impossibility,  and  that  its  pretensions  to  the  latter 
were  founded  on  the  most  solid  grounds.  In  the  further 
pursuits  of  his  examination,  he  perceived  at  every  step 
mew  lights  arising,  and  some  of  the  brightest  from  parts  of 
it  the  most  obscure,  but  productive  of  the  clearest  proofs^ 
because  eqvally  beyond  the  power  of  human  artifice  to 
invent,  and  human  reason  to  discover.  These  arguments, 
which  have  convinced  him  of  the  divine  origin  of  this 
religion,  be  has  here  put  together  in  as  clear  and  concise  a 
manner  as  he  was  able,  thinking  they  might  have  the  same 
effect  upon  odiers;  and  being  of  opinion,  that,  if  there 
were  a  few  more  true  Christians  in  the  world,  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  themselves,  and  by  no  means  detrimental  to 
Ihe  public/' 

In  1789  appeared  another  volume  of  doubtful  tendeiiey, 
and  certainly  more  abounding  in  wild  paradoxes,  which  he 
Mdtided  '^Disquisitions  on  several  subjects.*'  These  are 
metaphysical,  dieological,  and  political ;  and  in  all  of  them 
he  advances,  amidst  much,  valuable  matter,  a  number  of 
fanciful  theories,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  prompted 
merely  by  a  love  of  novelty,  or  a  desire  to  shew  by  what 
iilgenuity  opinions  that  contradict  the  general  sense  <^ 
outnkind,  may  be  defended.  This  volume,  like  the  former, 
produced  a  few  answers  ;  and  what  perhaps  disturbed  our 
i(uthor's  tranquillity  yet  more,  an  admirable  piece  of  hu« 
mour^  entitled  ^  The  Dean  and  the  Squire,"  by  the  author 
of  the  <<  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers."  Tkc 
JOean  was  Dr.  Tucker,  whose,  opinions  on  civil  liberty 
approached  those^  of  our  author.  The  '<  Disquisitions"  are^ 
kowever,  an  extraordinary  production  from  a  man  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  Their  style  is,  perhaps,  more  elegant 
and  animated  than  that  of  any  of  his  former  writings,  and 
if  mere  eloquence  could  atone  for  defect  of  argument^ 
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tfaey  woiild  yet  continue  to  be  read  as  models  of  pure  ^nci 
correct  English. 

!  In  1784,  wliile  the  propriety  of  a  parliamentary  refonn- 
ation  was  in  agitation,  he  published  some  ^^  Thoughts^'  on> 
that  subject,  in  which  he  repeated  the  objections  he  had 
already  brought  forward  in  his  "  Disquisitions,"  to  any  of 
those  iniK>vations  which,  in  his  opiuion,  tended  to  anarchy. 
This  was  the  last  of  oar  author's  productions.  The  infirmi- 
ties; of  age  were  now  creeping  upon  him,  and^  closed  his 
life  Dec.  18,  1787,  at  his  house  in  Tilney-street,  Aiidley- 
fiquare.  He  was  interred  in  Bottisham  church,  Dec.  27, 
-where,  in  the  parish  register,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lort  Mansel,  now 
Waster  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  bishop  of  Bristol^ 
introduced  a  very  elegant  compliment  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Cole,  bis  biographer,  has  drawn  his  character  at 
^reat  length,  and  with  the  partiality  of  a  friend.  Yet  if 
'we  except  the  unsettled  state  of  his  opinions^  much  cannot 
Jbe  deducted  from  it.  As  the  magistrate,  and  as  the  head 
of  a  family^,  he  was  exemplary  iu  the  discbarge  of  all 
religious  and  moral  duties,  and  fulfilled  his  engagements 
with  the  strictest  integrity,  but  with  a  punctuality  which 
brought  on  him  sometimes  the  charge  of  being  penurious; 
As  a  politician  we  have  seen  him  giving  his  uniform  support, 
to  a  succession  of  ministers,  but  as  he  did  not  conceal  his 
opinions,  they  could  not  always  be  in  unison  with  those  of 
his  party,  and  his  integrity,  at  least,  miist  have  been  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  since  no  party  offered  to  remove  him. 

In  private  lil^e  he  was,  says  Mr.  Cole,  a  man  of  great 
mildness,  gentleness,  and  sweetness  of  temper.  His  ear- 
nest desire  was,  as  far  as  possible,  never  to  offend  any 
person.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cole  of  Milton, 
who  is  not  remarkable  for  the  lenity  of  his  opinions  re- 
.specting  bis  contemporaries.  '^  Mr.  Jenyns  was  a  man  of 
Mvely  fancy  and  pleasant  turn  of  wit,  very  sparkling  in 
conversation,  and  full  of  merry  conceits  and  agreeable 
drollery,  which  was  heightened  by  his  inarticulate  manner 
of  speaking  through  his  broken  teeth,  and  all  this  mixed 
with  the  utmost  humanity  and  good  nature,  having  hardly 
ever  heard  him  severe  upon  any  one,  and  by  no  means 
.satirical  in  his  mirth  and  good-humour.^' 

Mr.  Cumberland,  in  his  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  lately 
.published,  gives  us  some  characteristic  traits  of  Mr.  Jenyns, 

*    *  Hiis  altade's  td  his  establishment  at  Bottlsham.     He  bad  no  issue  by  eitl^er 
^rbifi  wires..    .  .... 
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which  correspond  with  the  above :  "  A  disagreement  about ' 
si  name  or  a  date  will  mar  the  best  story  that  was  ever  put 
together.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  luckily  could  not  hear  an 
interrupter  of  this  sort :  Johnson  would  not  hear,  or  if  he 
heard  him  would  not  heed  him :  Soame  Jenyns  heard  him, 
heeded  him,  set  him  right,  and  took  up  his  tale  where  he 
had  left  it,  without  any  diminution  of  its-  hoinortr,  adding 
only  a  few  more  twists  to  his  snuff-box,  a  few  more  tips 
upon  the  lid  of  it,  with  a  preparatory  grunt  or  two,  the 
intkriable  forerunners  of  the  amenity  that  was  at  the  heels* 
of  them.  He  was  the  man  who  bore  his^  part  in  all  societies 
with  the  most  even  temper  and  undisturbed  hilarity  of  all 
tihe  good  companions  whom  I  ever  knew.  He  came  into 
your  house  at  the  very  moment  you  had  put  upon,  your 
card :  he  dressed  himself,  to  do  your  party  honour,  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  jay  :  his  lace  indeed  had  long  since  lost 
its  lustre,  but  his  coat  had  faithfully  retained  its  cut  since 
the  days  when  genilemen  wore  embroidered  figured  velvets 
with  short  sleeves,  boot  cuffs,  and  buckram  skirts  *.  As  na- 
ture cast  him  in  the  exact  mould  of  an  ill -made  pair  of  stiff' 
stays,  he  followed  her  so  close  in  the  fashion  of  his  coat, 
that  it  was  doubted  if  he  did  not  wear  them  :  because  he- 
had  a  protuberant  wen  just  under  his  pole,  he  wore  a  wig 
that  did  not  cover  ab6ve  half  his  head.  His  eyes  were 
protruded  like  the  eyes  of  the  lobster,  who  wears  them  at 
the  end  of  his  feelers ;  and  yet  there  was  room  between 
one  of  these  and  his  nose  for  another  wen  thait  added 
nothing  to  his  beauty :  yet  I  heard  this  good  man  very 
innocently  remark,  when  Gibbon  published  ^his  History, 
that  he  wondered  any  body  so  ugly  could  write  a  book. 

"  Such  was  the  exterior  of  a-  man,  who  was  the  charm 
of  the  circle,  and  gave  a  zest  to  every  company  he  came 
into.  His  pleasantry  was  of  a  so/t  peculiar  to  himself;  it 
harmonized  with  every  thing;  it  was  like  the  bread  toour 
dinner,  you  did  not  perhaps  make  it  the  whole,  or  principal 
part  of  your  meal,  but  it  was  an  admirable  and  wholesome 
iauxiliary  to  your  other  viands.  Soame  Jenyns  told  you  no 
long  stories,  engrossed  not  much  of  your  attention,  and 
was  not  angry  with  those  that  did.  His  thoughts  were 
original,  and  were  apt  to  have  a  very  whimsical  affinity  to  the 
paradox  in  them.      He  wrote  verses -upon  danciug,  and 


*  The  costume  of  his  latter  days  was  a  Bath  beaver  surtout,  with  blue  wor* 
pted  boot  stockings. 
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prose  upon  tbe  origiA  of.  ovil;  yot  be  was 'a  very  indif- 
ferent metaphysician,  and  a  worse  dancer^.  Ill-nature 
and  personality,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  lines  upon 
Ji^nson,  I  never  heard  fall  from  his  lips ;  those  lines  I 
have  forgotten,  though  I  believe  I  was  the  first  person  to 
whom  he  recited  them :  they  were  very  bad,  but  he  had 
been  told  t  that  Johnson  ridiculed  his  metaphysics,  and 
some  of  us  had  just  then  been  making  extempore  epitaphs 
upon  each  other.  Though  his  wit  was  harmless,  tbe  general 
cast  of  it  was  ironical ;  there  was  a  terseness  in  bis  re* 
partees  that  bad  a  play  of  ivords  as  weU  as  of  thought ;  as 
when  speaking  of  the  difference  between  laying  out  money 
upon  land  or  purchasing  into  tbe  funds,  be  said,  ^  One  was 
principal  without  interest,  and  the  other  interest  without 
principaL'  Certain  it  is,  he  bad  a  brevity  of  expression  that 
never  bung  uplon  tbe  ear,  and  you  felt  the  point  in  the 
rery  moment  that  be  made  the  push.  It  was  rather  to  be 
liuneiited  that  bis  lady,  Mrs.  Jenyns,  had  so  great  a  respect 
for  bb  good  sayings,  and.  so  imperfect  a  recollection  of 
tbem,  for  though  she  always  prefaced  her  rpcUal^  of  thesa 
vith  'As  Mr.  Jenyna  says,*  it  was  not  always  z»^i,  Mr. 
Jenyns  said,  and  never,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  Mr.  Jenyna 
said ;  but  she  was  an  excellent  old  lady,  and  twirled  ber 
fan  with  as  much  mechanical  address  as  her  ingenious  hus« 
band  twirled  bis  snuff-box.*' 

This  old  lady  was  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Jenyns,  I}is 
first  died  July  SO,  17SS,  and  in  the  month  of  February 
following  he  marri^  Elisabeth,  tbe  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey,  esq.  of  Haekney,  Middlesex.  She  must  at  this 
time  have  been  advanced  ija  life,  as  she  died  at  the  age  of 
ainety-four,  Joly  25,  1796. 

-  Mr.  Jenyns's  poems  were  added  to  tbe  second  and  th^rd 
editions  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Collection.  As  a  pro^e  writer, 
we  have  few  that  can  be  compared  to  him  for  elegance  aad 
purity. .  As  a  poet  be  has  many  equals  and  many  superiors, 
Yet  bis  poems  are  sprigfatly  and  pleasing ;  and  if  we  do 
not  find  much  of  that  creative  fancy  which  marks  the  tru^ 
genius  of  poetry,  there  is  tbe  spirit,  sense,  and  wit,  whi<rb 
have  rendered  so  many  modern  versifiers  popular.^ 

*  It  hat  been  nid  be  was  id  his  f  Tb'a  it  not  accurate.  He  welt 
pimng  daya  a  goad  dattoar,  aad  Tvry  kaaw  bov  Jobnaoft  bad  ridjcniad  bia 
foiid  of  tbe  amaiemenU  metapbysics  many  years  before  this 

I  Life  prefixed  ta  bis  Works  by  Cbarles  Nalion  Cole,  asq.^-Jobaion  and  Cbal* 
mers's  EngUsb  PoaU,  21  toIs.  8vo,  1810. 
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